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BOOK XYIII. 

TIIE KATURAL HISTOEY OF GEAIK. 

CHAP. 1. (1.)— TASTE OF THE AKCIENTS lOB AGEICtTLTUm | 

We now pass on to tiie Fatural History of the various grains, 
of the garden plants and flowers, and indeed of all the other 
produotions, with the exception of the trees and shrubs, which ' 

the Earth, in her hounteousness, affords ns — a boundless field 
for contemplation, if even we regard the herbs alone, when we 
take into consideration the varieties of them, their numbers, 
the flowers they produce, their odours, their colours, their 
Juices, and the numerous properties they possess — all of which 
have been engendered by her with a view to either the preser- 
vation or the gratiflcation of the human race. 

On entering, however, upon this branch of my subject, it is 
my wish in the first place to plead the cause of the Earth, and 
to act as the advocate of her who is the common parent of all, 
although in the earlier^ part of this work I have already had 
occasion to speak in her defence. For my subject matter, as I 
proceed in the fulfilment of my task, will now lead me to con- ii 

sider her in the light of being the producer of various noxious I 

substances as well ; in consequence of which it is that we are f 

in the habit of charging her with our crimes, and imputing to 
her a guilt that is our own. She has produced poisons, it is 
true ; but who is it but man that has found them out ? For f 

the birds of the air and the beasts of the field, it is sufficient to 
he on their guard against them, and to keep at a distance from 
them. The elephant, we find, and -the urns, know how to 

. ^ In B. ii. c. 63. - 
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sliarpea® and renoyate their teeth against the trunks of trees, 
and the rhinoceros against rocks ; wild hoars, again, point 
their tusks like so many poniards hy the aid of both rocks and 
trees ; and all animals, in fact, are aware how to prepare them- 
selves for the infliction of injury upon others ; but still, which 
is there among them all, with the exception of man, that dips 
his weapons in poison ? As for ourselves, we envenom the 
point of the arrow,® and we contrive to add to the destructive 
powers of iron itself; by the aid of poisons we taint the waters 
of the stream, and we infect the various elements of Fature ; 
indeed, the very air even, which is the main support of life, 
we turn into a medium for the destruction of life. 

And it is not that we are to suppose that animals are igno- 
rant of these means of defence, for we have already had occa- 
sion to point ouk^ the preparations which they make against the 
attacks of the serpent, and the methods they devise for effecting 
a cure when wounded hy it ; and yet, among them all, there 
is not one that fights by the aid of the poison that belongs to 
another, with the sole exception of man. Let us then candidly 
confess our guilt, we who are not contented even with the 
poisons as lYature has produced them ; for hy far the greater 
portion of them, in fact, are artificially prepared by the human 
hand! 

And then besides, is it not the fact, that there are many 
men, the very existence of whom is a baneful poison, as it 
were ? Like that of the serpent, they dart their livid tongue, 
and the venom of their disposition corrodes every object upon 
which it concentrates itself. Ever vilifying and maligning, 
like the ill-omened birds of the night, they disturb the repose 
of that darknejss which is so peculiarly their own, and break 
in upon the quiet of the night even, by their moans and wail- 
ings, the only sounds they are ever heard to emit. Like 
animals of inauspicious presage, they only cross our path to 

2 Of coarse tkis is only mere declamation ; it is not probable that tbe 
animals have any notion at all of sharpening tbe weapons that nature lins 
given ; in addition to which, this mode of sharpening* them against hard 
substances would only wear away the enamel, and ultimately destroy them. 
The acts of animals in a moment of rage or frenzy have endently been 
mistaken here for the dictates of instinct, or even a superior intelligence. 

See B. XXV. c. 25, and B. xxvii. c. 76. 

^ In B. viii. c. 36. 41, 42. The works of the ancients, Fee remarks, 
are Ml of these puerilities. 
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|)reveii,t us fro,m. emplojiBg our energies or becoming useful to 
our .fellow-men ; and the only enjoyment that is sought by 
their abominable aspirations is centred in their universal hatred 
.of mankind. 

Stillj however, even in this respect ITature has asserted her 
Biajestic sway for how . much more numerous^ are the good 
and estimable characters which she has produced! just in the 
same proportion that we find her giving birth to productions 
which are at once both salutary and nutritious to man. It is in 
our high esteem for men such as these, and the commendations 
they bestow, that we shall be content' to leave the others, like 
so man/ brakes and brambles, to the devouring flames of their 
own bad passions, and to persist in promoting the welfare of 
the human race ; and this, with all the more energy and per- 
severance, from the circumstance that it has been our object 
tbrougbout, rather to produce a wmrk of lasting utility than to 
ensure ourselves a widely- spread renown. We have only to 
speak, it is true, of the fields and of rustic operations ; but 
still, it is upon these that the enjoyment of life so materially 
depends, and that the ancients conferred the very highest rtink 
in their honours and commendations. 

ClTAP. 2 . ( 2 .) WHEJV THE FIliST WREATHS OE COBK WEUE USED 

AT HOME. 

Eomulus was the first who established the Arval® priesthood 
at Eome. This order consisted of the eleven sons of Acca 
Larentia, his nursej together with Eomulus himself, who as- 
sumed the appellation of -the twelfth of the brotherhood. Ilpon 
this priesthood he bestowed, as being the most august dis- 
tinction that he could confer upon it, a wreath of ears of corn, 
tied together with a white fillet; and this, in fact, was the 
first chaplet that was ever used at Eome. This dignity is only 
ended with Hfe itseE, and whether in exile or in captivity, it 

® This sentiment is not at all akin to the melancholy view which our 
author takes of mankind at the beginning of B. vli. and in other parts of 
this work. It is not improbable that his censures here are levelled against 
some who had endeavoured to impede him in the progress of his work. 

® Arvorum sacerdotes/’ the priests of the fields. 

Or foster-mother. It has been suggested that the Bogations of the 
Eoman church may have possibly originated in the Ambarvalia, or cere- 
monial presided over by the Arval priesthood. 
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always attends its owEer. In tliose early days, two jugera of 
land were considered enongh for a citizen of Home, and to none 
was a larger portion than this allotted. And yet, at the present 
day, men who but lately were the slaves of the Emperor l^c-fro 
have been hardly content with pleasure-gardens that occupied 
the same space as this ; while they must have fishponds, for- 
sooth, of still greater extent, and in some instances I might 
add, perhaps, Mtcliens even as well. 

Fuma first established the custom of offering corn to the 
gods, and of propitiating them with the salted® cake; he was 
the first, too, as we learn from , Hemlna, to parch spelt, from 
the fact that, when in this state, it is more wholesome as an 
aliment.® This method, however, he could only establish one 
way : by making an enactment, to the effect that spelt is not 
in a pure state for offering, except when parched. He it was, 
too, who instituted the Eornacalia,^® festivals appropriated 
for the parching of corn, and others, observed with equal 
solemnity, for the erection and preservation of the /^termini,’’ 
or boundaries of the fields: for these termini, in those days, 
they particularly regarded as gods ; while to other divinities 
they gave the names of Seia,^^ from ^* sero,’^ “ to sow,’^ and of 
Segesta, from the segetes,” or crops of standing corn,^^ the 
statues of which goddesses we still see erected in the Circus. 
A third divinity it is forbidden by the rules of our religion to 
name even^^ beneath a roof. In former days, too, they would 
not so much as taste the corn when newly cut, nor yet wine 
when just made, before the priests had made a libation of the 
first-fruits. 

CHAP. 3. (3.)— THU JXJOEEUM: OF LAN©. 

That portion of land used to be known as a jugcriim,’® 

® Made of salt and the meal or flour of spelt. Salt was the emblem of 
wisdom, friendship, and other virtues. 

® This, Fee observes, is not the case with any kind of wheat; with 
manioc, which has an acrid principle, the process may be necessary, in 
order to make it fit for food. 

Or Feast of the Furnace or Oven. See Ovid^s Fasti, B, ii. I d — 25, 
Called the Terminalia. See Ovid’s Fasti, B. ii. L 641, et seq, 
Tertullian, Be Speci i. 16, calls this goddess bjr the name of Sessia, 

43 Ccelius Khodiginua, Turnehns, and Vossius, conjecture that the name 
of this goddess, who might only be named in the field, was Tatelina. 
Hardouin thinks that it was Segesta, here mentioned. 
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wMeli "was capable of being ploughed by a single jugum/^ or 
yoke of oxen, in one day ; an actus ” being as much as the 
oxen could plough at a single spell, fairlj^ estinaated, without 
stopping. This last was one hundred and twenty feet in length ; 
and two in length made a jugerum. The most considerable 
recompense that could be bestowed upon generals and valiant 
citizens, was the utmost extent of land around which a person 
could trace a furrow with the plough in a single day. The 
■^ole population, too, used to contribute a quarter^® of a sex- 
tarius of spelt, or else half a one, per head. 

From agriculture the earliest surnames were derived. Thus, 
for instance, the name of Pilumnus was given to him who in- 
vented the ‘^pilum,’^ or pestle of the bake-house, for pounding 
corn; that of Piso was derived from ^'piso/’ to grind corn ; 
and those of Fabius, Lentulus, and Cicero, from the several 
varieties^® of leguminous plants in the cultivation of which re- 
spectively these individuals excelled. One individual of the 
family of the Junii received the name of Buhulcus,’’ from 
the skill he displayed in breeding oxen. Among the sacred 
ceremonials, too, there was nothing that was held more holy 
than the marriage by confarreation,^® and the woman just 
married used to present a cake made of spelt. Careless cul- 
tivation of the land was in those times an offence that came 
under the cognizance of the censors ; and, as we learn from 
Cato,^® when it was said that such and such a man was a good 
agriculturist or a good husbandman, it was looked upon as the 
very highest compliment that could be paid him. A man 
came to be called locnples,’’ or ‘^rich,^^ from being ^4oci 
plenus,’’ or full of earth.’’ Money, too, received its name 
of '^ pecunia,”^^ from pecus,” cattle.” At the present 

Four Eoman feet in width, and 120 in length. 

Qnartarius. 

Faha,” a bean ; Lens,” a lentil ; and Oicer,” a chick-pea. 

A ‘‘biibus,” from ^‘ oxen.” Caius Junius Buhulcus was twice Consul, 
and once Master of the Horse. 

18 /‘Farreum” was a form of marriage, in which certain words were 
used, in presence of ten witnesses, and were accompanied by a certain re- 
ligious ceremony, in which “ panis farreus” was employed ; hence this form 
of marriage was called confarreatio.” 

Farreum. 

20 PeKeEust. Preface. 

21 See. B. xxxiii. e. 13. 
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day, even, In fhe registers of the censors, we find set down 
under the head of '"pascua,"' or ^'pasture lands/’ cTery thing 
from which the public revenues are derived, from the fact that 
for a long period of time pasture lands were the only sources 
of the public revenue. Pines, too, were only imposed in the 
shape of paying so many sheep or so many oxen; and the be- 
nevolent spirit of the ancient laws deserves remark, which 
most considerately enjoined that the magistrate, when he in- 
flicted a penalty, should never impose a fine of an ox hefop 
having first condemned the same party to the payment of a 
sheep. 

Those who celebrated the public games in honour of the ox 
received the name of Bubetii.^® King Servius was the first 
who impressed upon our copper coin^ the figures of sheep and 
oxen. To depasture cattle secretly by night upon the unripe 
crops on plough lands, or to cut them in that state, was made 
by the Twelve Tables a capital offence in the case of an 
adult ; and it was enacted that the person guilty of it should 
be hanged, in order to make due reparation to the goddess 
Ceres, a punishment more severe, even, than that inflicted for 
murder. If, on, the other hand, the offender was not an adult, 
he was beaten at the discretion of the praetor ; a penalty double 
the amount of the damage was also exacted. 

The various ranks, too, and distinctions in the state had no 
other origin than the pursuits of agriculture. The rural 
tribes held the foremost rank, and were composed of those 
who possessed lands ; while those of the city, a place to which 
it was looked upon as ignominious to be transferred, had the 
discredit thrown upon them of being an indolent race. Hence 
it was that these last were only four in number, and received 
their names from the several parts of the City which they re- 
spectively inhabited ; being the Suhurran, the Palatine, Col- 
line, and Exquiline tribes. Every ninth day^® the rural tribes 
used to visit the city for the purpose of marketing, and it was 
for this reason that it was made illegal to hold the comitia upon 

2® St Augustin, Be Cir. Dei., Tnentions a gotkiess, Biihona, the tutelar 
divinity of oxen.^^^ Kothing seems to be known of these games._ 

See B. xxxiii. c. 13. Macrobiiis says that it was Janus. 

Table vii. s. 2. . ■ ^ ' 

25 On the Kmidinse,*’ or ninth-day holiday: similar to oui* market- 
days. According to mr mode of reckoning, it was every &ig%th day. 
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the Nnndiiiss; the object being that the country people might 
not he called away thereby from, the transaction of their busi- 
ness. In those days repose and sleep were enjo3’ed upon, 
straw. Even to glory itself, in compliment to corn, the name 
was given of adorea.*^.^® 

For my own part, I gi'eatly admire®’’ the modes of expres- 
sion employed in onr ancient language: thus, for instance, 
we read in the Commentaries of the Priesthood to the follow- 
ing effect: — ‘^Eor deriving an augmy from the sacrifice of a 
bitch, a day should be set apart before the ear of corn appears 
from out of the sheath,®® and then again before it enters the 
sheath.’’ 

CHAP. 4. — HOW OFTEN' AND ON WHAT OCCASIOKS CONN HAS SOLD 
AT A BKMAKXABLY LOW PRICE. 

The consequence was, that when the Boman manners were 
such as these, the corn that Italy produced was sufficient for 
its wants, and it had to be indebted to no province for its 
food ; and not only this, but the price of provisions was in- 
credibly cheap. Manius Mareius, the sedile®® of the people, 
was the first who gave corn to the people at the price of one 
as for the modius. L. Minutius Augurinus,®^ the same who 
detected, when eleventh tribune of the people, the projects of 
Spurius Masiius, reduced the price of corn on three market 
days,®® to one as per modius ; for which reason a statue was 
erected in honour of him, by public subscription, without the 
Trigeminian Gate.®® T. Seius distributed corn to the people, 

26 From “ ador,” tlie old name for spelt because corn was the chief 
reward given to the conqueror, and his temples were graced with a wreath 
of corn. 

2"^ In the first place, it is difficult to see what there is in this passage to 
admire, or “w'onder at,” if that is the meaning of “ admiror and then, 
besides, it has no connection with the context. The text is probably in a 
defective state. 

28 See c. 69 of this Book. 

29 “Yagina.” The meaning of this word here has not been exactly 
ascertained. It has been suggested that the first period alludes to the ap- 
pearance of the stalk from its sheath of leaves, and the second to the for- 
mation of the ear. 

20 298. 21 See B. xxxiv. c. 11. a.xt.c. 317. 

22 .Kundinis. 

22 Oji road to Ostia. It was said to have received its name from 
the Horatii and GuriatiL, 
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in Ms aedilesliip,^ at one as per modins, in remembrance of 
■wMcli statues were erected in honour of him also in the Capi- 
tol and the Palalium : on the day of his funeral he was borne to 
the pile on the shoulders of the Eoman people. In the year,®® 
too, in which the Mother of the Gods was brought to Rome, the 
harvest of that summer, it is said, was more abundant than it 
had been for ten years before. M. Yarro informs us, that in the 
year^® in which L. Metellus exhibited so many elephants in 
his triumphal procession, a modius of spelt was sold for one as, 
which was the standard price also of a congins of wine, thirty 
pounds’ weight of dried figs, ten pounds of olive oil, and 
twelve pounds of fiesh meat. IVor did this cheapness originate 
in the wide-spread domains of individuals encroaching con- 
tinually upon their neighbours, for by a law proposed by Liei- 
nius Stole, the landed property of each individual was limited 
to five hundred jugera ; and he himself was convicted under 
Ms own law of being the owner of more than that amount, 
having as a disguise prevailed upon Ms son to lend him Ms 
name. Such were the prices of commodities at a time when 
the fortunes of the republic were rapidly on the increase. The 
words, too, that were uttered by Manius Curius®^ after his 
triumphs and the addition of an immense extent of territory 
to the Eoman sway, are well known: *^The man must be 
looked upon,’ ^ said he, ‘‘as a dangerous citizen, for whom 
seven jugera of land are not enough such being the amount 
of land that had been allotted to the people after the expulsion 
of the kings. 

What, then, was the cause of a fertility so remarkable as 
this ? The fact, we have every reason to believe, that in 
those days the lands were tilled by the hands of generals 
even, the soil exulting beneath a plough-share crowned with 
wreaths of laurel, and guided by a husbandman graced with 
triumphs : whether it is that they tended the seed with the 
same care tfiat they had displayed in the conduct of wars, and 
manifested the same diligent attention in the management of 
their fields that they had done in the arrangement of the camp, 

A.v.c. 345. 

A.XJ.C. 550. He alludes to the introduction of Cybele, from Pessinus. 
ill Galatia, in the Second Punic war. 

A.XT.C, 6{)4. See B. viii. c. 6. 

Manius Cmius Hentatus, Consul A.v.c. 464. 
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or wlietlier it is tliat under the hands of honest men every- 
thing prospers all the better, &oni being attended to with a 
scrupulous exactness. The honours awarded to Serranus®® 
found him engaged in sowing his fields, a eircurastance to 
which he owes his surname.^^ Cincinnatus was ploughing his 
four jugera of land upon the Taticanian Hill — the same that are 
still known as the ‘^Quintian Meadows,’^ when the mes- 
senger brought him the dictatorship — finding him, the tradi- 
tion says, stripped to the work, and his very face begrimed 
with dust. Put on your clothes,^’ said he, that I may de- 
liver to you the mandates of the senate and people of Rome,' ' 
In those days these messengers bore the name of viator,” or 

wayfarer,” from the cmcumstance that their usual employ- 
ment was to fetch the senators and generals from their fields. 

But at the present day these same lands are tilled by slaves 
whose legs are in chains, by the hands of malefactors and men 
with a branded face ! And yet the Earth is not deaf to our 
adjurations, when we address her by the name of parent,” 
and say that she receives our homage^^ in being tilled by 
hands such as these ; as though, forsooth, we ought not to be- 
lieve that she is reluctant and indignant at being tended in 
such a manner as this I Indeed, ought we to feel any surprise 
w^ere the recompense she gives us wdien worked by chastised 
slaves, not the same that she used to bestow upon the labours 
of warriors ? 

CHAP. 5. — ILLUSTKIOXJS MEN WHO HAVE WEITTEN UPON AGKI- 
CULTUEE. 

Hence it was that to give precepts upon agriculture became 
one of the principal occupations among men of the highest 
rank, and that in foreign nations even. Eor among those who 

A.u.o. 497. 

39 From “ sero,” to sow. See the .^Eneid, B. vi. 1. 844, where this cir- 
cumstance is alluded to, 

Prata Quintia.” Hardouin says that in his time this spot was still 
called J Frati: it lay beyond the Tiber, between the vineyard of the Me- 
dici and the castle of Sant Angelo. 

He alludes to the twofold meaningof the word ‘^coli,” “ to he tilled,’* 
or ‘Vto receive homage from.” 

« Ergastulorum.” The “Ergastula” were places of punishment at- 
tached to the country houses of the wealthy, frir the chastisement of 
refractory slaves, who were usually made to work in chains. 
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hare 'written on this subject we find tlie names of kings eyenj 
Hiero, for instance, Attains Philome tor, and Arclielaiis, as well as 
of generals, Xenophon, for example, and Mago the Carthaginian. 
Indeed, to this last writer did the Eoman senate award such 
high honours, that, after the capture of Carthage, when it 
bestowed the libraries of that city upon the petty langs of 
Africa, it gave orders, in his ease only, that his thirty-two 
Books should be translated into the Latin language, and this, 
although M. Cato had already compiled his Book of Precepts ; 
it took every care also to entrust tlie execution of this task to 
men who were well versed in the Carthaginian tongue, among 
wLom was pre-eminent B. Silamis, a member of one of the 
most illustrious families of Borne. I have already indicated,^® 
at the commencement of this wmrk, the niiiiierous learned 
anthors and writers in verse, together with other illustrious 
men, whose authority it is my intention to follow ; but among 
the number I may here more particularly distinguish M. Yarro, 
who, at the advanced age of eighty-eight years, thought it 
his duty to publish a treatise upon this subject. 

(4.) Among the Bomans the cultivation of the vine was 
introduced at a comparatively recent period, and at first, as 
indeed they were obliged to do, they paid their sole attention 
to the culture of the fields. The various methods of cultivat- 
ing the land will now be our subject ; and they shall be treated 
of by us in no ordinary or superficial manner, but in the same 
spirit in which we have hitherto written ; enquirjr shall he 
made with every care first into the usages of ancient days, and 
then into the discoveries of more recent times, our attention 
being devoted alike to the primary causes of these operations, 
and the reasons upon which they are respectively based. We 
shall make mention,**^ too, of the various constellations, and of 
the several indications which, beyond ail doubt, they afford to 
the earth; and the more so, from the fact that those writers 
who have hitherto treated of them with any degree of exact- 
ness, seem to have written their works for the use of any class 
of men hut the agriculturist. 

In the First Book, as originally written. This list of writers is ap- 
pended in the present Translation to each respective Book. 

This is probably written in humble imitation of the splendid exordium 
of the Georgies of ^Trgil, 
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CHAP. 6.— POINTS TO BE OBSERVED OTBHYING LAND. 

First of all, then, I shall proceed in a great measure accord- 
ing to the dicta of the oracles of agriculture ; for there is no 
branch of practical life in which we find them more numerous 
or more unerring. And why should we not view in the light 
of oracles those precepts which have been tested by the infal- 
libility of time and the truthfulness of experience ? 

(5.) To make a beginning, then, with Cato'*® — The agricul- 
tural population,’^ says he, “produces the bravest men, the 
most valiant soldiers,^® and a class of citizens the least given of 
all to evil designs, — Do not he too eager in buying a farm. — 
In rural operations never be sparing of yonr trouble, and, above 
all, when you are purchasing land. — A bad bargain is always 
a ground for repentance. — Those who are about to purchase 
land, should always have an eye more particularly to the water 
there, the roads, and the neighbourhood.” Each of these 
points is susceptible of a very extended explanation, and 
replete with undoubted truths. Cato^’ recommends, too, that 
an eye should be given to the people in the neighbourhood, to 
see how they look : “Eor where the land is good,” says he, 
“ the people will look well-conditioned and healthy.” 

Atilius Regulus, the same who was twice consul in the 
Tunic War, used to say^^ that a person should neither buy an 
unhealthy piece of land in the most fertile locality, nor yet the 
very healthiest spot if in a barren country. The salubrity of 
land, however, is not always to be judged of from the looks of 
the inhabitants, tor those who are well- seasoned are able to 
withistaiid the effects of living in pestilent localities even. And 
then, besides, there are some localities that are healthy during 
certain periods of the year only ; though, in reality, there is 
no soil that can be looked upon as really valuable that is not 
healthy all the year through. “ That*® is sure to he had land 
against which its owner has a continual struggle.” Cato 
recommends us before everything, to see that the land which 

Be Re Rust. Preface. 

Fee remarks, that we still recruit our armies mostly from the agricul- 
tural class, 

47 Be Re Rust. c. 1. 

48 (;^iioted hy Columella, De Re Rust. B. i. 4. The sad fate of Regulus 
fe blown to all readers d Roman history. 

49 From Columella, B. i. c. 3. 
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we are about to purebase not only excels in tlie advantages of 
locality, as already stated, but is really good of itself. We 
sboiild see, too, be says, that tbere is an abundance of manual 
lalwur in tbe neighbourhood, as 'well as a thriving town ; that 
there are either rivers or roads, to facilitate the carriage of the 
produce ; that the buildings upon the land are stihstantially 
erected, and that the land itself bears every mark of having 
been carefully tilled— a point upon which I find that many 
persons are greatly mistaken, as they are apt to imagine that 
the negligence of the previous owner is greatly to the pur- 
chaser’s advantage ; while the fact is, that there is nothing more 
expensive than the cultivation of a neglected soil. 

For this reason it is that Cato®’ says that it is best to buy 
land of a careful proprietor, and that the methods adopted by 
others ought not to be hastily rejected — that it is the same 
with land as with mankind — however great the proceeds, if at 
the same time it is lavish and extravagant, there will be no 
great profits left. Cato looks upon a vineyard as the most^^ 
profitable investment ; and he is far from wrong in that opi- 
nion, seeing that he takes such particular care to retrench all 
superfiuous expenses. In the second rank he places gar- 
dens that have a good supply of water, and with good reason, 
too, supposing always that they are near a town. The ancients 
gave to meadow lands the name of parata,” or lands “always 
ready.*’® . 

Cato being asked, on one occasion, what was the most cer- 
tain source of profit, “ Good pasture land,” was his answer ; 
upon which, enquiry was made what wms the next best. “Pretty 
good® pasture lands,” said he — the amount of all which is, that 
he looked upon that as the most certain source of income 
which stands in need of the smallest outlay. This, however, 
wnll naturally vary in degree, according to the nature of the 
respective localities ; and tbe same is the case with the maxim®"^ 
to which he gives utterance, that a good agriculturist must be 

® Be Ee Rust. c. 1. 

It is still tbouglit so in France, Fee says, and nothing has tended 
nioro than this notion to the depreciation of the prices of wine. 

Hence the usual Latin name, “ prata.” 

, ■ ■ Si sat bene/* Cicero, Be Gfficiis, B. ii. n. 88, gi?es this anecdote 
somewhat more at length. 

, Be Ee Bust c. 2. # 
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fond of selling, Tke same, too, with his remark, that in his 
youth a landowner should begin to plant without delay, but 
that he ought not to build until the land is fully brought into 
cultivation, and then only a little at a time : and that the best 
plan is, as tbe common proverb has it, To profit by the folly 
of others taking due care, however, that the keeping up of 
a farm-house does not entail too much expense. Still, how- 
ever, those persons are guilty of no falsehood who are in the 
habit of saying that a proprietor who is well housed comes all 
the oftener to his fields, and that the master’s forehead is 
of more use than his back.”®® 

CHAP. 7 . (6.)— THE PKOPEK ABRAKGEMErTTS EOR A EABM-HOIJSE. 

■The proper plan to be pursued is this the farm-house must 
not be uusuitable for the farm, nor the farm for the house ; and 
we must be on our guard against following the examples of L. 
Lucuilus and Q,. Scsevola, who, though living in the same age, 
fell into the two opposite extremes ; for whereas the farm-house 
of Seeevola was not large enough for the produce of his farm, 
the farm of Lucuilus was not sufficiently large for the house be 
built upon it ; an error which gave occasion to the repi'oof of 
the censors, that on his farm there was less of ground for 
ploughing than of floor for sweeping. Tbe proper arrange- 
ments for a farm-house are not to be made without a certain 
degree of skill. C. Marius, who was seven times consul, was 
the last person who had one built at Misenum;®® but he erected 
it with such a degree of that artistic skill which he bad dis- 
played in castrametation, that Sylla Felix®® even made the 
remark, that in comparison with Marius, all the others bad 
been no better than blind.®® 

It is generally agreed, that a farm-house ought neither to 
he built near a marsh, nor with a river in front of it : for, as 

55 a Aliena insania friii.” "We have a saying to a similar effect : “ Pools 
fenild houses, and wise men buy them.’' 

56 «« JFrons domilh plus prodest f[uam occipitium.” See Cato, De Ke 
Bust. c. 4 ; also Pbsedrus, B. iv. Eab. 19. 

57 Cato, c, 3. Yarro and Columella give the same adrice, 

' 58 See B. iii. c. 9. 

59 gyiia the Fortunate, the implacable enemy of Marius. 

Because, though the last comer, he had obtained the best site in the 
locality. 
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Homer*^ has remarked, with the greatest correctness, unwhole- 
some Taponrs are always exhaled from ri¥ers before the rising 
of the sun. In hot localities, a farm-house should baxe ' :a 
northern aspect, but where it is cold, it should look towards 
the south ; where, on the other hand, the site is temperate, the 
house should look due east. Although, when speaking®^ of 
the best kinds of soil, I may seem to haye sufficiently discussed 
the characteristics by which it may be known, I shall take the 
present opportunity of adding a few more indications, employ- 
ing the words of Cato more particularly for the purpose. 

The dwarf-elder,” says he, *^the wild pium,®^ the bramble, 
the small bulb,®^ trefoil, meadow grass, ^ the quercus, and the 
wild pear and wild apple, are all of them indicative of a corn 
land. The same is the case, too, Arhere the land is black, or 
of an ashy colour. All chalky soils are scorching, unless they 
are rerj thin ; the same, too, with sand, unless it is remarkably 
fine. These remarks, however, are more applicable to cham- 
paign localities than declivities.” 

The ancients were of opinion, that before everything, inode- 
ration should be observed in the extent of a farm ; for it was 
a favouiite maxim of theirs, that we ought to sow the less, and 
plough the more : such too, I find, wms the opinion entertained 
by Yirgil,®^ and indeed, if we must confess the truth, it is the 
wide-spread domains that have been the ruin®® of Italy, and 
soon will be that of the provinces as well. Six proprietors 
were in possession of one half of Africa,®'^ at the period when 

Od. T, 469. If tlie river has a bed of sand dnd bigli banks, it is 
really advantageous than otherwise. 

"In B. xvii. c. 3. 

Kot to be found in lus works which have come down to us. 

Prunus spinosa of Linnseus. 

See B. xix. c. 30 ; probably one of the genus Allium sphmroce- 
phaiuin. of Linnseus. 

Herba pratensis,^^ It is not known with certainty to what plant he 
alludes. Fee suggests that it may be the Foa pratensis, or else a phleum, 
alopejcurus, or dactylis. All the phints here mentioned by Pliny will thrive 
in a calcareous soil, and their presence, as Fee remarks, is of had augury. 

He alludes to the famous maxim in the Georgies, B. ii. i, 412 

— Laudato in gentia rura, 

Exigmim coiito — - 

** Praise a large farm, cultivate a small one.” 

® By introducing slovenly eultivatiom 

jriiat small part of if known to the Eomaiis. Ilardouin says that the 
province of Zeugitana is alluded to, mentioned in B. v. c. 3. 
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tlie Emperor I^ero had them put to death. With that great- 
ness of mind which was so peculiarly his own, and of wliieh 
he ought not to lose the credit, Cneius Pompeius would nerer 
purchase the lands that belonged to a neighbour. Mago has 
stated it as Ms opinion, that a person, on buying a farm, ought 
at once to sell his town house an opinion, however, which 
savours of too great rigidity, and is by no means conformable to 
the public good. It is with these words, indeed, that he begins 
his precepts; a good proof, at all events, that he looks upon the 
personal inspection of the owner as of primary importance. 

The next point which requires our care is to employ a farm- 
steward^^ of experience, and upon this, too, Cato has given 
many useful precepts. Still, however, it must suffice for 
me to say that the steward ought to be a man nearly as clever 
as his master, though without appearing to know it. It is the 
very worst plan of all, to have land tilled by slaves let loose 
from the houses of correction, as, indeed, is the case with all 
work entrusted to men who live without hope. I may possibly 
appear guilty of some degree of rashness in making mention of 
a maxim of tlie ancients, which will very probably be looked 
upon as quite incredible — That nothing is so disadvantageous 
as to cultivate land in the highest style of perfection.” L. 
Tarius Rufus, a man who, born in the very lowest ranks of 
life, by his military talents finally attained the consnlship,’^^ 
and who in other respects adhered to the old-fashioned notions 
of thriftiness, made away with about one hundred millions of 
sesterces, which, by the liberality of the late Emperor Augus- 
tus, he had contrived to amass, in buying up lands in Picenum, 
and cultivating them in the highest style, his object being to 
gain a name thereby ; the consequence of which was, that his 
heir renouneed^^ the inheritance. Are we of opinion, then, 
that ruin and starvation must he the necessary consequence of 
siicli a course as this ? Yes, by Hercules ! and the very best 
plan of all is to let moderation guide our judgment in all things. 
To cultivate land well is absolutely necessary, hut to cultivate 

And reside on the farm. 

. Villicus- ■, 

Pe Re Rust. c. 5. 

V A.IJ.C. 737., , 

Probably because it entailed too great an expense. It may have 
been deeply mortgaged : otherwise it is not clear why the heir refused to 
take it,, as he might have sold a part. 
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it in the verj MgBest style is mere extrayagance, unless, in« 
deed, the work is done by the hands of a man’s own family, his 
tenants,' or those whom he is obliged to keep at any rate. But 
besides this, even when the owner tills the land itself, there 
are some crops which it is really not worth the while to gather, 
if we only take into acconnt the manual labour expended upon 
them. The olive, too, should never be too highly^® cultivated, 
nor must certain soils, it is said, be too carefully tilled, those 
of Sicily,’® for instance; hence it is, that new comers there so 
often find themselves deceived.” 

CHAV. 8. — MAXIMS OP THE AXCIEXTS OX AOEICULTUKE. 

In what way, then, can land be most profitably cultivated ? 
Why, in the words of our agricultural oracles, by making 
good out of bad/’ But here it is only right that we should say 
a word in justification of our forefathers, who in their precepts 
on this subject had nothing else in view but the benefit of 
mankind : for when they use the term bad ” here, they only 
mean to say that which costs the smallest amount of money. 
The principal object with them was in aU cases to cut down 
expenses to the lowest possible sum ; and it was in this spirit 
that they made the enactments which pronounced it criminal 
for a person who had enjoyed a triumph, to be in possession, 
among his other furniture, of ten pounds’ weight of silver 
plate : which permitted a man, upon the death of Ms farm- 
steward, to abandon all his victories, and return to the culti- 
Tation of his lands — such being the men the culture of whose 
farms the state used to take upou itself; and thus, while they 
led our armies, did the senate act as their steward. 

It was in the same spirit, too, that those oracles of ours 
have given utterance to these other precepts, to the effect that 
he is a bad agriculturist who has to buy what his farm might 
have supplied Mm with ; that the man is a bad manager who 
does in the day-time what he might have done in the night, 
except, indeed, when the state of the weather does not allow 

He means to say that it is so much labour lost, as it mil take care of 
itself;^ but this is hardly in accordanee with Ms numerous directions 
giTen in B. xt. Virgil, Geor. B. ii. 421, seg^., speaks of the oli'^'e as re- 
qiiirifig no attention when it lias once taken root 
B, xTii. e. 3. 

In throwing away money and hibour upon land that does not requireit,. , 
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it ; tliat lie is a worse manager still, who does on a work-day 
what he might have done on a feast-day but that he is the 
very worst of all, who works under cover in fine weather^ in- 
stead of labouring in the fields, 

I cannot refrain from taking the present opportunity . of 
quoting one illnstration afforded us by ancient times, from 
which it will be found that it was the usage in those days to 
bring before the people even questions connected with the 
various methods employed in agriculture, and wiE be seen in 
what way men were accustomed to speak out in their own 
defence. C. Furius Chresimus, a freedman, having found him- 
self able, from a very small piece of land, to raise far more 
abundant harvests than his neighbours could from the largest 
farms, became the object of very considerable jealous}’’ among 
them, and was accordingly accused of enticing away the crops 
of others by the practice of sorcery. Upon this, a day was 
named by Spurius Calvinus, the curnle mdEe, for his appear- 
ance. Apprehensive of being condemned, when the question 
came to he put to the vote among the tribes, he had all his 
implements of husbandry brought into the Forum, together 
with his farm servants, robust, weE-conditioned, and well-clad 
people, Piso says. The iron tools were of first-rate quality, 
the mattocks were stout and strong, the plough-shares ponde- 
rous and substantial, and the oxen sleek and in prime condi- 
tion. When all this had been done, Here, Eoman citi- 
zens,’’ said he, are my implements of magic ; but it is impos- 
sible for me to exhibit to your view, or to bring into this 
Forum, those midnight toils of mine, those early watchings, 
those sweats, and those fatigues.” Upon this, by the unani- 
mous voice of the people, he was immediately acquitted. 
Agriculture, in fact, depends upon the expenditure of labour 
and exeirtion ; and hence it is that the ancients were in the 
habit of saying, that it is the eye of the master that does more 
towards fertEking a field than anything else. 

We shaE give the rest of these precepts in their appropriate 
places, according as we find them adapted to each variety of 
cultivation ; but in the meantime we must not omit some of a 
general nature, which here recur to our recoEection, and more 

Tirgii, Georg. I. 268 , et seq., speaks of the work that mfrht be done 
on feast days— -making hedges, for instance, irrigating land, eatcMag 
birds, washing sheep, and burning weeds, 
won. IT. 
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particularly tliat maxim of Cato, as profitable as it is bumaue ; 

Always act iu such away as to secure the love of your neigh- 
bours.^’ He then proceeds to state his reasons for giving this 
advice, hut it appears to me that no one surely can entertain 
the slightest doubt upon the subject. One of the very first 
recommendations that he gives is to take every care that the 
farm servants are kept in good condition.^® It is a maxim, 
universaliy agreed upon in agriculture, that nothing must be 
done too late ; and again, that everything must be done at its 
proper season; while there is a third precept, which reminds 
us that opportunities lost can never he regained. The mcde- 
diction uttered by Cato against rotten ground has been treated 
of at some length already hut there is another precept which 
he is never tired of repeating, Whatever can be done by the 
help of the ass, will cost the least money.” 

Tern will be sure to die at the end of a couple of years, if 
you prevent it from putting forth leaves ; the most efficient me- 
thod of ensuring this is to heat the branches with a stick while 
they are in bud ; for then the juices that drop from it will kiE 
the roots.®^ It is i^id, that fern will not spring np again 
if it is pulled up by the roots about the turn of the summer 
solstice, or if the stalks are cut with the edge of a reed, or if it 
is turned up with a plough-share with a reed placed®'^ upon it. 
In the same way, too, we are told that reeds may be efiectually 
ploughed up, if care is taken to place a stalk of fern upon the 
share. A field infested with rushes should be turned up with 
tile spade, or, if the locality is stony, with a two-pronged 
mattock : overgrown shrubs are best removed by fire. Where 
ground is too moist, it is an advantageous plan to cut trenches 
in it and so drain it ; where the soil is cretaceous, these trenches 
should be left open ; and where it is loose, they should be 
strengthened wiEi a hedge to prevent them from falling in. 
When these drains are made on a declivity, they should have 
a layer of gutter tiles at the bottom, or else house tiles with the 
face upwards : in some cases, too, they should he covered®® 

“Ke famiHae mde sii” ’ ■ , In B. x?ii. c. 3. , 

The Pteris aquilina, or female fern, such jniees drop feom it as 
here mentioned by Plin^, Fie says. 

® A superstition quite unworthy of our author ; and the same with 
respeet to that mentioned in the next line. 

» Snb-soi! draina^ is now immrsaliy employed,' with the agency 'of • 
draining-tiles, made for the purpose.. 
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witli.eartli, and made to ' run into others of a larger size, and 
wider ; , the bottom, also, should, if possible, have a coating of 
stones or of gravel. The openings, too, should be strengthened' 
with two stones placed on either side, and another laid upon 
the -top. Democritus has described a method of rooting up a 
forest, by first macerating the fiower of the lupine®^ for one day 
in the juice of hemlock, and then watering the rootS' of the 
. trees with it. 

CHAP. 9. (7.) — THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF 0BAIN. 

As the field is now prepared, we shall proceed to speak of 
the nature of the various kinds of grain; we must premise, 
however, that there are two principal classes of grain, the 
cereals,®* comprising wheat and barley, and the legumina, such 
as the bean and the chick-pea, for instance. The difference 
between these two classes is too well known to require any 
further description. 

CHAP. 10. — ^THE HISTORY OF THE VARIOUS KINDS OF GRAIN. 

The cereals are divided again into the same number of 
varieties, according to the time of the year at which they 
are sown. The winter grains are those which are put in 
the ground about the setting of the Vergilise,®® and there re- 
ceive their nutriment throughout the winter, for instance, 
wheat,®’ spelt,®® and barley.®® The summer grains are those 
which are sown in summer, before the rising of the Yergiliae/® 

■ The fiower of the lupine could not possibly produce any such effect; 
and the juice of cicuta, or hemlock, in only a very trifling degree. 

^5 This word answers to the Latin frumenta,” which indicates aH those 
kinds of corn from which bread was prepared by the ancients. 

See c. 59 of this Book. 

Triticum hibernum of Linnseus, similar to the <*siIigo’' mentioned in 
the sequel. Winter wheat w’-us greatly cultivated in ApuUa. 

“ Far.” This name is, often used in the classics, to signify com in 
general ; but in the more restricted sense in which it is here employed, it is 

Triticum dicoccum,” the “Zea’' of the Greeks. It consists of twovarie- 
ties, the single grained, the Triticum moiiococcum of Linnscus, and the 
double-grained, the Triticum spelta of Linnseus, which is still called “■ farra’^ 
in Friuli. 

Hordeum sativum of Linnaeus. 

See c. 66 of this. Book. , 

€ 2 ' . 
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such as naiilet,®^ panic, sesame/^ liorniiiiiiiii/^ and irio,®® in 
accordance, however, with the usage of Itdy only ; for in 
Greece and Asia all the grains are sown just after the setting of 
the Yergilise. There are some, again, that are sown at either 
season in Italy, and others at a third period, or, in other 
words, in the spring. Some authors give the name of spring- 
grain to millet, panic, lentils,®® chick-peas,®^ and alica,®® 
while they call wheat, barley, beans, turnips, and rape, semen- 
tive or early sowing seeds. Certain species of wheat are only 
sown to make fodder for cattle, and are known by the name of 

farrago,^’®® or mixed grain; the same, too, with the legumi- 
nous plants, the vetch, for instance. The lupine,^ however, is 
grown in common as ibod for both cattle and men. 

All the leguminous’* plants, with the exception of the bean, 
have a single root, hard and tough, like wood, and destitute of 
numerous ramifications ; the chick-pea has the deepest root of 
all. Com has numerous fibrous roots, but no ramifications. 
Barley makes its appearance® above ground the seventh day 
after sowing ; the leguminous plants on the fourth, or at the 
very latest, the seventh; the bean from the fifteenth day to 
the twentieth : though in Egypt the leguminous plants appear 
as early aa the thW day after they are sown. In barley, one 
extremity of the grain throws out the root, and the other the 

PamcTim Italicuia of LintisBUS. 

^ Pauiemn miliaceuai of Linnaeus. This was probably one of tbe first 
grmns from which bread was made. 

The Sesamum orientals of Linnaeus. It is no longer cultivated in 
Buro]^ though formerly it was much used in Greece. 

^ It is very doubtful if this is tbe same as clary, the Salvia horminurn 
of Linnaeiis, as that is one of the Labiatae, whereas here, most probably, a 
leguminous plant is spoken of. 

^ It has been asserted that this is identical with the Sisymbrium poly- 
ceratium of Lmnseus, rock-gentle, rock-gallant, or winter-cress. F^e, how- 
ever, is strongly of opinion that it can only he looked for in the Sisym- 
brium irio of Linnaeus. 

^ Ervum lens of Linnseus. 

The Cicer arietinum of naturalists, the Garhanzo of the Spaniards. 
It abounds in the south of Europe and in India. 

A variety of spelt was called by this name ; hut it was more gene- 
rally applied to a kind of flummery, pottage or gruel. 

^ Hence our word “forage.” 

* Lupinus hiiisutus andpilosus of Linnmus. 

® From Theophrastus, Hist. Plant, B. Till c. 2. 

A AE this, of course, depends upon numerous circumstances.. 
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Made ; this last flowers, too, before the other grain. In the 
cereals in general it is the "thicker end of the seed that throws 
out the root, the thinner end the blossom; while in the other 
seeds both root and blossom issue from the same part. 

During the ’Winter, corn is in the blade; but in the spring 
winter corn throws out a tali stem. As for millet and panic, 
they grow with a jointed and grooved^ stalk, while sesame has 
a stem resembling that of fennel-giant. The fruit of all these 
seeds is either contained in an ear, as in wheat and barley, for 
instance, and protected fl-om the attacks of birds and small 
animals by a prickly beard bristling like so many palisades; or 
else it is enclosed in pods, as in the leguminous plants, or in 
capsules, as in sesame and the poppy. Millet and panic can 
only be said to belong to the grower and the smaE birds in 
common, as they have no thing but a thin membrane to cover 
them, without the slightest protection. Panic receives that 
name from the panicule® or down that is to he seen upon it ; 
the bead of it droops languidly, and the stalk tapers gra- 
dually in thickness, being of almost the toughness and con- 
sistency of wood : the head is loaded with grain closely packed, 
there being a tuft upon the top, nearly a foot in length. In 
millet the husks which embrace the grain bend downward with 
a wavy tuft upon the edge. There are several varieties of 
panic, the mammose, for instance, the ears of which are in 
clusters with small edgings of down, the head of the plant 
being double; it is distinguished also according to the colour, 
the white, for instance, the black, the red, and the purple 
even. Several kinds of bread are made from millet, but very 
little from panic : there is no grain known that weighs heavier 
than mfllet, and which swells more in baking. A modius of 
millet will yield sixty pounds’ weight of bread; and three 
sextarii steeped in water will make one modius of fermenty.® 
A kind of millet’ has been introduced from India into Italy 
witliin the last ten years, of a swarthy colour, large grain, and a 

^ This is certainly the fact, as Fee says, but it is the same with all the 
graminea. 

^ A characteristic of the Panicum miliacenm in particular. 

® Or porridge; “pnls.*’ 

I It has been suggested that this was maize, bnt that is indigenous to 
South America. Fee has little doubt that it is the Holcus sorgho of Lia- 
nmus, the ‘Mndiaa millet,” that is meant. 
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stalk like that of the reed. This stalk springs np to the height 
of seven feetj and has tufts of a remarkable sizej known by the 
name of “ phobse.**® ' ■ This is the most prolific of all the cereals^ 
for from a single grain no less than three sextarii® are pro- 
duced: it requires, howeverj to be sown in a humid' soil. 

Borne kinds of' com begin to form the' ear at the^ third Joints 
and others at the fourth, though at its first formation the ^ ear 
remains still concealed. Wheat, however, has four^° articula- 
tions, spelt^^ six, mid barley eight. In the ; case of these last, 
the ear does not begin to form before the number of joints, as 
above mentioned, .is complete. Within four or five days, at 
the very latest, after the ear has given signs of forming, the 
plant begins to fiower, and in the course of as many days or a 
little more, sheds its blossom : barley blossoms at the end of 
seven days at the very latest. Yarro says that the grains are 
perfectly formed at the end of four times^® nine days from their 
fiowering, and are ready for cutting at the ninth month. 

The bean, again, first appears in leaf, and then throws out 
a stalk, which has no articulations^® upon it. The other legu- 
minous plants have a tough, ligneous stalk, and some of them 
throw out branches, the chick-pea, the fitch, and the lentil, 
for instance. In some of the leguminous plants, the pea, for 
example, the stem creeps along the ground, if care is not taken 
to support it hy sticks: if this precaution is omitted, the 
quality is deteriorated. The bean and the lupine are the only 
ones among the leguminous plants that have a single step : in 
all the others the .stem throws out branches, being of. a lig- 
neous nature, very thin, and in all cases hollow.' Some of 
these plants throw out the leaves from the, root, others at the 
top.^^ Wheat, barley, and the vetch, all the plants, in fact, 
which produce straw, have a single leaf only at the ,suininit : 
in barley, however, this leaf is rough, while ■ in the others it 

From tke .The stalk and husk.'Of the sorgho is covered 

with a fine doirn. The .reading cornis ” has been, adopted, 

® This, is considered by F^ tO' he very improbable. 

In reality the^ va^, aceording tO' the rapidity of the ,growth. 
u Strictly speaking, spelt has seven. 

^ This depends upon the time when it is sown, and, numerous other oir- 
cumstanees. 

Strictly spe^iug, he is right ; hut stil there is swelling in .the 
ilalk, to^he perceived at the points where the, leaves take th,elr rise, 
u This is inoorreet ; they all of them throw out leaves from the root. 
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is smootli. * * In tlie bean, again, tbe chick-pea, and the 
pea, the leaves are numerous and divided. In corn the leaf 
is simHar to that of the reed, while in the bean it is ronnd, as 
also in a great proportion of the iegundnons plants. In the 
ervilia^® and the pea the leaf is long/® in the kidney-bean 
veined, and in sesame^’ and irio the colour of blood. The 
lupine and the poppy are the only ones among these plants that 
lose^*^ their leaves. 

The leguminous plants remain a longer time in flower, the 
flteh and the chick-pea more particularly ; but the bean is in 
blossom the longest of them all, for the flower remains on it 
forty days ; not, indeed, that each stalk retains its blossom 
for all that length of time, but, as the flower goes ofl* in 
one, it comes on in another. In the bean, too, tlie crop is not 
ripe all at once, as is the case with corn ; for the pods make 
their appearance at different times, at the lowest parts first, 
the blossom mounting upwards by degrees. 

When the blossom is off in com, the stalk gradually thickens, 
and it ripens within fortj* days at the most. The same is the 
case, too, with the bean, but the chick-pea takes a much shorter 
time to ripen ; indeed, it is fit for gathering within forty days 
from the time that it is sown. Millet, panic, sesame, and all the 
summer grains are ripe within forty days after blossoming, 
with considerable variations, of course, in reference to soil and 
weather. Thus, in Egypt, we find barley cut at the end of 
six months, and wheat at the end of seven, from the time of 
sowing. In Hellas, again, barley is cut in the seventh month, 
and in Peloponnesus in the eighth ; the wheat being got in at 
a still later period. 

Those grains which grow on a stalk of straw are enclosed 
in an envelope protected by a prickly beard ; while in the bean 
and the leguminous plants in generd they are enclosed in pods 
upon branches which shoot alternately from either side. The 
cereals are the best able fi) withstand the winter, but the legu- 
minous plants afford the most substantial food. In wheat, the 

Tbe same as tbe Ervum*^ probably, the fitch, orobas, or bitter vetcb. 

Hot BO. with the pea, as known to ns. ■ 

This is only true at the end of the season, and when the plant is 
dying. 

These annuals lose their leaves only that have articulations on the 
stem; otherwise they, die outright at the /fall of the leaf, . ■ 
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grain lias several coats, bnt in barley,^® more particniarly, it is 
naked and exposed ; the same, too, with arinca/*^ but most of 
all, the oat. The stem is taller in wheat than it is in barley, 
but the ear is more bearded^^ in the l^t. Wheat, barley, and 
win ter- wheat®® are threshed out; they are cleaned, too, for 
sowing just as they are prepared for the mill, there being no 
necessity for parching®^ them. Spelt, on the other hand, millet, 
and panic, cannot be cleaned without parching them ; hence it 
is that they are always sown raw and with the chaff on. Spelt 
is preserv^ in the husk, too, for so wing, and, of course, is not 
in such case parched by the action of fire. 


CEAP.1L — SPELT. 

Of all these grains barley is the lightest,®^ its weight rarely 
exceeding fifteen pounds to the modius, while that of the bean 
is twenty-two. Spelt is much heavier than barley, and wheat 
heavier than spelt. In Egypt they make a meaP of olyra,®® 
a third variety of com that grows there. The Gauls have 
also a kind of spelt peculiar to that country : they give it the 
name of ^^braoe,^^®’ wMle to us it is known as ‘‘sandala it 
has a grain of remarkable whiteness. Another difference, 
again, is the fact that it yields nearly four pounds more of 
bread to the modius than any other kind of spelt. Yerrius 
states that for three hundred years the Homans made use of no 
other meal than that of corn. 

If by tunica'* be means tbe busk of cbaff, wbicb surrounds tbe 
gi-ain, tbe assertion is contrary to tbe fact, in reiation to barley and tbe 
oat. 

Only another name, Fee thinks, for tbe Triticum biberntim, or winter- 
wheat. Spelt or xea has been suggested, as also tbe white barley of the 
south of Europe ; see c. 20, 

Egyptian wheat, or rather what is called mummy-wheat, is bearded 
eqiMdly to barley. 

^ Siligo. 23 Before grinding. 

^ Oats and rye excepted. 

^ Here the word ‘*far** means “a meal,” or “flour,” a substitute for 
that of “ far,” or . “ spelt/* 

Triticnm monococcum, according to some. Fee identifies it with 
the Triticum spelta of LinnsBus. 

A variety, probably, of the Triticum hibernum of Linnseus, with white 
grains; the white-wheat of the Frencl), from which the ancient Gauls 
made their malt ; hence the French word “ brasser/' to “ brew/ 
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CHAP. 12 .- — WHEAT. 

There are numerous kinds of wheat which haTe received 
their names from the countries where they were hrst produced. 
For my part, however, I can compare no kind- of wheat to 
that of Italy either for whiteness or weight, qualities for which 
it is more particularly distinguished : indeed it is only with 
the produce of the more mountainous parts of Italy that the 
foreign wheats can be put in comparison.” Among these the 
w^heat of Bosotia'^® occupies the first rank, that of Sicily the 
second, and that of Africa the third. The wheats of Thrace, 
Syria, and, more recently, of Egypt, used to hold the third rank 
for weight, these facts having been ascertained through the 
medium of the athletes ; whose powers of consumption, equal 
to those of beasts of burden, have established the gradations in 
weight, as already stated. Greece, too, held the Pontic wheat 
in high esteem ; hut this has not reached Italy as yet. Of 
all the varieties of grain, however, the Greeks gave the pre- 
ference to the kinds called dracontion, strangia, and Selinusium, 
the chief characteristic of which is a stem of remarkable thick- 
ness : it "was this, in the opinion of the Greeks, that marked 
them as the peculiar growth of a rich soil. On the other hand, 
they recommended for sowing in humid soils an extremely 
light and diminutive species of grain, with a remarkably thin 
stalk, known to them as speiidias, and standing in need of an 
abundance of nutriment. Such, at aU events, were the opi- 
nions generally entertained in the reign of Alexander the Greai, 
at a time when Greece was at the height of her glory, and the 
most powerful country in the world. Still, however, nearly 
one hundred and forty-four years before the death of that 
prince we find the poet Sophocles, in his Tragedy of ‘‘ Trip- 
tolemus,’’ praising the com of Italy before all others. The 
passage, translated word for word, is to the following effect : — 

“And favour’d Italy grows white with hoary wheat.” 

And it is this whiteness that is still one of the peculiar merits 
of the Italian wheat ; a circumstance which makes me the more 
surprised to find that none of the Greek writers of a later 
period have made any reference to it. 

From Theophrastus, De Causis, B, iv. 

^ That of the Ukraine and its vicinity, which is -still held in high esteem. 
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Of tlie various kinds of wheat which are imported at the 
present day into Borne, the lightest in weight are those which 
come from Oanl and Chersonnestis ; for, upon weighing them, 
it will be found that they do not yield more than twenty 
pounds to the modius. The grain of Sai’dinia weighs half a 
pound more, and that of Alexandria one- third of a pound more 
than that of Sardinia; the Sicilian wheat is the same in 
weigh t as the Alexandrian. The Boeotian wheat, again, weighs 
a whole pound more than these last, and that of Afidcaa pound 
and three quarters. In Italy beyond the Badus, the spelt, to 
my knowledge, weighs twenty-five pounds to the modius, and, 
in the vicinity of Clusium, six-and-twenty. We find it a 
rule, universally established by -Niature, that in every kind of 
commissariat bread®^ that is made, the bread exceeds the weight 
of the grain by one- third ; and in the same way it is generally 
considered that that is the best kind of wheat, which, in 
kneading, will absorb one congius of water.®^ There are some 
kinds of wheat which give, when used by themselves, an ad- 
ditional weight equal to this ; the Balearic wheat, for instance, 
which to a modius of grain yields thirty-five pounds weight of 
bread. Others, again, will only give this additional weight 
by being mixed with other kinds, the Cjq)rian wheat and the 
Alexandrian, for example; which, if used by themselves, will 
3deld no more than twenty pounds to the modius. The wheat 
of Cyprus is swarthy, and produces a dark bread; for which 
reason it is generally mixed with the white wheat of Alexan- 
dria; the mixture yielding twenty-five pounds of bread to the 
modius of grain. The wheat of Thebais, in Egypt, w'hen 
made into bread, yields twenty-six pounds to the modius. To 
knead the meal with sea- water, as is mostly done in the mari- 
time districts, for the purpose of saving the salt, is extremely 
pernicious ; there is nothing, in fact, that will more readily 
predispose the human body to disease. In Gaul and Spain, 
where they make a drink®^ by steeping corn in the way that 
has been already described — they employ the foam^ which 
thickens upon the surface as a leaven; hence it is that 
the bread in those countries is lighter than that made else- 
where* ' 

Panis militaris. ' ■ ' To tlie^modias of whea 

He alludes to beer, or sweet-wort. See B. xif. c. 29. 

S3 He alludes toy^t. ■ See B. xxii. c. 82. 
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Them are some differences, also, in tlie stem of wlieat ; for 
tlie better tbe kind tbe tMcker it is. In Thrace, the stem, of 
the 'Wheat is covered with several coats, ^ which are rendered 
absointely necessary by the ' excessive cold of those regions. 
It is the cold, also, that led to the discovery there of the three- 
month wheat, the ground being covered with snow most 
of the year. At the end mostly of three months after it has 
been sown, this wheat is ready for cutting, both in Thrace and 
in other parts of the world as well. This variety is well known, 
too, throughout all the Alpine range, and in the northern pro- 
vinces there is no kind of wheat that is more prolific ; it has 
a single stem only, is by no means of large size in any part of 
it, and is never sown but in a thin, light soil. There is a two- 
month^ wheat also found in the vicinity of JBnos, in Thrace, 
which ripens the fortieth day after sowing ; and yet it is a 
surprising fact, that there is no kind of wheat that weighs 
heavier than this, while at the same time it produces no bran. 
Both Sicily and Achaia grow it, in the mountainous districts 
of those countries ; as also Euboea, in the vicinity of Carystus. 
So greatly, then, is Columella in error, in supposing that 
there is no distinct variety of three-month wheat even ; the 
fact being that these varieties have been known from the very 
earliest times. The Greeks give to these wheats the name 
of setanion.’* It is said that in Bactria the grains of wheat 
are of such an enormous size, that a single one is as large as 
pur ears of corn.®® 


CHAE. 13. BAELEY: EICE. 

Of all the cereals the first that is sown is barley. We shall 
state the appropriate time for sowing each kind when we come 
to treat of the nature of each individually. In India, there is 

TMs assertion, from Theophrastus, Hist, Plant. B. viii. c. 4, is not 
based on truth. It is possible that he may allude in reality to some other 
gramineous plant. 

s5 Trimestre. ^ Bimestre. ' . 

3^ CoiameEa (B. ii. c. 6) does mi state to this effect; on the contrary, 
he speaks of the existence of a three months^ wheat ; hut he asserts, and with 
justice, that wheat sown in the autumn is better than that sown in March. 

If he alludes here to what Theophrastus says, his assertion is simply 
that, in Bactria, the grains are as large as an olive-stone. 
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botk a cultiTated and a wild®® barley, from wBicli they make 
excellent bread, as well as alica."*^ Bnt the most faYonrite 
food of all there is rice/^ from which they prepare a ptisan^® 
similar to that made from barley in other parts of the world. 
The leaves of rice are fleshy,^® very like those of the leek, but 
broader ; the stem is a cubit in height, the blossom purple, 
and the root globular, like a pearl in shape.^^ 

CKAP, 14.—- POLEJ^TA. 

Barley is one of the most ancient aliments of man, a fact 
that is proved by a custom of tbe Athenians, mentioned by 
Menander,^ as also by the name of '^hordearii,”^ that used to 
he given to gladiators. The Greeks, too, prefer barley to any- 
thing else for making polenta^ This food is made in various 
ways : in Greece, the barley is first steeped in water, and then 
left a night to dry. The next day they parch it, and then 
grind it in the mill. Some persons parch it more highly, and 
then sprinkle it again with a little water ; after which they 
dry it for grinding. Others shake the grain from out of the 
ear while green, and, after cleaning and soaking it in water, 
pound it in a mortar. They then wash the paste in baskets, 
and lepe it to dry in the sun ; after which they pound it again, 
clean it, and grind ct in the mill. But whatever the mode of 
preparation adopted, the proportions are always twenty pounds 
of barley to three pounds of linseed,^® half a pound of coriander 
and fifteen drachmse^® of salt ; the ingredients are first parched^ 
and then ground in the mill. 

Those who want it for keepings store it in new earthen 
vessels, with fine flour and bran. “ In Italy, the barley is 
parched without being steeped in water, and then gyound to a 

There is no wild barley in India at tbe present day. 

« Porridge, or fermenty, « Qryza sativa of Linn^ns. 

*•' Like onr rice-milk, probably. See B. xxii. c. 26 . 

^ They axe not camose or fiesby, bnt tbiii, and similar to those of the 
rew. . , ■ ■ 

On the contrary, it is tongh and fibrous. 

^ « The barley was, originally, the prize given to the victor in the Elen, 
sinian games. 

48 1JX 3**"^ The aXfiVov of the Greeks. 

fe^id to give it a very disagreeable flavour 
. "X^Acetahulnm.**. , ^ ' „ 
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fine mealj with, the addition of the icgredients already men- 
tioned, and some millet as well. Barley bread, wMch was 
extensiTely used by the ancients, has now fallen into universal 
disrepute, and is mostly nsed as a food for cattle only. 

CHAjP. 15. — PTISAlsr. 

With barley, too, the food called ptisan^ is made, a most 
substantial and salutary aliment, and one that is held in very 
high esteem. Hippocrates, one of the most famous writers on 
medical science, has devoted a whole volume to the praises of 
this aliment. The ptisan of the highest quality is that which 
is made at Utica ; that of Egypt is prepared from a kind of 
barley, the grain of which grows v^th two points.®^ In Bsetica 
and Africa, the kind of barley from which this food is made is 
that which Turranius calls the “smooth’- barley: the same 
author expresses an opinion, too, that olyra®® and rice are the 
same. The method of preparing ptisan is universally known. 

CHAP. 16. TEAGUM. 

In a similar manner, too, tragum is prepai'ed from seod®^ 
w'heat, but only in Campania and Egypt. 

CHAP. 1*7. AMYLUM. 

Amylum is prepared from every kind of wheat, and from 
winter- wheat ®® as well ; but the best of aU is that made from 
three-month wheat. The invention of it we owe to the island 
of Chios, and still, at the present day, the most esteemed kind 
comes from there ; it derives its name from its being made 
without the help of the mill.®® Hext to the amylum made 
with three-month wheat, is that which is prepared from the 
lighter kinds of wheat. In making it, the grain is soaked in 

® Similar to oar pearl barley, probably. 

SV Aiiguli.’^ Dalecharaps interprets this as two rows of grain; bat 
Fee thinks that it signifies angles, and points. The Polygonum tagopyram 
of Linnseas, be says, buck- wheat, or black- wheat, has an angular grain, 
bat be doubts wbetner that can possibly be the grain here alluded to. 

There is no barley without a beard ; it is clearly a yariefcy of wheat 
that is alluded to. 

, Triticum spelta of Linnseus. 

** Semen,” the same as zea, or spelt. 


^ '"AfivXor. 
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fresli water, placed in woodea vessels ; care being taten to keep 
it covered with the liquid, which is changed no less than five 
times in the course of the day* If it can be changed at night 
as well, it is all the better for it, the object being to let it 
imbibe the water gradnaliy and equally. When it is quite 
soft, hut before it turns sour, it is passed through linen cloth, 
or else wicker-work, after which it is poured out upon a tile 
covered with leaven, and left to harden in the sun. Il^ext to 
the amylum of Chios, that of Crete is the most esteemed, and 
next to that the JSgyptian. The tests of its goodness are ite 
being light and smooth : it should he used, too, while it is 
fresh, Cato,®’^ among our writers, has made mention of it. 

CHAP. 18.-— THE n-ATXTBE OP BAEEEY. 

Barley-meal, too, is employed for medicinal purposes ; and 
it is a curious fact, that for beasts of burden they make a paste 
of it, which is first hardened by the action of fire, and then 
ground. It is then made up into balls, which are introduced 
vith the hand into the paunch, the result of which is, that the 
vigour and • muscular strength of the animal is considerably 
increased. In some kinds of barley, the ears have two rows 
of grains,®® and in others more j in some cases, as many as six.® 
The grain itself, too, presents certain differences, being long 
and thin, or else short or round, white, black,®® or, in some 
instances, of a purple colour. This last kind is employed for 
making polenta : the white is ill adapted for standing the se- 
verity of the weather. Barley is the softest of all the grains : 
it can only be sown in a dry, loose soil,®^ but fertile withal. 
The chaff of barley ranks among the very best ; indeed, for 
litter there is none that can be compared with it. Of all grain, 
barley is the least exposed to accidents, as it is gathered before 
the time that mildew begins to attack wheat ; for which reason 
it is that the provident agriculturist sows only as much wheat 

De Ee East. c. 87. This “ amylum” seems somewhat to resemble our 
steroh. . ^ ^ The Hordeum distichum of Xinnseus. , 

Hordeum hecsastichum of Lmuseus. The Hordeum Tulgare, or com- 
mon barley, has hut four rows. 

^ These yarieties are not kuown at the present day, and Fee questions 
If they ever existed. There is a black barley found in Germany, the Hor- 
deum nigrum of Willdenow. ■ 

A calcareous sofi is the best adapted for barley. 
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as may ba required for food. The saying is, that '^jariey is' 
sown in a. money-bag/’ because it so soon returns a profit. 
The most prolifie kind of all is that wMch is, got in at Car- 
thage,®.: in .Spain, i,n the month of Ap^il. ' It is in , the same 
month, that it is sown in Celtiberia, and yet it: yields two har- 
vests in the same year. All kinds of barley are cut sooner than 
other grain, and immediately after they are ripe ; tor the straw 
is extremely brittle, and the grain is enclosed in a husk of re- 
markable thinness, It is said, too, that a better polenta ® is 
made from it, if it is gathered before it is perfectly ripe. 

€HAF.- 19 . (8.)— AEII7CA, AKB OTICBK KINDS OF GEAIN THAT 
AEE OKO'WN IH THE EAST.' 

The several kinds of corn are not every where the same ; and 
even where they are the same, they do not always bear a simi- 
lar name. The kinds most universally grown are spelt, by the 
ancients known as adorea,” winter wheat, ^ and wheat all 
these being common to many countries. Arinca was oiiginaiiy 
peculiar to Gaul, though now it is widely diffused over Italy 
as well. Egypt, too, Syria, Cilicia, Asia, and Greece, have their 
own peculiar kinds, known by the names of zea,*® olyra, and 
tiphe.® In Egypt, they make a fine fionr from wheat of their 
own growth, but it is by no means equal to that of Italy. 
Those countries which employ zea, have no spelt. Eea, how- 
ever, is to be found in Italy, and in Campania more particularly, 
where it is known by the name of seed.”® The grain that 
bears this name enjoys a very considerable celebrity, as we 
shall have occasion to state ® on another occasion ; and it is in. 
honour of this that Homer’® uses the expression, 
apoupaj and not, as some suppose, from the fact of the earth 
giving lifed^ Amylum is njade, too, from this grain, but of a 

® Nova Cartbago, or New Carthage. 

This fallacious opinion is shared with Galen, De Facult. Anini. 
B. vL c. 11. 

Siiigo. , . . -65 Tritieum. 

The Triticum dicoceum, or spelt. 

Probably rye. ^ See the next Chapter. Semen. 

In c. 20, also in c. 29. This grain, which was in reality a kind of 
spelt, received its name probably trom having been the first cultivated, 

II. ii.'c. 548 the Jand that produces zea.^' 

Not d^ro from, “living.**. 
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coarser quality than, the kind already mentioned;” tMs, 
however, is the ouiy difference that is perceptible. 

The most hardy kind, however, of all the grains is spelt, and 
the best to stand the severity of the weather ; it will - grow in 
the very coldest places, as also in' localities that are but half 
tilled, or soils that are extremely hot, and destitute of water. 
This was the earliest food of the ancient inhabitants of Latium ; 
a strong proof of which is the distributions of adorea that 
were made in those times, as already stated.*^^ It is evident, 
too, that the Eomans subsisted for a long time upon pottage,?® 
and not bread ; for we find that from its name of ‘^ puls/^ cer- 
tain kinds of food are known, even at the present day, as pul- 
men taria.”^® Ennius, too, the most ancient of our poete, in 
describing the famine in a siege, relates how that the parents 
snatched away the messes of pottage"^ from their weeping 
children. At the present day, even, the sacrifices in conformity 
with the ancient rites, as well as those offered upon birthdays, 
are made with parched pottage.’^® This food appears to have 
been as much unknown in those days in Greece as polenta was 
in Italy. 

CHAP. 20.— WimCEE WHEAT. SIHILAGO, OH PIHE PIOUB. 

There is no grain that displays a greater avidity than wheat, 
and none that absorbs a greater quantity of nutriment, YYith 
all propriety I may justly caU winter wheat the very choicest 
of all the varieties of wheat. It is white, destitute of all 
flavour,®® and not oppressive®^ to the stomach. It suits moist 

72 Merely, as F^e says, from tbe faulty method employed in its prepa- 
ration, as starch has, in all eases, the same physical appearance. 

In e. 17 of this Book. In c. 3 of this Book. 

** Fuls,” like our porridge. 

Any food that was originally eaten with puls/^ and afterwards with 
bread, was so called, such as meat, vegetables, &c. 

■^7 « Oifam.” This word, which in the later writers signifies a “ cake,*" 
originaEy meant a hardened lump of porridge. 

.Pulte fritjilfi. 

“ Siligo.’* There are numerous contradictions in Pliny with reference 
to this plant, but it is now pretty generally agreed that it is the Triticum 
liihernum of linnseus: the “froment tousselle^' of the' French. It was 
formerly the more- general opinion that it was Identical with spelt ; but 
that cannot he the case, as spelt is red, and siligo is described as white. 

w Sine virtute-.” ■ It is doubtful what is the meaning of this. 

^ Sine pondere. ' ■ . - 
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localities particularly well, sucii as we find in Italy and dtillia 
Comata; . but beyond tbe Alps it is found to maintain its cha- 
racter only m tbe territory of tbe Aliobroges and that of the 
Memini ; for in tbe, other parts of those countries it degene- 
rates at: tbe end of two years into common wheat-®®'. The only 
method of preventing this is to take care and sow the heaviest 
grains only, 

(9.) Winter wheat furnishes bread of the very finest qualitv 
and the most esteemed delicacies of the bakers. The best 
bread that is known in Italy is made from a mixture of Cam- 
panian winter wheat with that of Pisae. The Campanian kind 
is of a redder colour, while the latter is white ; when mixed 
with chalk,®® it is increased in weight. The proper proportion 
for the yield of Campanian wheat to the modiiis of grain is 
four sextarii of what is known as bolted flour but when it 
is used in the rough and has not been bolted, then the yield 
should be five sextarii of flour. ^ In addition to this, in either 
case there should be half a modius of white meal, with four 
sextarii of coarse meal, known as seconds,'' and the same 
quantity of bran.®® The Pisan wheat produces five sextarii of 
fine flour to the modius ; in other respects it yields the same 
as that of Campania. The wheat of Ciusium and Arretium 
gives another sextarius of fine flour, but the yield is similar to 
that of the kinds already mentioned in all other respects. 
If, however, as much of it as possible is converted into fine 
whpt meal, the modius will peld sixteen pounds weight of 
white bread, and three of seconds, with half a modius of bran. 
These differences, however, depend very materially upon the 
grinding; for when the grain is ground quite dry it produces 
more meal, but when sprinkled with salt water®® a whiter 
flour, though at the same time a greater quantity of bran. It 
is very evident that farina," the name we give to meal, is 
derived from far." A modius of meal made from Gallic winter 

; 8® In other places he says, most unaccountably, that wheat degenerates 
intosiligo.*’ ® ■ 

8® As to this practice, see c. 29. . 

Quam Yocant castratara.” 

“ Prom this account, it would appear that there were twenty-four ses- 
tam to the modius j but the account in general is very contradictory. 

f Salt water is rarely used tor this purpose in modern times. See 
this passage discussed in Beckmann on Inventions, Bohn’s Bd. vol. i. n. 

von. IV. ■ ^ n ■■ 
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whaat, yields twenty- two pounds of bread ; while that of Italy^ 
if made into bread baked in tins, will yield two or tbxee 
poiijids more. When the bread is baked in the oxen,®® two 
pounds must be added in weight in either ease. 

(10.) Wheat yields a fine flour®® of the very highest qnality. 
In African wheat the modins ought to yield half a modius of 
fine flonr and five sextarii of pollen, that being the name 
given to fine wheat meal, in the same way that that of winter 
wheat is generally known as fios/’ or the flower.” This 
fine meal is extensively used in copper works and paper manu- 
factories. In addition to the above, the modius should yield 
four sextarii of coarse meal, and the same quantity of bran.. 
The finest wheaten flour will yield one hundred®® and twenty- 
two pounds of bread, and the fine meal of winter wheat one 
hundred®® and seventeen, to the modius of grain. When the 
prices of grain are moderate, meal sells at forty asses the mo- 
dius, bolted wheaten flour at eight asses more, and bolted 
flour of winter wheat, at sixteen asaes more. There is another 
distinction again in fine wheaten flour, which originated for- 
merly in the days of L. Faulus. There were three classes of 
wheat ; the first of which would appear to have pelded seven- 
teen pounds of bread, the second eighteen, and the third nine- 
teen pounds and a third : to these were added two pounds and 
a half of seconds,®^ and the same quantity of brown®^ bread, 
with six sextarii of bran. 

Winter wheat never ripens all at once, and yet there is none 
of the cereals that can so ill brook any delay j it being of so 
delicate a nature, that the ears directly they are ripe will begin 
to shed their grain. So long, however, as it is in stalk, it is 
exposed to fewer risks than other kinds of wheat, from the fact 

Artopticio.” See c. 27 of tliis Book. 

^ Without; tin, probably; or the tia bread may hare been baked 
before the fire, similar to the method adopted at the present day with the 
American ovens. ' ' 

^ ® Similago.’* Pounders still use meal occasionally for making moulds ; 
it is also employed in making paper. 

The mention of “ himdreds’’ here is evidently faulty, unless the other 
part of the passage is corrupt. Fee suggests twenty- two and twenty-seven. 

But -above we find him stating that “secandarius,” «‘ seconds** 
fiour, and cibarius,*^ or “ coarse,’^ meal, are the same thing. His con- 
trudictions crmiiot apparently be reconciled. 

‘“*2 The whole of this passjige, as Brotier remarks, is evidently corrupt. 
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of its always having the ear upright, and not retaining the 
dew, which is a prolMe cause of mildew. 

From arinca®® a bread of remarkable sweetness is made. 
The grains in this variety lie closer than they do in spelt ; the 
ear, too, is larger and more weighty. It is rarely the case 
that a modins of this grain does not weigh full sixteen pounds. 
In Greece they find great difficulty in threshing ■ it ; and hence 
it is that we find Homer saying that it is given' to beasts of 
burden, this being tiie same as the grain that he calls ^^olyra.’** 
In Egypt it is thx’^eshed without any difficulty, and is remark- 
ably prolific. Spelt has no beard, and the same is the case 
with winter wheat, except®^ that known as the Laconian, 
variety. To the kinds already mentioned we have to add 
bromos,^ the winter wheat just excepted, and tragos,®*^ all of 
them exotics introduced from the East, and very similar to 
rice. Tiphe^® also belongs to the same class, from which in 
our part of the world a cleaned grain resembling rice m pre- 
pared. Among the Greeks, too, there is the grain known 
as zea ; and it is said that this, as well as tiphe, when cleaned 
firom the husk and sown, will degenerate®'^ and assume the 
form of wheat ; not immediately, but in the course of three 
years. 

CHAP. 21. -—THE PEiriTPFLlTESS OP APEICA IH WHEAT. 

There is no grain more prolific than wheat, ITature having 
bestowed upon it this quality, as being the substance which she 
destined for the principal nutriment of man . A mo dins of 

Fee has no doubt that this was siligo, or winter-wheat, in a yqtj 
high state of cuItiTation. 

9^Ilv. 1.195. 

® There are still some varieties both of winter-wheat and spelt that 
have the heard. 

® It is generally thought that this is the oat, the A vena sativa of Linr 
naens, while some have suggested rice. Fee thinks that by the name, 
some exotic gramineons plant is meant. 

9"^ Probably a variety of spelt, as Sprengel conjectares, from Galen and 
other writers. See c. *16 of this Book. 

Fee thinks that it is the grain of the Festuca fliiitans of liinniEiis 
that is liere alluded to, and identifies it with the “ ulvapalustris" of Yirgil, 
Geor* iii. 174. , ‘ ^ , 

The Latin word degener” cannot here mean degenerate,” in our 
aense of the word, but must merely imply a change of nature in the plant, 

■ . ' . . . ' p ',2 ■ 
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wlieat, if the soil is favourable, as at Byzaeiam,^ a champaign 
district of Africa, mil yield as ranch as one hundred and fifty® 
niodii of grain. The procurator of the late Emperor Augustus 
sent him firom that place — a fact almost heyond belief— little 
short of four hundred shoots all springing from a single grain ; 
and ve have still in existence his letters on the subject. In 
a similar manner, too, the procurator of Hero sent Mm three 
hundred mad sixty stMks ail issuing from a single grain.® The 
plains of Leontium in Sicily, and other places in that island, 
m well as the whole of Bsetica, and Egypt more particularly, 
yield produce a hundred-fold. The most prolific kinds of 
wheat are the ramose wheat, ^ and that known as the hun- 
dred-grain”® wheat. Before now, as many as one hundred 
beans, too, have been found on a single stalk. 

CHAP. 22. — SESAME. EErSIMUM, OE lEIO. HOEHIKIBS:. 

We have spoken® of sesame, millet, and panic as belonging 
to the summer grains. Sesame^ comes from India, where they 
extract an oE from it; the colour of its grain is white. 
Similar in appearance to tMs is the erysimum of Asia and 
Greece, and indeed it would be identical with it were it not 
that the grain is better filled.® It is the same grain that is 
known among us as ‘‘ irio and strictly speaking, ought rather 
to be classed among the medicaments than the cereals. Of the 
same nature, too, is the plant called ^^horminum”® by the 
Greeks, though resembling cummin in appearance; it is sown 
at the same time as sesame : no animal will eat either this or 
irio whEe green. 

CHAP. 23.—PHE MODE OP mimwa com, 

AU the grams' are not easily broken, in Etruria they first 
^ See B, xtH. c. 3. / ■ 

We know of such fruitfulness as this in the wheat of Europe. 
Fifteeii-foM, as Fee remarks, is the utmost amount of produce that can be 
antlcipafed. . 

Fee mentions instances of 150, 92, and 63 stalks arising from a single 
grain; hut all these fall far short of the marvels here mentioneAhv 
Pliny 

^ The Triticnm compositum of Einnseus; supposed to have originaEv 
come from Egypt or Barbary. 

® ** Centigranium,’' , Probably the same as the last 
® In c. 10 of this Book. tSeee.lO. 

® ^ Already mentioned in 0 . 10. 

See B. xix. c. 47; and B. XX. c. 57. 
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parcli tlie, spelt in the eaij and then pound it with a pestle 
shod with iron at the end. In this instrument the iron is 
notched at the bottom j sharp ridges running out like the 
edge of a knife, and concentrating in the form of a star ; so 
that if care is not taken to hold the pestle perpendicularly 
while pounding, the grains will only be splintered and the iron 
teeth broken. Throughout the greater part of Italy, howeyer, 
they employ a pestle that is' only rough at the end, and 
wheels turned by water, by means of which the corn is gra- 
dually ground. I shall here set forth the opinions giyen by 
Mago as to the best method of pounding, corn. He says that 
the wheat should he steeped tet of ail in water, and then 
cleaned from the husk ; after which it should be dried in the 
sun, and then pounded with the pestle ; the same plan, he 
says, should be adopted in the preparation of barley. In the 
latter case, however, twenty sextarii of grain require only two 
sextarii of water. IVlien lentils are used, they should he first 
parched, and then lightly pounded with the bran; or else, 
adopting another method, a piece of unbaked brick and half a 
modius of sand should be added to every twenty sextarii of 
lentils. 

Ervilia should he treated in the same way as lentils. Sesame 
should be first steeped in warm water, and then laid out to 
dry, after which it should be rubbed out briskly, and then 
thrown into cold water, so that the chaff maj* be disengaged 
by floating to the surface. After this is done, the grain should 
again be spread out in the sun, upon linen cloths, to dry. Care, 
however, should be taken to lose no time in doing this, as it is 
apt to turn musty, and assume a dull, livid colour. The grains, 
too, which are just cleaned from the husk, require various 
methods of pounding. When the beard is ground by itself, 
without the grain, the result is known as acus,^’^^ but it is 
only used by goldsmiths.^* If, on the other hand, it is beaten. 

This would rather ^rate the grain than pound it, as Beekmaia ob- 
Eerves, See his Hist. Inv., vol. i.pp. 147 and John's where the 
meaning of this passage has been commented upon. Oesner, also, in his 
lexicon Ensficum, has endeavoured to explain It. 

■ It is surprising to find the Homans, not only kneading their bread ■ 
with sea- water, but putting in it pounded bricks, chalk, and sand I 
^ Beard chaff; so called, probably, from the sharpness of the points, 
like needles (acus). ... . 

See B. xxxiii. c. 3 ; where., he says, that a fire lighted with this ehaff, 
fuses gold .more speedily, than one made with maple wood. 
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out on the threshing-floor, together with the straw, the chaff 
has the name of ** palea,’’ ^ ^ most parts of 

the world is empio jed as fodder for beasts of biirden. The 
residue of millet, panic, and sesame, is known to ns as 
aplnda but in other countries it is called by Tarious other 
names. 

CHAP. 24 .— MILLET. 

Campama is particularly proliflc in millet, and a fine white 
ponidge is made from it: it makes a bread, too, of remarka.ble 
sweetness. The nations of Sarmatia live principally on thisi 
porridge, and even the raw meal, with the sole addition of 
mares’ milk, or else blood extracted from the thigh of the 
horse. The -Ethiopians know of no other grain but millet and 
barley* 

CHAP. 25 , — PANIC. 

The people of Gaul, and of Aquitania more particulariy, 
make use of panic i the same is the case, too, in Italy beyond 
tbe Padus, with the addition, however, of the bean, without 
which they prepare none of their food. There is no aliment 
held in higher esteem than panic by the nations of Pontus. 
The other summer grains thrive better in well-watered soils 
than in rainy localities ; but water is by no means beneficial 
to millet or panic when they are coming into blade. It is re- 
commended not to sow them among vines or fruit-trees, as it 
IS generally thought that these crops imppverish the soil. 

CHAP. 26 . ( 11 ) — VAEIOUS HINDS OP LEAVEN. 

is more particularly employed for making leaven ; and 
II beaded with must,^^ it will keep a whole year. The same 
B done, too, with the fine wheat-bran of the best quality; it 
IS kneaded with white must three days old, and then dried in 
tnq sun, after which it is made into small cakes. When re- 
quired for making bread, these cakes are first soaked in water, 

employ millet as one of tbeir principal articles of 
Jlbey also extract a km<i of wine from it, 

Yirgil afiiides to this, Georg, iii, 463 , 

anployed more than any other grain in the south of 

bread?^ grape-joioe. , This mnst have tended to affect the taste of the 
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and tlien boiled with tbe finest .spelt flour, . after wbieli the whole 
is m.ix;ed. up with the meal ; and it is generally thought that 
this is the best method of making bread. The Greeks .have 
e.stablished a rule that for a modius of meal eight ounces of 
leaven is enough, . 

: These kinds of leaven, however, can only he made at the 
time of vintage, bnt there is another leaven which may he pre- 
pared with barley and water, at any time it may happen to be 
required. It is first made up into cakes of two pounds in 
■weight, and these are then baked upon a hot hearth, or else in 
an earthen dish upon hot . ashes and charcoal, being left till 
they turn of a reddish brown. When this is done, the cakes 
are shut close in vessels, until they turn quite sour : when 
wanted for leaven, they are steeped in water first. 'When 
haidey bread used to be made, it ■was leavened ■with the meal 
of the fitch, ^ or else the chicheiing vetch, the proportion 
being, two pounds of leaven to two modii and a half of barley 
meal. At the present day, however, the leaven is prepared 
from the meal that is used for making the bread. For this 
purpose, some of the meal is kneaded before adding the salt, 
and is then boiled to the consistency of porridge, and left till 
it begins to turn sour. In most cases, however, they do not 
warm it at all, but only make use of a little of the dough that 
has been kept from the day before. It is very evident that the 
principle which causes the dough to rise is of an acid nature, 
and it is equally evident that those persons who are dieted 
upon fermented bread are stronger in body. Among the 
ancients, too, it was generally thought that the heavier "wheat 
is, the more wholesome it is. 

CHAP. 27. — THE MTHOD OF MAKIHU BEEAD ; OEIGIH OF THE AET. 

It seems to me quite unnecessary to enter into an account 
of the various kinds of bread that are made. Some kinds, we 
find, receive their names from the dishes with which they are 
eaten, the oyster-bread,^^ for instance : others, again, from 
their peculiar delicacy, the artoiaganus/^ or cake-bread, for 
example ; and others from the expedition with which they are 

20 Eryum. ■ 21 « See B. xxii. c. 72, . ■ 

22 Tills remark is founded upon, just notions. . . 

■23 0g|;rearms.;.' 

Trom dproc, and Xayawj/, bread and cake. 
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prepared, such as the speusticus/*^® or “ huny-hread.®* Other 
varieties receive their names from the peculiar method of 
baking them, such as oven-bread,^® tin-bread,®’^ and mould- 
bread.*® It is not so ver}^ long since that we had a bread 
troduced from Parthia, known as water-bread/® from a method 
in kneading it, of drawing out the dough by the aid of water, 
a process which renders it remarkably light, and full of holes,- 
like a sponge: some call this Parthian bread. The excellence 
of the finest kinds of bread depends principally on the goodness 
of the wheat, and the fineness of the bolter. Some persons 
knead the dough with eggs or milk, and butter even has been 
employed for the purpose by nations that have had leisure to 
cultivate the arts of peace, and to give their attention to the 
art of making pastry. Picenum still, maintains its ancient 
reputation for making the bread which it was the first to in- 
vent, alica®^ being the grain employed. The fiour is kept in 
soak for nine days, and is kneaded on the tenth with raisin 
juice, in tbe shape of long roils; after which it is baked in an 
oven in earthen pots, till they break. This bread, however, is 
never eaten till it has been weE®^ soaked, which is mostly done 
in milk mixed with honey. 

CHAP. 28. — ^WHEM- BAKEKS WEEE ElBST IXTBODUCED AT SOME. 

There were no bakers at Borne until the war with Bing 
Perseus, more than five hundred and eighty years after the 
building of the City. The ancient Bomans used to make their 
own bread, it being an occupation which belonged to the wo- 
men, as we see the case in many nations even at the present 
day. Plautus speaks of the artopta, or bread-tin, in his 
Comedy of the Aifiularia,®® though there has been considerable 
discussion for that very reason among the learned, whether or 

*5 From to hasten. A sort of crumpet, probably. 

26 Furnaceus. 2“^ Artopticeus, 

2® “ Clibanis/’ Tbe clibanus was a portable OYen or mould, broader at 
tbe bottom than tbe top, 

Aquaticus. See cc. 10 and 29 of this Book. 

It would appear to be somewhat similar to our rusks, 

23 Which ended A.U.C. 586. 

A. ii. 8. 9, 1. 4. ‘‘Ego bine artoptam ex proxumo utendam peio.^* 

It m thought by some commentators, that tbe word used by Pliny here 
was, in reaEty, Artoptasia,” a female baker ; and tbab be alludes to a 
passage in the Atdularia, which has now perished^ . , , 
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not tliat . lino really belongs to Mm, We haye tlie fact, too^ 
well ascertained, in tlie opinion of Ateius Capito, tbat tbe 
cooks in those days were in the habit of making the bread for 
persons of affluence, while the name of pistor was only 
giyen to the person who pounded, or pisebat/' the spelt. In 
those times, they had , no cooks in the number of their slaves, 
but used to hire them for the occasion fflom the market* The 
Cjanls were the first to employ the bolter that is made of 
horse-hair ; while the people of Spain make their sieves and 
meal-dressers of and the .Egyptians of papyrus and 

ruAes* 

CHAP, 29 . — ALICA.' 

But among the very first things of all, we ought to speak of 
the method employed in preparing aiica,®® a most deHghtful 
and most wholesome food, and which incontestably confers 
upon Italy the highest rank among the coimtries that produce 
the cereals. This delicacy is prepared, no doubt, in Egypt 
as well, but of a very inferior quality, and not worth our no- 
tice, In Italy, however, it is prepared in numerous places, 
the territories of Verona and Pisse, for example ; but that of 
Campania is the most highly esteemed- There, at the foot of 
mountains capped with clouds, runs a plain, not less in all than 
forty miles in extent. The land here — to give a description 
first of the nature of the soil— is dusty on the surface, but 
spongy below, and as porous as pumice. The inconveniences 
that generally arise from the close vicinity of mountains are 
here converted into so many advantages : for the soil, acting 
on it as a sort of filter, absorbs the water of the abundant 
rains that fall ; the consequence of which is, that the water not 
being left to soak or form mud on the surface, the cultivation 
Is greatly facilitated thereby. This land does not return, by 
the aid of any springs, the moisture it has thus absorbed, but 
thoroughly digests it, by warming it in its bosom, in a heated 
oven as it were. The ground is kept cropped the whole year 
through, once with panic, and twice with spelt ; and jet in the 
spring, when the soil is allowed to have a moments repose, 

Whicb itt Pliny’s time signified ‘‘ baker.’^ 

The Stip tenacissima of Linnsens, Fee says j or else the Bygeum 
spartam of Linnaeus. 

w Is to the cereal so called, see e. 10 of this Book. . 
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it will produce roses more odoriferous Iby far titan tlie cnltiTated 
rose j for the earth here is never tired of producing^ a cirenm- 
stance in wMch originated the common saying, that Gampania 
produces more nnguents than other countries do oil. 

In the same degree, however, that the Campanian soil excels 
that of all other countries, so does that part of it which is 
known to us as Laborim,®^ and to the Greeks as Phlegrseum, 
surpass all the rest. This district is bounded on two sides by 
the consular high road, which leads firom PuteoM to Capua on 
the one side, and firom Cumae on the other. 

Alica is prepared from the grain called zea, which we have 
already mentioned be being known to us as seed” wheat. 
The grain is cleansed in a wooden mortar, for fear lest stone, 
from its hardness, should have the effect of grating it. The 
motive power for raising the pestle, as is generally known, is 
supplied by slaves working in chains, the end of it being en- 
closed in a ease of iron. After the husks have been removed 
by this process, the pure grain is broken to pieces, the same 
implements being employed. In this way, there are three 
different kinds of alica made, the finest, the seconds, and the 
coarse, which last is known as aphserema.”^ Still, however, 
these various kinds have none of them that whiteness as yet 
for which they are so distinguished, though even now they are 
preferable to the Alexandrian alica. With this view — a most 
singular fact— chalk is mixed with the meal, which, upon 

becoming well incorporated with it, adds very materially to 
both the whiteness and the shortness of the mixture. This 
chalk is found between PuteoK and Feapolis, upon a hill called 
Leucogseam and there is still in existence a decree of the 
late Emperor Augustus, (who established a colony at Capua), 
which orders a sum of twenty thousand sesterces to be paid 
annually from his exchequer to the people of B’eapolis, for the 
lease of this hill. His motive for paying this rent, he stated, 
was the fact that the people of Campania had alleged that it 
37 Or p«rftmied oils. 

3® See B. iii 0 . 9. A volcanic district 
3® In c. 20 of this Book. 

Grain irom wliich the kTisk is removed. 

A snb-earbonate of lime ; it is still known in those parts of Campa- 
nia, and is eaiied “ iumera.*' 

^■3 Teneritatem, 

^ Prom the Greek, meaning “ white earth.** 
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was impossible to make tbeir alica witlioiit tbe kelp of tMs 
mineral. In tbe same Mil, snipbnr is found as well, and tbe 
springs of Araxus issue from its declivities, the waters of wbicli 
are particularly efficacious for strengthening the sight, healing 
wounds, and preventing the teeth from becoming loose, 

A spurious kind of alica is made, more particularly of a de- 
generate kind of zea grown in Africa; the ears of it are larger 
and Hacker than those of the genuine kind, and the straw is 
short. This grain is pounded with sand, and even then it is 
with the greatest difficulty that the outer coats are removed ; 
when stripped, the grain fills one half only of the original 
measure. Gypsum, in the proportion of one fourth, is then 
sprinkled over it, and after the mixture has been weU incor- 
porated, it is bolted through a meal-sieve. The portion that 
remains behind, after this is done, is known as excepticia,’’^ 
and consists of the coarser parts ; while that which has passed 
through is submitted to a secoud process, with a finer sieve ; 
and that which then refuses to pass has the name of secun- 
daria.’’^® That, again, which, in a similar manner, is submitted 
to a third sifting, with a sieve of the greatest fineness, which 
will only admit of sand passing through it, is known as cri- 
braria,”^”^ when it remains on the top of the sieve. 

There is another method, again, that is employed every 
where for adulterating it. They pick out the whitest and 
largest grains of wheat, and parboil them in earthen pots ; these 
are then dried in the sun till they have regained their original 
size, after wMch they are lightly sprinkled with water, and 
then ground in a miU. A better granseum ^ is made from zea 
than from wheat, although it is nothing else, in fact, hut a 
spurious alica : it is whitened by the addition of boiled mUk, 
in place of chalk. 

CHAP. 30 . ( 12 .) — THE LEGtJMIHOUS PIAHTS : THE BEAH. 

We now come to the history of the leguminous plants, 
among, which the place of honour must be awarded to the 

; Fie . enquires, and with good reason, how the African mixtiire ao- 
commodated itself to the stomachs of those who ate it. 

Eesidne, Seconds. 

, Sieve flour. ■ . ’ 

A porridge or pap, made of ground grain. At is mentioned by 
Cato,' 0 . 36. 
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bean;^® indeed, some attempts have even been made to use it 
for bread. Bean meal is known as ** lomentnm f. and, as is 
the case witk the meal of all iegnminons plants, it adds con- 
siderably, when mixed with dour, to the weight of the bread. 
Beans are on sale at the present day for numerous purposes, 
and are employed for feeding cattle, and man more particu- 
larly. They are mixed, also, among most nations, with 
wheat, and panic more particularly, either whole or lightly 
broken. In our ancient ceremonials, too, bean pottage^^ occu- 
pies its place in the religious services of the gods. Beans are 
mostly eaten together with other food, but it is generally 
thought that they dull the senses, and canse sleepless nights 
attended with dreams. Hence it is that the bean has been 
condemned®® by Pythagoras ; though, according to some, the 
reason for this denunciation was the belief which he enter- 
tained that the souls of the dead are enclosed in the bean : it 
is for this reason, too, that beans are used in the funereal ban- 
quets of the Parentaiia.®^ According to Yarro, it is for a 
similar canse that the Plamen abstains from eating beans ; in 
addition to which, on the blossom of the bean, there are cer- 
tain letters of ill omen to be found. 

There are some peculiar religious usages connected with the 
bean. It is the custom to bring home from the harvest a bean 
byway of auspice, which, from that circumstanoe, has the 
name of referiva.^’®^ In sales by public auction, too, it is 
thought lucky to include a bean in the lot for sale. It is a 
fact, too, that the bean is the only one among all the grains 
that fills out at the increase of the moon,®® however much it 
may have been eaten away : it can never he thoronghiy boded 
in. sea- water, or indeed any other water that is, salt. 

The Paha vulgaris of the modern naturalists. It is supposed to have 
originally come from Persia. 

It is said that this mixture is still employed in the Valais and in 
' Savoy.' 

Pahata. 

® Beans were used in ancient times, in place of halls or pebbles, in 
voting by ballot. Hence it has been suggested that Pythagoras, in recom- 
mending his disciples to abstain from beans, meant to advise them to have 
nothing to do with polities, 

^ The sacrifices ofifered to the Manes or spirits of deceased relations. 
See Ovid’s Fasti, B. ii. 1. 56/5. 

** Brought home.** The bean was offered up, to ensure good luck. 

f® Bidymus, in the Oeoponica, B, ii, e. 33, repeats thh^ absurdity. 
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The beaE is the first legEminons plant that is sown ; that 
being done before the setting of the Yergilise, in order that it 
may pass the winter in the ground. Yirgil^ recommends that 
it slioiiid be sown in spring, according to the usage of the, parts 
of Italy near the Padns : but most people prefer the bean that 
bas been sown early to that of only three months* growth; 
for, in the former case, the pods as well as the stalk afford a 
most agreeable fodder for cattle. When in hlossoih more par- 
ticularly, the bean requires water ; but after the blossom' has 
passed off, it stands in need of but yery little. It fertilizes^ 
the ground in which it has been sown as well as any manure ; 
hence it is that in the neighbourhood of Thessaly and Ma- 
cedonia, as soon as it begins to blossom, they turn up®® the 
ground. 

The bean, too, grows wild in most countries, as in those 
islands of the Northern Ocean, for instance, which for that 
reason have been called by ns the Pabarim.”®® In Mauritania, 
also, it is found in a wild state in various, parts, but so remark- 
ably hard that it will never become soft % boiling. 

In Egypt there is a kind of bean®® which grows upon a 
thorny stalk ; for which reason the crocodiles avoid it, being 
apprehensive of danger to their eyes. This stalk is four 
cubits in length, and its thickness, at the very most, that of 
the finger : were it not for the absence of articulations in it, 
it would resemble a soft reed in appearance. The head is 
similar to that of the poppy, being of a rose colour : the beans 
enclosed in this head are not above thirty in number ; the 
leaves are large, and the fruit is bitter and odoriferous. The 
root, however, is highly esteemed by the natives as a food, 
whether eaten raw or well boiled ; it bears a strong resem- 
blance to that of the reed. This plant grows also in Syria 
and Cilicia, and upon the banks of Lake Torone in Chalcidice. 

Georg, i. 215. 

This notion still prevails, and the bean, while in blossom, is dug info 
the ground to manure it, both in England and France. 

ss It does not appear, however, that this was done with the view of 
digging in, the beans. 

, Or Bean Islands. See B. iv. c. 27. 

^ The hfymphffia nelumho of Linnaeus is alluded to, but it is no longer 
to be foundin Egypt. Pliny is supposed to derive this from Theophrastu®, 
Hist. Plant. B. iv.,c. 10, but his translation is not exactly correct," . . 
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■ ; CHAP, Bl.-— beoths. pease. ' 

Among tlie leguminous plants ike lentil is sown in tie 
month of Ifovember, and the pea/^ among the Greeks, The 
lentil thrives best in a soil that is rather thin than rich, and 
mostly stands in need of dry weather. There are two kinds 
of lentil grown in Egypt; one of which is rounder and blacker 
than the other, which has a peculiar shape of its own. The 
name of this plant has been applied to various uses, and 
among others has given origin to our word lenticula.” ® I 
find it stated in some authors that a lentil diet is productive of 
evenness of temper. The pea requires to be sown in a warm, 
sunny spot, and is ill able to endure cold ; hence in Italy and 
the more rigorous climates, it is sown in the spring only, a light, 
loose soil being chosen for the puipose. 

CHAP. 32. — THE SEVEEAE KIHBS OP CHICK-PEASE. 

The chick-pea®^ is naturally salt,®^ for which reason it is apt 
to scorch the ground,* and should only be sown after it has 
been steeped a day in water. This plant presents consider- 
able difierenees in reference to size, colour,®^ form, and taste. 
One variety resembles in shape a ram’s head, from which cir- 
cumstance it has received the name of arietinum there 
are both the white and the black arietinum. There is also the 
columbine chick-pea, by some known as the pea of Venus 
it is white, round, and smooth, being smaller than the arie- 
tinum, and is employed in the observances of the night festivals 
or vigils. The cMcheling vetch, ^ too, is a diminutive kind of 
chick-pea, unequal aud angular, like®^ the pea. The chick- 
pea that is the sweetest in fiavoixr is the one that bears the 
closest resemblance to the fitch ; the pod in the black and the 
red kinds is more firmly closed than in the white ones. 

Pisum sativatn of Linnaeus. 

Meaning a wart or pimple on tlie face. 

Cicer arietiimm of the botanists. 

u salsilagine.” It abounds in India, and while blossom- 

ing, it distils a corrosm acid, which corrodes the shoes of those who tread 
upon it, 

There are still the red and the white kinds, the large and the small. 

Gicercula: the Lathyrns sativus of Lhinseus, It is difficnlt to eoak, 
and hard 01 digestion. See c. 26. 

This must be mud in relerence to some of the nease when in a dried 
state. 
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CHAT. 33. — THE KIDKEY-BEAH. 

The pod of tke cMck-pea is rounded, while in other legii- ■ 

minoiis plants it is long .and broad, like the seed which it 
coiitaiHs; in the pea, again, it is of a cylindrical form. ■ In 
the . case of . the kidney-bean®® it is usual to eat the pod together . 
with the seed. This last may be sown in all kinds of soils ' 
indifferently, between the ides of October®^ and the calends of 
l^oYember.’® As soon as ever the leguminous plants begin to 
ripen, they ought to be plucked, for the pods will Tery soon 
open and the seed fall out, in which case it is very difficult to 
find : the same is the case, too, with the lupine. But before 
we pass on to the lupine, it will be as well to make some men- 
tion of the rape , 

CHAP. 34. (13.)— THE EAPE. 

The Latin writers haye only treated of this plant in a cur- ^ 

sory mannei', while those of Greece have considered it a little 
more attentively ; though even they have ranked it among the 
garden plants. If, however, a methodical arrangement is to 
be strictly observed, it should be spoken of immediately after 
com, or the bean, at all events ; for next to these two produc- 
tions, there is no plant that is of more extensive use. For, in 
the first place, all animals will feed upon it as it grows; and j 

it is far from being the least nutritious plant in the fields for 
various kinds of birds, when boiled in water more particularly. 

Cattle, too, are remarkably fond of the leaves of rape ; and 
the stalks and leaves, when in season, are no less esteemed 
as a food for man than the sprouts of the cabbage these, 
too, when turned yellow and left to die in the barn, are even 
more highly esteemed than^^ when green. As to the rape 
itself, it will keep all the better if left in its mould, after which 
it should be dried in the open air till the next crop is nearly 
ripe, as a resource in case of scarcity. ]N”ext to those of the 

® A Tariety of tke Pkaseolus vulgaris of Linnaeus : tke “karieot”of 
tke French. Tke French kean and tke scarlet-runner are cooked in a 
similar manner among us. 

69 I5tk of October. 1st of November. 

Tbe Napo-krassica of Linnssus. The turnip cabbage, or rape- 
colewort. ■ 

, This taste, it is most probable, .is nowhere In existence at tke present' 
day, , 
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grape and com, tiiis is the most profitable harvest of all for the 
countries that He beyond the Padus. The rape is by no means 
difficult to please in soil, for it will grow almost anywhere^ 
Indeed where nothing else can be sown* It readily derives 
nutriment from fogs and hoar-frosts, and grows to a marvel- 
lous size ; I have seen them weighing upwards of forty pounds.*^® 
It is prepared for table among us in several ways, and is made 
to keep till the next crop, its fermentation’^^ being prevented by 
preserving it in mustard. It is also tinted with no less than 
six colours in addition to its own, and with purple even ; in- 
deed, that which is used by us as food ought to be of no other 
colour 

The Greeks have distinguished two principal species of rape, 
the male and the female,^®' and have discovered a method of ob- 
taining them both from the same seed ; for when it is sown thick, 
or in a hard, cloggy soil, the produce will he male. The smaller 
the seed the better it is in quality. There are three kinds of 
rape in all ; the first is broad and flat, the second of a spherical 
shape, and the third, to which the name of wild’^ rape 
has been given, throws ont a long root, similar in appearance 
to a radish, with an angular, rough leaf, and au acrid juice, 
which, if extracted about harvest, and mixed with a woman’s 
milk, is good for cleansing the eyes and improving defective 
sight. The colder the weather the sweeter they are, and the 
larger, it is generally thought ,* heat makes them run to leafi 
The finest rape of all is that grown in the district of E’ursia : 
it is valued at as much as one sesterce’^® per pound, and, in 
times of scarcity, two even. That of the next best quality is 
produced on Mount Algidus. 

CHAP. 35. — THE TX7EXIP. 

The turnip'^®* of Amiternum, which is pretty nearly of the 

This is not by any means an exaggeration. 

Aerimonia. 

These coloured varieties, Fee says, belong rather to the Brassica 
oleracea, than to the Brassica rapa. It is not improbable, from the stnic- 
ture of this passage, that Pliny means to say that the colours are artifici- 
ally produced. 

In reality, belonging to the Crucifera, the rape is hermaphroditical. 

Wild horse-radish, which is divided into two varieties, the Eapha- 
ms raphanistrum of Linnaeus, and the Cochlearia Armoracia, may possibly 
be meant, but their roots bear no resemblance to the radish. 

An enormous price, apparently. 

The Brassica napus of Linnseus. 
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same satEre as tlie rape, tliriYes equally well in a coM soil 
It is sowB just before tbe calends of March, four sextaiii of 
seed to the jugeriim. The more careful growers recommend 
that the ground should be turned up five times before ’ putting 
in the turnip, and four for rape, care being taken, in both 
cases, to manure it. well,. Itape, they say, wili thrive all the 
better, if it is sown together with some chaff. They w^ili 
_ have it, too, that the sower ought to be stripped, and that he 
should offer up a prayer while sowing, and say ; sow. this 
for myself and for m.y neighbours/’ The proper time for sow- 
ing both kinds is the period that intervenes between the festi- 
vals®® of the two divinities, Feptune and Yuican. It is said, 
too — and it is the result of very careful observation — ^tliat 
these plants wili thrive wonderfully well, if they are sown as 
many days after the festival of Heptune as the moon waa old 
when the first snow fell the previous winter. They are sown 
in spring as well, in warm and humid localities. 

CHAP. 36. (14.) — THE LUPINE. 

The lupine is the next among the leguminous plants that 
is in extensive use, as it serves for food for man in common 
with the hoofed quadrupeds. To prevent it &om springing 
out of the pod®^ while being gathered, and so lost, the best 
plan is to gather it immediately after a shower. Of all the 
seeds that are sown, there is not one of a more marvellous na- 
ture than this, or more favoured by the earth. Thirst of all, 
it turns every day with the sun,®® and shows the hour to the 
husbandman, even though the weather should happen to he 
cloudy and overcast. It blossoms, too, no less than three 
times, and so attached is it to the earth, that it does not re- 
quire to he covered with the soil ; indeed, this is the only seed 
that does not require the earth to be turned up for sowing it. 
It thrives more particularly on a sandy, dry, and even gravelly 
soil ; and requires no further care to be taken in ite cultiva- 
tion. To such a degree is it attached to .the earth, that even 

1st of March. 

®®.TIie Neptuiialia and the Vulcanalia ; 23rd of My and 23rd of 
August. 

. 8^ In, consequence of the brittleness of the pod. 

This is an exaggeration of certain phsenomena obser?ed in &e lea?es 
of all leguminons plants. 

TOL. IT. 


M 
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tbotigli left tipoE a soil tMeklj covered with brambles^ it will 
tbroW' out a. root amid the leaves aad brakes, and so coii» 
trive to reach the ground. Ve have already stated® that the 
soil of a field or vineyard is enriched by the growth of a 
crop of lupines; indeed, so far is it from standing in need of 
manure, that the lupiaes will act upon it as well as the very 
best. It is the only seed that requires no outlay at all, so 
much so, in fact, that there is no necessity to carry it even to the 
spot where it is sown ; for it may be sown the moment it is 
brought from the threshing-floor and from the fact that it 
fells from the pod of its own accord, it stands in need of no 
one to scatter it. 

This is® the very first grain sown and the last that is gathered, 
both operations generally taking place in the month of Sep- 
tember ; indeed, if this is not done before winter sets in, it is 
liable to receive injury from the cold. And then, besides, it 
may even be left with impunity to lie upon the ground, in case 
showers should not immediately ensue and cover it in, it being 
quite safe from the attacks of all animals, on account of its 
bitter taste : still, however, it is mostly covered up iu a slight 
furrow. Among the thicker soils, it is attached, to a red earth 
more particularly. In order to enrich® this earth, it should be 
turned up just after the third blossom ; but where the soil is 
sandy, after the second. Chalky and slimy soils are the only 
ones that it has an aversion to; indeed, it will never come to 
anything when sown in them. Soaked in warm water, it is 
used as a food, too, for man. One modius is a sufficient meal 
for an ox, and it is found to impart considerable vigour to 
cattle; placed, too, upon the abdomen®^ of children, it acts as 
a remedy in certain cases. It is an excellent plan to season 
the lupine by smoking it ; for when it is kept in a moist state, 
maggots are apt to attack the gei-m, and render it useless for 
reproduction. If cattle have eaten it off while in leaf, as a 
matter of necessity it should be ploughed in as soon as possible. 

la B. xvii. e. 6. 

Ex area.” This reading is faTOured by tbe text of Columella, B. ii. 
c. 10, who says the same. But ex arvo,” from the field, u e. th& “ moment 
it is gathered ” — 'Seems preferable, as being more consistent with the context, 

® From Theophr^tus, Hist. Plant. B. viii. c. L 11, &c. 

^ It is still thought that the lupine enriches the soil in which it grows. 

Mmelias Empirieus says, that boiled lupine meal, spread as a plaster,, 
and iaii m the abdomen, wili destroy intestinal worms. ' . . 
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CHAP. 37* (15.) THE VETCH. 

The vetch,®® too, enriclies the soil, and its cultivation en- 
tails no labour on. the agriculturist. It is sown after the 
ground has been but once turned up, and requires neither hoe- 
ing nor manuring ; nothing at aU, indeed, except harrowing. 
There are three periods for sowing it; 'the first is about the' 
setting of Arcturus, when it is intended for feeding cattle 
in the month of December, while in the blade ; this crop, too, 
is the best of all for seed, for, although grazed upon, it will 
bear just as well. The second crop is sown in the month of 
January, and the last in March ; this last being the best crop 
for fodder. Of all the seeds this is the one that thrives best 
in a dry soO. ; still, however, it manifests no repugnance to 
a shaded locality. This grain, if gathered when quite ripe, 
produces a chaff superior to that of any other. If sown neai' 
vines supported by trees, the vetch will draw away the juices 
from the vines, and make them languid. 

CHAP. 38. THE PITCH. 

The cultivation of the fitch,®® too, is attended with no diffi- 
culty. Jit requires weeding, however, more than the vetch. 
Like it, the fitch has certain medicinal®® properties ; for we 
find the fact still kept in remembrance by some letters of his, 
that the late Emperor Augustus was cured by its agency. Five 
modii wiE sow as much ground as a yoke of oxen can plough 
in a day. If sown in the month of March, it is injurious, 
they mj, to oSen : and •when sown in autumn, it is apt to pro- 
duce head-ache. If, however, it is put in the ground at the 
beginning of spring, it will be productive of no bad results. 

CHAP. 39. (16.) — ^SILICIA. t 

Silicia,®® or, in other words, fenugreek, is sown after alight 
ploughing®® merely, the farrows being no more than some tour 

Vicia sativa of Linajeus. 

® Or orobus, the Ervum ervilia of Linngeus. 

It is thought by many that the ervum is unwholesome, being prodac- 
tive of muscular weakness. The blade of it is said to act as a poison on 
pigs. However, we find the farina, or meal, extolled by some persons for 
its medicinal qualities ; and if we are to trust to the advertisements in the 
newspapers, it is rising rapidly in esteem. See B. xxii. c. 73. 

From Columella, B. iL c. 11. ■ ■ 

xrigonella.fcecuin G-rteouni of Linnaeus. Scarificatio.’^ . 

E 2'''' , 
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fingers in deptli ; tfie less tiae pains that are bestowed upon it 
tlie better it will thrive — a singular fact that there should, be 
anything that profits from neglect. The kinds, however, that 
are known as “ secale” and farrago^’ require harrowing onlj. 

CHAP. 40.— -SEOAUE OB ASIA. 

The people of Taurinum, at the foot of the Alps, give to 
secale®^ the name of asia it is a very inferior®^ grain, and 
is only employed to avert positive famine. It is proMc, but 
has a straw of remarkable thinness; it is also black and 
sombre-looking, but weighs extremely heavy. Spelt is mixed 
with this grain to modify its bitterness,®® and even then it is 
very disagreeable to the stomach. It will grow upon any soil, 
and yields a hundred-fold; it is employed also as a manure 
for enriching the land. 

CHAP. 41.^ — ^FAKEAGO: THE CKACCA. 

Parrago, a mixture made of the refuse of far/’ or spelt, is 
sowm very thick, the vetch being sometimes mingled with it ; 
in Africa, this mixture is sometimes made with barley. All 
these mixtures, however, are only intended for cattle, and the 
same is the case with the eracca,®^ a degenerate kind of legu- 
minous plant. Pigeqns, it is said, are so remarkably fond of 
this grain, that they will never leave the place where it has 
been given to them. 

■ CHAP. 42. — OCIOTM : EEVILIA. 

Among the ancients there was a sort of fodder, to w^hich 
Cato ^ gives the name of ** ocinum it was employed by them 
to stop scquring in oxen. This was a mixture of various kinds 
of fodder, cut green before the frosts came on. Mamilius Sura, 
however, explains the term differently, and says that ten modii 
of beans, two of vetches, and the same quantity of er villa,®®’®' 
were mixed and sown in autumn on a jiigerum of land. He 

^ Probably the Seeale eereale of Limiajiis, cultivated rye. 

^ It is ROW held in high esteem in many parts of Europe. 

Bye bM no bitterness, and this .assertion has led some: to doubt if it .is ' 
identical with the “ seeale’’ of Pliny. 

Pe,rhaps identical with the Ticia cracca of Linnaeus . 

In c. 54 and 60, and elsewhere. See B. xvii. c. 35. 

Probably, fitches. 
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states, also, that it is a still better plan to mix some Greek oats’^ 
witli it, tbe grain of wMcli never falls to, the ground ; this mix- 
ture, according to him, was ocinum, and was usually sown as a 
food for oxen. Tarro ^ informs us that it received its name 
on account of the celerity with which it springs up, .firom the 
Greek wziia quickly.” 

CHAP. 43. — LTTCEEXE. 

Lucerne ^ is by nature an exotic to Greece even, it having 
been first introduced into that country from Media/ at the time 
of the Persian wars with King Darius ; still it deserves to be 
mentioned among the very first of these productions. So su- 
perior are its qualities, that a single sowing will last more 
than thirty^ years. It resembles trefoil in appearance, but the 
stalk and leaves are articulated. Tbe longer it grows in the 
stalk, the narrower is the leaf. Amphiiochus has devoted a 
whole book to this subject and tbe cytisus.* The ground in 
which it is sown, being first cleaned and cleared of stones, is 
turned up in tbe autumn, after which it is ploughed and har- 
rowed. It is then harrowed a second and a third time, at in- 
tervals of five days ; after which manure is laid upon it. This 
seed requires either a soil that is dry, but full of nutriment, or 
else a well-watered one. After tbe ground has been thus pre- 
pared, the seed is put in in the month of May ;® for if sown 
earlier, it is in danger from the frosts. It is necessary to sow 
the seed very thick, so that aE the ground may be occupied, 
and no room left for weeds to shoot up in tbe intervals ; a 
result which may be secured by sowing twenty modii to the 
jugerum. The seed must be stirred at once with the rake, to 
prevent the sun from scorching it, and it should be covered 
over with earth as speedily as possible. If the soil is naturally 
damp or weedy, the lucerne wiE be overpowered, and the spot 

Pee suggests that this may be the Avena sterilis, or else the Arena 
fatua of LiiiB.8eiis., , 

De Re Rust. B. i. c. 31. 

2 Mediea,” in Latin, a kind of clover, the Medicago sativa of Linnsens* 
F^e is inclined to donbt this. 

* Pliny exggerates here : Columella, B. ii. c. 11, says, only “ ten a 
field, however, sown with it will last, with a fresh sowing, as long as 
twenty years. 

® See B. xiii. c. 47. 

® Columella, B. ii. c. II,. says IpnL ■ 
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degenerate into an ordinary pasture; it is necessary, tkerefores 
directly tke crop is an jnch in iieiglit, to disengage it from 
all T??eeds, by hand, in preference to the weeding-hook. 

It is cut when it is just beginning to flower, and this is re- 
peated as often as it throws omt new blossoms; which happens 
mostly six’ times in the year, and four at the very least. 
Care shonid he taken to prevent it from running to seed, as it 
is much more valuable as fodder, up to the thfrd year. It 
should be hoed in the spring, and cleared of all other plants ; 
and in the third year the surface should be well worked with 
the weeding-hook. By adopting this method, the weeds wiE 
be effectually destroyed, though without detriment to the lu- 
cerne, in consequence of the depth of its roots. If the weeds 
should happen to get ahead of it, the only remedy is to turn it 
up repeatedly with the plough, until the roots of the weeds are 
thoroughly destroyed. This fodder should never be given to 
cattle to satiety, otherwise it may be necessary to let blood ; it 
is best, too, when used while green. "When dry, it becomes 
tough and ligneous, and falls away at last into a thin, useless 
dust. As to the cytisns, which also occupies the very foremost 
rank among the fodders, we have already spoken® of it at snf- 
floient length when describing the shrubs. It remains for ns 
now to complete our account of all the cereals, and we shall 
here devote a portion of it to the diseases to which they are 
subject. 

CHAP. 44. (17.)-— THE DISEASES OE GEAIK : THE OAT. 

The foremost feature of disease in wheat is the oat.® Barley, 
too, will degenerate into the oat; so much so, in fact, that the 
oat has become an equivalent for com; for the people of Ger- 
many are in the habit of sowing it, and make their porridge of 
nothing else. ^ This degeneracy is owiug more particularly to 
humidity of soil and climate; and a second cause is a weakness in 
the. seed, the result of its being retained too long in the ground 
before it makes its appearance above it. The same, too, will 

By the aid of careful watering, as many as eight to fourteen cuttings 
are obtained in the year, in Italy and Spain. In the north of Europe 
there is hut one crop. ' 

® In B. xiii. c. 47. 

e ^ borrows this notion of the oat being wheat in a diseased state, 
from Theophrastus. Singularly enough, it was adopted by the learned 

Buffon. 
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be tte consequence, if tbe seed is decayed "when put in the 
ground. TMs may, be known, however, the moment it makes 
its appearance, from which it is quite evident that the defect 
lies in the root. There is another form of disease, too, which 
clo,8ely resembles the oat, and which supervenes when the 
grain, already developed to its Ml size, but not ripe, is struck 
by a noxious blast, before it has acquired its proper body and 
strength ; in this case, the seed pines away in the ear, by a 
kind of abortion, as it were, and totally disappears. 

The wind is injurious to wheat and barley, at three periods 
of the year in particular: when they are in blossom, directly 
the blossom has passed oif, and Just as the seed is beginning to 
ripen. In this last case, the grain wastes away, while in the 
two former ones it is prevented from being developed. Oleams 
of sunshine, every now and then, from the midst of clouds, 
are injurious to corn. Maggots, too, breed in the roots, Ivhen 
the rains that follow the seed-time are succeeded by a sudden 
heat, which encloses the humidity in the ground. Maggots 
make their appearance, also, in the grain, when the ear fer- 
ments through heat succeeding a fall of rain. There is a small 
beetle, too, known by the name of cantharis,*’^® which eats 
away the blade. All these insects die, however, as soon as 
their nutriment fails them. Oil,^^ pitch, and grease are pre- 
judicial to grain, and care should he taken not to let them come 
in contact with the seed that is sown. Eain is only beneficial 
to grain wMle in the blade ; it is injurious to wheat and barley 
wMle they are in blossom, but is not detrimental to the legu- 
minous plants, with the exception of the chick-pea. "When 
grain is beginning to ripen, rain is injurious, and to baiiey in 
pai'ticular. There is a white grass that grows in the fields, 
very similar to panic in appearance, but fatal to cattle. As to 

From Tbeopbrastus, Hist. Flant. B. riii. c. 10. 

Tbis but rarely happens in our climates, as Fee remarks, 

'Pile grains are sometimes, tbongb rarely, found devoured on tbe 
stalk, by a kind of iarvsR. 

gome coleopterous insect, probably, now unknown, and not tbe Can- 
tbaris vesicatoria, or Spanisb fiy,^’ as some have imagined. Biosco- 
rides and Atbenaeus state to the same effect as Pliny. 

The proper influence of tbe humidity of the earth would naturally 
be impeded by a coating of these substances. 

! This plant has not been identified ; but none of tbe gramineous 
plants are noxious to cattle, with the exception of tbe seed of darnel. 
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darnel, tlie tribulus,^'^ the thistle,^® and the burdock, I can 
consider them, no more than the bramble, among the maladies 
that attack the cereals, but rather as so many pests inflicted on 
the earth. Mildew,^ a malady resulting from the inclemency 
of the weather, and eipajly attacking the yine ®^ and corn, is 
in no degree less injurious. It attacks corn most frequently in 
localities which are exposed to dews, and in vallies which have 
not a thorough draught for the wind ; windy and elevated 
spots, on the other hand, are totally exempt from it. Another 
evil, again, in com, is over-luxuriance, when it falls to the 
ground beneath the weight of the grain. One evE, however, 
to which ail crops in common, the chick-pea even, are exposed, 
is the attacks of^ the caterpillar, w^'hen the rain, by washing 
away the natural saltness of the vegetation, makes it-® all the 
more tempting for its sweetness. 

There is a certain plant, too, which kills the chick-pea and 
the fltch, by twining around them ; the name of it is oro- 
banche.” In a similar manner, also, wheat is attacked by 
darnel,®® barley by a long-stalked plant, called mgilops,**®® and 
tbe lentil by an axe-leafed grass, to which, from the resem- 
blance of the leaf, the Greeks have given the name of pele- 
cinon.” All these plants, too, kiU the others by entwining 
around them. In the neighbourhood of Philippi, there is a 
plant known as ateramon,®® which grows in a rich soil, and 


Loliam temnlentum of Lianseus. See B. xxi. c. 58. 

“ Cardmis.*’ A general term, probably including tbe genera Centaurea 
(the pnckly kinds), Serratnla, Cardnus, and Cnicus. The Centaurea sol- 
stitialis is the thistle most commonly found in the south of Europe. 

Gallium Aparine of Linnseus. 

^ Barley, wheat, oats, and millet have, each its own ‘^ rubigo** or mil- 
dew, known to modem botany as tiredo. 

The Erineum vitis of botanists. 

22 This rarely happens except through the violence of wind or rain. 

2- See c. 32 of this Book. 

The Cuscuta Europsea, probably, of Linnaeus ; one of the Convolvuli. 

25 Jgra.” It is generally considered to bfe the same with darnel, 
though Pliny probably looked upon them as different; 

phe JIgilops ovata, probably, of Linnaeus. Dalechamps and Har- 
doum identify it with the barren oat, the Avena sterilis of Linnseus. 

To the Greek or battle-axe. It is probably the Biserrula 

petanaof Linnaeus, though the Astragalus hamosus and the Coronilla 
securidaca of Linnaeus have been suggested. 

Pliny has^ here committed a singular error in translating from 
Theopliraato, de Causis, B. it. e. 14 , who only says that a cold wind in 
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; kills tlie beam, after it has been exposed, while wet, to tlie 
of E Certain wind ; when it grows in a thin, light soil, 
this plant is called ^^teramon.” The seed of darnel is ex- 
tremely minute, and is enclosed in a prickly busk. ' If intro- 
duced into bread, it will speedily produce vertigo; and it is 
said that in Asia and Greece, tbe bath-keepers, when they want 
to disperse a' crowd of people, throw this seed upon burning 
coals. The phalangium, a diminutive insect of the spider 
genus,®® breeds in the fitch, if tbe winter happens to be wet. 
Sings, too, breed in tbe vetch, and sometimes a tiny snail makes 
its way out of the ground, and eats it away in a most singular 
manner. 

These are pretty nearly all the maladies to which grain is 
subject. . 

CHAP. 45.—THE BEST BEHEDIES FOB THE DISEASES OF OEAIF. 

The best remedy for these maladies, so long as grain is in 
the Made, is the weedlng-hook, and, at the moment of sowing, 
ashes. As to those diseases which develope themselves in the 
. seed and about the root, with due care precautions may be ef- 
fectually employed against them. It is generally supposed that 
if seed has been first steeped in wine,^^ it will be less exposed 
to disease. Yirgil recommends that beans should be drenched 
with nitre and amurca of olives ; and he says that if this is 
clone, they will be all the larger. Some persons, again, are of 
opinion, that they will grow of increased size, if the seed is 
steeped for three days before it is sown in a solution of urine 
and water. If the ground, too, is hoed three times, a modius 
of beans in tbe pod, they say, will yield not less than a modius 

the Ticinity of Philippi makes the beans difficult to eook or boil, drepdp^ovsg. 
From this word be has coined two imaginary plants, tbe ‘‘ ateramon/* 
and the “ teramon.” Hardouin defends Pliny, by suggesting that he has 
borrowed the passage from another somce, while Fee doubts if he really 
, understood the Greek language. 

39 More probably one of the Coleoptera. He borrows from Theo- 
phrastus, Hist.,„Aiiim. B. Tiii. c. 10. 

30 TMs will only prevent the young plants from becoming a prey to 
snails and slugs. 

31 'pijfg plan is attended with no good results. 

32 Georg, i. 193. It is generally said that if seed is steeped in a solu- 
tion of, nitre, and more particularly hydrochloric acid, it will germinate 
with accelerated rapidity the produce, . however, is no finer than at ' other 
times. 
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of shelled® Beans. . Other seeds, again, it is said, will he 
exempt fi’om the attacks of maggots, if bruised cypress^* leayas 
are mixed with them, or if they are sown just at the moon® a 
conjunction. Many persons, for the more efiectnal protection 
of millet, recommend that a bramble-frog should be carried at 
night round the field before the hoeing is done, and then buried 
in an earthen Tessel in the middle of it. If this is done, they 
say, neither spaiyows nor worms will attack the crop. The 
frog, howeyer, mist be disinterred before the millet is cut ; for 
if this is neglected, the produce will be bitter. It is pretended, 
too, that all seeds which have been touched by the shoulders 
of a mole are remarkably productive. 

Bemocritus recommends that all seeds before they are sown 
should be steeped in the juice of the herb known as ** aixoum,®’ ® 
which grows on tiles or shingles, and is known to us by the 
Latin name of ''sedum” or ^‘digitellum.’®® If blight pre- 
vails, or if worms are found adhering to the roots, it is a very 
pommon remedy to sprinkle the plants with pure amurca of 
olives without salt, and then to hoe the ground. If, however, 
the crop should be beginning to joint, it should be stubbed at 
once, for fear lest the weeds should gain the upper hand. I 
know for certain®^ that flights of starlings and sparrows, those 
pests to millet and panic, are effectually driven away by means 
of a certain herb, the name of which is unknown to me, being 
buried at the four comers of the field : it is a wonderful thing 
to relate, but in such case not a single bird will enter it. Mice 
are kept away by the ashes of a weasel or a cat being steeped 
in water and then thrown upon the seed, or else by using the 
water in which the body of a weasel or a cat has been boiled. 
The odour, however of these animals makes itself perceived 
in the bread even ; for which reason it is generally thought a 
better plan to steep the seed in ox-gall.® As for mildew, 
that greatest curse of all to corn, if branches of laurel are 

^ Terliaps, more properly cnisbed.^' 

The odour of cypress, or sarin, 1 ee thinks, might possibly keep 
away noxious insects. 

The “always living,’* or perennial plant, our “ honse-Ieek,’* the 
Sedum acre of Linnaeus. See B. xxv. c. 102. 

LMe finger,*” from the shape of the leaves. 

He must have allowed himself to be imposed upon in this case, 
thinks that this may possibly be efficacious against the attacks 
of rats, as the author of the Oeoponica, B, x,, states. 
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fixed in tlie ground j it wiE pass away from the fi.eld into tlie 
leaves of tlie laurel. Over-luxuriance in corn is repressed by 
the, teeth of cattle/® but only while it is in the blade ; in which 
case, if depastured upon ever so often, no injury to it when 
in the ear wEl be the result. If the ear, too, is once cut off, 
the grain, it is well known, will assume a larger^^ form, but 
will be hollow within and worthless, and if sown, will come 
1» nothing. 

At Babylon, however, they cut the blade twice, and then 
let the cattle pasture on it a third time, for otherwise it would 
ran to nothing but leaf. , Even then, however, so' fertile, is the 
soil, that it yields fifty, and, indeed, with care, as much as a 
hundred, fold. Kor is the cultivation of it attended with any 
difficulty, the only object being to let the ground be under 
water as long as possible, in order that the extreme richness 
and exuberance of the soil may be modified. The Euphrates, 
however, and the Tigris do not deposit a slime, in the same 
way that the Mlus does in Egypt, nor does the soil produce 
vegetation spontaneously; but still, so great is the fertility, 
that, although the seed is only trodden in with the foot, a crop 
springs up spontaneously the following year. So great a dif- 
ference in soils as this, reminds me that I ought to take this 
opportunity of specifying those which are the best adapted 
for the various kinds of grain. 

CHAP. 46. THE CEOPS THAT SHOULU BE SOWN IX THE DIPFEEENT 

SOILS. 

This, then,* is the opinion expressed byCato'^^ on the subject: 

In a dense and fertile soE wheat should be sown : but if the 
locality is subject to fogs, rape, radishes, millet, and panic, 
Where the land^^ is cold and moist, sowing should be com- 
menced earlier ; but where it is hot, at a later period. In a 
red, black, or gravelly soil, provided it is not watery, lupines 
should be sown ; but in chalk, red earth, or a watery soil, 
spelt.^®' Where a locality is dry, free from weeds, and not 
overshadowed, wheat should be put in ; and where the soil is 

3s Virgil, Georg, i. Ill, recommends the same plan, and it is stiU fol- 
lowed agricnltnrists. It is not without its inconveniences, however. 
This is not consistent with truth, for no fresh ear will assume its place.' 
Be Be Bust. c. 6. ■ ' Be Be Bust. c. S4, 

**Ador.’^ Seec. 10 of this Book. ' . 
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strong and. powerful, beans. Yetcbes sbonld be grown in a 
soil as free from water and weeds as possible ; while wheat 
and winter wheat are best adapted to an open, eleTated loca- 
lity, fully exposed to the warmth of the sun. The lentil 
thrives best in a meagre, red earth, free from weeds. Barley is 
equally suited for fallow land and for a soil that is not intended 
to be fallow, and three-month wheat, for a soil upon which a 
crop of ordinary wheat would never ripen, but strong enough 
to bear.” . » 

The following, too, is sound advice Those plants should 
be sown in a thin soil which do not stand in need of much 
nutriment, the cytisus, for instance, and such of the leguminous 
plants, with the exception of the chick-pea, as are taken up 
by the roots and not cut. Prom this mode of gathering them 
— legere”-— the legumina derive their name. Where it is a 
rich earth, those plants should he grown which require a 
greater proportion of nutriment, coleworts for instance, wheat, 
winter- wheat, and Eax. The result, then, will be, that a 
light soil will' be given to barley — the root of that grain stand- 
ing in need of less nntriment—while a more dense, though 
easily- worked soil, will be assigned to wheat. In humid loca- 
lities spelt should be sown in preference to wheat; but where 
the soil is of moderate temperature, either wheat or barley 
may be grown. Declivities produce a stronger growth of 
wheat, but in smaller quantities. Spelt and winter- wheat 
adopt a moist, cretaceous soil in preference to any other. 

( 18 .) The only occasion on which there ever was a prodigy 
connected with grain, at least that I am aware of, was in the 
consulship of P. JElius and Cneius Cornelius, the year^® in 
which Hannibal was vanquished : on that occasion, we find 
it stated, com was seen growing upon trees. 

VEAJP, 47 . — THU SYSTEMS OE CUXTIVATIOX EMPLOYED 

BY TABXOUS KATIOXS. 

As we have now spoken at sufficient length of the several 
varieties of grain and soil, we shall proceed to treat of the 
methods adopted in tilling the ground, taking care, in the very 

^ from VaiTo; DeBe East. i. 23. 

*5 ji,xs,c.553. ^ 

There is Hothing wonderful in a few grains of corn germmating in 
the cleft of a tree. , , 
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first place/ to make mention' of the peculiar facilities eBjoyed 
hj Egypt in this respect. In that country, performing the 
duties of the husbandman, the blile begins to oTerfiow, as 
already stated/^ immediately after the summer solstice or the 
new moon, gradually at first, but afterwards with increased 
impetuosily, as long as the sun remains in the sign of Leo« 
When the. sun has pa.ssed into Yirgo, the impetuosity of the 
OYerfiow begins to slacken, and when he has entered Libra the 
riTcr subsides. Should it not have exceeded twelve cubits In 
its overflow, famine is the sure' result ; and this is equally the 
case if it should chance to exceed sixteen ; for the higher it 
has risen, the more slowly it subsides, and, of course, the seed- 
time is impeded in proportion. It was formerly a very general 
belief that immediately upon the subsiding of the waters the 
Egyptians were in the habit of driving herds of swine over 
the ground, for the purpose of treading the seed into the moist 
soil — and it is my own impression that this was done in ancient 
times. At the present day even, the operation is not attended 
with much greater labour. It is wmli kno-^m, however, that 
the seed is first laid upon the slime that has been left by the 
river on its subsidence, and then ploughed in ; this being done 
at the beginning of I7ovemher. After this is done, a few per- 
sons are employed in stubbing, an operation known there as 

botanismos.’’ The rest of the labourers, however, have no 
occasion to visit the land again till a little before the calends 
of April, and then it is with the reaping-hook. The harvest 
is completed in the month of May. The stem is never so 
much as a cubit in length, as there is a stratum of sand be- 
neath the slime, from which last alone the grain receives its 
support. The best wheat of ail is that of the region of 
Thebais, Egypt^^ being of a marshy character. 

The method adopted at Seleucia in Babylonia is very similar 
to this, but the fertility there is still greater, owing to the 
overflow of the Euphrates and Tigris,^ the degree of irriga- 
tion being artificially modified in those parts. In Syria, too, 
the furrows are made extremely light, while in many parts of 

In B. V. c. 10. First of April. 

^9'. J. e. Egypt Proper, tlie Delta, or Lower Egypt, Thebais being in 
Upper Egypt... 

The, oTerflow of these rivers is by no means to be compared with 
that.of the Nile. 
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Italy, again, it takes as many as eight oxen to pant and blow 
at a single plough. All the operations of agricnltnre, but this 
in partienlar, should be regulated by the oracular precept— 
fiemember that cYery locality has its own tendencies.’* 

CHAP. 48 .— THE TAEIOXrS XlimS OE PIOUOHS. 

Ploughs are of various kinds. The coulter®^ is the iron part 
that cuts up the dense earth before it is broken into pieces, and 
traces beforehand by its incisions the future furrows, which the 
share, reversed,^ is to open out with its teeth. Another kind— 
the common plough-share — is nothing more than a lever, fur- 
nished with a pointed beak ; while another variety, which is only 
used in light, easy soils, does not present an edge projecting from 
the share-beam throughout, hut only a small point at the ex- 
tremity, In a fourth kind again, this point is larger and formed 
with a cutting edge ; by the agency of which implement, it 
both cleaves the ground, and, with the sharp edges at the sides, 
cuts up the weeds by the roots. There has been invented, at a 
comparatively recent period, in that part of G-aul®^ Imown as 
lihastia, a plough with the addition of two small wheels, and 
known by the name of plaumorati.**^ The extremity of the 
share in this has the form of a spade : it is only used, however, 
for sowing in cultivated lands, and upon soils which are nearly 
fallow. The broader the plough-share, the better it is for 
turning up the clods of earth. Immediately after ploughing, 
the seed is put into the ground, and then harrows^® with long 
teeth are drawn over it. Lands which have been sown in this 
way require no hoeing, hut two or three pairs of oxen are em- 
ployed in ploughing. It is a fair estimate to consider that a 
single yoke of oxen can work forty jugera of land in the year, 
where the soil is light, and thirty where it is stubborn. 

CHAP. 49 . ( 19 .) — THE MODE OF PLOUGHING, 

In ploughing, the most rigid attention should be paid to the 

remarks,, that the plough here described differs but little from 
that used in some provinces of France. S 2 Eesupinus. 

^ Gallia Togata. Ehaetia is the modern country of the Grisons. 
Accor^ng to Goropius Becanus, from the ancient Gallic for 

a plough- wheel. Hardouin thinks that it is from the Latin “plaustra 
rati and Poinsinet derives it from the Belgic pioum, a plough, and mt 
or a wheel. , , ,, , , 

‘‘Crates;”: probably made of hurdles; see Virgil, Georg, i. 95. 
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oracukr precepts giyea by Cato®® on tbe subject. Vbat is 
the essence of .good tillage ? Good ploughing. What is the 
second point ? Pioughing again. What is the third point ? 
Manuring, Take care not to make crooked furrows. Be 
careful to plough at the proper time,’* In warm localities it 
is. necessary to open, the ground immediately after the winter 
solstice^ but where it Is coM, directly after the vernal equinox : 
this, toOy should be done sooner in di^ districts than in wet ones, 
in a dense soil than a loose one, in a rich land than a meagre 
one. In countries where the summers are hot and oppressive, 
the soil cretaceous or thin, itis the best plan to plough between 
the summer solstice and the autumnal equinox. Where, on 
the other hand, the heat is moderate, with frequent fads of rain, 
and the soil rich and fail of vegetation, the ploughing should 
be done daring the prevalence of the heat. A deep, heavy 
soil, again, should be ploughed in winter ; but one that is very 
thin and dry, only just before putting in the seed. 

Tillage, too, has its own particular rules®® — iN’ever touch the 
ground while it is wet and cloggy ; plough with all your might ; 
loosen the ground before you begin to plough. This method 
has its advantages, for by turning up the clods the roots of the 
'weeds are killed. Some persons recommend that in every case 
the ground should be turned up immediately after the vernal 
equinox. Land that has been ploughed once in spring, from 
that circumstance has the name of vervactum.”®^ This, too, 
is equally necessary in the case of fallow land, by which term 
is meant land that is sown only in alternate years. The oxen 
employed in ploughing should be harnessed as tightly as pos- 
sible, to make them plough with their heads up ; attention 
paid to this point will prevent them fr'om galling the neck. If 
it is among trees and vines that you are ploughing, the oxen 
should be muzzled, to prevent them from eating off the tender 
buds. There should be a small bill-hook, too, projecting from 
the plough-tail, for the purpose of cutting up the roots; this 
plan being preferable to that of turning them up with the share, 
and so straining the oxen. When ploughing, finish the farrow 
at one spell, and never , stop to take breath in the middle. 

De Ee Bust. e. 61. . 

5® These rules are borrowed mostly from Yarro, B. i.' c. 19, and CoJu- 
iielk, B. ii. c. 4. ■■ ' 

“ .Yere actum « worked in spring.’^ 
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It is a fair- day’s work to plongli one jugerum, for tlie first 
time, nine inches in depth; and the second time, one jngeram 
and a half — ^that is to say, if it is an easy soil. If this, how- 
erer, is not the case, it will take a day to tan up half a jnge- 
rum for the first time, and a whole jngeram the second; for 
Nature has set limits to the powers of animals even. The 
furrows should be made, in every case, first in a straight line, 
and then others should be drawn, crossing them obliquely,®® 
Upon a hili-side the furrows are drawn transversely ®® only, 
the point of the share inclining upwards at one moment and 
downwards®® at another. Man, too, is so well fitted for labour, 
that he is able to supply the place of the ox even ; at all events, 
it is without the aid of that animal that the mountain tribes 
plough, having only the hoe to help them.®^ 

The ploughman, unless he stoops to his work, is sure to pre- 
varicate/^ a word which has been transferred to the I’oram, as 
a censure upon those who transgress — at any rate, let those be 
on their guard against it, where it was first employed. The 
share should be cleaned every now and then with a stick pointed 
with a scraper. The ridges that are left; between every two 
furrows, should not be left in a rough state, nor should large 
clods be left protruding from the ground. A field is badly 
ploughed that stands in need of harrowing after the seed is in; 
but the work has been properly done, when it is impossible to 
say in which direction the share has gone. It is a good plan, 
too, to leave a channel every now and then, if the nature of the 
spot requires it, by making furrows of a larger size, to draw off 
the water into the drains. 

(20.) After the furrows have been gone over again transverse- 
ly, the clods are broken, where there is a necessity for it, with 
either the hamw or the rake;®"^ and this operation is repeated 

58 Virgil ^ys the same, Georg, i, 9. 

Crosswise, or horizontally. 

2Iig-zag, apparently. 

A Hide foreshadowing of the spade husbandry so highly spoken of 
at the preheat day. . 

^ *^Fre?aricare,’* *'to make a halk,’^ as we call it, to make a tortuous 
furrow, diyerg^ng from the straight line. 

He^prohably means the heavy/' rastnim,’" or rake, mentioned by 
Tirgil, Georg, i. 164. It is impossible to say what was the shape of this 
heavy rake, or how it was used. Light, or hand rakes were in common ' 
me as well. 
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after the, seed, has heea put ia. This last harrowing is do.iie, 
where the usage o,f the Ioe.ality will allow of it, with either a 
toothed harrow, orelse a plank attached to the plough. This ope- 
ration,, of .coyering in the seed is called ‘^lirare,” from which is 
deriTed-the word deliratio.”®^ Yirgil,®^ it is ge.nerally thought, 
intends .to recommend sowing Biter four ploughings, in the 
passage where he says that land will bear the best crop, which 
has twice felt the sun and twice the cold. Where the soil is, 
dense, as in most parts of Italy, it is a still better plan to go 
over the ground five times before sowing ; in Etruria, they give 
the land as many as nine ploughings first The bean, however, 
and the vetch may be sown with no risk, without turning up 
the land at all ; which, of course, is so much labour saved. 

We must not here omit to mention still one other method of 
ploughing, which the devastations of warfare have suggested 
in Italy that lies beyond the Padus. The Salassi,®® when 
ravaging the territories which lay at the foot of the Alps, made 
an attempt to lay waste the crops of panic and millet that wx^re 
just appearing above the ground. Finding, how^ever, that 
ligature resisted all their endeavours, they passed the plough 
over the ground, the result of which was that the crops were 
more abundant than ever ; and this it was that first taught us 
the method of ploughing in, expressed by the word artrare/' 
otherwise aratrare,” in my opinion the original form. This 
is done either just as the stem begins to develope itself, or else 
when it has put forth as many as two or three leaves. E’er 
must we withhold from the reader a more recent method, which 
was discovered the year but one before this,®^ in the territory 
of the Treviri. The crops having been nipped by the extreme 
severity of the winter, the people sowed the land over again 
in the month of March, and had a most abundant harvest. 

We shall now proceed to a description of the peculiar methods 
employed in cultivating each description of grain. 

A gong crooked hence its meaning of, folly, dotage, or madness. 

® Georg, i. 47. Servius seems to understand it that the furrow shoiild 
he niitonehed for two days and two nights before it is gone oyer again, 

' Fee declines to gi?e credit to this story. 

83.0. 
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CHAP. 6,0'. (21.)— THE METHODS OE HAEKOWINGj STCBBING, AYD 

HOEIHG, ' EMPLOYED . JOE EACH DESCEIPTIOH OF O.EAl'H. , THE 

USE OF THE HAEEOW. 

For winter wKeat, spelt, wheat, zea/^ and barley, harrow, 
hoe and stub upon the days which will be mentioned ®^ in the 
sequel. A single hand per jugernm will be quite enough for 
any one of these kinds of grain. The operation of hoeing 
loosens the ground in spring when it has been hardened and 
saddened by the ngonrs of the winter, and admits the early 
sun to tlie interior. In hoeing, every care must be taken not 
to go beneath the roots of the com ; in the case of wheat, zea, 
and barley, it is best to give a couple of hoeings. Stubbing,'® 
when the crop is just beginning to joint, cleanses it of all 
noxious weeds, disengages tbe roots of the corn, and liberates 
the growing blade from tbe clods. Among tbe leguminous 
plants, the chick-pea requires the same treatment that spelt 
does. The bean requires no stubbing, being quite able of itself 
to overpower all weeds ; tbe lupine, too, is harrowed only. 
Millet and panic axe both harrowed and hoed ; but this opera- 
tion is never repeated, and they do not require stubbing. 
Fenugreek and the kidney-bean require harrowing only.' 

There are some kinds of ground, the extreme fertility of 
which obliges tbe grower to comb down the crops while in the 
blade — this is done with a sort of harrow"^^ armed with pointed 
iron teeth — and even then he is obliged to depasture cattle upon 
them. When, however, the blade has been thus eaten down, 
it stands in need of hoeing to restore it to its former vigour. 

But in Bactria, and at Cyrenae in Africa, ail this trouble has 
been rendered quite unnecessary by the indulgent benignity of 
the climate, and after the seed is in, the owner has no occasion 
to return to the field till the time has come for getting in the 
harvest. In those parts the natural dryness of the soil prevents 
noxious weeds from springing np, and, aided by the night dews 
done, the soil supplies its nutriment to the grain. , Virgil 
recommends that the ground should be left to enjoy repose every 
other year pd this,' no doubt, if the extent of the farm will 
admit of it, is the most advantageous plan. , If, .however, cir- 

® seed- wheat,” a variety only of spelt. 

In c. 65 of this Book. Enncatio. 

Orates. ■■ ■ -2 i 71. 
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ciimstaEces will not allow of it, spelt should he sown upon the 
ground that has been first cropped with lupines, vetches, or 
beai3,s ; for all these have a tendency to make the soil more 
fertile. We ought to remark here more particularly, that here 
.and there ■ certain plants are, sown for the benefit of others, 
.although, , as. already' stated in the preceding not to 

repeat. the same thing over again, they are of little value them- 
selves. But it is the nature of each soil that is of the greatest 
, importance. 

C.frAP. 51. (22.) — EVTBEHE PEETILITY OF SOIL. 

There is a city of Africa, situate in the midst of the sands 
as you journey towards the Syrtes and Great Leptis, Tacape‘‘^ 
by' name. The soil there, which is always well- watered, en- 
joys a degree of fertility quite marvellous. ’ Through this 
spot, which extends about three miles each way, a spring of 
water flows — .in great abundance itds true — ^but still, it- is only 
at certain hours that its waters are distributed among the in- 
habitants. Here, beneath a palm of enormous size, grows the 
■olive, beneath the olive the flg, beneath the fig, again, the pome- 
granate, beneath the pomegranate the vine, and beneath the 
vine we find sown, first wheat, then the leguminous plants, and 
after them garden herbs — all in. the same year, and all growing 
beneath another’s shade. Pour cubits square of this same 
ground — the cubit being measured with the fingers contracted 
and not extended — sell at the rate of four denarii.’'^ But what 
is more surprising than ail, is the fact that here the vine hears 
twice, and that there are two vintages in the year. Indeed, 
if the fertility of the soil were not distributed in this way 
among a multitude of productions, each crop would perish from 
its owm exuberance : as it is, there is no part of the year that 
there is .not some crop, or .other being . gathered in ; and yet, it 
is a well-lmowm fact, that the people do nothing at all to pro- 
mote this fruitfulness. . 

■^3 In B. xvii. e. 7. 

See B. y. c. .3, and B. xvi. c.- 50.' It is a.lso mentioned by. Ptolemy ' 
.and Procopius. It was situate eyidently in an oasis. 

Or arnf s length from the elbow. ' ' ■ 

He surely does not mention this as an extravagant price, more espe- , 
eially. when he has so .recently spoken (i c. 34). of rape selling at . .a sea-, 
terce per pound. ■ 

, ' F 2 
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There are Terj coEsiderable differences, too, in the nature of 
water, as emplojed for the purposes of irrigation. In the 
proyince of G-allia Harbonensis there is a famous fountain, 
Orge by name ; within it there grow plants which are sought 
for with such eagerness by the cattle, that they will pinnge 
over head into the water to get at them ; it is a well ascertained” 
fact, however, that* these plants, though growing in the water, 
receive their nutriment only ixom the rains that ML It is 
as well then that every one should be fully acquainted with the 
nature, not only of the soil, but of the water too. 

CHAK 52 , ( 23 .)— THE METHOD OE SOWING MOEE THAH ONCE 
IN THE YEAE. 

If the soil is of that nature which we have already*^® spoken 
of as tender,’”® after a crop of barley has been grown npon 
it, millet may be sown, and after the millet has been got in, 
rape. In succession to these, again, barley may be put in, or 
else wheat, as in Campania ; and it ^ill be quite enough, in 
such case, to plough the ground when the seed is sown. There 
is another rotation again— when the ground has been propped 
with spelt,®® it should lie fallow the four winter months; after 
wMch, spring beans should he put in, to keep it occupied tiH 
the time comes for cropping it with winter beans. Where the 
soil is too rich, it may He f^ow one year, care being taken after 
sowing it with corn to crop it with the leguminous plants the 
third year.®^ Where, on the other hand, it is too thin, the land 
should He fallow up to the third year even. Some persons re- 
commend that com should never be sown except in land which 
has lain fallow the year before. 

CHAP. 53 .— TEE MANIJBING OP BAND. 

The proper method of manuriug is here a very important 
subject for consideration — we have already treated of it at 
some length in the preceding Book,®® The only point that is 

How was this ascertained ? Fde seems to think that it is the Fes- 
tnca fliiitans of Linnaeus that is alluded to, it being eagerly sought by 
ciittle. 

In B. xviL c. 3. Tenerum. 

Adoreum. 

, ‘‘Tertio’^ may possibly mean the ‘HMrd time,*’{. e. for every third 
erop. ' ' 82 In B. svii. c. 6. : 
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imiversally agreed upon is, tliat we must never sow without 
.first maunriDg the ground ; although in this respect even there 
are certain ru,les to be observed. Millet, panic, rape, and tur- 
nips should never be sown in any hnt a manured soil. If, on' 
the other hand, the land is not manured, sow wheat there i.ii 
preference to barley. The same, too, with fallow lands; 
though in these it is generally recommended that heans should 
be sown. It should be remembered, however, that wherever 
beans are sown, the land should have been manured at as re- 
cent a period as possible. If it is intended to crop ground in 
autumn, care must be taken to plough in manure in the month 
of September, Just after rain has fallen. In the same way, 
too, if it is intended to sow in spring, the manure should be 
spread in the winter. It is the rule to give eighteen cart-loads 
of manure to each jugerum, and to spread it W’ell l-}efor8 
ploughing it in,^^ or sowing the seed.®* If this manuring, 
however, is omitted, it will be requisite to spread the land 
with aviary dust just before hoeing is commenced. To clear 
up any doubts with reference to this point, I would here ob- 
serve that the fair price for a cart-load of manure is one 
denarius ; where, too, sheep furnish one cart-load, the larger 
cattle should furnish ten unless this result is obtained, it 
is a clear proof that the husbandman has littered his cattle 
badly. 

There are some persons w^ho are of opinion that the best 
method of manuring land is to pen sheep there, with nets 
erected to prevent them from straying. If land is not ma- 
nured, it wall get chilled ; but if, on the other hand, it is over- 
manured, it becomes burnt up : it is a much better plan, too, 
to manure little and often than in excess. The warmer the 
soil is by nature, the less manure it requires. 

CHAP. 54 . ( 24 .) — HOW TO ascehtaix the quality of seed. 

The best seed of all is that which is of the last year’s growth. 
That which is two years old is inferior, and three the worst of all 

u ijres” seems to be a preferable reading to** arescat,’ * ** before it dries,’' 

Schneider, upon Columella, B. ii. c. 15, would reject these words, 
and they certainly appear out of place. 

Poinsinet would supply here ** tricenis diebus,'* ** in thirty days,” from 
Columella, .B. ii, c. 15. 
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•—beyond that, it is tinproductive.®® The same definite rule 
which applies to one kind of seed is applicable to them all : 
the seed which falls to the bottom®^ on the threshing-floor, 
should be reserTed for sSwing, for being the most weighty it 
is the best in quality ; there is no better method, in fact, of 
ascertaining its quality. The grains of those ears which have 
intervals between the seed should be rejected. The best grain 
is that which has a reddish hue,®® and which, when broken 
between the teeth, presents the same®® colour ; that which has 
more white within is of inferior quality. It is a well-known 
fact that some lands require more seed thau others, from which 
circumstance flrst arose a superstition that exists among the 
peasantry ; it is their belief that when the ground demands the 
seed with greater avidity than usual, it is famished, and devours 
the grain. It is consistent with reason to put in the seed 
where the soil is humid sooner than elsewhere, to prevent the 
grain from rotting in the rain : on dry spots it should be sown 
later, and just before the fall of a shower, so that it may not 
have to lie long without germinating and so come to nothing. 
When the seed is put in early it should be sown thick, as it is 
a considerable time before it germinates ; but when it is put 
in later, it should be sown thinly, to prevent it from being suf- 
focated. There is a certain degree of skill, too, required in 
scattering the seed evenly ; to ensure this, the hand must keep 
time®® with the step, moving always with the right foot. 
There are certain persons, also, who have a secret method®^ of 
their owm, having been born®^ with a happy hand which im- 
parts fruitfulness to the grain. Care should be taken not to 
sow seed in a warm locality which has been grown in a cold 

SG a stmle/v Xhis is not necessarily the case, as we know with reference 
to what is called mummy wheat, the seed of which has boen recovered 
at diiferent times from, the Eg}q)tiaE tombs. 

The threshing floor was made witli an elevation in the middle, and 
the sides on an indine, to the bottom of which the largest grains woidii 
be the most likely to fall. 

® ‘*Far** or spelt is of a red hue in the exterior. 

This appearance is no longer to be observed, if, indeed, Pliny is cor- 
rect : all kinus of corn are white in the interior of the grain. 

Hand-sowing is called by the French, “semer a la volee.’^ 

This occult or mysterious method of which Pliny speaks, consists 
solely of what we should call a “ happy knack," which some men have of 
sowing more evenly than others. 

8ors genialis atque feencda est. 
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one, nor sliould the produce of an early soil be sown in a late 
one. Those wbo. give advice to the contrary have quite mis- 
applied their pains. 

CHAP., 55.*— WHAT aUANTITT OF EACH KIHI) OF GEAIH IS EEQUISIT.E 
' ■ FOE SOWING A JUOEEXJM. 

®®Ib a soil of middling quality, the proper proportion of seed 
.is five modii of wheat or winter--wheat to the jugerum, ten of 
spelt or of seed-wheat — that being the name which w^e have 
mentioned®'^ as being given to one kind of W’^beat — six of 
barley, one-fifth more of beans than of wheat, twelve of 
vetches," three of chick-pease, ehicheling vetches, and pease, 
ten of lupines, three of lentils — (these last, however, it is said, 
must be sown with dry manure)-— six of fitches, six. of fenu- 
greek, four of kidney-beans, twenty of hay grass, and four 
sextarii of millet and panic. Where the soil is rich, the pro- 
portion must be greater, where it is thin, less,®® 

There is another distinction, too, to be made ; where the 
soil is dense, cretaceous, or moist, there should be six modii of 
wheat or winter- wheat to the jugerum, but w.here the land is 
loose, dry, and prolific, four wdii be enough. A. meagre soil, 
I too, if the crop is not very thinly sown, will produce a dimi- 
nutive, empty ear. Eich lands give a number of stalks to each 
grain, and yield a thick crop from only a light sowing. The 
result, then, is, that from four to six modii must be sown, 
according to the nature of the soil ; though there are some 
who make it a rule that five modii is the proper proportion for 
sowing, neither more nor less, whether it is a densely- planted 
locality, a declivity, or a thin, meagre soil. To this subject 
bears reference an oracular precept which never can be too 
carefully observed®^— Don’t rob the harvest.”®® Attius, in his 
Praxidicus,®® has added that the proper time for sowing is, 

This Gbapter is mostly from Cohimella, B. ii. c. 9. 

In c. 19 of this Book. 

Probably the mixture called “farrago ” in c. 10 and e. 41. 

tlpon this point the modern agriculturists are by no means agreed. 

Prom .Cato, Be Be Bust. c. 5. 

“ Segetem ne defrudes*” The former editions mostly read “ defruges/^ 
in which case the meaning would be, “ don’t exhaust the land.” 

This passage of Attius is lost, but Hermann supposes his words to 
have run thus : — 

serere, cum est 

Luna in Ariete, Geminis, Leone, Libra, Aquario. 
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when the moon is in Aries, Gemini, Leo, Libra, and Aquarius 
Zoroaster says it should be done when the sun has passed twelve 
degrees of Scorpio, and the moon is in Taurus. ^ 

CHAP, 56.-— THE PEOPES TIMES FOE SOWIIiTGr, 

"We now come to a subject which has been hitherto deferred 
tLT’ requires our most careful attention— the 

proper times for sowing. This is a question that depends in 

tf ’■ I therefL make 

it my first care to set forth all the opinions that have been 
TOtten in reference to the subject. Hesiod, the first writer 
who has given any precepts upon agriculture, speaks of one 
penod only for sowing— the setting of the TergilL : but then 
he wrote in Bffiotia, a country of Hellas, where, as we have 
pSf habit of sowing at that 

tbA correct writers, that with 

the earth, as with the birds and quadrupeds, there are certain 

^e Greeks at the time when the earth is warm and mokt 

Cf theYergilise, barley between the autumnal eqinos an^ 
IBa solstice, and vetches,^ kidney-beans, and lentils at 
the setting of Bootes:* it is of great importance, therefore 
to asoerton the exact days of the rising Ld setting of these 
constellations, as weU as of the others. There are some alsif 
who recommend the sowing to be done before the settin<^ of 
the Yergiliae, but only in a dry sod, and in those pSces 
where the weather is hot ; for the seed, they say,* if nut in the 

It IS umversaUy agreed, however, that the sowing should 

* i 227“ r 208 . 

* Cokmelia, B. ii c. 8 . See c. 74 of this Book. , 
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not be done about tlie period of the winter solstice ; for this 
Yerj good reason^ — tbe winter seeds, if put .in, before the. 
winter solstice, -will make tbeir appearance above ground on 
the seventh day, whereas, if they are sown just after it, they 
will hardly, appear by the fortieth. There are some, however, 
who begin very early, and have a saying to justify their doing 
so, to the ejdeet that if seed sown too early often disappoints, 
seed put in too late always does so. On the other hand, again, 
there are some ■ who maintain that it is better to sow in 
spring than in a had autumn; and they say that if they find 
themselves obliged to sow in spring, they would choose the 
period that intervenes between the prevalence of the west 
winds® and the vernal equino|:. Some persons, however, take 
no notice of the celestial phenomena, and only regulate their 
movements by the months. In spring they put in flax, the 
oat, and the poppy, up to the feast of the Quinquatria,'^ as we 
find done at the present day by the people of Italy beyond the 
Padus. There, too, they sow beans and winter- wheat in the 
month of I^ovember, and spelt at the end of September, up 
to the ides of October others, however, sow this last after 
the ides of October, as late as the calends of November.® 

The persons who do this take no notice, consequently, of the 
phaenomena of D^ature, while others, again, lay too much stress 
upon them, and hence, by these refined subtleties and dis- 
tinctions, only add to their blindness ; for here are ignorant 
rustics, not only dealing with a branch of learning, but thdt 
branch astronomy ! It must still, however, be admitted that 
the observation of the heavens plays a very important part in 
the operations of agriculture ; and Virgil,^® we find, gives it as 
Ms advice, that before any thing else, we should learn the 
theory of the winds, and the revolutions of the stars; for, as he 
says, the agriculturist, no less than the mariner, should regu- 
late his movements thereby. It is an arduous attempt, and 
almost beyond all hope of success, to make an endeavour to in- 
troduce the divine science of the heavens to the uninformed 

' ® FaYonius. , See B. , ii. c. 47. 

’ The fiye days’ festival in honour of Minerva. It begins on the four- 
teenth before the calends of April, or on the nineteenth of March. Yirgil, 
C^org. i. 208, says that flax and the poppy should be sown in autumn, 

® fifteenth of October ® First of November, 

w Georg, i. 204. , 
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mind^ of tBe rastic;' stiil, however, with a view to such vast 
practical results as must be derived from this kind of know- 
ledge, I shall make the attempt. There are some astronomical 
difficulties, however, which have been experienced by the 
learned even, that ought to be first submitted for consideration, 
in order that the mind may feel some encouragement on aban- 
doning the study of the heavens, and may be acquainted with 
facts at least, even though it is stiil unable to see into fu- 
turity. ' 


Cll'iil?., 57. (25.)-~~AEEA]S-aEMENT OP THE^ STABS ACCOBDITO TO THE 
TEItEESTBIAI. DAYS AND HI0HT8. 


In the first place, it is almost an utter impossibility to cal- 
cnkte wjth a fair degree of accuracy the days of the year and 
the movements of the sun. To the three hundred and sixty- 
five days there pe still to be added the intercalary days, the 
result oi the additional quarters of a day and night : hence it 
IS, that it is found impossible to ascertain with exactness the 
proper periods for the appearance of the stars. To this we 
must add, too, a certain degree of uncertainty connected with 
these mattem, that is universally admitted ; thus, for instance, 
bad and wintry weather will often precede, by several days, 
the proper period for the advent of that season, a state of things 
known to the Greeks as wffiile at another time, 

it will last longer than usual, a state of circumstances known as 
The effects, too, of the changes that take place 
in the seasons Aviil sometimes be felt later, and at other times 
eaidier, upon their reaching the face of the earth ; and we not 
unirequently hear the remark made, upon the return of fine 
weather, that the action of such and such a constellation is 
now completed. And then, again, as all tliese pheenomeiia de- 
pend upon certain stars, arranged and regulated in the vault of 
heaven,^ we find intervening, in accordance with the movements 
of certain stars, hailstorms and showers, themselves productive 
ot no slight results, as we have already observed, and apt to 
mterfare with the anticipated regular recurrence of the seasons 
A or are we to suppose that these disappointments fail upon the 
iiuman lace only, for other animated beings, as well as ourselves^ 


To be an early winter.” 
Cosfectmasidus. 


To be a lon£? winter,” 
la B. xvii. c, 2. 
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are deceived in regard to them, although endowed with even a 
greater degree of .sagacity, upon these poi.nts than "we are, from 
,tlie fact of, their very existence depeiidi,ng so materially upon 
.them. Hence it is, that we sometimes see tlie summer' birds 
killed , by too. late or too early cold, and the winter birds by 
heat coming out of the usual season.' . It is for this rea.soii,, 
that ¥lrgil,^^ has recommended us to study the courses of the 
planets, and has particulaiiy warned us to watch the passage 
of the cold star Saturn. 

There are some who look upon the appearance of the butter- 
fly as the surest sign of spring, because of the extreme delicacy 
of that insect. In this prese.nt year,^^^ however, in which I 
am penning these lines, it has been remarked that the flights 
of butterflies have been killed three several times, "by as many 
returns of the cold ; while the foreign birds, which brought 
us by the sixth of the calends of February every indication 
of an earl}’’ spring, .after that had to struggle against a winter 
of the greatest severity. In treating of these matters, we have 
to meet a two..fold difficulty : first of all, ,we have to ascertain 
whether or not the celestial phsenomena are regulated by 
.certain laws, and then we have to seek how to reconcile those 
laws with apparent fficts. "We must, however, be more par- 
ticularly careiiil to take into account the convexity of the earth, 
and the differences of situation in the localities upon the face 
of the globe ; for hence it is, that the same constellation shows 
itself to different nations at different times, the result being, 
that its influence is by no means perceptible everywhere at the 
same moment. This difficulty has been considerably enhanced, 
too, by various authors, who, after making their observations 
in different localities, and indeed, in some instances, in the same 
locality, have yet given us varying or contradictory results. 

There have been three great schools of astronomy, the Chal- 
deean, the Egyptian, and the Grecian.' To these has been- 
added a fourth school, which was established by the Dictator 
Caesar among ourselves, and to which wms entrusted the duty 
of regulating the year in conformity wi'th the sun’s. re volution,^® 
under the auspices of Sosigenes, an astronomer of considerable 
learning and skill. , His theory, too, upon the discovery of cer- 
tain errors, has since been corrected, no intercalations .having 

Georg. I 335. A.v.c. 830. 

Twenty-seventh of .January, Ad soils cursum.. 
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been made for twelve snceessive years, upon its being foiind 
that the year which before had anticipated the consteiiations 
was now beginning to fall behind them. Even Sosigenes him- 
self, too, though more correct than his predecessors, has not 
hesitated to show, by his contimial corrections in the three 
several treatises which he composed, that he still entertained 
great doubts on the subject. The writers, too, whose names are 
mserted at the beginning of this work,®® have sufficiently re- 
vealed the fact of these discrepancies, the opinions of one being 
rarely found to apee with those of another. This, however, 
IS less surprising in the case of those whose pleads the difference 
of the localities in which they wrote. But with reference to 
those who, though living in the same country, have still arrived 
at different results, we shall here mention one remarkable 
instance of discrepancy. Hesiod— for under his name, also, 
we have a treatise extant on the Science of the Stars — has 
stated that the morning setting of the Vergilim takes place at 
the moment ^ of the autumnal equinox ; whereas Thales, we 
find, makes it the twenty-fifth day after the equinox, Anaxi- 
mander the twenty-ninth, and Euctemon the forty-eighth. 

^ As for ourselves, we shall follow the calculations made by 
Jmius Csesar,®® which bear reference more particularly to Itah^’; 
though at the same time, we shall set forth the dicta of various 
other^ writers, bearing in mind that we are treating not of an 
mdividual country, but of Hature considered in her totality. 
In doing this, however,' we shall name, not the writers them- 
selves, for that would be too lengthy a task, but the countries 
in^ reference to which they speak. The reader must bear in 
mmd,^ then, that for the sake of saving space, under the head 
or Attica, we include the islands of the Cyclades as well j under 
that of Macedonia, Magnesia and Thraeia ,* under that of Egypt 


^9 Soon after the corrections made by order of Julius Csesar, the Pon- 
tihces mistook the proper method of mtercalation, by making it every 
tiiird year instead of the fourth ; the consequence of which was, that 
Augustus w^ ohhged to correct the results of their error by omittino* the 
intercalary day for twelve years. ® 

P*‘ohabIy refera to the list of writers originally appended to 
the First Book; but which m the present Translation is distrihXd at the 

astronomical writers here referred to 
see the end of the present Book, w, 

^i^Xog, It is now lost. 

3® In his work mentioned at the end of this Book, It is now lost 
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PlMBDice, Cyprus, and Cilicia-; under that of Bceotia, Locris, 
Fiioeis, and the. adjoining countries ; under that of Hellespont, 
Chersonesns, and the contiguous parts as far as Mount Atlios ; 
under that of Ionia, Asia and the islands of Asia ; under that 
of Heloponiiesus, Aehaia, and the regions lying to the west of 
it. Ch-aldffia, when mentioned,, will signify Assyria and Baby- 
lonia, as well. 

My silence as to Africa/'^ Spain, and the provinces of Oaul, 
will occasion no surprise, from the fact that no one has- pub- 
lished any observations made upon the stars in those countries. 
Btiii, however, there will be no difficulty in calculating them, 
even for these regions as well, on reference being made to the 
parallels which have been set forth in the Sixth Book.^® By 
adopting this course, an accurate acquaintance may be made 
with the astronomical relations, not only of individual nations, 
but of cities even as well. By taking the circular parallels 
which w^'e have there appended to the several portions of the 
earth respectively, and appljdng them to the countries in ques- 
tion, that are similarly situate, it will be found that the rising 
of the heavenly bodies wdll be the same for all parts within 
those parallels, where the shadows projected are of equal length. 
It is also deserving of remark, that the seasons have their 
periodical recurrences, without any marked difference, every 
four years, in consequence of the inffuence ^ of the sun, and that 
the characteristics of the seasons are developed in excess every 
eighth year, at the revolution of every hundredth moon. 

CHAT. 58. — ^THE EISIXO AHD SETTIXQ- OF THE STABS. 

The whole of this system is based upon the observation of 
three branches of the heavenly phsenomena, the rising of the 
constellations, their setting, and the regular recurrence of the 
seasons. These risings and settings may be observed in two 
different -ways : — The stars are either concealed, and cease to 
be seen at the rising of the sun, or else present themselves to 
our view at his setting — this last being more generally known 
by the name of emersion ’’ than of rising,’* while their dis- 

... 2® J. Asia Minor. 

L e.. the north-west parts of Africa- 
ns See c. 39 of that Book., 

20 it Eatioiie solis.” , This theory of the snccession.of changes every four 
years, was promulgated by Eudoxus See B. ii. c. 48. 
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appearance is rather an ‘‘“occultation than a ’'^ setting/'’*— 
Considered, again, in another point of Tiew, 'when upon cer- 
tain days they begin to appear or disappear, at the setting 
or the rising of the sun, as the case may be, these are called 
their morning or their evening settings or risings, according 
as each of these phsenomena takes place at day-break or twilight. 
It requires an interval of three quarters of an hour at least be- 
fore the rising of the sun or after his setting, for the stars to 
be visible to us. In addition to this, there are certain stars 
which rise and set twice.^ Ail that we here state bears refer- 
ence, it must be remembered, to the fixed stars only. 

CHAP. 59. — THE EPOCHS OP THE SEASOKS. 

The year is divided into four periods or seasons, the recurrence 
of which is indicated by the increase or diminution of the 
daylight. Immediately after the winter solstice the days begin 
to increase, and by the time of the vernal equinox, or in other 
words, in ninety days and three hours, the day is equal in 
length to the night. After this, for nihety-four days and 
twelve hours, the days continue to increase, and the nights to 
diminish in proportion, up to the summer solstice ; and from 
that point the days, though gradually decreasing, are still in 
excess of the nights for ninety-two days, twelve hours, until the 
autumnal equinox. At this period the days are of equal 
length with the nighiB, and after it they continue to decrease 
inversely to the nights until the winter solstice, a period 
of eighty-eight days and three hours. In all these calcu- 
lations, it must be remembered, equinoctial-^ hours are spoken 
of, and not those measured arbitrarily in reference to the 
length of any one day in particular, xlll these seasons, too, 
commence at the eighth degree of the signs of the Zodiac. 
The winter solstice begins at the eighth degree of Capricorn, 
the eighth day before the calends of January, in general the 
vernal equinox at the eighth degree of Aries ; the summer 
solstice, at the eighth degree of Cancer ; and the autumnal 
equinox at the eighth degree of Libra : and it is rarety that 

See c. 89, as to Arctiirus and Aquila. 

He speaks of Equinoctial hours, these being in all cases of the same 
length, in contradistinction to the Temporal, or Unequal hours, which 
with the Romans were a twelfth part of the Natural day, from, sunrise to 
sunset, and of course were continually varying. 

Twenty-fifth of December. Fere. 
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tliese days do not respectively give some indication of a change 
in the weather. ^ ' 

These four seasons again, are subdivided, each of them, into 
two equal parts. Thus, for instance, between the summer 
solstice and the autumnal equinox, the setting of the Lyre,^^ 
on the forty-sixth day, indicates the beginning of autumn; be- 
tween the autumnal equinox and the winter solstice, the morn- 
ing setting of the Vergilise, on the forty-fourth day, denotes 
the beginning of winter ; between the winter solstice and the 
vernal equinox, the prevalence of the west winds on the forty- 
fifth day, denotes the commencement of spring; and between 
the vernal equinox and the summer solstice, the morning rising 
of the Yergiiise, on the forty-eighth day, announces the com- 
mencement of summer. We shall here make seed-time, or in 
other words, the morning setting of the Tergilise, our starting- 
point and shall not interrupt the thread of our explanation 
by making any mention of the minor constellations, as such a 
course would only augment the difficulties that already exist. 
It is much about this period that the stormy constellation of 
Orion departs, after traversing a large portion of the heavens/^® 

CHAP. 60.— -THE PEOPEE TIME FOR WIHTEE SOWINO. 

Most persons anticipate the proper time for sowing, and be- 
gin to put in the corn immediately after the eleventh day of 
the autumnal equinox, at the rising of the Crown, when we 
may reckon, almost to a certainty, upon several days of rainy 
weather in succession. Xenophon®* is of opinion, that sowing 
should not be commenced until the Deity has given us the 
signal for it, a term by which Cicero understands the rains that 
prevail in Xovemher. The true method to he adopted, how- 
ever, is not to sow until the leaves begin to fall. Some per** 
sons are of opinion that this takes place at the setting of the 

In this Translation, the names of the Constellations are given in 
Englisli, except in the case of the signs of the Zodiac, wliicli are univer- 
sally known by their Latin appellations. 

sa jje begins in c. 64, at the winter solstice, and omits the period be- 
tween the eleventh of Xovemher and the winter solstice altogether, so far 
as the mention of individual days. 

33 Cumsidus vehemens Orionis iisdem diebns longo decedat spatio/’ 
This passage is apparently unintelligible, if considered, as Siliig reads 
it, as dependent on the preceding one. 

3^ In liis CEconomica. 
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Yergilise, or the third day before the ides of ITovember, as 
already stated, and they carefully observe it, for it is a con- 
stellation very easily remarked in the heavens, and warns us 
to resume our winter clothes,®® Hence it is, that iminediately 
on its setting, the approach of winter is expected, and care is 
taken by those who are on their guard against the exorbitant 
charges of the shop-keepers, to provide themselves with an 
appropriate dress. If the Yergiliee set with cloudy weather, 
it forebodes a rainy winter, and the prices of cloaks®^ imme- 
diately rise; hnt if, on the other hand, the weather is clear at 
that period, a sharp winter is to be expected, and then the 
price of garments of other descriptions is sure to go up. But 
as to the husbandman, unacquainted as he is with the phe- 
nomena of the heavens, his brambles are to him in place of 
constellations, and if he looks at the ground he sees it covered 
with their leaves. This fall of the leaves, earlier in one place 
and later in another, i^ a sure criterion of the temperature of 
the weather; for there is a great aflhiity between the effects 
produced by the weather in this respect, and the nature of the 
soil and climate. There is this peculiar advantage, too, in the 
careful observation of these effects, that they are sure to be 
perceptible throughout the whole earth, while at the same time 
they have certain features which are peculiar to each individual 
loc^ty, — A person may perhaps be surprised at this, who does 
not bear in mind that the herb pennyroyal,®® which is hung up 
in our larders, always blossoms on the day of the winter sol- 
stice; so ffrmly resolved is Hature that nothing shall remain 
concealed from us, and in that spirit has given us the fall of 
the leaf as the signal for sowing. 

Such is the true method of interpreting all these phcenomena, 
panted to us by Hature as a manifestation of her will. It 
is in this way that she warns us to prepare the ground, makes 
ns a promise of a manure, as it were, in the fall of the leaves, 
announces to us that the earth and the productions thereof are 
thus protected by her against the cold, and warns us to hasten 
the operations of agriculture. 

In B. ii. c. 47. 

Vestis institor est.*' This passage is probably imperfect, 

“Lacernarum/' ss ‘^.Puleium.” See B. ii. c» 41. 
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CHAP. 6 L— WHEN 


TO SOW THE XEGtraaiNOUS PLANTS AND TEE 
poppr. 

^ Varro^^ has given no other sign hut this^® for our guidance 
in sowing the bean. Some persons ar§ of opinion that it should 
be sown at full moon, the lentil between the twenty-fifth and 
thirtieth day of the moon, and the vetch on the same days of 
the moon ; and they assure us that if this is done they will he 
exempt from the attacks of slugs. Some say, however, that 
It wanted for fodder, they may be sown at these periods, but 
ir tor seed, m the spring. There is another sign, more evident 
still, sujiplied us by the marvellous foresight of JS^ature, '.with 
leierence to which we will give the words employed by Cicero 
lumseif: , 

The lentisk, ever green and ever oent 
Heneiith its fruits, affords a threefold crop : 

Thriee teeming, thrice it warns us wheju to plough.’' 

One of the periods here alluded to, is the same that is now 
under consideration, being the appropriate time also for sowiijo- 
flax and the poppy.« With reference to this last, Cato gives the 
following advice : “Burn, upon land where corn has been grown, 
the twigs and branches which are of no use to you, and when 
that IS done,_ sow the poppy there.” The. wild poppy, which 
is or an utility that is quite marvellous, is boiled in honey as a 
remedy tor diseases in the throat,'*^ while the cultivated kind is 
a powerful narcotic. Thus much in reference to winter sowing. 

CHAP. 62. W'OEK TO BE DONE IN THE COtTNTKT IN EACH 
MONTH hkspectivem. 

And now, in order to complete what we may call in some 
measure an abridgment of the operations of agriculture it is as 
■ weU to add that it will be a good plan at the same period to 
manure the roots of trees, and to mould up the vines— a single 
hand being sufficient for one jugerum. Where, too, the nature 
ot the locality will allow it, the vines, and the trees upon which 
they are trained, should be lopped, and the soil turned up with 

R® S? R "" The setting of the Varriliffi. 

5® fhey are a translation from Aratik 

-he Ee Bust. c. 38. _ Pliny has said above, that flax and the popry 

sjiould be sown m* tlie sprmg. r . 

^3 Tk Linnaus is still used for affections of the 

tliroat.; 
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the mattock for seed plots ; trenches, too, should be opened out, 
and the water drained from oif the fields, and the presses 
should he well washed and put away. hTever put eggs beneath 
the hen between the calends of November and the winter 
solstice during all the summer and up to the calends of Xo- 
Yember, you may put thirteen under the hen ; but the number 
must be smaller in winter, not less than nine, however. 
Democritus is of opinion, that the winter will turn out of the 
same character'^^ as the weather on the day of the winter sol- 
stice and the three succeeding days ; the same too with the 
summer and the weather at the summer solstice. About the 
winter solstice, for about twice seven days mostly, while the 
halcyon is sitting, the winds are lulled, and the weather 
serene;^® hut in this case, as in all others, the influence of the 
stars must only be judged of by the result, and we must not 
expect the changes of the weather, as if out upon their recog- 
nizances,^® to make their appearance exactly on certain prede- 
termined days. i 

CHAP. 6S.~W0EX to B1 nOKE AT THE WIKTEE SOLSTICE. 

Be careful never to touch the vine at the winter solstice. 
Hyginus recommends us to strain and even rack-off wine at 
the seventh day after the winter solstice, provided the moon is 
seven days old. About this period, also, the cherry-tree, he 
says, should he planted. Acorns, too, should now be put in 
soak for the oxen, a modius for each pair. If given in larger 
quantities, this food will prove iDjurious tt) their health; and 
whenever it is given, if they are fed with it for less than thirty 
days in succession, an attack of scab in the spring, it is said, 
will he sure to make you repent. 

This, too, is the period that we have already assigned®^ for 
cutting timber— other kinds of work, again, may he found for 
the hours of the night, which are then so greatly prolonged. 
There are baskets, hurdles, and panniers to he woven, and wood 

For the grape and the oliye, First of November. 

In the more northern climates this is never done till the spring. 

This is merely imaginary. 

Or king-fisher. It was a general belief that this bird incubated on 
the surface of the ocean. 

Hence the expression, Halcyon days/^ 

^ Yadiiuoiiia. in B. xvi. c. 7i. 
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to be cut for torches : squared stays'”- for the vine maybe pre- 
pared, too, thirty in the day time, and if rounded,® as manv as 
sixty. In the long hours of the evening, too, some five squwed 
stays or ten rounded ones may be got ready, and the same 
number while the day is breaking. 


CHAP. 64. — WOSK TO BE DONB BETWEEN THE WINTER SOtSTICE 
AND THE PREVALENCE OE THE WEST WINDS. 

Between the winter solstice and the period when the west 
winds begin to prevail, the following, according to Gmsar, are Hk' 
more important signs afforded by the constellations : the Do" 
sets in the morning, upon the third ** day before the calends of 
January ; a day on the evening of which the Eagle sets to the 
people of Attica and the adjoining countries. On the day be- 
fore® the nones of January, according to Caesar’s computation, 
the Dolphin rises in the morning, and on the next dav, the 
Lyre, upon the evening of which the Arrow sets to the peo- 
ple of Egypt. Upon the sixth® day before the ides of Janu- 
a.ry, the .Dolphin sets in the evening, and Italy has manv daps 
of continuous cold; the same is the ease also when the sun 
enters Aquarius, about the sixteenth" dav before the calends of 
lehruary. On the eighth ® before the calends of Eebruary the 
star which Tubero calls the Eoyal Star® sets in the morning in 
the breast of Leo, and in the evening of the dav before® the 
noEes of February, the Lyre sets. 

During the latter days of this period, whenever the nature 
of the weather will allow of it, the ground shonld be turned 
up with a double mattock, for planting the rose and the vine 
—sixty men to a jugerum. Ditches, too, should be cleaned 
out, or new ones made ; and the time of day-break may he use- 
fully employed m sharpening iron tools, fitting on handles, re- 
pairing such dolia®* as may have been broken, and rubbing up 
aud. cleaning their staves. ^ 


^ ‘‘Palos.” 

1 of December. According to the Roman reckoning, the 

day wma be tlie day hut one heioro. 
it of January. ^ Eighth of January. 

z S^^^^ii^eenth of January. ss Twenty-fifth of January, 
w Stella.*' ^ Eourth of Eehruarv. 

Or wine-vats ; by the use of the word “lamiiiasy he seems to be 
speaking not of the ordinary earthen dolia, but the wt oden ones used in 
uaiu and the north of Italy. 
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CHAP. 65. — ^WOBK TO BB BONE BETWEEN THE , PBEVALENCE OP 

THE WEST WINDS AHB THE TEBNAl EQXriHGX. 

Between the prevalence of the west winds and the vernal 
equinox, the fourteenth day before®^ the calends of March, ac- 
cording to OsBsar, announces three days of changeable weather ; 
the same is the ease, too, with the eighth®® before the calends 
of March, at the first appearance of the swallow, Arcturus 
rising on the evening of the next day. Caesar has observed, 
that the same takes place on the third®* before the nones of 
March, at the rising of Cancer; and most authorities say the same 
with reference to the emersion of tlie Yintager.®® On the eighth®® 
before the ides of March, the northern limb of Pisces®^ rises, 
and on the next day Orion, at which period also, in Attica, the 
Kite is first seen. Caesar has noted, too, the setting of Scorpio 
on the ides of March,®® a day that was so fatal to him ; and on 
the fifteenth®® before the calends of April, the Kite appears in 
Italy, On the twelfth*^® before the calends of April, the Horse 
sets in the morning. 

This interval of time is a period of extreme activity for the 
agriculturist, and affords Mm a great number of occupations, 
in reference to which, however, he is extremely liable to be de- 
ceived. He is summoned to the commencement of these 
labours, not upon the day on which the w^est winds ougfit to 
begin, but upon the day on which they really do begin, to blow. 
This moment then must be looked for with the most careftd 
attention, as it is a signal which the Deity has vouchsafed us 
in this month, attended with no doubts or equivocations, if 
only looked for %vith scrupulous care. We have. already stated 
in the Second Book,^^ the quarter in which this wind blows, 
and the exact point from which it comes, and before long we 
shall have occasion to speak of it agaifi still more in detail. 

In the mean time, however, setting out from the day, what- 


Twenty-seeond of February. 


6® Sixteenth of February. 

Fifth of March. 

^ On the fifth of March, Ovid says, Fasti, iii. 1. 407. Columella makes 
it rise on the sixth of the nones, or the second of March. 

Eighth of March. 

Or, more literally, the “Northern Fish.” 

68 Fifteenth of March, the day on which he was assassinated , in accord- 
ance, it is said, with the prophecy of a diviner, who had warned him to 
beware of the ides of March. 

68 Eighteenth of March. Twenty-first of March. 

In c. 46 and c. 47. 
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ever it may happen to be, on which the west winds begin to 
prevail (for it is not always on the seventh before the ides of 
February that they do begin), whether, in fact, they begin 
to blow before the u^ual time, as is the case with an early 
spring, or whether after, which generally happens when the 
winter is prolonged — there are subjects innumerable to engage 
the attention of the agriculturist, and those, of course, should 
be the first attended to, which will admit of no delay. Three 
month wheat must now be sown, the vine pruned in the way 
we have already’^ described, the olive carefully attended to, 
fruit-trees put in and grafted, vineyards cleaned and hoed, 
seedlings laid out, and replaced in the nursery by others, the 
reed, the willow, and the broom planted and lopped, and the 
eirn, the poplar, and the plane planted in manner already men- 
tioned. At this period, also, the crops of corn ought to be 
weeded,’^ and the winter kinds, spelt more particularly, well 
hoed. In doing this, there is a certain rule to be observed, the 
proper moment being when four blades have made their appear- 
ance, and with the bean this should never be done until three 
leaves have appeared above ground ; even then, however, it is a 
better plan to clean them only with a slight hoeing, in preference 
to digging up the ground— but in no case should they ever be 
touched the first fifteen days of their blossom. Barley must 
never be hoed except when it is quite dry : take care, too, to 
have all the pruning done by the vernal equinox. Four men 
will be sufficient for pruning a jugernm of vineyard, and each 
hand will be able to train fifteen vines to their trees.’® 

At this period, too, attention should be paid to the gardens 
and rose- beds, subjects which will be separately treated of in 
succeeding Books ; due care should be given to ornamental 
gardening as well. It is now, too, the vei’y best time for 
making ditches. The ground should now be opened for future 
purposes, as we find recommended by YirgiP® in particular, 
in order that the sun may thoroughly warm the clods. It is a 
piece of even more sound advice, which recommends us to 
plough no lands in the middle of spring but those of mid- 
dling quality ; for if this is done with a rich soil, weeds will be 
sure to spring up in the furrows immediately ; and if, outlie 

Seventh of February. p ^vu. c. 35. 

Fee approves of this method of weeding Wore the corn is in ear. 

In a day, probably. Georg, i. 63* 
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other liaudj it is a thin, meagre land, as soon as the heat comes 
on, it will be dried up, and so lose all the moisture which 
should be reserved to nourish the seed when sown. It is a much 
better plan, beyond a doubt, to plough such soils as these in 
autumn. 

Cato*^^ lays down the following rules for the operations of 
spring. Ditches,” he says, should be dug in the seed- 
plots, vines should be grafted, and the elm, the fig, the olive, 
and other fruit-trees planted in dense and humid soils. Such 
meadows^® as are not irrigated, must be manured in a dry 
moon, protected from the western blasts, and carefully cleaned ; 
noxious weeds must be rooted np, fig-trees cleared, new seed- 
plots made, and the old ones dressed : all this should be done 
before yon begin to hoe the vineyard. "When the pear is in 
blossom, too, you should begin to plough, where it is a meagre, 
gravelly soil. When you have done all this, you may plough 
the more heavy, watery soils, doing this the last of all.” 

The proper time for ploughing, tben,^^ is denoted by these 
two signs, the earliest fruit of the ientisk making its appear- 
ance, and the blossoming of the pear. There is a third sign, 
however, as well, the flowering of the squill among the bul- 
bous, and of the narcissus among the garland, plants. Tor 
both the squill and the narcissus, as well as the Ientisk, flower 
three times, denoting by their first flowering the first period 
for ploughing, by the second flowering the second, and by the 
third flowering the last j in this way it is that one thing aflbrds 
hints for another. There is one precaution, too, that is by no 
means the least important among them all, not to let ivy touch 
the bean while in blossom; for at this period the ivy is noxious®^ 
to it, and most baneful in its effects. Some plants, again, 
afford certain signs which bear reference more particnlaiiy to 
themselves, ^ the fig for instance ; when a few leaves only are 
found shooting from the summit, like a cup in shape, then it is 
more particularly that the fig-tree should be planted. 

CHAP. 66. — ^WORK TO BE DONE AETER THE TERHAL EQUINOX. 

The vernal equinox appears to end on the eighth day he- 

De Ee Bust. 40. See B. xvii. c. S. 

Alludiii" to Ms quotation from Cicero in c, 61. 

Or^mastick. See c. 7 of this Book. 

It is not known whence he derived this unfounded notion. 

® Twenty -fifth of March. 
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fore tiie calends of April. Between tLe equinox and the 
morning rising of the Vergili0e, the calends of April announce, 
according to Caesar, [stormy weather].®^ TJpon the*thir(P^ 
before the nones of April, the Yergiiiae set in the evening 
in Attica, and the day after in Boeotia, but according to C^sar 
and the Chaldseans, upon the nones.®^ In Egypt, at this time, 
Orion and his Sword begin to set. According to Csesar, the 
setting of Libra on the sixth before®® the ides of April an- 
nounces rain. On the fourteenth before the calends of May, 
the Suculse set to the people of Egypt in the evening, a stormy 
constellation, and significant of tempests both by land and ski. 
This constellation sets on the sixteenth®® in Attica, and on the 
fifteenth, according to Csesar, announcing four days of bad 
weather in succession : in Assyria it sets upon the twelfth 
before the calends of May. This constellation has ordinarily the 
name of Parilicium, from the circumstance that the eleventh 
before the calends of May is observed as the natal day of the 
City of Eome ; upon this day, too, fine weather generally re- 
turns, and gives us a clear sky for our observations. The 
Greeks call the Suculse by the name of ^^Hyades,”®® in conse- 
quence of the rain and clouds which they bring with them; 
while our people, misled by the resemblance of the Greek name 
to another word®^ of theirs, meaning a ‘‘pig/’ have imagined 
that the constellation receives its name from that word, and 
have consequently given it, in their ignorance, the name of 
‘'Suculae,’’ or the “Little Pigs.” 

In the calculations made by Csesar, the eighth before the 
calends of May is a day remarked, and on the seventh ®® before 
the calends, the constellation of the Kids rises in Egypt. On 
the sixth before®'^ the calends, the Bog sets in the evening in 
Bosotia and Attica, and the Lyre rises in the morning. On 
the fifth ®® before the calends of May, Orion has wholly set 

First of April. 

This passage is omitted in the original, but was probably left out by 
inadvertence. 

8® Third of April, Fifth of April. 

Eight! of April. Eighteenth of Apr’L 

Sixteenth of April. Twentieth of Apri. 

Twenty-first of April. See B, xix. c. 24. 

From v^ivj to rain. ‘‘Sus,*^ a pig; 

Twenty-fourth of April, Twenty-firtli of April. 

S’' Twenty-sixth of April. Twenty-seventh of April. 
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to the people of Assyria, and on the fourth before the calends 
the Dog. On the sixth before ^ the nones of May, the Suculse 
rise in the morning, according to the calculation of Caesar, and 
on the eighth before^ the ides, the She-goat, which announces 
rain. In Egypt the Dog sets in the evening of the same day. 
Such are pretty nearly the movements of the constellations up 
to the sixth before ® the ides of May, the period of the rising 
of the Vergiliae. 

In this interval of time, during the first fifteen days, the 
agriculturist must make haste and do all the work for which 
he has not been able to find time before the yernal equinox ; 
and he should bear in mind that those who are late in pruning 
their vines are exposed to jibes and taunts, in imitation of the 
note of the bird of passage known to us as the cuckoo.^ For it 
is looked upon as a disgrace, and one that subjects him to well- 
merited censure, for that bird, upon its arrival, to find him 
only then pruning his vines. Hence it is, too, that we find 
those cutting jokes, ^ of which our peasantry are the object, at 
the beginning of spring. Still, however, all such jokes are to 
be looked upon as moH abominable, from the ill omens ® they 
convey. 

In this way, then, we see that, in agricultural operations, 
the most trifling things are construed as so many hints supplied 
us by I^ature. The latter part of this period is the proper 
time for sowing panic and millet ; the precise moment, how- 
ever, is just after the barley has ripened. In the case of the 
very same land, too, there is one sign that points in common 
both to the ripening of the barley and the sowing of panic and 
millet — the appearance of the glow-worm, shining in the fields 
at night. Cicindelse’*’ is the name given by the country 
people to these flying stars, while the Greeks call them 1am- 
pyrides,” — another manifestation of the incredible bounteous- 
ness of I^ature. 

CHAP. 67. (27.) — WOBK TO BE BOITE AFTEE THE BISINO OP THE 
VEBOILIiE : HAT-MAEIKO. 

Hature had already formed the Vergiliae, a noble group of 

® Twenty-Eighth of April, ^ Second of May. 

2 Eightkof May, 3 Tenth of May. 

^ “ Cuculus.** SeeB. X. c. ll, 

® “ PetulantisB vales.” Perhaps indecent,” or “wanton jokes at least, 
JJardouin thinks so. 

® By causing quarrels, probably. See B. xi. c. 34, 
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stars, in the heavens; hut not content with these, she has 
made otliers as well for the fece of the earth, crying aloud, as 
it were I' Why contemplate the heavens, husbandman? 
Why, rustic, look up at the stars ? Do not the nights already 
afford you a sleep too brief for your fatigues ? Behold now ! I 
scatter stars amid the grass for your service, and I reveal them 
to 3mu in the evening, as you return from yonr work ; and 
that you may not disregard them, I call your attention to this 
marvel. Do you not see how the wings of this insect cover 
a body bright and shining like ^ fire, and how that body gives 
out light iu the hours of the night even ? I have given you 
plants to point out to you the hours, and, that you may not 
have to turn ymur eyes from the earth, evei; to view the sun, 
the heliotropium and the lupine have been made by me to move 
with his movements. Why then still look upwards, and scan 
the face of heaven ? Behold, here before your very feet are 
ymur Yergilise ; upon a certain day do they make their appear- 
ance, and for a certain time do they stay. Etjually certain, 
too, it is that of that constellation they are the offspring. 
Whoever, then, shall put in his summer seeds before they have 
made their appearance, will infiillibly find himself in the 
wrong.’^ « , , 

It is in this interval, too, that the little bee comes forth, and 
announces that the bean is about to blossom; for it is the bean 
in flower that summons it forth. We will here give another 
sign, which tells ns when the cold is gone; as soon as ever 
3'ou see the mulberry ® in bud, you have no occasion to fear any 

injury from the rigour of the weather, 

“ It is the time, now, to put in cuttings of the olive, to clear 
away between the olive-trees, and, in the earlier days of the 
equinox, to irrigate the meadow's. As soon, however, as the 
grass puts forth a stem, you must shut off the water from the 
fields.® You must now lop the leafy branches of the vine, it 
being the rule that this should be done as soon as the branches 
have attained four fingers in length ; one labourer will be suf- 
ficienfc for a jugerum. The crops of corn, too, should be hoed 
over again, an operation w^hioh lasts twenty days. It is gene- 
rally thought, however, that it is injurious ^^to both vine and 
corn to begin hoeiiig directly after the equinox. This is the 
proper time, too, for washing sheep. 

A quotation from some unknown poet, thinks.^^ 

8 Bee B. xvi. c. 41. ® JSee Virgil, EcL iii, i HI. 
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After the rising of the Tergiliee the more remarkable signs 
are, according to Cmsar, the morning rising of ArctTiriis, wiiich 
takes place on the following day*/® and the rising of the Lyre 
on the third“ before the ides of May. The She- goat sets in 
the evening of the twelfth before^^ the calends of June, and 
in Attica the Bog. On the eleventld® before the calends of 
June, according to Caesar, Orion’s Sword begins to appear ; and, 
according to the same writer, on the fourth^'* before the nones 
of June the Eagle rises in the evening, and in Assyria as well 
On the seventh^® before the ides of June Arcturus sets in the 
morning to the people of Italy, and on the fourth^® before the 
ides the Dolphin rises in the evening. On the seventeentld^ 
before the calends of July Orion’s Sword rises in Italy, and, 
four days later, in Egypt. On the eleventh^® before the calends 
of July, according to Caesar’s reckoning, Orion’s Sword begins 
to set; and the eighth^® before the calends of July, the longest 
day in the year, with the shortest night, brings us to the sum- 
mer solstice. 

In this interval of time the vine should be cleared of its 
superfluous branches, and care taken to give an old vine one 
turning up at the roots, a young tree two. Sheep, too, are 
sheared at this period, lupines turned up for manuring tlie 
land, the ground dug, vetches cut for fodder, and beans gathered 
in and threshed. 

(28.) About the calends of June^® the meadows are mown ; 
the cultivation of which, the one which is the easiest of all, 
and requires the smallest outlay, leads me to enter into some 
farther details relative to it. Meadow lands should be selected 
in a rich, or else a moist or well-watered, soil, and care sliould 
be taken to drain the rain-water upon them from the higli- 
road. The best method of ensuring a good crop of grass, is 
first to plough the land, and then to harrow it : but, before 
passing the harrow over it, the ground should be sprinkled 
with such seed as may have fallen from the hay in the hay- 
lofts and mangers. The land should not be watered, however, 
the first year/^ nor should cattle be put to graze upon it before 
Eleventh of May. n Thirteenth of May. 

10 Twenty-first of May. i® Twenty-second of May- 

1'1 Seeond of June. i^ Seventh of June. 

1’ Fifteenth of June. 
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tbe second liay-liarvest, for fear lest the blade should be torn 
tip by the roots, or be trodden down and stunted in its growtli. 
Meadow land will grow old in time, and it req[nires to be reno- 
vated every now and then, by sowing upon it a crop of beans, 
or else rape or millet, after which it should be sown the next 
3"ear with corn, and then left for hay the third. Care, too, 
should be taken, every time the grass is cut, to pass the sickle 
over the ground, and so cut the aftermath which the mowers 
have left behind ; for it is a very bad plan to leave any of the 
grass and let it shed its seed there. The best crop for meadow 
land is trefoil,^® and the next best is grass nummnlus^ is 
the very worst of all, as it bears a pod which is particularly 
injurious; equissetis,^® too, “ which derives its name from its 
resemblance to horse-hair, is of a noxious character. The pro- 
per time for mowing grass is when the ear begins to shed its 
blossom and to grow strong : care must be taken to cut it 
before it becomes dry and parched. ** Don’t mow your hay 
too late,” says Cato ^^hut cut it before^ the seed is ripe.” 
Some persons turn tlie water upon it the day before mowing, 
where it is practicable to do so. It is the best plan to cut hay 
in the night w^hile the dews are falling.^ In some parts of 
Italy the mowing is not done till after harvest. 

This operation, too, was a very expensive one in ancient 
times. In those daj's the only whetstones^® known were 
those of Crete and other places beyond sea, and they only used 
oil to sharpen the scythe with. Dor this purpose the mower 
moved along, with a horn, to hold the oil, fastened to his 
thigh. Italy has since furnished us with whetstones which ore 
used with water, and give an edge to the iron quite equal to 
that imparted by the file ; these water- whetstones, however, 
turn green very quickly. Of the scythe^® there are two va- 

The varieties now known as TrifoHum pratense, Trifolium rubens 
and Trifolinm repens. 

‘‘ Graraen.’' Under this head, as Fee says, he probably includes the 
gramineous plants, known as Alopecurns, Phleum, Poa, Festuca, &e. 

2^ Probably the Lysimachia niimmularia of Linnsens, which has a ten- 
dency to corrode the lips of the sheep that pasture on it. 

25 Known to ns as “horse-tail;” varieties of which are the Equisetnm 
fiuviatile and the Eqnisetura palustre of Linnaeus. 

26 pe ke Bust. c. 63. 27 YirgiPs Georg, i. 289. 

2 s As to whetstones, for further informationj see B. xxvi, c. 47. 

29 The word “falx,” “sickle’^ or “scythe/^ is used here as denoting 
an implement for mowing, and not reaping. 
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rieties ; the Italian>^ which is consideraWy shorter than the 
other, and can be handled among underyrood even ; and the 
Gallic, which makes quicker work^^ of it, when employed on 
extensive domains, for there they cut the grass in tlie middle 
only, and pass over the shorter blades. The Italian mowers 
cut with one hand only. It is a fair day’s work for one man 
to cut a jugerum of grass, and for another to bind twelve hun- 
dred sheaves of four pounds each. When the grass is cut it 
should be turned towards the sun, and must never be stacked 
until it is quite dry. If this last precaution is not carefully 
taken, a kind of vapour will he seen arising from the rick in 
the morning, and as soon as the sun is up it will ignite to a 
certainty, and so be consumed. When the grass has been cut, 
the meadow must he irrigated again, for the purpose of ensur- 
ing a crop in the autumn, known to us as the ^‘cordum,’^ or 
aftermath. At Interamna in Umbria the grass is cut four 
times^^ a-year, and this although the meadows there are not 
irrigated, — in most places, three. After all this has been done, 
too, the pasturage of the land is found no less lucrative than 
the hay it has produced. This, however, is a matter of con- 
sideration for those more particularly who rear large herds of 
cattle, and every one, whose occupation it is to breed beasts of 
burden, will have his own opinions upon the subject: it is 
found, however, the most lucrative of all by those whose busi- 
ness it is to train chariot-horses. 

CHAP. 68. — THE SUMMEB SOLSTICE. 


We have already stated^ that the summer solstice arrives at 
tlio eighth degree of Cancer, and upon the eighth day hefore^^ 
the calends of July : this is an important crisis in the year, 
and of great interest to the whole earth. Up to this period 
from the time of the winter solstice the days have gone on 
increasing, and the sun has continued for six months making 
his ascension towards the north ; having now surmounted the 
heights of the heavens, at this point he reaches the goal, and 

Similar in stiape to onr sickle,- or reaping hook, no doubt. 

**Majoris compendii.^* Similar to our reaping-book, also. Fee 
thinks that the former was similar to the “ faux faucille/’ or false sickle, 
the latter to the common sickle of the French. 

33 Fee says that this is the case in some parts of France. 

33 In c. 59 of this Book. 

of June. See the last Chapter. 
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after doing so, commences Ms return towards tlie south; the 
consequence of which is, that for the next six months he 
increases the nights and subtracts from the length of the days. 
From this period, then, it is the proper time to gather in and 
store away the Yarious crops in succession, and so make all 
due preparations for the rigour and severity of the winter. 

It was only to be expected that Hature should point out to 
us the moment of this change by certain signs of an indubi- 
table character ; and she has accordingly placed them beneath 
the very hands of the agriculturist, bidding the leaves turn 
round^* upon that day, and so denote that the luminary has now 
run its course. And it is not the leaves of trees only that are 
wild and far remote that do this, nor have those persons who 
are on the look-out for these signs to go into devious forests 
and mountain tracts to seek them. Nor yet, on the other 
hand, are they to be seen in the leaves of trees only that are 
grown in the vicinity of cities or reared by the hand of the 
ornamental gardener, although in them they are to be seen 
as well. Nature upon this occasion turns the leaf of the 
olive which meets us at every step; she turns the leaf of 
the linden, sought by us, as it is, for a thousand purposes ; 
she turns the leaf of the white poplar, too, wedded to the vine 
that grows upon its trunk. And still, for her, all this is not 
enough. You have the elm,’^ she says, reared for the sup- 
port of the vine, and the leaf of that I will make to turn as 
well. .The leavegof this tree you have to gather for fodder, the 
leaves of the vine ^mu prime away. Only look upon them, 
and there you hehold the solstice they are now pointing 
towards a quarter of the heavens the reverse of that towards 
which they looked the day before. The twigs of the withy, 
that most lowly of trees, you employ for tying things without 
number. You are a head taller than it — I will make its 
leaves to turn round as well. Why complain, then, that you 
are but a rustic peasant? It shall he no fault of mine if 
jmu do not understand the heavens and become^ acquainted 
with the movements of the celestial bodies. I will give 
another sign, too, that shall address itself to your ear — only 
listen for the cooing of the ring-doves ; and beware of siip- 

^ On this subject see B. xri. c. 36. See also Varro, Be Be Bust. B. i. 
e, 46, and Aulus Gellius, B. ix. c. 7- * 

: Tenes Sidus.’^ ; . 
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posing tliat tlie summer solstice is past, until you see tlie 
wood-pigeon sitting on her eggs.’’ 

Between the summer solstice and the setting of the Lyre, on 
the sixth day before the calends of July,^' according to Cassar’s 
reckoning, Orion rises, and upon the fourth^® before the nones 
of July, his Belt rises to the people of xlssyria. Upon the 
morning of the same day, also, tlie scorching constellation of 
Procyon rises. This last constellation has no name with the 
Eomans, unless, indeed, we would consider it as identical with 
Canicula,^® or Lesser Dog, which we had depicted among 
the stars ; this, last is productive of excessive heat, as we shall 
shortly have farther occasion to state. On the fourth before 
the nones of July, the Crowm sets in the morning to the people 
of Ohaldi^a, and in Attica, the whole of Orion has risen by 
that day. On the day before the ides of July, the rising of 
Orion ends to the Egyptians also ; on the sixteenth before 
the calends of August, Procyon rises to the people of Assyria, 
and, the day hut one after, of nearly all other countries as well, 
indicating a crisis that is universally known among all nations, 
and which by us is called tbe rising of the Dog-star ; the sun 
at this period enteiing the first degree of Leo, The Dog-star 
rises on the twenty-third day after the summer solstice ; the 
infiuence of it is felt by both ocean, and earth, and even by many 
of the animals as well, as stated by ns elsewdiere on the appro- 
priate occasions.^® Ho less veneration, in feet, is paid to this 
star, than to those that are consecrated to certain gods ; it 
kindles the dames of the sun, and is one great source of the 
heats of summer... 

On the thirteenths^ day before the calends of August, the 
Eagle sets in the morning to the people of Egypt, and the 
breezes that are the precursors of the Etesian winds, begin to 
blow; these, according to Csesar, are first perceived in I taty, 
on the tenth before^® the calends of August. The Eagle sets 
in the morning of that day to the people of Attica, and on the 

Twenty-sixth of June. Fourth of July, 

There is some confusion, apparently, liere. Canicula, Syrius, or the 
Bog-star, belongs to the Constellation Canis Major ; while Canis Miner, 
a Constellation which contains the star Procyon, (“ the forerunner of the 
Bog/’) preceties it. 

Fourth of Julv. ^PFourteenth of July. 

Seventeenth of July B, ii. c. 40, and B. six. c. 2o. 

Twenty-third of July. 
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third, before^® the calends of August, the Royal Star in tlie 
breast of Leo rises in the morning, according to Csesar. On 
the eighth before the ides of August, one half of Arctnrus 
has ceased to be visible, and on the third before the ides tlie 
Lyre, b}- its setting, opens the autumn, — according to Caesar at 
least ; though a more exact calculation has since shown, that 
this takes place on tlie sixth day before the ides of that month. 

The time that intervenes between these periods is one that 
is of primary importance in the cultivation of the vine ; as 
the constellation of which we have spoken, under the name of 
Canicula, has now to decide upon the fate of the grape, it is 
at this period that the grapes are said to be charred,^® a blight 
falling upon them which burns them away, as though red-hot 
coals had been applied to them. There is no hail that can be 
compared wdth this destructive malady, nor yet any of those 
tempests, which have been productive of such scarcity and 
dearth. Lor the evil effects of these, at the very utm.ost, are 
only felt in isolated districts, while the coal blight,®^ on the other 
liand, extends over wdiole countiies, far and wide. Still, how- 
('ver, the remedy would not be very difficult, were it not that 
men would much rather calumniate E'ature, than help them- 
selves. It is said that Bemocritus,®*^ who was the first to com- 
prehend and demonstrate that close affinity which exists be- 
tween the heavens and the earth, finding his laborious re- 
searches upon that subject slighted by the more opulent of his 
fellow- citizens, and presaging the high price of oil, which was 
about to result upon the rising of the Yergilise, (as we ha\'e 
already mentioned,® and shall have to explain more fully here- 
after), bought up all the oil in the country, which was then at 
a very low figure, from the universal expectation of a fine crop 
of olives; a proceeding which greatly surprised all who knew 
that a life of poverty and learned repose was so entirely the 
object of his aspirations, 'Wben, however, Ms motives had 
been fully justified by the result, and vast riches had flowed in 
upon him apace, he returned all his profits to the disappointed 

4.5 Thirtieth of July. Sixth of August, 

^8 Eleventh of August. Eighth of August. 

See B. xvii. c. 37. Carbuneulus. 

*2 Cicero, I)e Div., B. ii. 201, Aristotle, Polit. B. i, 0 . 7, and Biogeiie.s 
Laertius tell this story of Thales the philosopher ; Pliny being the oiiiy 
one that applies it to Democritus. 

In the last Chapter. This passage is corrupt. 
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proprietors, wkose avarice had now taught them to repent, 
thinking it quite snffiicieiit to have thus proved how easy it 
was for him to acquire riches whenever he pleased. At a 
more recent period, again, Sextius,^ a Eoman philosopher re- 
siding at Athens, made a similar application of his knowledge. 
Such, then, is the utility of science, the instruction provided 
by which it shall be my aim, as clearly and as perspicuously 
as possible, to apply to the various occupations of a country 
life. 

Most writers have said that it is the dew, scorched by a 
burning sun, that is the cause of mildew^® in corn, and of coal- 
blight in the vine ; this, however, seems to me in a great 
measure incorrect, and it is my opinion that all blights result 
entirely from cold, and that the sun is productive of no injurious 
effects whatever. This, in fact, will be quite evident, if only a 
little attention is paid to the subject ; for we find that the blight 
makes its appearance at first in the night time only, and before 
the sun has shone with any vigour. The natural inference is, 
that it depends entirely upon the moon, and more particularly 
as such a calamity as this is never known to happen except at the 
moon’s conjunction, or else at the full moon, periods at which 
the influence of that heavenly body is at its greatest height. 
Tor at both of these periods, as already®® stated by us more 
than once, the moon is in reality at the full ; though during 
her conjunction she throws back to the heavens all the light 
which she has received from the sun. The difference in the 
effects produced by the moon at these two periods is very great, 
though at the same time equally apparent ; for at the conjunc- 
tion, that body is extremely hot in summer, but cold in win- 
ter; while, on the other hand, at the full moon, the nights are 
cold in summer, but warm in winter. The reason of this, 
although Tabianus and the Greek writers adojff another me- 
thod of explaining it, is quite evident. During the moon’s 
conjunction in summer, she must of necessity move along with 
the sun in an orbit nearer to the earth, and so become \Yarmed 


Mentioned by Seneca, Ep. 69. 

ss It was reseiwed foi* the latter part of the last century to discover tliot 
r.iildew operated on vegetation through the niediam of minute, ])arnsiti(‘ul 
Ihagi. It is mostly attributed to defects in the light or the atmosphere, 
or else humidity in excess. See c. 44 of this Book. 

iL a fnr incfanisfi 



by the beat wliicb sbe receives by reason of her closer vicinity 
to tbe sun. In winter, again, at the time of tbe conjunction, 
sbe is farther off from us, tbe sun being also removed to a 
greater distance. On tbe other band, again, when the moon, 
is at the full in summer, she is more remote from tbe eartb, 
and in opposition with tbe sun; while, in winter, sbe aj)- 
proacbes nearer to us at that period, by adopting the same 
orbit as at her conjunction in summer. Ilaturally humid her- 
. self, as often as from her position sbe is cold, she congeals to 
an unlimited extent the dews which fall at that period of the 
year. . " ' . 

CHAP. 69. — CAUSES OF STEEIXITV. 


But we ought always to bear in mind, more particularly, 
that there are two varieties of evils that are inflicted upon the 
earth by the heavens. The first of these, known by us under 
the name of tempests,’’ comprehends hail-storms, hurricanes 
and other calamities of a similar nature ; when these take place 
at the full moon, they come upon us with additional intensity. 
These tempests take their rise in certain noxious constellations, 
as already stated by us on several occasions, Arcturus, for in- 
stance, Orion, and the Kids. 

The other evils that are thus inflicted upon us, supervene with 
a bright, clear sky, and amid the silence of the night, no one 
being sensible of them until we have perceived their effects. 
These dispensations are universal and of .a totally different 
character from those previously mentioned, and have various 
names given to them, sometimes mildew, sometimes blast, and 
sometimes coal blight; but in albcases sterility is the infallible 
result. It is of these last that we have now to speak, entering 
into details which have not hitherto been treated of by any 
wuiter ; and first of aff. we will explain the causes of them. 

(29.) Independently of the moon, there are two principal 
causes of these calamities, which emanate more particularly 
from two quarters of the heavens of but limited extent. On 
the one hand, the Yergilim exercise an especial iniiuence oh our 
harvests, as it is with their rising that the summer begins, ami 
with their setting, the winter; thus embracing, in the space of 
six months, the harvest, the vintage, and the ripening of ah. the 
vegetable productions. In addition to this, there is a circular 
tract in the heavens, quite visible to the human eye even, known 
„ VOL.. IV* . H 
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as tlie Milky "Way* It is the emanations from this, flowing as 
it were from the breast, that supply their milky^*^ nutriment to 
all branches of the vegetable world. Two constellations more 
particularly mark this circular tract, the Eagle in the north, 
and Canicula in the south ; of this last, we have already made 
mention “ in its appropriate place. This circle traverses also 
Sagittarius and Gemini, and passing throngh the centre of the 
sun, cuts the equinoctial line below, the constellation of the 
Eagle making its appearance at the point of intersection on 
the one side, and Canicula on the other. Hence it is that the 
influences of both these constellations develop© themselves 
upon all cultivated lands ; it being at these points only that the 
centre of the sun is brought to correspond with that of the 
earth. If, then, at the moments of the rising and the setting 
of these constellations, the air, soft and pure, transmits these 
genial and milky emanations to the earth, the crops will thrive 
and ripen apace j but if, on the other hand, the moon, as al- 
ready^® mentioned, sheds her chilling dews, the bitterness there- 
of infuses itself into these milky secretions, and so kills the 
vegetation in its birth. The measure of the injury so inflicted 
on the earth depends, in each climate, upon the combination of 
the one or other of these causes ; and hence it is that it is not 
felt in equal intensity throughout the whole earth, nor even pre- 
cisely at the same moment of time. We have already said 
that the Eagle rises in Italy on the thirteenth day®^ before the 
calends of January, and the ordinary course of JTature does 
not permit us before that period to reckon with any degree of 
certainty upon the fruits of the earth ; for if The moon should 
happen to be in conjunction at that time, it will be a necessary 
consequence, that all the winter fruits, as well as the early 
ones, will receive injury more or less. 

The life led by the ancients was rude and illiterate ; still, 
as will be readily seen, the observations they made were not 
less remarkable for ingenuity than are the theories of the pre- 
sent day. With them there were three set periods for gather- 
ing in the produce of the earth, and it was in honour of these 
periods that they instituted the festive days, known as the 

An onomatic prejudice, as Fee says, solely founded on the poeuliarity 
of the name. 

In the preceding Chapter. ss Ju the preceding Chapter. 

In B, xvi. c. 42. Twentieth of December. 
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Eobigalia/^ the 3?loroIia, and the Yinalia. The Eohigalia were 
established by ISTuma in the fortieth year of his reign, and are 
still celebrated on the seventh day before the calends of May, 
as it is at this period that mildew mostly makes its first at- 
tacks upon the growing corn. Yarro fixes this crisis at the 
moment at which the sun enters the tenth degree of Taurus, 
in accordance with the notions that prevailed in his day : hut 
the real cause is the fact, that thirty-one®^ days after the vernal 
equinox, according to the observations of various nations, the 
Bog- star sets between the seventh and fourth before the ca- 
lends of May, a constellation baneful in itself, and to appease 
which a young dog should first be sacrificed The same people 
also, in the year of the City 515, instituted the Floralia, a 
festival held upon the fourth before®® the calends of May, in 
accordance with the oracular injunctions of the Si byl, to secure 
a favourable season for the blossoms and fiowers. Varro fixes 
this day as the time at w^hich the sun enters the fourteenth 
degree of Taurus. If there should happen to be a full moon 
during the four days at this period, injury to the corn and all 
the plants that are in blossom, will be the necessary result. 
The First Yinalia, which in ancient times were established on 
the ninth before the calends of May, for the purpose of tast- 
ing the wines, have no signification whatever in reference to 
the fruits of the earth, any more than the festivals already 
mentioned have in reference to the vine and the olive; the 
germination of these last not commencing, in fact, till the 
rising of the Yergilise, on the Sixth day before the ides of 

Or festival in honour of Robigo, the Goddess of mildew, on the 
twenty-fifth of April. See Ovid^s Fasti, B. iv, 1. 907, et seq, 
llobigo, 

“ Nineteen” is the proper number. 

Et cui praeoccidere canicnlam necesse est.^* The real meaning of 
this passage would seem to be,— ‘‘ Before which, as a matter of course, 
Canicula must set.” But if so, Pliny is in error, for Canicula, or Procyon, 
sets heliacally after the Dog-star, though it rises before it. Hardouin ob- 
serves, that it is abundantly proved from the ancient writers that it was 
the custom to sacrifice a puppy to Sirius, or the Dog-star, at the Pobigalia. 
As Littre justly remarks, it would almost appear that Pliny intended, by 
his ambiguous language, to lead his readers into error. 

S6 Twenty-eighth of April. The festival of Flora. 

Twenty-third of April. This was the first, or Urban Yinalia,; the 
second, or Rustic Yinalia, were held on the nineteenth of August 
The same as the Greek TUBoiyia, or ** opening of the Casks.” 

Tenth of May. 
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May, as already mentioned on previous occasions.’^® This, again, 
is another period of four days, which should never he blemished 
by dews, as the chilling constellation of Arcturus, w'hich sets 
on the following day, will be sure to nip the vegetation ; still 
less ought there to be a full moon at this period. 

On the fourth beforadHhe nones of June, the Eagle rises 
again in the evening, a critical day for the olives and vines in 
blossom, if there should happen to be a full moon. For my 
j>art, I am of opinion that the eighth before the calends of 
July, the day of the summer solstice, must be a critical day, for 
a similar reason; and that the rising of the Bog-star, twenty- 
three days after the summer solstice, must be so too, in case 
the moon is then in conjunction ; for the excessive heat is pro- 
ductive of injurious effeets, and the grape becomes prematurely 
I ripened, shrivelled, and tough. Again, if there is a full moon 

on the fourth before the nones of July, when Canicula rises 
to the people of Egypt, or at least on the sixteenth be- 
fore the cdends of August, when it rises in Italy, it is pro- 
ductive of injurious results. The same is the case, too, from 
the thirteenth day before the calends of August, when the 
Eagle sets, to the tenth . before the calends of that month. 
The Second Tinalia, which are celebrated on the fourteenth 
! before the calends of September, bear no reference to these in- 

i duences. Yarro fixes them at the period at which the Lyre 

begins its morning setting, and says that this indicates the be- 
ginning of autumn, the day having been set apart for the pur- 
pose of propitiating the weather : at the present day, however, 
it is observed that the Lyre sets on the sixth before the ides 
of August. 

Within these periods there are exerted the sterilizing in- 
fluences of the heavens, though I am far from denying that 
they may be considerably modified by the nature of the localit.}', 
according as it is cold or hot. Still, however, it is sufficient for 
me to have demonstrated the theory ; the modifications of its re- 
sults depending, in a great degree, upon attentive observation. 
It is beyond all question too, that either one of these two causes 

In B, xvl. c. 42, and in c. 66 of this Book. 

Second of June. Twenty-fourth of June. 

Fourth of July. Seventeenth of July, 

Twentieth of July. Twenty-third of July. 

Nineteenth of August. Eighth of August. 
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wiU be always productive of its own peculiar effects, tbe full 
moon, I mean, or else tbe moon’s conjunction. And here it 
suggests itself how greatly we ought to admire the bounteous 
provisions made for us by ISTature ; for, in the first piacci these 
calamitous results cannot by any possibility befall us every year, 
in consequence of the fixed revolutions of the stars ; nor indeed, 
when they do happen, beyond a few nights in the year, and it 
may be easily known beforeband which nights those are likely 
to be. In order, too, that wm might not have to apprehend these 
injuries to vegetation in all the months, JSTature has so ordained 
that the times of the moon’s conjunction in summer, and of the 
full moon in winter, with the exception of two days only at 
those respective periods, are well ascertained, and that there is 
no danger to be -apprehended on any but the nights of summer, 
and those nights the shortest of all ; in the day-time, on the 
other hand, there is nothing to fear. And then, besides, these 
pbmnomena may be so easily understood, that the ant even, 
that most diminutive of insects, takes its rest during tbe moon’s 
conjunction, but toils on, and that during the night as w^ell, when 
the moon is at the full ; the bird, too, called tbe ^^parra 
disappears upon the day on wdiich Sirius rises, and never re- 
appears until til at star has set; while the wifcwall,®® on live 
other hand, makes its appearance on the day of the summer 
solstice. The moon, however, is productive of no noxious 
efiects at either of these periods, except when the nights are 
clear, and every movement of the air is lulled ; for so long as 
clouds prevail, or the ivind is blowing, the night dews never 
fall. And tlien, besides, there are certain remedies to counter- 
act these noxious influences. 

CHAP. 70 . — BEMEBIES AGAINST THESE NOXTOCB INPLXJENCES. 

When you have reason to fear these influences, make bon- 
fires in the fields and vineyards of cuttings or heaps of chaff, or 
else of the weeds that have been rooted up ; the smoke®^ will 
act as a good preservative. The smoke, too, of burning chaff 
wdll be an effectual protection against the effects of fogs, when 
likely to he injurious. Some persons recommend that tliree 

See B. X. c. 45, and c. 50. The popinjay, lapwing, and tit-raouse 
have been suggested. 

■^.Virio." See B. x. c. 45. ' 

Columella, De Arborib, c. 13, gives similar advice. 
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crabs slioiild be burnt alive atnong the trees on ivbicb the 
vines are trained, to prevent these from being attacked b}^ coal 
blight; while others say that the flesh of the siluriis®'^ should 
be burnt in a slow fire, in such a way that the smoke may be 
dispersed by the wind throughout the vineyard. 

Yarro informs us, that if at the setting of the Lyre, which 
is the beginning of autumn, a painted grape®^ is consecrated in 
the midst of the vineyard, the bad weather will not be pro- 
ductive of such disastrous results as it otherwise would. Archi- 
bius ®® has stated, in a letter to Antiochus, king of SjTia, that 
if a bramble-frog is buried in a new earthen vessel, in the 
middle of a corn-field, there will be no storms to cause injury. 

CHAP. 71. ^WOBK TO BE BOlSrE AFTER THE SUMMER SOLSTICE. 

The following are the rural occupations for this interval 
of time — the ground must have another turning up, and the 
trees must he cleared about the roots and moulded up, where 
the heat of the locality requires it. Those plants, however, 
w^hich are in bud must not be spaded at the roots, except where 
the soil is particularly rich. The seed-plots, too, must be well 
cleared with the hoe, the barley-harvest got in, and the 
threshing-floor prepared for the harvest with chalk, as Cato®^ 
tells us, slackened with amuroa of olives ; Yirgil®® makes men- 
tion of a method still more laborious even. In general, how- 
ever, it is considered sufficient to make it perfectly level, and 
then to cover it with a solution of cow-dung®® and water ; this 
being thought sufficient to prevent the dust from rising. 

This absurd practice is rnentioned in the Geoponica, B. v. c. 31. 

As to this fish, see B, ix. c. 17. 

“ Uva pi eta This absurdity does not seem to he found in any of 

Vnrro’s works that have come down to us. 

Nothins: whatever is known of him or his works ; and, as F^e says, 
apparently the loss is little to be regretted. 

Rubeta rans. 

87 De Re Rust. 129. Cato, however, does not mention chalk, hut Yirgil 
(Georg., i. 178) does. Poinsinet thinks that tliis is a “ lapsus memoriaj” 
in Pliny, hut h’ee suggests that there may have been an omission by the 
copyists. 

88 See the last Note. He recommends that it should be turned up with 
the band, rammed down with “ tenacious chalk,” and levelled with a large 
.roller. 

8^ Both cow-dung and marc of olives are still employed in some parts of 
France, ill preparing the threshing floor. 
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CHAT. 72 . ( 30 .) THEHAEVEST. 

The mode of getting in the harvest varies considerably. In 
the vast domains of the provinces of Graul a large hollow 
frame,® armed with teeth and supported on two wheels, is 
driven through the standing com, the beasts being yoked®^ 
behind it ; the result being, that the ears are tom otf and 
fail within the frame. In other countries the stalks are cut 
with the sickle in the middle, and the ears are separated by 
the aid of paddle-forks.® In some places, again, the com is 
tom np by the roots ; and it is asserted by those who adopt 
this plan, that it is as good as a light turning up for the ground, 
whereas, in reality, they deprive it of its juices.® There are 
differences in other respects also : in places where they thatch 
their houses with straw, they keep the longest haidms for that 
purpose; and where hay is scarce, they employ the straw for 
litter. The straw of panic is never used for thatching, and 
that of millet is* mostly burnt; barley-straw, however, is 
always preserved, as being the most agreeable of all as a food 
for oxen. In the Gallic provinces panic and millet are gathered, 
ear by ear, with the aid of a comb carried in the band. 

In some places tlie corn is beaten out by machines® upon 
the threshing-floor, in others by the feet of mares, and in 

Palladius gives a long description of this contrivance, which seems to 
have been pushed forward by the ox; the teeth, which were sharp at the 
edge and fine at the point, catching the ears and tearing them on. But, 
as Fee says, the use of it must have been very disadvantageous, in conse- 
quence of the unequal height of the stalks. I'hQ straw, too, was sacrificed 
by the employment of it. 
in contrarium juncto. 

Merges." Supposed to he the same as the hatillum" of Yarro. 
Its form is unknown, and, indeed, the manner in which it was used. It is 
not improbable that it was a fork, sharp at the edge, and similar to an 
open pair of scissars, with which the heads of corn were driven ofif, as it 
were ; this, however, is only a mere conjecture. By the use of “ atqne," 
it would almost appear that the “merges" was employed after the sickle 
had been used ; hut it is more probable that he refers to two different me- 
thods of gathering the ears of corn. 

9'^ The roots and the stubble are, in reality, as good as a manure to the 
land, 

9^ Called “ trihulum a threshing-machine moved by oxen. Yarro, 
Be Be Bust, i. 52, gives a description of it. Fee says that it is still used 
in some parts of Europe. , , . ■ . 
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otliers witli flails. The later wheat is cut, the more prolific** 
it is; but if it is got in early, the grain is finer and stronger. 
The best rule is to csut it before the grain hardens, and just 
as it is changing colour though the oracles on Imsbaudry 
say that it is better to begin the harvest two days too soon 
than two days too late. Winter and other wheat must be 
treated exactly the same way both on the threshing-floor and 
in the granary. Spelt, as it is difficult to be threshed, should 
he stored with the chaffi on, being only disengaged of the straw 
and the beard. 

Many countries make use of chaff for hay; the smoother 
and thinner it is, and the more nearly resembling dust, the 
better; hence it is that the chaff®® of millet is considered the 
best, that of barley being the next best, and that of wheat the 
worst of all, except for beasts that ai'e hard worked. In stony 
places thej:' break the haulms, when dry, with staves, for the 
cattle to lie upon : if there is a deficiency of chaff, the straw 
as wmll is ground for food. The following is the method em- 
ployed in preparing it : it is cut early and sprinkled with bay 
salt,* after which it is dried and rolled up in trusses, and given 
to the oxen as wanted, instead of hay. Some persons set. fire 
to the stubble in the fields, a plan that has been greatly ex- 
tolled by Virgil the chief merit of it is that the seed of the 
weeds is effeetualiy destroyed. The diversity of the methods 
employed in harvesting mainly depends upon the extent of the 
crops and the price of labour. 

CHAR. 78 .’ — ^THE HE'fHODS OE STORIXU CORIT. 

Connected -with this branch of our subject is the method of 
storing com. Borne persons recommend that granaries should 
be built for the purpose at considerable expense, the walls 


On the contrary, P6e says, the risk is greater from the depredations 
of birds, and the chance of the grain falling out in cutting, and gathering 
in. Spelt and rye may be left much longer than wheat or oats. 

^ Oohimella, B. ii. c. i., gives the same advice, 

“Palea'’ seems here to mean “chaff;’" Sough Fee understands it 
as meaning straw. 

The chaff of millet, and not the straw, mnst evidently he intended here, 
for he says above that the straw— “ culmus” — of millet is generally burnt. 

^ Muria dura. 

® Georg, i. 84, et segr. Fee says that Virgil has good reason for his 
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being made of brick, and not less than three® feet thick ; the 
corn, they say, should be let in from above, the air being 
ca-refuliy excluded, and no windows allowed. Others, again, 
say that the granary should have an aspect in no direction but 
the north-east or north, and that the walls should be built 
without lime, that substance being extremely injurious^ to 
corn ; as to what we find recommended in\*eference to am ur ea 
of olives, we have already mentioned it on a former^ occasion. 
In some places they build their granaries of wood, and upon 
pillars,® tliinking it the best plan to leave access for the air on 
every side, and from below even. Some persons think, how- 
ever, that the grain diminishes in hulk if laid on a floor above 
the level of the ground, and that it is liable to ferment beneath 
li roof of tiles. Many persons say, too, that the grain should 
never be stirred up to air^ it, as the weevil is p ever known to 
penetrate beyond four fingers in depth ; consequently, beyond 
that depth there is no danger. According to Columella,® the 
w^est wind is beneficial to grain, a thing that suq')rises me, as 
that wind is generally a very parching® one. Some persons 
recommend that, before housing the corn, a bramble-frog 
should be hung up by one of the hind legs at the threshold of 
the granary. To me it appears that the most important pre^ 
caution of all is to house the grain at the proper time; for if 
it is unripe when cut, and not sufiiciently firm, or if it is got 
in in a heated state, it follows of necessity that noxious in- 
sects will breed in it. 

There are several causes which contribute to the preserva- 
tion of grain; -the outer^® coats in some kinds are more nn- 
merous, as in millet, for instance ; the juices are of an olea- 
ginous nature, and so supply ample moisture, as in sesame, 
for example ; while in other kinds, again, they are naturally 

5 Talladiiis, i. 19, says to feet. 

^ On aceount of the damp. Columella, however, recommends a mix- 
ture of sand, lime, and marc of olives for the floor ; B. i. c. 6, 

® In B. XV. c. 8. 

® This is still done in the Vatais, and has the great merit of preserfing 
the corn from house and field-nijice. 

* ‘ Ventilare.” On the contrary, the weevil penetrates deep, and does , 
not keep near the surface. 

^ De Be Rust. ii. 21. ® See B. ii. c* 48. 

^0 Those keep the best, Fee says, which have a farinaceous perisperm. 
Millet has hut one coat. 

This, in reality, would tend to make them turn rancid aU the sooner. 
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bitter,^ as in tbe Inpine and tbe cMobeling yetcb. It is in 
wheat more particularly that insects breed, as it is apt to heat 
from the density of its juices, and the grain is eoyered with a 
thick bran. In barley the chaif is thinner, and the same is the 
case with all the leguminous seeds : it is for this reason that they 
do not ordinarily breed insects. The bean, however, is covered 
with a coat of a thicker substance ; and hence it is that it fer- 
ments. Some persons sprinkle wheat, in order to make it 
keep the longer, with amurca^® of olives, a quadrantal to a 
thousand modii : others, again, with powdered Chalcidian or 
Garian chalk, or with worm-wood.^^ There is a certain earth 
found at Olyn thus, and at Cerinthus, in Euboea, which pre- 
vents grain from spoiling. If garnered in the ear, grain is 
hardly ever found to suffer any injury. 

The best plan, however, of preserving grain, is to lay it up 
in trenches, called siri,’’ as they do in Cappadocia, Thracia, 
Spain, and at * in Africa. Particular care is taken to 

dig these trenches in a dry soil, and a layer of chaff is then 
placed at the bottom ; the grain, too, is always stored in the 
ear. In this case, if no air is allowed to penetrate to the corn, 
we may rest assured that no noxious insects will ever breed 
in it. Yarro^^ says, that wheat, if thus stored, will keep as 
long as fifty years, and millet 'a hundred ; and he assures us 
that beans and other leguminous grain, if put away in oil jars 
with a covering of ashes, will keep for a great length of time, 
lie makes a statement, also, to the effect that some beans were 
preserved in a cavern in Amhracia from the time of King 
Pyrrhus until the Piratical War of Pdmpeius Magnus, a period 
of about two hundred and twenty years. 

The chick-pea is the only grain in which no insect will 
breed while in the granary. Some persons place upon the 
heaps of the leguminous grains pitchers full of vinegar and 
coated with pitch, a stratum of ashes being laid beneath ; and 
they fancy that if this is done, no injury will happen. Some^ 
again, store them in vessels which have held salted provisions, 
with a coating of plaster on the top, while other persons are 

And so repel the attacks of insects. 

This would not only spoil the flavour, but absolutely injure the corn 
as well. 

This also, if practised to any extent, would infallibly spoil the Rrain, 

Be Be Bust. i. 57. 
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in the habit of sprinkling lentils with vinegar scented with 
laser, and, when dry, giving them a covering of oil. But 
the most effectual method of all is to get in everything 
that you would preserve from injury at the time of the 
moon’s conjunction ; and hence it is of the greatest impor- 
tance to know, when getting in the harvest, whether it is 
for garnering or whether for immediate sale. If cut during the 
increase of the moon, grain will increase in size. 

CH.\P. 74 . ( 31 .) THE VINTAGE, AND THE WOEKS OP AUTUMN. 

In accordance with the ordinary divisions of the year, we 
now come to autumn, a period which extends from the setting 
of the Lyre to the autumnal equinox, and from that to the 
setting of the Yergilias and the beginning of winter. In these 
intervals, the more important periods are marked by the rising 
of the Horse to the people of Attica, in the evening of the day 
before the ides of xiugust; upon which day also the Dolphin 
sets in Egypt, and, according to Cmsar, in Italy. On the 
eleventh before the calends of September, the star called the 
Yintager begins to rise in the morning, according to Caesar’s 
reckoning, and to the people of Assyria: it announces the 
ripening of the vintage, a sure sign of which is the change of 
colour in the grape. On the fifth before the calends of Sep- 
tember, the Arrow sets in Assyria, and the Etesian winds cease 
to blow: on the nones of September, the Yintager rises in 
Egypt, and in the morning of that day, Arcturus rises to the 
people of Attica : on the same morning, too, the Arrow sets. 

On the fifth before the ides of September, according to Caesar, 
the She- Goat rises in the evening; and one half of Arcturus 
becomes visible on the day before®^ the ides of September, being 
portentous of boisterous weather for five days, both by land 
and sea. 

The theory relative to the effects produced by Arcturus, is 
stated in the following terms : if showers prevail, it is said, at 
the setting of tlie Dolphin, they will not cease so long as 
Arcturus is visible. The departure of the swallows may be 

I® See B. xix. e. 15 : also Columella, De Be Eust*B. ii. c. 10. 

Twelfth of August. Twenty-second of August, 

T wenty-eighth of August. 20 piftii of September. % 

21 iq'infch of September. 2 ^ Twelfth of September. 

23 goe |;ho Hodtjiig of Plautus, Prol. 1. 69. 
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looked upon as tlie sign of tlie rising of Arctaus ; for if over- 
taken by it, they are sure to perisli. 

On the sixteenth day before the calends of October, the 
Ear of Com, which Yirgo holds, rises to the people of Egypt In 
the morning, and by this day the Etesian winds have quite 
ceased to blow. According to Caesar, this constellation rises on 
the fourteenth ^ before the calends, and it affords its prognostics 
to the Assyrians on the thirteenth. On the eleventh before”^ 
the calends of October, the point of junction in Pisces disap- 
pears, and npon the eighth is the autumnal equinox. It is 
a remarkable fact, and rarely the case, that Philippus, Callip- 
pus, Positheus, Parmeniseus, Con on, Criton, Democritus, and 
Eudoxus, all agree that the She-Goat rises in the morning of 
the fourth before®^ the calends of October, and on the third 
the Kids. On the sixth day before the nones of October, the 
Crown rises in the morning to the people of Attica, and upon 
the morning of the fifth, ^ the Charioteer sets. On the fourth 
before the nones of October, the Crown, according to Ca3sar’s 
reckoning, begins to rise, and on the evening of the day after 
is the setting of the constellation of the Kids. On the eighth 
before^’'’ the ides of October, according to Cmsar, the bright 
star rises that shines in the Crown, and on the evening of the 
sixth before the ides the Yergi lice, rise. Epon the ides®’ of 
October, the Crown has wholly risen. On the seventeenth be- 
fore®^ thedalends of November, the Suculse rise in the evening, 
and on the day before the calends, according to Cmsaris reckon- 
ing, Arc turns sets, and the Suculm®® rise with the sun. In the 
evening of the fourth day before the nones of November, 
Arcturus sets. On the fifth before the ides of November, 
Orion^s Sword begins to set ; and on tbe third before the 
ides the Vergiliae set. 


^ Sixteenth of September. 25 Eighteenth of September. 

Twenty-first of September Commissura. 

^ Twenty-fourth of September. ' 

Mentioned by Yirgil, Eccl. iii. 1. 38, and by Propertius, Eleg. iv. 1. 
^ Twenty-eighth of Septemhen Twenty-ninth of September, 
Second of October. Third of October* ' 

^ Fourth of October. Eighth of October. 

3® Tenth of October. 3* Fifteenth of October, 

38 Sixteenth of October. 39 Or Hyades, see 0. 66. 

Second of November, Ninth of November. 

^3 Eleventh of November. 
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In this interval of time, the rural operations consist in sowing 
rape and turnips, upon the days which have been mentioned on 
a previous occasion. The people in the country are of opinion, 
that it is not a good plan to sow rape after the departure of the 
stork ; but for my own part, I am of opinion that it should 
be sown after the Tulcanalia, and the early kind at the same 
time as panic. After the setting of the Lyre, vetclies should 
be sown, kidney-beans and hay-grass : it is generally recoin-. 
raendt'd tiiat this should be done while the moon is in con- 
junction. This, too, is the proper time for gathering in the 
leaves : it is fair work for one woodman, to hli four baskets 
ill the day. If the leaves are gathered while the moon is on : . 

the wane, they will not decay s they ought not to be dry, 
however, when gathered. 

The ancients were of opinion, that the vintage is never ripe 
before the equinox; but at the present day I dnd that it is 
gathered in before that period ; it will be as well, therefore, 
to give the signs and indications by which the proper moment 
may he exactly ascertained. The rules for getting in the vin- 
tage are to the following effect: ITever gather the grape in a 
heated state, or in other words, when the weather is dry, and 
before the rains have fallen ; nor ought it to he gatliered when 
covered with dew, — or in other words, when de^s have fallen 
during the night,— nor yet before the dews have been dispelled 
by the sun. Commence the vintage when the bearing-shoots 
begin to recline upon the stem, or when, after a grape is re- 
moved from the bunch, the space left empty is not filled up ; 
this being a sure proof that the berry has ceased to increase in 
size. It is of the greatest consequence to the grape, that it 
should be gathered while the moon is on the increase. Each 
pressing should fill twenty eulei,"*® that being the fair propor- 
tion. lb fill twenty culei and vats from twenty jugera of 
vineyard, a single press will be enough. In pressiug the grape, 
some persons use a single press-board, but it is a better plan 
In c. 35 of this Book. 

Frondarias fiscinas.’^ These must have been baskets of a very large 
size. The leaves were used for fodder. 

This, Fee says, is diametrically opposite to the modern practice. 

The culeus,” it is supposed, was ot the same measure of capacity as tlie 
dolium/'and held twenty ampborse. The prej^Ura,” or “pressing."^ was 
prob|ibiy the utmost quantity that the pressing vat would hold at onetime. 

‘-‘ Lacus,"’ ■' ■ 
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to employ two, however large the single ones may be. It is the 
length of them that is of the greatest consequence, and not the 
thickness : if wide, however, they press the fruit all the better. 
The ancients used to screw down the press-boards with ropes 
and leather thongs, worked by levers. Within the last hundred 
years the Greek press has been invented, with thick spiral 
grooves running down the stem. To this stem there are 
spokes attached, which project like the rays of a star, and by 
means of which the stem is made to lift a box filled with stones 
— a method that is very highly approved of. It is only within 
the last two-and-twenty years, that a plan has been discovered 
of employing smaller press-boards, and a less unwieldy press : 
to effect this, the height has been reduced, and the stem of the 
screw placed in the middle, the whole pressure being concen- 
trated upon broad planks placed over the grapes, which are 
covered also with heavy weights above. 

This is the proper time forgathering fruit; the best moment 
for doing so is when it has begun to fall through ripeness, 
and not from the effects of the weather. This is the season, 
too, for extracting the lees of wine, and for boiling defrutnm 
this last must be done on a night when there is no moon, or if 
it is a Ml moon, in the day-time. At other times of the year, 
it must be done either before the moon has risen, or after it 
has set. The grapes employed for this purpose should never 
be gathered from a young vine, nor yet from a tree that is 
grown in a marshy spot, nor should any grapes be used but 
those that are perfectly ripe : the liquor, too, should never be 
skimmed with anything but a leaf,^^ for if the vessel should 
happen to be touched with wood, the liquor, it is generally 
thought, will have a burnt and smoky flavour. 

The proper time for the vintage is between the equinox and 
the setting of the Vergiliae, a period of forty-four days. It is 
a saying among the growers, that to pitch wine-vessels after 
that day, in consequence of the coldness of the weather, is only 
so much time lost. Still, however, I have seen, before now, 
persons getting in the vintage on the calends of January 

^ Mali nigis per cocleas ballantihus." The whole of this passage is 
full of difficulties. 

Tympana literally, drums Y 

50 Grape juice boiled down to one half; see B. xiv. c, 9. 

Virgil mentions this in the Georgies, B i. 295, Of course, it is no- 
thmgj3iit an absurd superstition. 
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even, in consequence of tlie want of wine-vessels, and putting 
tlie must into receivers,®^ or else pouring the old wine out of 
its vessels, to make room for new liquor of a very doubtful 
quality. This, however, happens not so often in consequence 
of an over-abundant crop, as through carelessness, or else the 
avarice which leads people to wait for a rise in prices. The 
method that is adopted by the most econoraical managers, is 
to use the produce supplied by each year, and this, too, is 
found in the end the most lucrative mode of proceeding. As 
for the other details relative to wines, they have been discussed 
at sufficient length already;®® and it has been stated on a pre- 
vious occasion,®® that as soon as the vintage is got in, the olives 
should at once be gathered, with other particulars relative 
to the olive after the setting of the Yergiliee. 

CHAP. 75 . ( 32 .) — THE HEVOLUTIOHS OP THE MOOH. 

I shall now proceed to add soma necessary information re- 
lative to the moon, the winds, and certain signs and prognos- 
tics, in order that I may complete the observations I have to 
make with reference to the sidereal system. YirgiF has even 
gone so far, in imitation of Democritus, as to assign certain 
operations to certain da3^s®^ of the moon ; but my sole object 
shall be, as, indeed, it has been throughout this work, to con- 
sult that utility which is based upon a knowledge and appre- 
ciation of general principles. 

All vegetable productions are cut, gathered, and housed to 
more advantage while the moon is on the wane than while it 
is on the increase. Manure must never be touched except 
when the moon is on the wane ; and land must be manured 
more particularly while the moon is in conjunction, or else at 
the first quarter. Take care to geld your boars, bulls, rams, 
and kids, while the moon is on the wane. Put eggs under the 
hen at a new moon. Make ^mur ditches in the night-time, 
wffien the moon is at full. Cover up the roots of trees, wdiile 
the moon is at full. Where the sCil is humid, put in seed 

Piscinis. 

before getting in tbe neist yearns crop. Of course, he alludes only 
to wines of an inferior class, used for domestic consumption. 

In B. xiv. In B. xv. c. 3. 

Georg, i. 276. 

In contradistinction to the two periods of foil moon, and change of 
the moon, the only epochs in reference to it notiend by Pliny. 
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at the mooE*s conjunction, and during the four days about 
that period. It is generally recommended, too, to give an airing 
to corn and the leguminous grains, and to garner them, toTOrds 
the end of the moon; to make seed-plots when the moon 
is above the horizon; and to tread out the grape, to fell tim- 
ber, and to do many other things that have been mentioned 
in their respective places, when the moon is below it. 

The observation of the moon, in general, as already ob- 
served in the Second Book,®^ is not so very easy, but what I 
am about here to state even rustics will be able to comprehend : 
so long as the moon is seen in the west, and during the earlier 
hours of the night, she will be on the increase, and one half 
of her disk will he perceived ; hut when the moon is seen to 
rise at sun-set and opposite to the sun, so that they are both 
perceptible at the same moment, she will be at full. Again, 
as often as the moon rises in the east, and does not give her 
light in the earlier hours of the night, but shows herself 
during a portion of the day, she will be on the wmne, and one 
half of her only will again he perceptible : when the moon has 
ceased to he visible, she is in conjunction, a period known to 
us as ^Mnterlunium.’’®^^ During the conjunction, the moon will 
be above the horizon the same time as the sun, for the whole 
of the first day; on the second, she will advance upon the 
night ten-twelfths of an hour and one-fourth of a twelfth 
on the third day, the same as on the second, and ^ ^ so on 

in succession up to the fifteenth day, the same proportional parts ^ 
of an. hour being added each day. On the fifteenth day she will 
he above the horizon all night, and below it all day. On the 
sixteenth, she will remain below the horizon ten-twelfths of 
an hour, and one-fourth of a twelfth, at the first hour of the 
night, and so on in the same proportion day after day, up to 
the period of her conjunction ; and thus, the same time which, 
by remaining under the horizon, she withdraws from the first 
part of the night, she will add to the end of the night by 
remaining above the horizon. Her revolutions, too, will 
occupy thirty days one month, and twenty-nine the next, and 
so on alternately. Such is the theory of the revolutions of 
the moon. 


Ie Chapters 6, 7, 8 aud 11. 

Or “between inoojis.” The “ change of the moon/^ as we call it. 
51 t inmutes. 
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CHAP. 76* (33.) — THE THEOET OF THE TTIHES. 

The theory of the winds®® is of a somewhat more intricate 
nature. After observing the quarter in which the sun rises 
on any given day, at the sixth®^ hour of the day take your 
position in such a manner as to have the point,of the sun’s' 
rising on your left ; 3"ou will then have the south direetly 
lacing you, and the north at your back : a line drawn through 
a held in this direction®^ is called the cardinal”®® line. The 
observer must then turn round, so as to look upon his shadow, 
for it will he behind him. Having thus changed his position, 
so as to bring the point of the sun’s rising on that day to the 
right, and that of his setting to the left, it will be the sixth 
hour of the da}^ at the moment when the shadow straight 
before him is the shortest. Through the middle of tins 
shadow, taken lengthwise, a furrow must be traced in the 
ground with a hoe, or else a line drawn with ashes, some 
twenty feet in length, say; in the middle of this line, or, in 
other words, at the tenth foot in it, a small circle must then 
be described: to this circle we may give the name of the 
umbilicus,” or navel.” That point in the line which lies 
on the side of the head of the shadow will be the point from 
which the north wind blows. You who are engaged in prun- 
ing trees, be it your care that the incisions made in the wood 
do not face this point ; nor should the vine- trees®® or the vines 
have this aspect, except in the climates of Africa,®'^ Gyrense, or 
Egypt. When the wind blows, too, from this point, jmumust 
never plough, nor, in fact, attempt any other of the operations 
of which we shall have to make mention.®® 

. That part of the line which lies between the umbilicus and 
the feet of the shadow will look towards the south, and indi- 
cate the point from which the south wind®® blows, to which, 
as already mentioned,’® the Greeks have given the name of 
Hotus. When the wind comes from this quarter, you, hus.. 
bandman, must never fell wood or touch the vine. In Italy 

^lany of his statements are drawn from Aristotle's Treatise, 
Mnndo.” Our mid-day. 

From due north to due south. Cardo. 

“ Arbusta.’’ The trees on which the vines were trained. 

1. c. the north-west of Africa ; tlie Eoman province so culled. 

111 the next Chapter. Yentus Auster, 

Iit'E'. ii. C..46. 
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this wind is eitiier hninid or else of a burning beat, and in 
Africa it is, accompanied with intense heaf^V and fine clear 
weather. In Italy the bearing branches should be trained to 
face this quarter, but the incisions made in the trees or yines 
when pruned must never face it. Let those be on their guard 
against this wind upon the four'’'^ days at the rising of the 
Yergilise, who are engaged in planting the olive, as well as 
those who are employed in the operations of grafting or ino- 
culating. 

It wiil be as well, too, here to give some advice, in reference 
to the climate of Italy, as to certain precautions to be observed 
at certain hours of the day. You, woodman, must never lop 
the branches in the middle of the day ; and you, shepherd, 
when you see midday approaching in summer, and the shadow 
gradually decreasing, drive your fiocks from out of the sun 
into some well-shaded spot. When you lead the flocks to pas- 
ture in summer, let them face the west before midday, and 
after that time, the east : if this precaution is not adopted, 
calamitous results will eusue ; the same, too, if the fioeks are 
led in winter or spring to pastures covered with dew. !N"or 
must you let them feed with their faces to the north, as already 
mentioned;"^ for the wind will either close their eyes or else 
make them bleared, and they will die of looseness. If you wish 
to have females,’^® you should let the dams have their faces to- 
wards the north while being covered. 


CHAP. 77. (34.) — THE LAYINU OTJT OF LAHDS ACCOEDIHG TO THE 
POINTS OF THE WIND. 


ready stated*^® that the umbilicus should he de- 
middle of the line. Let another line be drawn 
the middle of it, and it will he found to 
east tb due west ; a trench cut through the land 
with this line is known by the name of deeii- 
manus.^^ Two other lines must then be traced obliquely 
across them in the form of the letter X, in such a way as to 


Ixicendia. 

See B. S¥ii. e. 2. See B. viii. c. 75, 

He seems to be in error here, as be has nowhere made mention of tbis. 
■^5 Aristotle, on the other band, and Columella, B. vii. c. 3, say “ males/’ 
See also B. Tiik e. 72, where males are mentioned in connection with the 
north-wind. Also the next Chapter in this Book, 

In the last Chapter 
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rim exactly from riglit and left of the northern point to left 
and right of the southern one. All these lines must pass 
through the centre of the umbilicus, and all must he of corre- 
sponding length, and at equal distances. This method should 
always adopted in laying out land; or if it should be found 
necessary to employ it frequently, a plan^'' of it may be made 
in wood, sticks of equal length being fixed upon the surface 
of a small tambour,’^ but perfectly round. In the method 
which I am here explaining, it is necessary to point out one 
precaution that must always be observed by those who are 
unacquainted with the subject. The point that must be veri- 
fied first of all is the south, as that is always the same ; but 
the sun, it must be remembered, rises every day at a point in 
the heavens different to tiiat of his rising on the day before, 
so that the east must never be taken as the basis for tracing 
the lines. 

’ Having now ascertained the various points of the heavens, 
the extremity of the line that is nearest to the north, but lying 
to the east of it, will indicate the solstitial rising, or, in other 
words, the rising of the sun on the longest day, as also the 
point from which the wind Aquiio’^® blows, known to the Greeks 
by the name of Boreas. You should plant all trees and vines 
facing this point, but take care never to plough, or sow corn, 
or plant in seed plots, while this wind is blowing, for it has the 
effect of drying up and blasting the roots of the trees wiiile 
being transplanted. Be taught in time — one thing is good for 
grown trees, another for them while they are but young. Hoi 
have I forgotten the fact, that it is at this point of the heavens 
that the Greeks place the wind, to which they give the name 
of Csecias ; Aristotle, a man of most extensive learning, who 
has assigned to Caecias this position, explains that it is in con- 
sequence of the convexity of the earth, that Aquiio blows in 
an opposite direction to the wind called Africus. 

The agriculturist, however, has nothing to fear from Aquiio, 
in respect to the operations before mentioned, all the year 
tlirough ; for this wind is softened by the sun in the middle of 

Yery similar to our compass, hut describing only eight points of 
the wind, instead of thirty- two. 

“ Tympanum,’’ a drum, similar in shape to our tambourines or else 
kettle-drums. 

; See B. ii. c.' 46. 
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the summer, and, clianging its name, is known By that of Ete- 
sias,®® When you feel the cold, then, be on your guard ; for, 
whatever the noxious effects that are attributed to Aquilo, tlie 
more sensibly will they be felt when the wind blows from due 
north. In Asia, Greece, Spain, the coasts of Italy, Campania, 
and Apulia, the trees that support the vines, as well as tlie 
vines themselves, should have an aspect towards the north-east. 
If 3mu wish to have male produce, let the flock feed in such 
a way, that this wind may have the opportunity of fecunda- 
ting the male, whose office, it is to fecundate the females. The 
wiiid Africus, known to the Greeks by the name of Libs, blows 
from the south-west, the opposite point to Aqnilo; when 
animals, after coupling, turn their heads towards this quarter,®^ 
5'OU may he sure that female produce has been conceived. 

The third ®^|line from the north, which we have drawn trans- 
versely through the shadow, and called by the name of de- 
cumanus,” will point due east, and from this quarter the wind 
Siibsolanus blows, by the Greeks called Apeliotes. It is to 
this point that, in healthy localities, farm-houses and vineyards 
are made to look. This wind is accompanied with soft, gentle 
showers; Eavonius, however, the wind that blows from due 
west, the opposite quarter to it, is of a drier nature ; by the 
Greeks it is known as Zephyr us. Cato has recommended that 
olive-yards should look due west. It is this wind that begins 
the spring, and opens the earth; it is moderately cool, hut 
healthy. As soon as it begins to prevail, it indicates that the 
time has arrived for pruning the vine; weeding the corn, plant- 
ing trees, grafting fruit-trees, and trimming the olive; for its 
breezes are prodnctive of the most nutritious effects. 

The fourth ^ line from the north, and the one that lies nearest 
the south on the eastern side, will indicate the point of the 
sun’s rising at the winter solstice, and the wind Volturnus, 
known by the name of Eurus to the Greeks. This wind is 
warm and dry, and beehives and vineyards, in the climates of 
Italy and the Gallic provinces, should face this quarter. 
Directly opposite to Yolturnus, the wind Corns blows ; it in- 
dicates the point of the sun’s selting at the summer soktice, 

Or tile “summer’" wind. si Africus, or south-west. 

Or, according to our mode of expression, the “second,’’ or “next 
hut one.” 
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and lies on tlie western side next to tlie north. By the Greeks 
it is called Argestes, and is one of the very coldest of the winds, 
which, in fact, is the case with all the winds that blow from the 
north; this wind, too, brings hailstorms with it, for which 
reason it is necessary to be on our guard against it no less than 
the north. If Yolturnus begins to blow from a clear quarter 
of the heavens, it will not last till night ; hut if it is Stibso- 
lanus, it will prevail for the greater part of the night. "What- 
ever the wind that may happen to be blowing, if it is accom- 
panied by heat, it will be sure to last for several days, The 
earth announces the approach of Aquilo, by drying on a sudden, 
while on the approach of Auster, the sui'face becomes moist 
without any appai'eut cause. 

CHA.P. 78. (35.) — PKouisrosrics bbeiveb eeom xhb stijsr. 

Having now explained the theory of the winds, it seems to 
me the best plan, in order to avoid any repetition, to pass on to 
the other signs and prognostics that are indicative of a change 
of weather. I find, too, that this is a kind of knowledge that 
greatly interested Yirgii,*^ for he mentions the fact, that during 
the harvest even, he has often seen the winds engage in a 
combat that was absolutely ruinous to the improvident agri- 
culturist. There is a tradition, too, to the effect that Demo- 
critus, already mentioned, when his brother Damasus was get- 
ting in his harvest in extremely hot weather, entreated him to 
leave the rest of the crop, and house with all haste that which 
had been cut ; and it was only within a very few hours that 
his prediction was verified by a most violent storm. On the 
other hand, it is particularly recommended never to plant reeds 
except when rain is impending, and only to sow corn just be- 
fore a shower ; we shall therefore brieffy touch upon the prog- 
nostics of this description, making enquiry more particularly 
into those among them that have been found the most useful. 

In the first place, then, we will consider those prognostics 
of the weather which are derived from the sun.®® If the sun is 
bright at its rising, and not burning hot, it vindicative of fine 

Georg, i. 313, et seg', 

“ Sffipe ego, quum flavis messorem induceret arvis 
Agricola, et fragili jam striageret hordea culnio, 

Omnia ventorum coucurrere prcelia^vidi.^' 

83 gee the Treatise of Theophrastus on the Prognostics of the Weather. 
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weather, but if pale, it announces wintry weather accompanied 
with hail. If the sun is bright and clear when it sets, and 
if it rises with a similar appearance, the more assured of fine 
weather may we feel ourselves. If it is hidden in clouds at 
its rising, it is indicative of rain, and of wind, when the clouds 
are of a reddish colour just before sunrise ; if black clouds are 
intermingled with the red ones, they betoken rain as well. 
"When the sun^s rays at ite rising or setting appear to unite, 
rainy weather may be looked for. When the clouds are red at 
sunset, they give promise of a fine day on the morrow ; but 
if, at the sun^s rising, the clouds are dispersed in various quar- 
ters, some to the south, and some to the north-east, even though 
the heavens in the vicinity of the snn may be bright, they are 
significant of rain and wind. If at the sun’s rising or set- 
ting, its rays appear contracted, they announce the approacli of 
a shower. If it rains at sunset, or if the sun's rays attract the 
clouds towards them, it is portentous of stormy weather on the 
following day. When the sun, at its rising, does not emit 
vivid rays, although there are no clouds surrounding it, rain 
may be expected. If before sunrise the clouds collect into 
dense masses, they are portentous of a violent storm; but if 
they are repelled from the east a,nd travel westward, they in- 
dicate fine weather. When clouds are seen surrounding the 
face of the sun, the less the light they leave, the more violent 
the tempest will he : hut if they form a double circle round 
the sun, the storm will be a dreadful one. If this takes place 
at sunrise or sunset, and the clouds assume a red hue, the ap- 
proach of a most violent storm is announced : and if the clouds 
hang over the face of the sun without surrounding it, they 
presage wind from the quarter from which they are drifting, 
and rain as well, if they come from the south. 

If, at its rising, the sun is surrounded with a circle, wind 
may he looked for in the quarter in which the circle breaks ; 
but if it disappears equally throughout, it is indicative of fine 
weather. If the sun at its rising throws out its rays afar 
through the clouds, and the middle of its disk is clear, there 
will he rain ; and if its rays are seen before it rises, both rain 
and wind as well. If a white circle is seen round the sun at 
its setting, there will be a slight storm in the night ; but if there 

This, Fee observes, is confirmed by experience. Aratus, as translated 
by Avienus, states to a similar effect. 
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is a mist around it, tlie storm will be more violent. If tlie sun 
is pale at sunset, there will be wind, and if there is a dark 
circle round it, high winds will arise in the quarter in which 
the circle breaks. 

CHAP. 79.— PEOQHOSTICS BERIVEI) PEOM! THE MOOH. 

The prognostics derived from the moon, assert their right to 
occupy our notice in the second place. In Egypt, attention is 
paid, more particularly, to the fourth day of the moon. If, 
w^hen the moon rises, she shines with a pure bright light, it is 
generally supposed that we shall have fine weather; but if she 
is red, there will be wind, and if of a swarthy ®^ hue, rain. If 
upon the fifth day of the moon her horns are obtuse, they are 
always indicative of rain, but if sharp and erect, of wind, and 
this on the fourth day of the moon more particularly. If her 
northern horn is pointed and erect, it portends wind; and if it 
is the lower horn that presents this appearance, the wind will 
be from the south; if both of them are erect, there \yiU he 
high winds in the night. If upon the fourth day of the moon 
she is surrounded by a red circle, it is portentous of wind and 
rain. 

In Yarro we find it stated to the following effect : — If, at 
the fourth day of the moon, her horns are erect, there will be 
great storms at sea, unless, indeed, she has a circlet®® around her, 
and that circlet unblemished ; for by that sign we are informed 
that there will he no stormy weather before full moon. If, at 
the full moon, one half of her disk is clear, it is indicative of 
fine weather, bi|t if it is red, of wind, and if black, of rain. If 
a darkness comes over the face of the moon, covered with clouds, 
in Tvhatever quarter it breaks, from that quarter wind may be 
expected. If a twofold circle surrounds the moon, the storm 
will be more violent, and even more so stilly if there are three 
circles, or if they are black, broken, and disjointed. If the new 
moon at her rising has the upper horn obscured, there will be a 
i prevalence of rainy weather, when she is on the wane ; hut if 

it is the lower horn that is obscured, there will be rain before 
full moon ; if, again, the moon is darkened in the middle of her 
disk, there will be rain when she is at full. If the moon, when 
full, has a circle round her, it indicates wind from the quarter 
in the circle which is the brightest; but if at her rising the 
So Yirgil, Georg, i. 427. ®® Goronam. 
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horBS are obtuse, they are portentoas of a frightful tempest. 
If, when the west wind prevails, the moon does not make her 
appearance before her fourth day, there will be a prevalence 
of stormy weather throughout the month. If on the sixteenth 
day the moon has a bright, darning appearance, it is a presage 
of violent tempests.” 

There are eight different epochs of the moon, or periods at 
which she makes certain angles of incidence with the sun, and 
most persons only notice the prognostics derived from the 
moon, according to the places which they occupy between these 
angles. The periods of these angles are the third day, the 
seventh, the eleventh, the fifteenth, the nineteenth, the twenty- 
third, the twenty-seventh, and that of the conjunction, 

CHAP. 80. ^PfiOONOSTICS BElilVED FBOM THE STABS. 

In the third rank must be placed the prognostics derived 
from the stars. These bodies are sometimes to be seen shooting 
to and fro when this happens, winds immediately ensue, 
in that part of the heavens in which the presage has been 
afforded. When the heavens are equally bright throiigliout 
their whole expanse, at the periods previously mentioned,®*^ the 
ensuing autumn will be fine and cool. If the spring and sum- 
mer have passed not without some rain, the autqmn will be 
fine and settled,®^ and there will be but little wind : when the 
autumn is fine, it makes a windy winter. When the bright- 
ness of the stars is suddenly obscured, though without®’-^ clouds 
or fog, violent tempests may be expected. If numerous stars 
are seen to shoot,®® leaving a white track helipd them, they 
presage wind from that quarter.®®* If they follow in quick suc- 
cession from the same quarter, the wind will blow steadily, 
but if from various quarters of the heavens, the wind will shift 
in sudden gusts and squalls. If circles are seen to surrounci 
any of the planets, there wiE he rain.®^ In the constellation 

See B. ii. c. 6 and c, 36. Jjj gg qI* 

“ Densum.’’ Fee, says that this is in general confirmed by experience. 

This results, Fee^ays, from the presence of thin, aqueous vapours, 
which portend a change m the atmosphere. 

33 pge attributes this phaenomeiion to hydrosulphtirio gas, ignited in the 
air by an electric spark. The notion that these meteors are stars, was 
prevalent to a very recent period. 

3^* To which they proceed. 

This, Fee says, is confirmed by experience. 
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of Oaticer, there are two small stars to be seen, known as the 
Aselli/® the small space that lies between them being occupied 
by a cloudy appearance, which is known as the Jf anger when 
this cloud is not visible in a clear sky, it is a presage of a 
violent storm. If a fog conceals from our view the one of these 
stars which lies to the north-east, there will be high winds from 
the south ; but if it is the star which lies to the south that is so 
obscured, then the wind will be from the north-east. The 
rainbow, when double, indicates the approach of rain ; but 
if seen after rain, it gives promise, though by no means a cer- 
tain one, of fine weather. Circular clouds around some of the 
stars are indicative of rain. 

CHAP, 81. — PEOGNOSTICS DBBIVJSI) FEOlir THUNDER. 

"When, in summer, there is more thunder than lightning, 
wind may be expected from that quarter ; but if, on the other 
hand, there is not so much thunder as lightning, there will be 
a fall of rain. When it lightens in a clear sky, there will bo 
rain, and if there is thunder as well, stormy weather ; but if 
it lightens from all four quarters of the heavens, there will 
be a dreadful tempest. When it lightens from the north-east 
only, it portends rain on the following day ; but when from 
the north, wind may be expected from that quarter. When it 
lightens oh a clear night from the south, tiie west, or the 
north-west, there will be wind and rain from those quarters. 
Thunder®® in the morning is indicative of wind, and at midday 
of rain. 

CHAP. 82. PROGNOSTICS DEEIVED PROM CLOUDS. 

When clouds are seen moving in a clear sky, wind may be 
expected in the quarter from which they proceed ; but if they 
accumulate in one spot, as they approach the sun they will 
disperse. If the clouds are dispersed by a north-east wind, it 
is a presage of high winds, but if by a wind from the south, of 
rain. If at sunset the clouds cover the heavens on either side 
of the sun, they are indicative of tempest; if they are black 
and lowering in the east, they threaten rain in the night, but 
if in the west, on the following day. If the clouds spread in 

Or ‘-‘ little Asses.*' Prffisepia. ^ 

This, as remarks, is consistent with experieiice. 

This, Fee remarks, appears to be consistent with general experience. 
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large numbers from tbe eastj like fleeces of wool in appearance, 
they indicate a continuance of rain for the next three days. 
When the clouds settle on thesummits of the mountains/® there 
will be stormy weather; but if the clouds clear away, it will 
be fine* When the clouds are white and lowering, a hail- 
storm, generally known as a white ’’ ^ tempest, is close at 
liand. An isolated cloud, however small, ^ though seen in a 
clear sky, announces wind and storm. 

CHAP. 83. — PROGNOSTICS DERIVED FROM MISTS. 

Mists descending from the summits of mountains, or from the 
heavens, or settling in the vallies,® give promise of j^e weather. 

CHAP. 84. — PROGNOSTICS DERIVED FROM EIRE KINDLED BV MAN, 

JText to these are the prognostics that are derived from fire 
kindled upon the earth.^ If the flames are pallid, and emit a 
murmuring noise, they are considered to presage stormy 
weather ; and fungi upon the burning wick of the lamp are a 
sign of rain.^ If the flame is spiral and flickering, it is an in- 
dication of wind, and the same is the case when the lamp goes 
out of itself, or is lighted with difficulty. Bo, too, if the snuff 
hangs down, and sparks gather upon it, or if the burning coals 
adhere ® to vessels taken from off the fire, or if the fire, wlien 
covered up, sends out hot embers or emits sparks, or if the cin- 
ders gather into a mass upon the hearth, or the coals burn 
bright and glowing. 

CHAP. 85. PROGNOSTICS DERIVED FROM WATER. 

There are certain prognostics, too, that may be derived from 


^ Theophrastus states to a similar effect, and it is confirmed by the ex- 
perience of those who live in mountainous countries. 

1 We still hear of the “ white squalls” of the Mediterranean. 

3 ‘ Behold, there ariseth a little cloud out of the sea, like a man’s 

hand.'- — And it came to pass in the meanwhile, that the heaven was 
black with clouds and wind, and there was a great rain.” — 1 Kings, xviii. 
44, 46. 

3 The truth of this, F4e says, he has personally experienced in the 
vallies of the Alps. ^ Terreni ignes. 

» This, and the other phenomena here mentioned, result, as Fee says, 
from the hygrametric state of the air. Virgil mentions this appearance on 
the wick of the lamp, Ueorg, i. 392. 
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water. If, when the seals calm, the "water ripples in the har- 
bour, with a hollow, murmuring noise, it is a sign of wind, 
and if in winter, of rain as well. If the coasts and shores re- 
echo while the sea is calm, a violent tempest may he expected ; 
and the same when the sea, though calm, is heard to roar, or 
tlirows up foam and bubbling spray. If sea pulmones’ are 
to be seen floating on the surface, they are portentous of stormy 
weather for many days to come. Yery frequently, too, the sea 
is seen to swell in silence, and more so than when ruffled by an 
ordinary breeze ; this is an indication that .the winds are at 
work within its bosom already. 

CHAP. 86. — PBOOHOSTICS DEBIVEI) EE01C. TEMPESTS THEMSELVES. 

The reverberations, too, of the mountains, and the roaring 
of the forests, are indicative of certain phsenomena ; and the 
same is the case when the leaves are seen to quiver,® without 
a breath of wind, the downy fllaments of the poplar or thorn 
to float in the air, and feathers to skim along the surface of 
the water.® In champaign countries, the storm gives notice of 
its approach by that peculiar muttering which precedes it ; 
while the murmuring that is heard in the heavens affords us no 
doubtful presage of what is to come. 

CHAP. 87.— PEOGXOSTICS DEBIVEB EBOM AOUATIC ANIMALS, 
AND BIBDS. 

The animals, too, afford us certain presages; dolphins, for 
instance, sporting in a calm sea, announce wind in the quarter 
from which they make their appearance.^^ When they throw 
up the water in a billowy sea, they announce the approach of 
a calm. The loligo,^^ springing out of the water, shell-flsh 
adhering to various objects, sea-urchins fastening by their 
stickles upon the sand, or else burrowing in it, are so many in- 

’ Sea-“iungs.’^ See B, is. c. 71. ® Ludentia. 

® Virgil mentions these indications, Georg, i. 368-9. 

w ‘^Suus fragor.’V The winds, Fee remarks, however violent they may 
be, make no noise unless they meet with an obstacle which arrests their 
onward progress. 

Theophrastus, Cicero, and Plutarch state to a similar effect; and it 
is corroborated by the experience of most mariners. 

1'^ The ink-fish ; Sepia loligo of Linnseus, See B. ix. c. 21. 
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dicatioES of stormy weather : tlie saBie, too, when 
more than usual, or coots^^ make a chattering in the raorjaing. 
Bivers, too, and ducks, when they clean their feathers with 
the bill, announce high winds ; which is the case also when the 
aquatic birds unite in flocks, cranes make for the interior, and 
divers^^ and sea-mews forsake the sea or the creeks. Cranes 
when they fly aloft in silence announce fine weather, and so 
does the owlet,^® when it screeches during a shower ; but if it 
is heard in fine weather, it presages a storm. Ravens, too, 
when they croak with a sort of gurgling noise and shake their 
feathers, give warning of the approach of wind, if their 
note is continuous : but if, on the other hand, it is smothered, 
and only heard at broken intervals, we may expect rain, ac- 
companied with high winds. Jackdaws, when they return 
late flrom feeding, give notice of stormy weather, and the same 
with the white birds, when they unite in flocks, and the 
land birds, when they descend with cries to the water and 
besprinkle themselves, the crow more particularly. The 
swallow,^® too, when it skims along the surface of .the water, 
so near as to ripple it eveiy now and then with its wings, and 
the birds that dwell in the trees, when they hide themselves 
in their nests, aiford similar indications ; geese, too, when 
they set up a continuous gabbling,^® at an unusual time, and 
the heron, when it stands moping in the middle of the sands. 


CHAP, 88. — PEOGHOSTIOS BEEIVED PKOM UXTAnKUPEDS., 


^or, indeed, is it surprising that the aquatic birds, or any 
birds, in fact, should have a perception of the impending 

13 Virgil gays the same, Georg, i. 378. 
u “ Fulieae/' See B. x. c. 61, and B. xi. c. 44. 

Yirgil says the same of the diver, or didapper, Georg, i, 361 ; and Lucan, 
Pharsalia, v. 553. 

Both Theophrastus and -Elian mention this. 

It is not known what bird is here alluded to, but F^e is probably 
right in suggesting a sort of sea-mew, or gull. 

This is still considered a prognostic of rain. Fee says that the swal- 
low descends thus near to the surface to catch the insects on the wing, 
■which are now disabled from rising by the hygrometrio state of the atmo- 
sphere- . ' . 

This is confirmed by experience. 

20 On the contrary, Lucan says (Pharsalia, B. v. 1. 549), that on the ap- 
proach of rain, the heron soars in the upper regions of the air ; and Virgil 
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fclianges of tlie atmosphere. Sheep, however, when they skip 
and trisk with their clumsy gambols,®^ afford us similar prog- 
nosties ; oxen, when they snuff u^iwards towards the sky, and 
lick® themselves against the hair; unclean swine, when they 
tear to pieces the trusses of hay that are put for other ani- 
mals;® bees, when, aontrary to their natural habits of indus- 
try, they keep close within the hive ; ants, when they hurry 
to and fro, or are seen carrying forth their eggs; and earth- 
worms,^* emerging from their holes — all these indicate ap- 
proaching changes in the weather. 

CHAP. 89. — •PB.OONOSriCS DEEIVEI) FEOM PLANTS. 

It is a well-known fact, that trefoil bristles up, audits leaves 
stand erect, upon the approach of a tempest. 


CHAP. 90. PEOGNOSTICS DEEITEI) PfiOM FOOl). 

At our repasts, too, and upon our tables, when we see the 
vessels sweat in which the viands are served, and leave marks 
upon the side-board,® it is an indication that a dreadful storm 
is impending. 

SxjMMAEY. — Bemarkable facts, narratives, and observations, 
two thousand and sixty. 

Eoman aitthoes ottotei). — ^Massuriiis Sabinus,®® Cassius He- 
mina,® Verrius Flaccus,® L. Piso,^® Cornelius Celsus,® Turra- 
liius Gracilis,^* B. Silanus,® M. Yarro,® Cato the Censor,^* 
Serofa,® the Sasernse,^® father and son, Domitius Calvinus/^’ 

21 IndecorA lascivii. 

23 suggests that they probably do this to dimmish the electric fluid 
with which the air is charged. 

23 Alienos sibi rnanipulos. 

24 "Phis is confirmed by common experience. 

25 “ Repositoriis.” See B. xix. c. 13, and B. xxx. c, 49. 

28 gee end of B. viL ® See end of B. xii. 

28 See end of B. iii. 29 gee end of B, ii. 

See end of B. vii. sy See end of B. iii. 

22 See end of B. xivj See end of B. ii. 

21 See end of B. iii. 25 See end of B. xi. 

28 See end of B. X* 2'!' See end of B. xi. 
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Hyginus,^^® Yirgil/® Trogus/® Grseciniis/^ Columella, 

Tubero,^^ L. Tarutius/^ wlio wrote in Greek on the Stars, 
CjBsar^ the Dictator, who wrote upon the Stars, Sergius 
Paulas, Sabinas Pabianus,^® M. Cicero,’^® Calpurnius Eassus,’^ 
Ateius Capito/V Mamilius Sura,®=^ Attiiis,®® who wrote the 
Praxidica. 


PoEiiex AUTHORS QTJOTKD. — Hesiod,^^ Theophrastus,^ Aris- 
totle,®® Democritus,®^ King Hiero,®® King Attains Philometor,®® 
King Archelaiis,®® Archytas,®^ Xenophon,®'^ Amphilochus®® of 

See end of B. iii* See end of B. vii. 

See end of B. viL 

A native of Sulmo, in the country of the Peligni, and one of tlie 
greatest poets of the Augustan age. It is most probable that his ** Fasti” 
was extensively consulted by Pliny in the compilation of the present Book. 
Six Books of the Fasti have come down to ns, but the remaining six have 
perished, if, indeed, they were ever written, which has been doubted by 
many of the learned. 

4''^ See end of B. xiv. 4S g^e end of B. viii. 

44 gee end of B, ii. It is supposed that there were several writers of 
this name, bat it is impossible to say with certainty which of them is the 
one here referred to. It is probable, however, that it is either L. JElius 
I’ubero, the friend of Cicero, or else Q, iElius Tnbero, his son, that is 
alluded to. 

45 L. Tarutius Finnianus, a mathematician and astronomer, and a 
friend and contemporary of Cicero and M. Varro. At the request of the 
latter, he took the horoscope of Bomnlus, It is generally supposed that 
he was of Etruscan descent, 

45 The founder of the imperial dignity at Eome. His Commentaries 
are tlie only work written by him that has come down to us. His trea- 
tise on the Stars, which Pliny frequently quotes throughout tins Book, 
was probably written under the inspection of the astronomer, Sosigenes. 

41 See end of B. ii. 

48 Kothing is known of this writer. It has been suggested, however, 
that he may have been the same person as Papirius Fabianus, mentioned 
at the end of B. ii. 

See end of B. vii. 5o ggg end of B. xvi. 

51 See end of B. hi. See end of B. x. 

53 L. Aceiiis, or Attius, an early Eoman tragic poet, and the son of a 

freediiian, born about b.c, 170. His tragedies were chiefl)^ imitations from 
the Greek. He is highly praised by Cicero. The “Praxidica” here nieii- 
tioned, is probably the same as the “Pragmatica” spoken of by Aulus 
Gellius, B. XX. c. 3. Only some fragments of his Tragedies are left. 

54 See end of B. vii. “S g^e of B. hi. 

55 See end of B. h. 57 g^e end of B. ii. 

58 See end of B, viii. 59 g^g end of B. viii. 

B, viii. 
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Athens, Anaxipolis®^ of Thasos, Aristophanes®® of Miletus/ 
Apoilodorus®® of Lemnos, Antigoixiis®'^ of Gymae, Agatlioeies®® of 
Chios, Apollonius®® of Pergamus, AristandeP® of Athen8, Bac- 
chius^^ of Miletus, Bion’^L of Soli, Ohaereas^^ of Athens, Chse- 
ristus'^^ of Athens, Biodorus^^ of Priene, Bion"® of Colophon, 
Epigenes’’^ of Ehodes, Euagon'^® of Thasos, Euphronius'^® of 
Athens, Androtion®® who wrote on Agriculture, JEschrioii®^ 
who wrote on Agriculture, Lysimaehus®^ who wrote on Agri- 
culture, Bionysius®'* who translated Mago, Bioplianes®^ who 
made an Epitome from Bionysius, Thales,®® Eudoxus,®® Philip - 
pus,®^ Calippus,®® Bositheus,®® Parmeniscus^®® Meton,®^ Criton,'*'^ 


See end of B. ix. See end of B. viii. 

See end of B, viii, See end of B. viii. 

See end of B. viii. See end of B. viii. 

See end of B. viii. See end of B. viii. 

See end of li vi. See end of B. viii. 

See end of B. xiv. See end of B. xv. 

See end of B. viii. See end of B. ii. 

"8 See end of B. x. See end of B. viii. 

See end of B viii. See end of B. viii. 

See end of B. viii. 83 Qqq ^nd of B. xii. 

8i See end of B. viii. 

85 Of Miletus, the most ancient of the Greek philosophers, and the 
founder of the Ionian school of Philosopiiy. He is said to liave writtoii 
upon the Solstice and the Equinox, and a work on Astronomy, in verso, 
was also attributed to him. It is, however, more generally believed, tliut 
he left no written works behind him, and that those attributed to him 
were forgeries. ss gee end of B. ii. 

87 An astronomer of Medama, or Medma, in Magna Grsecia, and a dis- 
ciple of Plato, He is said to have written a treatise on the winds, and 
Plutarch states that be demonstrated the figure of the moon. 

88 An astronomer of Cyzicus, and a friend of Aristotle, whom he assisted 
in completing the discoveries of Eudoxus. He invented the cycle of 
seventy-six years, called after him the Calippic. 

89 Qf Colonus, a geometrician, to whom Archimedes dedicated his ' 
works on the sphere and cylinder, and on spirals. 

80 A grammarian, who is supposed to have written a commentary on 
Aratus. Vax-ro, De Ling. Lat. x. 10, speaks of him as making the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of words to he eight in number. 

81 A famous astronomer of Athens, to whom the discovery of the cycle 
of nineteen years has been attributed. 

^ 88 There were several learned men of this name, but it appears impos- 
sible to say which of them is the one here alluded to ; probably it is either 
the Pythagoreart philosopher of iSgm, who wrote on Predestination, or 
else the historian, a native of Pieria in Macedonia. There was also an 
astronomer of this name, a native of Haxos, and a friend of Eudoxus of 
Cnidos. 
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CBaopides Zenon * Enctemon," Harpaliis Hecatffius,'' 
Anaximander, “ Sosigenes,®* Hipparclius,' Aratus,® Zoroaster,’ 
Arcliibius.^ 

A famous astronomer, a natiTe of Chios. He is said to have claimed 
the discovery of the obliquity of the Ecliptic. 

Probably Zenon of Elea, one of the most famous philosophers of 
anticpiity. All of his works had perished at a very early period. 

An Athenian astronomer, the iriend and assistant or Alctoii, about 

430 E.c. . , . ^ j • 

An astronomer mentioned bv Censonnus, as liavmg corrected the in- 
tercalation of Cleostratus. Kotliing further appears to be known of him. 

For Hecataeus of Miletus, see B. iv. hor Hecatoeus oi Abderu, 
see B. vi. See end of B. iv, 

99 See end of B. ii. ^ See end of B. ii. 

® A native of Soli, or else Tarsus, in Cilicia. He was the author of 
t wo Greek astronomical poems which have come down to us. lie nou- 
rished about B.c. 270. 

3 Nothing can be said of him with any degree of historical certainty. 
Bv the Persians he was called Zerdusht, and was said to have been the 
founder of the Magian religion. There were several works in Greek 
hearing his name, bat which, no doubt, wore forgeries of a later age than 
tljat usually assigned to him. 

^ He is mentioned in c. 70 of this Book, as writing a letter to Aiilio- 
chus, king of Syria ; but nothing further seems to be known of him. 
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BOOK XIX. 

THE NATHKE AHD CULTIVATION, OE ELAX, AND AN 
ACCOUNT OP VAitlOtJS OAEDEN PLANTS. 

CHAP. 1. THE KATtmE OP PLAX ^MARYELLOTJS PACTS EBLATITE 

THEEBTO. 

We Lave now imparted a knowledge^ of the constellations 
and of the seasons, in a method unattended with difficulty for 
the most ignorant even, and free from every doubt ; indeed, 
to those who understand these matters aright, the fac^ of the 
earth contributes in no less a degree to a due appreciation of 
the celestial phaenomena, than does the science of astronomy 
to our improvement in the arts of agriculture. 

Many writers have made it their next care to treat of horti- 
culture ; hut, for my own part, it does not appear to me alto- 
gether advisable to pass on immediately to that subject, and, 
indeed, I am rather surprised to find that some among the 
learned, who have either sought the pleasures of knowledge in 
these pursuits, or have grounded their celebrity upon them, 
have omitted so many particulars in reference thereto ; for no 
mention do we find in their writings of numerous vegetable 
productions, both wild as well as cultivated, many of which 
are found, in oi^inary life, to he of higher value and of more 
extended use to man than the cereals even. 

To commence, then, with a production which is of ah uti- 
lity that is universally recognized, and is employed not only 
upon dry land hut upon the seas as well, we will turn our at- 
tention to fiax,^ a plant which is reproduced from seed, but 
which can neither be classed among the cereals nor yet among 
the garden plants. What department is there to be found of 
active life in which flax is not employed? and in what pro- 
duction of the earth are there greater marvels® revealed to us 

1 More particularly in B. xvii. cc. 2 and 3, and B. xviii. cc. 57 — 75. 

2 The Linum usitatissimum of Liniigeus. 

3 Wliat would he have said to the application of the powers of steam, 

and the electric telegraph ? ; 

- TOE. IV. ' • ■ • K 
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tlianin tHs? To think that her^ is a plant which brings 
Egypt in close proximity to Italy !— so much so, in fact, that 
Oalerins^ and Balhillus,® both of them prefects of Egypt, made 
the passage to Alexandria from the Straits of Sicily, the one 
in six days, the other in five I It was only this very last sum- 
mer, that Valerius Marianus, a senator of praetorian rank, 
reached Alexandria from Puteoli in eight days, and that, too, 
with a very moderate breeze all the time I To think that 
here is a plant which brings Gades, situate near the Pillars of 
Hercules, within six days of Ostia, l^Tearer Spain within three, 
the province of Gallia Harhonensis within two, and AMca 
within one! — this last passage having been made by C. Ela- 
vius, when legatus of Yibius Crispus, the proconsul, and that, 
too, with but little or no wind to favour his passage ! 

Whaf audacity in man I What criminal perverseness ! thus 
to sow a thing in the ground for the purpose of catehing the 
winds and the tempests, it being not enough for him, forsooth, 
to he home upon the waves alone 1 ISTay, still more than this, 
sails even that are bigger than the very ships themselves will 
not suffice for him, and although it takes a .whole tree to 
make a mast to carry the cross-yards, above those cross-yards 
sails upon sails must stiU he added, with others swelling at the 
prow and at the stem as weIl--»-so many devices, in fact, to 
challenge , death ! Only to think, in fine, that that which 
moves to and fro, as it were, the various countries of the earth, 
should spring from a seed so minute, and make its appearance 
in a stem so fine, so little elevated above the surface of the 
earth ! And then, besides, it is not in all its native strength 
that it is employed for the purposes of a tissue; no, it must 
first he rent asunder, and then tawed and beaten, till it is 
reduced to , the softness of wool; indeed, it is only by such 
violence done to its nature, and prompted by the extreme 
of man, and*^ 4: :ic jg rendered subser- 

to his purposes. The inventor of this art has been 

^ Possibly Galerms Tracbaks, Consul a.u. 68, a relation of Galeria 
Pnndana, the wife of the Emperor Vitellins. 

5 Governor of Egypt in tbe reign of Nero, a.3). 55, He is mentioned 
by Seneca, Qaaest. Nat. B. iv. o. 2, and is supposed to have written a work 
ou Egypt and bis journeys in that country. 

® Or, as Sillig suggests, after ill treatment such as this, that it arrives 
at the sea,” Ine passage is evidently defective. 
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already meationed by us oa a more appropnate occasion f not 
satisfied that bis feUow-men sbonld perisb upon land, but 
anxious that they should meet their end with no sepulchral 
rites to await them, there are no execrations® to be found that 
can equal his demerits ! 

It is only in the preceding Book ® that I was warning the 
agriculturist, as he values the grain that is to form our daily 
sustenance, to he on his guard against the storm and the teni« 
pest ; and yet, here we have man sowing with his own hand, 
man racking his invention how best to gather, an object the 
only aspirations of which npon the deep are the winds of 
heaven I And then, too, as if to let us understand all the better 
how highly favoured is this instrument of our punishment, 
there is no vegetable production that grows with greater fa- 
cility and, to prove to us that it is in despite of hTature her- 
self that it exists, it has the property of scorching “ the ground 
where it is grown, and of deteriorating the quality of the very 
soil itself. 

CHAP. 2. (1.) — HOW PLAX IS SOWK : TWEXTT-SEVEH PRIKCIPAL 
VARIETIES OP IT. 


Max is mostly sown in sandy soils, and after a single 
ploughing only. There is no plant that grows more rapidly 


InB. vii. c. 57. He alludes to Dajdalus. 

® He probably has in view here the imprecation uttered by Horace : — 
lili robur, et ses triplex 
Circa pectus erat, qui fragilem truci 
Commisit pelago ratem.*’ — Odes^ i. 3. 

At the present day hemp forms a material part in the manufacture of 
sails. In addition to flax, the ancients employed broom, rushes, leather, 
and various shins of animals for the purpose. 

^ Inc. 76. 

On the contrary, as Fee observes, the cultivation of flax is attended 
with the greatest difficulties. * 

See B. xvii. c. 7. Tirgil says, Georg, i. 77, “ Hrit enim lini campum 
seges*' — but in the sense, as F^e remarks, of etsdhtmsUng^ not torching the 
■soil. : 

12 ^ ligiit and well manured, is usually employed for the purpose. 
Columella, B. ii. c. 10, recommends a rich, moist soil. It is sown in March 
or April, and is gathered, according to the season, from dune to September. 

13 Though rapid in its growth, there are many vegetable productions 
that grow more rapidly. 
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than this ; sown in spring, it is pulled up in summer, and is, 
for this reason as weU, productive of considerable injury to the 
soiL^® There may be some, however, who would forgive 
Egypt for growing it, as it is by its aid that she imports the 
merchandize of Arabia and India; but why should the Gallic 
provinces base any of their reputation upon this product Is 
it not enough, forsooth,- for them to be separated by mountains 
from the sea, and to have, upon the side on which they are 
bounded by the Ocean, that void and empty space, as it is 
called?^’ The Cadurci,^® the Caleti, the Euteni,^^ the Bitu- 
riges,^ and the Morini,-^ those remotest of aU mankind, as it is 
supposed, the whole of the Gallic provinces, in fact, are in the 
habit of weaving sail-cloth ; and at the present day our ene- 
mies even, who dwell beyond the Ehenus, have learned to do the 
same ; indeed, there is no tissue that is more beautiful in the 
eyes of their females than linen* I am here reminded of the 
fact, that we find it stated by M. Yarro, that it is a custom 
peculiar to the family of the Serrani for the women never to 
wear garments of linen. In Germany it is in caves’® deep under- 
ground that the linen-weavers ply their work ; and the same 
is tile case, too, in the Aiian territory, in Italy, between the 
rivers Padus and Tioinus, the linen of which holds the third 
rank among the kinds manufactured in Europe, that of Saeta- 
his claiming the first, and those of Eetovium^® and of Eaven- 

This was the time for sowing it with the Eomans, though in some 
countries, at the present day, it is sown so late as the autumn. 

In B. xviii. c. 72, he has spoken of this method of gathering vege- 
table productions as injurious to the soil, by withdrawing its natural 
Juices. 

Censentur hoc reditu P’ , There is little doubt that the Gauls, like 
their German neighbours, cultivated flax for the purposes of female di-ess, 
and not mainly for the manufacture of sails. 

“Quod vocant inane.^^ He implies that the boundless space of 
ocean on the Western coasts of Gaul was useless for any purposes of navi- 
gation. ‘ 

See B. iv. c. 33. See B. iv. c. 33. 

20 See B. xxxiv. c. 48, 21 gee B. iv. c. 31. 

22 A family of the Atilia gens. 

22 ^ It was, and is still to some extent, a prevalent opinion, that the hu- 
midity of caves under-ground is favourable to the manufacture of tissues 
of hemp and flax. 

^ In Spain. See B. i. c. 1, and B. iu, c. 4. 

25 Clavier takes this place to he the same with Lituhium in Liguria, 
mentioned by Livy, B, xxxii. 
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tia, in tlie vicinity of Alia, on the JBmilian Way, the second, 
place in general estimation. The linens of Faventia are pre- 
ferred for whiteness to those of Alia, which are always un- 
bleached : those of Eetovium are remarkable for their extreme 
fineness, combined with substance, and are quite equal in 
whiteness to the linens of Faventia ; but they have none of 
that fine downy nap ^ upon them, which is so highly esteemed 
by some persons, though equally disliked by others. A thread 
is made, too, from their fiax, of considerable strength, smoother 
and more even, almost, than the spider’s web ; when tested 
with the teeth, it emits a sharp, clear twang ; hence it is, that 
it sells at double the price of the other kinds. 

But it is the province of FTearer Spain that produces a linen 
of the greatest lustre, an advantage which it owes to the waters 
of a stream which washes the city of Tarraco*^ there. The fine- 
ness, too, of this linen is quite marvellous, and here it is that 
the first manufactories of cambric^® were established. From 
the same province, too, of Spain, the flax of Zoela has of late 
years been introduced into Italy, and has been found extremely 
serviceable for the manufacture of hunting-nets. Zoela is a 
city of Calleecia, in the vicinity of ^he Ocean. The flax, too, 
of Cumae, in Campania, has its own peculiar merits in the 
manufacture of nets for fishing and fowling ; it is employed, 
also, for making hunting-nets. For it is from flax, in fact, 
that we prepare various textures, destined to be no less insi- 
dious to the brute creation than they are to ourselves. It is 
with toils made from the flax of Cumae that wild hoars are 
taken, the meshes being proof against their bristles, equally 
with the edge of the knife : before now, too, we have seen some 
of these tods of a fineness so remarkable®^ as to allow of being 

Lanugo.*' This is not generally looked upon as a merit in linen, at 
the present day. 

^ Now Tarragona. See B. iii. c. 4. 

^ “ Carhasus,” This was probably tbe Spanish name originally for fine 
flax, and hence came to signify the cambrics, or fine linen tissues made of 
it. It seemSj however, to have afterwards been extended to all kinds of 
linen tissues, as we find the name given indifferenfiy to linen garments, 
sail-cloth, and awnings for the theatres. 

28 See B. iii. c. 4. 

“ Ssetas cen per ferri aciem vincnnt." This passage is probably in s 
mutilated state. 

There must either be some corruption in the text, or else Pliny must 
have been mistaken. Nets such as these could have been of no possible 
use in taking a wild boar. 
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passed througli a man’s ring, running ropes and all, a single 
individual being able to carry an amount of nets sufSeient to 
environ, a wbole forest — a thing which we know to have been 
done not long ago by Julius Lupus, who died prefect of Egypt. 
This, however, is nothing very surprising, but it really is quite 
wonderful that each of the cords was composed of no less 
than one hundred and fifty threads. Those, no doubt, will be 
astonished at this, who are not aware that there is preserved 
in the Temple of Minerva, at Lindus, in the Isle of Rhodes, 
the cuirass of a former king of Egypt, Amasis by name, each 
thread employed in the texture of which is composed of three 
hundred and sixty-five other threads. Mucianus, who was 
three times consul, informs us that he saw this curiosity very 
recently, though there was but little then remaining of it, in 
consequence of the iujury it had experienced at the hands of 
various persons who had tried to verify the fact. Italy, too, 
holds the flax of the Peligni in high esteem, though it is only 
employed by fullers; there is no kind known that is whiter 
than this, or which bears a closer lesemblance to wool. That 
grown by the Cadurci®* is held in high estimation for making 
mattresses which, as weU^as flock, are an invention for which 
we are indebted to the Gauls : the ancient usage of Italy is 
still kept in remembrance in the word stramentum,”^® the 
name given by us to beds stuifed with straw. 

The flax of Egypt, though the least strong^® of all as a tissue, 
is that from which the greatest profits are derived. There are 
' four varieties of it, the Tanitic, the Pelusiac, the Rutic, and 

the Tentyritic— ^0 called from the various districts in which 
they ^e respectively grown. The upper part of Egypt, in 
the vicinity of Arabia, produces a shrub, known by some as 
gossypium,”®^ but by most persons as xylon;” hence the 

^ See B. iv. c, 33. Now Querci, the chief town of which is Cahors. 

33 ^‘ Oulcitae.” s* *‘Tomenta.” 

^ Bxacdy corresponding to onr ‘^paillasse,” a <^bed of straw.'* 

33 xjjis is doubtful, though at the same time it is a well-knowniact that 
the Egyptian flax g-rows to the greatest size. Hasselquist speaks of it 
attaining, a height of fifteen feet. 

^ 37 Our cotton, the Gossypium arboreum of Linnseiis. See B. xii.c. 21. 
The terms b^ssus^ and ffoss^pium, must be regarded as synonymous, 
being applied ^metimes to the plant, sometimes to the raw cotton, and. 
sometimes to the tissues made from it. Gossppium was probably the bar- 
barous name of the cotton tree, and byssm perhaps a corruption of its 
Hebrew name. ^ 
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name of xylina/® given to the tissues that are manufactured 
from it. The shrub is small, and bears a fruit, similar in 
appearance to a nut with a beard, and containing in the inside 
a silky substance, the down of which is spun into threads. 
There is no tissue known, that is superior to those made from 
this thread, either for whiteness, softness, or dressing : the 
most esteemed vestments worn by the priests of Egypt are 
made of it. There is a fourth kind of tissue, known by the 
name of otboninum,’’ which is made from a kind of marsh- 
reed,^® the panicule only being employed for the purpose. In 
Asia, ^ain, there is a thread made from broom,®® which is 
employed in the construction of fishing-nets, being found to 
be remarkably durable ; for the purpose of preparing it, the 
shrub is steeped in water for ten days. The ^^Ethiopians, also, 
and the people of India, prepare a kind, of thread from a fruit 
which resembles our apple, and the Arabians, as already^ men- 
tioned, from gourds that grow upon tre^. 

CHAP. 3 . — THE MODE OF PHlPABIHa FLAX. 

In onr part of the world the ripeness of fiax is usually 
ascertained by two signs, the swelling of the seed, and its 
assuming a yellowish tint. It is then pnlled up by the roots, 
made up into small sheaves that will just fill the hand, and 
hung to dry in the sun. It is suspended with the roots 
upwards the first day, and then for the five following days the 
heads of the sheaves are placed, reclining one against the other, 
in such a way that the seed which drops out may fall into the 
middle. Linseed is employed for various medicinal^* purposes, 
and it is used by the country-people of Italy beyond the Padus 
in a certain kind of food, which is remarkable for its sweet- 

Probably the Anmdo douax of modem botanists. See B. xvi. c. 66. 

39 Fee says, that the people of Pisa, at the present day, soak the stalks 
of broom, and extract therefrom a threa<^ of which cor(fcand coarse stnflfs 
are made. 

in B.xii. c. 21. He seems there to speak of the cotton-tree, though 
Fee suggests that he may possibly allude to the “ Bombax pentandmm’^ of 
Linnseus. 

It is the mucilage of the pensperm that is so useful in medicine. 
As an article of food, the farina of linseed is held in no esteem whatever. 
In times of scarcity, attempts have been made to mix it with flour or meal, 
but the result has been found to be heavy and indigestible, and has caused, 
it is said, the death even of those who have eaten of it in considerable 
quantities. . 
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ness : for tins long time past, howeyer, it has only heen in gene- 
ral nse for sacrifices offered to the divinities. After the wheat 
harvest is over, the stalks of flax are plunged in water that 
has been warmed in the sun, and are then submitted to pres- 
sure with a weight ; for there is nothing known that is more 
light and buoyant than this. When the outer coat is loosened, 
it is a sign that the stalks have been sufficiently steeped ; after 
which'*^ they are again turned with the heads downwards, and 
left to dry as before in the sun : when thoroughly dried, they 
are beaten with a tow-mallet on a stone. 

The part that lies nearest to the outer coat is knowh by the 
name of stuppa it is a flax of inferior quality, ^ and is 
mostly employed for making the wicks of lamps. This,^ how- 
ever, requires to be combed out with iron hatchels, until the 
whole of the outer skin is removed. The inner part presents 
numerous varieties of flax, esteemed respectively in propor- 
tion to their whiteness and their softness. Spinning flax is 
held to be an honourable^^ employment for men even: the 
husks, or outer coats, are employed for heating furnaces and 
ovens. There is a certain amount of skill required in hatchel- 
ling flax and dressing it : it is a fair proportion for fifty pounds 
in the sheaf to yield fifteen pounds of flax combed out. When 
spun into thread, it is rendered additionally supple by being 
soaked in water and then beaten out upon a stone; and after 
it is woven into a tissue, it is again beaten with heavy maces : 
indeed, the more roughly it is treated the better it is. 

' CHAP. 4. — LINEN MADE OF ASBESTOS. 

There has heen invented also a kind of linen which is in- 
combustible by flame. It is generally known as live”^® linen, 
and I have seen, before now, napkins that were made of it 

There are Tarious other methods employed of dressing flax at the 
present day ; but they are all of them long and tedious. 

^ And not feminine or servile. 

® ViTum.'' 

** He evidently considers ashestus, or amianthus, to he a vegetable, and 
not a mineral prodnction. It is, in reality, a mineral, with long flexible 
filaments, of a silky appearance, and is composed of silica, magnesia, and 
lime. The wicks of the inextinguishable lamps of the middle ages, the 
existence of -which was an article of general belief, were said to be made 
of asbestus. Taper and lace, even, have been made of it in modem 
times. 
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tlirown into a blazing jGbre, in tbe room wbere tbe guests were 
at table, and after tbe stains were burnt out, come forth from 
the flames whiter and cleaner than they could possibly have 
been rendered by the aid of water. It is from this material 
that the corpse-cloths of monarehs are made, to ensure the 
separation of the ashes of the body from those of the pile. 
This substance grows^^ in the deserts df India, scorched by 
the burning rays of the sun: here, where no rain is ever 
known to fall, and amid multitudes of deadly serpents, it be- 
comes habituated to resist the action of fire. Barely to be 
found, it presents considerable difficulties in weaving it into a 
tissue, in consequence of its shortness ; its colour is naturally 
red, and it only becomes^ white through the agency of fire. 
By those who find it, it is sold at prices equal to those given 
for the finest pearls ; by the Greeks it is called ashestinon,’^^'^ 
a name which indicates its peculiar properties. Anaxilaiis^® 
makes a statement to the effect that if a tree is surrounded 
with linen made of this substance, the noise of the blows 
given by the axe will be deadened thereby, and that the tree may 
be cut down without their being heard. Bor these qualities it 
is that this linen occupies the very highest rank among all the 
kinds that are known. 

The next rank is accorded to the tissue known as hyssus,”*® 
an article which is held in the very highest estimation by 
females, and is produced iu tbe vicinily of Elis, in Achaia.^ I 
find it stated by some writers* that a scruple of this sold for- 

‘^Nasoitiir.’V In the year 1702 there was found near the Ksevian 
Gate, at Rome, a funereal um, in which there was a skull, calcined hones, 
and other ashes, enclosed in a cloth of asbestns, of a marvellous length. 
It is still preserved in the Vatican. 

^ On the contrary, it is found in the Higher Alps in the vicinity of 
the Glaciers, in Scotland, and in Siberia, even. 

Signif^ng inextinguishable,’^ from d, not,’* and opkwvfit^ “ to 
extinguish.” See B. xxxvii. c. 54. 

^8 See end of this Book. 

He evidently alludes to cotton fabrics under this name. See Note 37 
to c. 2 of this Book. 

^ Pansanias, in his Eliaca, goes so far as to say, that hyssus was found 
only in Elis, and nowhere else. Judging from the variable temperature 
of the climate, it is very doubtful, Fee says, if cotton was grown there 
at all. Arrian, Apollonius, nnd Philostratns say that the tree which pro- 
duced the b^ssus had the leaves of the willow, and the shape of the pop- 
lar, characteristics which certainly do not apply to the cotton-tree. 
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merly at four denarii, tlie same rate, in fact, as gold. The 
downy nap of linen, and more particularly that taken from 
the sails of sea-going ships, is very extensively employed for 
medicinal pnrposes, and the ashes of it have the same virtues 
as spodinm.^^ Among the poppies, too/^ there is a variety 'which 
imparts a remarkable degree of whiteness to fabrics made of 
linen. 

CHAP. 5. — ^AT 'WHAT PEBIOn IIBEH WAS EIKST DYED. 

Attempts, too, have even been made to dye linen, and to 
make it assume the Mvolous colours®^ of our cloths. This was 
first done in the fleet of Alexander the Great, while sailing 
upon the river Indus; for, upon onp occasion, during a battle 
that was being fought, his generals and captains distinguished 
their vessels by the various tints of their sails, and astounded 
the people on the shores by giving their many colours to the ’ 
breeze, as it impelled them on. It was with sails of purple, 
too, that Cleopatra accompanied M. Antonius to the battle of 
Aetium, and it was by their aid that she took to flight : such 
being the distinguishing mark of the royal ship. 


CHAP. 6.— AT WHAT PIBIOB COXOTJEED AWHIXGS WEBB PIBST 
BI£PXOXKD IK THE THEATBES. 

In more recent®^ times linens alone have been employed 
for the purpose of affording shade in our theatres ; Q. Catulus 
having been the first who applied them to this use, on 
the occasion of the dedication by him of the Capitol. At a 
later period, Lentulus Spinther, it is said, was the first to 
spread awnings of fine linen^ over the theatre, at the celehra-^ 
tion of lie Games in honour of ApoUo. After this, Cassar, 

Impure oxide of metals, collected from the chimneys of smelting-houses* 
Fee says that Pliny on this occasion is right. 

li B. XX. c. 79, he speaks of the “heraclion*' poppy, supposed by 
some of the commentators to be identical with the one mentioned here. 

^3 “ Vestium insaniam.” 

“ Postea.’* Silhg would reject this word, as being a corruption, and 
not eonsistait with fact, Catulus having Hved before the time of Cleo- 
patra. He suggests that the reading should be ** Populo Bomano ea in the- 
atris speetantx umhram fecere.’* ‘‘ Linen, too, has provided a shade for 
the Eoman people, when viewing the spectacles of the theatre.” Lucretius, 
B. iv. 1. 73, et s^., speaks of tnese awnings as being red, yellow, and 
iron grey. “ Carbasina.*' Cambric. 
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when Dictator, covered with, a linen awning the whole of the 
lioman Forum, as well as the Sacred Way, from his own house 
as far as the ascent to the Capitol, a sight, it is said, more won- 
derful even than the show of gladiators which he then exhi- 
bited. At a still later period, and upon the occasion of no 
public games, Marcellus, the son of Octavia, sister of Augus- 
tus, during his eedileship, and in the eleventh consulship of his 
uncle, on the day before the calends of August, covered 

in the Forum with awnings, his object being to consult the 
health of those assembled there for the purposes of litigation 
— a vast change, indeed, from the manners prevalent in the 
days of Cato the Censor, who -expressed a wish that the 
Forum was paved with nothing else but sharp pointed stones. 
Awnings have been lately extended, too, by the aid of roj^s, 
over the amphitheatres of the Emperor 2Tero, dyed azure, like 
the heavens, and bespangled aH over with stars. Those which 
are employed by ns to cover the inner court^ of our houses 
are generally red : one reason for employing them is to protect 
the moss that grows there from the rays*^ of the sun. In 
other respects, white fabrics of linen have always held the 
ascendancy in public estimation. Linen, too, was highly 
valued as early as the Trojan war ; for why else should it not 
have figured as much in battles as it did in shipwrecks ? Thus 
Homer,®® we find, bears witness that there were but few among 
the warriors of those days who fought with cuirasses®® on 
made of linen; while, as for the rigging of the ships, of 
which that writer speaks, it is generally supposed by the more 
learned among the commentators, that it was made of this ma- 
terial; for the word sparta,”®® which he employs, means 
nothing more than the produce of a seed. 

CHAP. 7. (2.)— THE HATXJEE OP SPAKTUM. 

For the fact is that spartum®^ did not begin to be employed 

56 The cavaedium is generally supposed to have been the same as the 
atrium,” the large inner apartment, roofed over, mth the exception of 
an opening in the middle, which was called the ^‘compluvinm,” or *‘im- 
pluvium,” over which the awning here mentioned was stretched. Here, 
the master of the house received his visitors and clients. 
s’’ "White would be much preferable to red for this purpose. 

58 II. ii. U. 529 and 830. ^ il. viii. 1. 63. 

68 II. ii. 1. 135. See B. xxiv. c. 40. 

61 The Stipe tenacissima of Linneeus ; a kind of broom, called Esparto"’ 
by the Spaniards. 
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till many ages after tlie time of Homer ; indeed, not before the 
first war that tbe Carthaginians waged in Spain. This, too, 
is a plant that grows spontaneonsly,®^ and is incapable of being 
reproduced by sowing, it being a species of rush, peculiar to a 
dry, arid soil, a morbid production confined to a single country 
only ; for in reality it is a curse to the soil, as there is nothing 
whateyer that can he sown or grown in its vicinity. There is 
a kind of spartum grown in Africa,®^ of a stunted nature, and 
quite useless for all practical purposes. It is found in one 
portion of the province of Carthage®^ in Hearer Spain, though 
not in every part of that ; hut wherever it is produced, the 
mountains, even, are covered all over with it. 

This material is employed by the country-people there for 
making®® their beds ; with it they kindle their fires also, and 
‘ prepare their torches; shoes®® also, and garments for the shep- 
herds, are made of it. As a food for animals, it is highly in- 
jurious,®^ with the sole exception of the tender tops of the 
shoots. When wanted for other uses, it is pulled up by the 
roots, with considerable labour ; the legs of the persons so em- 
ployed being protected by boots, and their hands with gloves, 
the plant being twisted round levers of bone or holm-oak, to 
get it up with the greater facility. At the present day it is 
gathered in the winter, even; but this work is done with the 
least difficulty between the ides of May®® and those of June, 
that being the< period* at which it is perfectly ripe. 

CHAP. 8. — THE MODE OP PEEPARIKO SPAHTUM. 

When taken up it is made into sheaves, and laid in heaps 
for a couple of days, while it retains its life and freshness ; on 
the third day the sheaves are opened out and spread in the sun 

^ Altbougb, as Fee says, this is still the fact, it is a plant wMch would 
readily admit of cultivation. Varro, however, De Re Rust. B. i. c. 23, 
speaks of it in conjunction with hemp, flax, and rushes, as being sown. 

fi® This kind, Fee thinks, may possibly have been identical with the 
Spartum Lygeum of linnaeus, false esparto, or alvarde. 

^ At the present day it is only in the provinces on the Mediterranean 
that ^artum is found ; the other provinces producing nothing but alvarde. 

^ It is still used in the southern parts of Spain for the same purposes. 
The shoes now made of it are known as espartenas*' and alpar- 
gatas.” 

37 It is not dangerous in itself, but is too tough to be a favourite 
article of food with cattle. 

Fifteenth of May and thirteenth of June. 
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to dry, after wliicli it is again made np into sheaves, and placed 
under cover. It is then put to soak in sea*water, this being the 
best of all for the purpose, though fresh water will do in case 
sea- water cannot be procured : this done, it is again dried in 
the sun, and then moistened afresh. If it is wanted for im- 
mediate use, it is put in a tub and steeped in warm water, after 
which it is placed in an upright position to dry : this being 
universally admitted to be the most expeditious method of pre- 
paring it. To make it ready for use, it requires to be beaten 
out. Articles made of it are proof, more particularly, against 
the action of fresh or sea-water ; but on dry land, ropes of hemp 
are generally preferred. Indeed, we find that spartnm receives 
nutriment even from being under water, by way of compen- 
sation, as it were, for the thirst it has had to endure upon its 
native soil.. 

By nature it is peculiarly well adapted for repairing, and 
however old the material may be, it unites very well with new. 
The person, indeed, who is desirous duly to appreciate this 
marvellous plant, has only to consider the numerous uses to 
which, iu all parts of the world, it is applied: from it are 
made, the rigging of ships, various appliances of mechanism 
employed in building, and numerous other articles which supply 
the wants of daily life. To suffice for all these requirements, 
we find it growing solely on a tract of ground which lies upon 
the sea-line of the province of ISTew Carthage, somewhat less 
than thirty miles dn breadth by one hundred in length. The 
expense precludes its being transported to any very considera- 
ble distance. 

CHAP. 9. ^AT WHAT PEEIOI) SPABTUM WAS HffiST BMPLOYEI). 

The Greeks used formerly to employ the rush for making 
ropes ; so, at least, we are led to believe, from the name®® given 
by them to that plant ; and at a later period they made them, 
it is very clear, from the leaves of the palm, and the inner 
bark of the linden- tree. It seems to me very probable, too, 
that it was from them that the Carthaginians borrowed the 
first hint for applying spartum to a similar purpose, 

CHAP. 10. THE BULB EEIOPHOBUS. 

Theophrastus'^® informs us, that there is a kind of bulb, which 

The same word, <r%oZvoc, signifying both a rusk' and a “ rope." 

Hist.* Plant, B. vii. c. 13. Atheumus, B. ii., mentions it also. 
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grows on tlie banks of rivers, and wbicb encloses between the 
outer coat and the portion that is eaten a sort of woolly sub- 
stance, of which felt SQcks, and other articles of dress, are made ; 
but, in the copies, those at least which have fallen in my way, 
there is no mention made of the country in which it grows, ^ or 
of any details in connection with it, beyond the fact that 
the name given to it is eriophoron.”’^ As to spartum, 
he makes no’^ mention of it whatever, although he has giveu 
the history, with the greatest exactness, of all the known 
plants, three hundred and ninety years before our time-— a fact 
to which I have already^® alluded on other occasions : from 
this it would appear that spartum has come into use since his 
day. 

CHAP. 11. — PLAHTS WHICH SPEIHG- TTP AISTD OEOW WITHOUT A 
]doot — ^PLANTS WHICH UEOW, BUT CAHHOT BE liEPKOBUCED FEOM 
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Truffles generally grow in dry, sandy soils, and spots tlmt 
are thickly covered with shrubs; in size they are often larger 
than a quince, and are found to weigh as much as a pound. 
There are two kinds of them, the one full of sand, and con- 
sequently injurious to the teeth, the other free from sand and 
all impurities. They are distinguished also by their colour, 
which is red or black, and white within; those of AMca^*^ 
are the most esteemed. Whether the truffle grows gradually, 
or whether this blemish of the earth — for it can be looked upon 
as nothing else — at once assumes the globular form and magni- 
tude which it presents when found ; whether, too, it is pos- 
sessed of vitality or not, are all of them questions, which, in 
my opinion, are not easy to be solved. It decays and rots in 
a manner precisely similar to wood. 

It is known to me as a fact, that the following circumstance 
happened to Lartius Licinius, a person of praetorian rank, while 
minister of justice,'^® a few years ago, at Carthage in Spain ; 
upon biting a truffle, he found a denarius inside, which all hut 
broke bis fore teeth — -an evident proof that the truffle is no- 
thing else but an agglomeration of elementary earth. At all 
events, it is quite certain that the truffle belongs to those 
vegetable productions which spring up spontaneously, and are 
incapable of being reproduced from seed.'^® 

CHAP. 12 . ( 3 .) — mist; iToisr; Ann gebakioh. 

Of a similar nature, too, is the vegetable production known 
in the province of Cyrenaica by the name of misy,^’®® re- 

found to contain diminutive truffles. Pliny is wrong in saying that the 
truffle forms neither cleft nor protuberance, as the exact contrary is the 
fact. 

Haller spealcs of truffles weighing as much as fourteen pounds, 
Yalmont de Bomare speaks of a truffle commonly found in Savoy, whieh 
attains the weight of a pound. 

Those of Africa are in general similar to those found in Europe, but 
there is one peculiar to that country, ppssibly the same that is mentioned 
ill the following Chapter under the name of “misy.^' 

73 “ Jura reddenti.’* 

It is really propagated by spores, included in sinuous chambers' in 
the interior ; but, notwithstanding the attempts that have been made, it 
has never yet been cultivated with any degree of success. In c. 13, Pliny 
seems to recognize the possibility of its multiplication by germs, where he 
says that its formation is attributed by some to water. 

Pee takes this to be the Tuber niveum of Desfontaines, the snow- 
white truffle. It is globular and somewhat piriform, grows, to the size of a 
walnut, and sometimes of an orange, and is said to be most delicate eating.. 
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markable for tbe sweetEess of its: smell and ^ ' 

flesby tban the trirffie : tbe same, too, as to tbe itoE ot ttie 

Tbraciaias, and the geranion of tbe Greeks. 

CHAP. 13.— PABTECULABS COOTECTBI) WITH SHE TEITEELE. 

Tbe following peculiarities we find mentioned with reference 
to tbe truffle. When there bare been sbo wers in autumn, and 
frequent tbunder-storms, truffles are produced, tb™der^ con- 
tributing more particularly to tbeir developement ; they do 

not, bowever, last beyond a year, and are considered tbe niMt 
delicate eating when gathered in spring. In some places tbe 
formation of them is attributed to water ; as at Mytilene, for 
instance, where they are never to be found, it is said, “diimss 
tbe rivers overfiow, and bring down tbe seed from Tiara, that 
being tbe name of a place at which they are produced m the 
greatest abundance. The finest truffles of Asia are those found 
in tbe neighbourhood of Lampsacus^ and Alopeconnesus j the 
best in Greece are those of tbe vicinity of Elis. 

CHAP. 14. — -THE PEZICA. 

Belonging to tbe mushroom genus, also, there is a species, 
known to tb^ Greeks by the name of '^pezica,”®* which grows 
without either root or stalk. 

CHAP. 15. — nASEBPirnm, easee, abb maspettjh. 

Next to these, laserpitium®® claims our notice, a very re- 
s'^ These truffles or morels do not appear to have been identified. 

Juvenal ahttdes to this absurd notion, Sat. v. 1. 116. “ fiie long 

-wished-for tbniider will provide a more ample repast'’ 

83 Theophrastus, as quoted by Atheiueus, B. ii. speaks ot this. 

64 u peziza” was a name given hy the ancients to a kind of cupuliforni 
mushroom; in which, however, we cannot recognize the “pezica” of 
Plinv. Some writers think that this was the same as the lycoperclon ana 
geastrum of botanists, our puff-ball : while others take it to he the morel, 
the MorcheUa eaculenta, Sprengel ia the number. Fee is melined to be 
of opinion that an edible mushroom is meant, hut is quite at a loss to 

83 possibly the Ferula asafoetida of Linnaeus; or, according to some, the 
Thapsia silpnium of Tiviani, J^lot* Jjib. It was a plant common, accord- 
in" to ancient writers, to Syria, Armenia, Media, and Libya , hut it was 
the produce of this last country, probably, that afforded the juice or gum 
resin here mentioned as “ laser,” and so highly esteemed by the ancients, as 
forming a component part of their perfumes. Fee is inclined to think 
that the Laserpitium here spoken of was the Thapsia silphium, and to 
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markable plantj known to the Greeks by the name of 
phioHj’- and originally a native of the province of Cyrenaica. 
The juice of this plant is called laser/’ and it is greatly in 
vogue ibr medicinal as well as other purposes, being sold at 
the same rate as silver. For these many years past, however, 
it has not been found in Cyrenaica,*® as the farmers of the 
revenue who hold the lands there on lease, have a notion that 
it is more profitable to depasture docks of sheep upon them. 
Within the memory of the present generation, a single stalk 
is all that has ever been found there, and that was sent as a 
curiosity to the Emperor Hero. If it so happen that one of 
the flock, -while grazing, meets with a growing shoot®* of it, the 
fact is easily ascertained by the following signs ; the sheep, after 
eating of it, immediately falls asleep, while the goat is seized 
with a fit of sneezing,** For this long time past, there has 
been no other laser imported into this country, but that pro- 
duced in either Persis, Media, or Armenia, where it grows in 
considerable abundance, though much inferior** to that of Cy- 
renaica ; and even then it is extensively adulterated with gum, 
sacopenium,*^ or pounded beans. I ought the less then to 

reject tbe more general opinion that it is identical with the Ferula asa- 
fcetida. Pliny has probably caused some confusion by blending the de- 
scription of other writers with that given by Theophrastus, each having 
in view a different plant. Indeed, whatever the Laserpitium or Silphium 
of other countries may have been, it is not improbable that the odoriferous 
plant of Cyrenaica was not identical with the Ferula asafoetidaof Linnajus. 
The foliage of the Thapsia silphium is exactly similar to that of the 
Laserpitium as depicted on medals of Cyrenaica, still extant. We learn 
from Littre, that Br. Guyon showed, in 1842, to the Academie des 
Sciences, a plant which the Arabs of Algeria employ as a purgative, and 
which they call bonnefa. It is the Thapsia Garganica of Besfontaines, 
and is considered by Guyon to be identical with the Silphium of the 
ancients. 

See B. xxii. c. 48. In the “ Rudens’* of Plautus, the scene of which is 
near Cyrene, frequent allusion is made to the growth of laserpitium there, 
and the preparation and export of the resin, as forming the staple article 
of commerce. 

Scribonius Largus, who lived in the time of Tiberius, speaks of using 
in a prescription laser of Cyrenaica, if it can be met with “ si poterit 
inveniri.” ss « gpem nascentis.^’ 

Fee remarks that Pliny has not found this absurd story in any of the 
works from which he has compiled his account, but that it is entirely his 
own. ' 

This was probably the Ferula asafcetida of Linnaeus. 

See B. XX. c. 7d, 

Ton. IT» 
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omit the facts, that in' the consulship ®® of G. Talerius and M. 
Herennius, there was brought to Borne, from OyrensB, for the 
public service, thirty pounds* weight of laserpitium, and that 
the Dictator Caesar,* at the beginning of the Civil War, took 
from out of the public treasury, besides gold and silver, no 
less than fifteen hundred pounds of laserpitium. 

We find it stated by the most trustworthy among the Greek 
writers, that this plant first made its appearance in the vicinity 
of the gardens of the Hesperides and the Greater S 3 rrtis, im» 
mediately after the earth had been soaked on a sudden by a 
shower as black as pitch. This took place seven years before 
the foundation of the city of Cyrense, and in the year of B-ome 
143. The virtues of this remarkable fall of rain extended, 
it is said, over no less than four thousand stadia of the African 
territory ; and upon this soil laserpitium began universally to 
grow, a plant that is in general wild and stubborn, and which, 
if attempted to be cultivated, wilMeave the spot where it has 
been sown quite desolate and barren. The roots of it are 
numerous and thick, the stalk being like that of fennel-giant, 
and of similar thickness. The leaves of this plant were known 
as ^^maspetum,** and bore a considerable resemblance to parsley; 
the seeds of it were foliaceous, and the plant shed its leaves 
every year. . They used to feed the cattle there upon it; at 
first it purged them, but afterwards they would grow fat, the 
flesh being improved in flavour in a most surprising degree. 
After the fall of the leaf, the people themselves were in the 
habit of eating the stalk, either roasted or boiled : from the 
drastic effects of this diet the body was purged for the first 
forty days, all vicious humours being effectually removed.®® 

The juices of tkis plant were collected two different ways, 
either from the root or from the stalk ; in consequence of which 
these two varieties of the juice were known by the distinguish- 
ing names of /'rhizias” and caulias,*’®® the last being of in- 
ferior quality to the other, and very apt to turn putrid. Upon 

A.v.c. 661; 

Fee remarks, that if Pliny here alludes to Theophrastus, Hist. 
Plant. B. ri. c. 3, he has mistaken his meaning. 

^ This, as says, could hardly apply to the Ferula asafoetida of 
Linnaeus, the stalk of it being extremely acrid, and the juice fetid in the 
highest degree. 

^ Vitia his omnihns.'^ The reading here is probably corrupt. 

“Eoot-juice/’ and “stalk-juice.” 
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tlie root tliere was a black bark, wMck was extensively em- 
ployed for tbe purposes of adulteration. The Jnice of the 
plant was received in. vessels, and mixed there witb a layer of 
bran ; after which, from time to time it was shaken, till it had 
reached a proper state of maturity; indeed, if this preeaution 
was neglected, it was apt to turn putrid. The signs that it 
had come to maturity were its colour, its dryness, and the ab- 
sorption of all humidity. 

There are some authors, however, who state that the root of 
laserpitium. was more than a cubit in length, and that it pre- 
sented a tuberosity above the surface of the earth. An incision, 
they say, was made in this tuberosity, from which a juice would 
flow, like milk in appearance; above the tuberosity grew a 
stalk, to which they give the name of ^^magydaris the 
leaves that grew upon this stalk were of the colour of gold, and, 
falling at the rising of the Bog-star, when the south winds 
begin to prevail, they acted as seed for the purposes of repro- 
duction, It was from these leaves, too, they say, that laser- 
pitium®® was produced, the root and the stalk attaining their 
full growth in the space of one year. The same writers also 
state, that it was the practice to turn up the ground about tbe 
plant, and that it had no such effect as purging the cattle that 
were fed upon it ; though one result of using it as food was, 
that such cattle as were ailing were either cured of their dis- 
tempers, or else died immediately upon eating of it, a thing, 
however, that hut rarely happened. The first description, 
however, is found to agree more nearly with the silphium 
that comes from Persis. 

CHAP, 16 . ^MAGYBAUIS. 

There is another®® variety of this plant, known as magy- 
daris,”^ of a more delicate nature, less active in its effects, and 
destitute of j uice. It grows in the countries adjacent to Syria, ® 
but is not to be found in the regions of Gyrenaica. There 

Poinsmet fancies that this name means staff of tbe Magi.’' 

08 Of a laser/* these names being indifferently applied to the gum-resin. 

99 The whole of this paragraph has been borrowed from Theopinrastim, 
Hist. Plant. B. yi, c. iii. 

1 Sprengel takes this to he the Laserpitium ferulaceum of Linnaeus, 
hut thinks it is more than doubtful if the identity can be established. 

® From Theophrastus. Dioscorides says, on the other hand, that ii 
grows in Libya. 
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grows also iipon Mount Parnassus,*’^ in great abundance, a plant 
to wMck some persons giTe the name of ‘^laserpitram :’’ by 
means of all these Yarieties, adulterations are effected of a pro- 
duction that is held in the highest esteem for its salutary 
qualities and its general usefulness. The chief ppofs of its 
genuineness consist in its colour, which ought to l3e slightly 
red without, and when broken quite white and transparent 
within ; the drops of it, too, should melt yery rapidly on the 
application of spittle. It is extensively employed for medi- 
cinal purposes.® 

CUAP. 17 . — KADJDEK. 

There are two other plants also, which are but little known 
to any but the herd of the sordid and avaricious, and this bfe- 
cause of the large profits that are derived from them. The 
first of these is madder,^ the employment of which is neces- 
sary in dyeing wool and leather. The madder of Italy is the 
most esteemed, and that more particularly which is grown in 
the suburbs of the City ; nearly all our provinces, too, pro- 
duce it in great abundance.® It grows spontaneonsly, but is 
capable of reproduction by sowing, much after the same man- 
ner as the fitch. The stem,® however, is prickly, and articu- 
lated, with five leaves arranged round each joint : the seed is 
red. Its medicinal properties we shall have occasion to men- 
tion in the appropriate place.’ 

CHAP. 18 . — THE EADICULA. 

The plant known to us by the name of radicula,’’® is tbe 

From Littre we leam that M. Fraas has suggested that the Magy- 
daris and Laserpitium are possihl? the Ferula Tingitana, and the Ptychotis 
Yerticillata of Decandolle, which last he has found upon high mountains in 
the lower region of pines, on Mount Parnassus, among others. 

2 See B. xxii. cc. 48, 49. ^ The Eubia tinctorum of Linnseus. 

Bioscorides speaks of the madder of Eavemia as being the most 
esteemed. It is much cultivated at the present day in tlie South of 
France, Holland, and the Levant. That of Like enjoys a high reputation. 

® It is covered with bristly hairs, or rather, fine, hooked teeth. There 
is, however, no resemblance whatever between it and ervilia or orobus, 
the fitch. 

” B. xxiv. c. 5S, 

® Or ^Mittie root though, in reality, as Pliny says, it had a large 
root. ^ Some writers have supposed, that by this name is meant the 
Hc-seda luteola of Linn8eus, the “dyer’s weed” of the moderns j but neither 
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second of ’ tkese productions. It furnishes a juice that is ex- 
tensively employed in washing wool, and it is quite wonderful 
how greatly it contributes to the whiteness and softness of 
wool. It may be produced anywhere by cultivation, but that 
which grows spontaneously in Asia and Syria,® upon rugged, 
rocky sites, is more highly esteemed. That, however, which 
is found beyond the Euphrates has the highest repute of all. 
The stalk of it is ferulaceous and thin, and is sought by the 
inhabitants of those countries as an article of food. It is em- 
ployed also for making unguents, being boiled up with the 
other ingredients, whatever they may happen to be. In leaf 
it strongly resembles the olive. The Greeks have given it the 
name of struthion.” It blossoms in summer, and is agree- 
able to the sight, but entirely destitute of smeU. It is somewhat 
thorny, and has a stalk covered with down. It has an ex- 
tremely diminutive seed, and a large root, which is cut up and 
employed for the purposes already mentioned. 

CHAT. 19 . ( 4 .) — THE PLEASUEES OE THE GAEDEN. 

Having made mention of these productions, it now remains 
for us to return to the cultivation of the garden, “ a subject 
recommended by its own intrinsic merits to our notice : for we 
find that in remote antiquity, even, there was nothing looked 
upon with a greater degree of admiration than the gardens of 
the Hesperides,^^* those of the kings Adonis^® and Alei- 

Pliny nor any of the Greek writers mention the Eadicula as being used 
for dyeing. ^ Some, again, identify it with the Gypsophila struthium of 
Linnaeus, without sufficient warranty, however, as Fee thinks. 

s The Gypsophila struthium grows in Spain, and possibly, F^e says, 
in other countries. Linnaeus has “ pretended,’* he says, that the Spaniards 
still employ the root and stalk of the Gypsophila for the same purposes as 
the ancients did the same parts of the Badicula. He himself, however, 
though long resident in Spain, had never observed such to be the fact. 

This description, Fee says, does not correspond with that of the Gyp- 
sophila struthium, the stalk of which does not at all resemble that of the 
ferulaceous plants, and the leaf is quite different in appearance frcm that 
of the olive. 

As Fee observes, by the word “hortus” the Homans understood 
solely the “vegetable” or “kitchen-garden;” the pleasure garden being 
generally denominated “ horti.” See B. v. c. 1. 

A fabulous king of Phoenicia, probably, whose story was afterwards 
transferred, with considerable embellishment to the Grecian mythology. 
Adonis is supposed to have been identical with the Thammuz of Scripture, 
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Boiis/^ and the Hangiag Gardens, whether the j were the work of 
Semiraiais, or whether of Cjrus, king of Assyria, a subject of 
which we shall have to speak in another work.^^ The kings of 
Borne cultivated their gardens with their own hands ; indeed, 
it WBB from, his garden that Tar^jninins Snperbus sent to his 
son that cruel and sanguinary message of his. In our laws of 
the Twelve Tables, we find the word villa, or ^^^farm/^ 
nowhere mentioned ; it is the word ^‘ hortus that is always 
used with that Signification, while the term heredium we 
find employed for garden.” 

There are certain religious impressions, too, that have been 
attached to this species of property,^® and we find that it is in 
the garden and the Forum only that statues of satyrs are con- 
secrated, as a protection gainst the evil ejdeets^^ of spells and 
sorcery; although in Plautus, we find the. gardens spoken 
of as being under the tutelage of Venus. At the present day, 
under the general name of gardens,^® we have pleasure-grounds 
situate in the very heart of the City, as well as extensive fields 
and viEas. 

Epicurus, that connoisseur^ in the enjoyments of a life of 
ease, was the first to lay out a garden at Athens up to his 
time it had never been liiought of, to dwell in the country in 
the middle of the town. At Borne, on the other hand, the 
garden®^ constituted of itself the poor man’s field, and it was 
from the garden that the lower classes procured their daily 
food — an aliment how guiltlessly obtained ! But still, it is a 
great deal better, no doubt,22 to dive into the abysses of the 

mentioned by Ezekiel, viii. 14, where be speaks of the women weep- 
ing for Thammuz.?^ Hardouin eonsiders him to have been a Syrian deity, 
identical with the Moon. 

Celebrated by Homer, Od. B. vL and xiii. 

‘‘Alio volumine.’* M no further mention is made by Pliny of the 
Hanging Gardens of Babylon, it is most probable that he contemplated 
giving a description of them in another work, an intention which he did 
not live to realize. 

See further on this subject, c, 53 of the present Book, 

The reading, “quam rem,^* seems preferable to “quam ob rem,'^ 
by Sillig. 

Affascinationes.^’ The effects of the evil eye. 

18 “Hortorum.** “Pleasure-gardens/’ 

“Otii magister.” 

20 For the purpose of teaching philosophy there, 

“Hortus.^^ The “ kitchen-garden.’* 

3® Ironically said. 
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deep, and to seek eack kind of oyster at tke risk and peril of 
skipwreek, to go searcking for kirds beyond the river Pkasis^ 
even, wkick, protected as tkey are by tke terrors invented by 
fable, are only rendered all tbe more precious tkereby — to go 
searching for otkers, again, in Ifnmidia,^ and tke very sepid* 
ckres of -<®tkiopia,®® or else to be battling with wild beasts, 
and to get eaten one’s self while trying to take a prey wMck 
another person is to eat ! And yet, by Hercules ! bow little do 
tbe productions of tbe garden cost us in comparison with these ! 
How more than sufficient for every wish and for every want ! — 
were it not, indeed, that here, as in every thing else, turn which 
'way we will, we find tbe same grounds for our wrath and in-^ 
d ignation. "We really might be content to allow of fruits being 
grown of tbe most exquisite quality, remarkable, some of 
them for their flavour, some for their size, some, again, for the 
monstrosities of their growth, morsels aU of them forbidden to 
the poor We might allow of wines being kept till they are 
mellowed with age, or enfeebled by being passed through^ 
cloth strainers, of men, too, however prolonged their lives, 
never drinking any but a wine that is still older than them- 
selves ! We might allow of luxury devising how best to ex- 
tract the very aroma, as it were, and marrow only from grain ; 
of people, too, living upon nothing but the choicest productions 
of the confectioner, and upon pastes fashioned in fantastic 
shapes : of one kind of bread being prepared for the rich, and 
another for the multitude; of the yearly produce of the field 
being classified in a descending scale, till it reaches the humble 
means of the very lowest classes — ^but do we not find that 
these refined distinctions have been extended to the very 
herbs even, and that riches have contrived to establish points 
of dissimilarity in articles of food which ordinarily sell for 
a single copper coin 

In this department even, humble as it is, we are still des- 

^ He alludes to the pheasant. See B. x. c, 67. 

24 He alludes to Colchis, the country of Medea, the scene of the ex- 
ploits of Jason and the Argonauts, and the land of prodigies and fable. 

26 Se- B. X. cc. 38 and 67- He alludes to “ meleagrides,** or Guii^ea- 
fowls., . 

See B. s. c. 37. He alludes to the birds called ** Meranonides.” 

27 See B. xvii. c. L 28 See B. xiv. c, 28. 

2 ® He alludes to the finest and most delicate kinds of whe&ten fiocr. 
See B. xviii, c. 29. « xJuo asse." 
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tilled to find certain productions tliat are denied to the com- 
munity at large, and the xery cabbages pampered to such an 
enormous extent that the poor man’s table is not large enough 
to hold them. Asparj^us, by Nature, was intended to grow 
wild,^^ so that each might gather it where he pleased— but, 
lo and behold! we find it in the highest state of cultivation, 
and Ravenna produces heads that weigh as much as three 
pounds®^ even! Alas for the monstrous excess of gluttony ! 
It would be surprising indeed, for the beasts of the field to be 
forbidden the thistle for food, and yet it is a thing forbidden®® 
to the lower classes of the community 1 These refined dis- 
tinctions, too, are extended to the very water even, and, thanks 
to the mighty influence of money, there are lines of demar- 
cation drawn in the very elements themselves. Some persons 
are for drinking ice, others for quaffing snow> and thus is the 
curse of the mountain steep turned into an appetizing sti- 
mulus for the palate I®'* Cold is carefully treasured up for the 
summer heats, and man’s invention is racked how best to keep 
snow freezing in months that are not its own. Some again 
there are who first boil the water,®® and then bring it to the 
temperature of winter' — mdeed, there is nothing that pleases 
man in the fashion in which Nature originally made it. 

And is it the fact, then, that any herb of the garden is 
reared only for the rich man’s table ? It is so — ^but still let 
no one of the angered populace think of a fresh secession to 
Mount Sacer or Mount Aventine ; for to a certainty, in the long 
run, all-powerful money will bring them back to just the 
same position as they were in when it wrought the severance. 
Per, by Hercules I®® there was not an impost levied at Rome 

As “ conuda ” or “ wild asparagus.” The Brassica capitata alba of C. 
Baubin,or white cabbage, sometimes attains a weight of ten or twelve pounds. 

33 This is an exaggeration, probab^. 

33 He alludes to the artichoke, or Cinara cardimcnlus of the botanists, 
which bears some resemblance to the common thistle. 

34 Martial and Anlns Geliius speak of ice and snow drinks. The latter 
must have been very injurious to the stomach. 

33 See B. xxxi. e. 23. 

33 In this corrupt and otherwise unintelligible pasuage, we have adopted 
the proposed emendations of Sillig, who is of opinion that it bears 
reference to the abolition of the market-dues, or “’portorium,” by Augus- 
tus C^sar, and the substitution of a property tax of one twentieth of the 
land, a method of taxation which inflicted greater hardships than the 
former one, as it was assessed according to the swperjides^ not %]x^ produce 
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more grievoias than the market-dues, an impost that aroused 
the indignation of the populace, who repeatedly appealed with 
loud clamours to all the chief men of the state to be relieved from 
it. At last they were relieved from this heavy tax upon their 
wares ; and then it vms found that there was no tax more 
lucrative, more readily collected, or less obnoxious to the ca- 
prices of chance, than the impost that was levied in exchange 
for it, in the shape of a property- tax, extended to the poorest 
classes : for now the very soil itself is their surety that paid 
the tax will be, their means are patent to the light of day, and 
the superficial extent of their possessions, whatever the weather 
may chance to be, always remains the same. 

Cato,®^ w'e find, speaks in high praise of garden cabbages * 
indeed, it was according to their respective methods of garden 
cultivation that the agriculturists of early times were appreci- 
ated, and it was immediately concluded that it was a sign of a 
woman being a bad and careless manager of her family, when 
the kitchen-garden — for this was looked upon as the woman’s 
department more particularly — was negligently cultivated ; as 
in such case her only resource was, of course, the shambles or 
the herb-market. But cabbages were not held in such high 
esteem in those days as now : indeed, all dishes were held in 
disrepute which required something else to help them down, 
the great object being to economize oil as much as possible ; 
and as to the flesh-market, so much as a wish even to taste its 
wares was visited with censure and reproach. The chief thing 
that made them so fond of the garden was the fact that its 
produce needs no fire and ensures economy in fuel, and that it 
offers resources which are always ready and at hand. These 
articles of food, which from their peculiar nature we call 

vinegar- diets,” ^ were found to be easy of digestion, by no 
means apt to blunt and overload the senses, and to create but little 
craving ibr bread as an accompaniment. A portion of them which 
is still used by us for seasonings, attests that our forefathers used 

of the land. His proposed emendations of the text are as follows : ^‘mox 
enim certe seqnabit eos pecuma quos pecunia separaverit Itaqne — — . ac 
minore fortimse Jure, qmm cum hereditafe datur pensio ea pauperum ; Ms 
in solo sponsor est,^' &o. 

5^7 De Be Bust. cc. 156, 157. He speaks of it as beins eaten either 
boiled or raw, but in the latter case with vinegar, ^ F^e thinks that ever 
then it would make a very acrid and indigestible diet. 

® ‘^'Acetaria.’* Salads, 
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oaly to look at home for tkeir resources, and that no Indian 
peppers were in request with them, or any of those other condi- 
ments which we are in the habit of seeking beyond the seas* 
In former times the lower classes of Borne, with their mimic 
gardens in their windows, day after day presented the reflex 
of the country to the eye, when as yet the multitudes of atro- 
cious burglaries, almost innumerable, had not compelled us to 
shut out all such sights with bars to the passers by. 

Let the garden, then, have its due meed of honour, and let 
not things, because they are common, enjoy for that the less 
share of our consideration — and the more so, as we find that 
from it men of the very highest rank have been content to 
borrow their surnames even; thus in the Valerian family, 
for instance, the Lactucini have not thought themselves 
disgraced by taking their name from the lettuce. Perhaps, 
too, our labours and research may contribute some slight re- 
commendation to this our subject; although, with Virgil, we 
are ready to admit how difficult it is, by language however 
elevated, to ennoble a subject that is so humble in itself. 

CHAP. 20.— -THE LAYING OUT OP GAEDEN GEOUNB. 

There is no doubt that the proper plan is, to have the gar- 
dens adjoining the country-house ; and they should be watered, 
more particularly, by a river running in front of it, if possible ; 
or else with water drawn fl:om a well by the aid of a wheel 
or of pumps, or by swipes.^® The ground should be opened 
just as the west winds are beginning to prevail; fourteen 
days after which it should be got ready for autumn, and then 
before the winter solstice it should have another turning up. 
It will require eight men to dig a jugerum, manure being 
mixed with the earth to a depth of three feet: the ground, 
too, should be divided into plots or beds with raised and 
rounded edges, each of which should have a path dug round it, 
by means of which access may be afforded to the gardener and 
a channel formed for the water needed for irrigation. 

He alludes, no doubt, to the words of Yirgil, in Georg. Iy. 1. 6. 

In tenui labor, at tenuis non gloria^ — ” 

though in that instance the poet is speaking of bees. 

“ Tollenonum haustu.” These would be used in the case of well- 
water ; they axe still to be seen occasionally in this country, and are very 
eommon on the continent. The wheel is also used for drawing well- water, 
and is frequently employed in Barbary and Spain. 
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;CHA1. 2L— FL4HTS OTHEB IHAK aKAIK AKD SHEUBS. 

Among the garden plants there are some that recommend 
themselves by their bulbs, others by the head, others by the 
stalk, others by the leaf, others by both r some, again, are 
valued for their seed, others for the outer coat, others for their 
membranous tissues, others for their cartilaginous substance, 
others for the firmness of their fiesh, and others for the fleshy 
tnnics in which they are enveloped. 

CHAP. 22, — THE KATiritAI. HISTOKY OF TWEHTT BIFFEEEOT KIHDS 
OF PLANTS WHICH GEOW IN GAKDENS — ^THE PEOPEE METHOPS TO 
BE FOLLOWED IN SOWING TEEM EESPieTIVELX. 

Of some plants the fruits^^ are in the em*th, of others both in 
the earth and out of it, and of others, again, out of the earth 
solely. Some of them increase as they lie upon the ground, 
gourds and cucumbers, for instance; the same products will 
grow also in a hanging position, but they are much heavier 
even then than any of the fruits that grow upon trees. The 
cucumber, however, is composed of cartilage and a fleshy sub- 
stance, while the gourd consists of rind and cartilage : this last 
is the only vegetable production the outer coat of which be- 
comes of a ligneous nature, when ripe. Eadishes, turnips, 
and rape are hidden in the earth, and so, too, are elecampane,^^* 
skirrets,^* and parsnips,^® though in a different manner. There 
are some plants, again, to which we shall give the name of 
ferulaceouSj’V anise ^ and mallows, for instance; indeed, we 
find it stated by some writers that in Arabia^® the mallow be- 

By the word “fractus** lie no doubt means the edible parts solely, 
tbe leaf, stalk, or root, as the case may be. 

F^e is surprised to find elecampane figuring amon^ tbe garden vege- 
tables, It has a powerful odour, is bitter, and promotes expectoration. 
Though not used as a vegetable it is still used as a preserve, or sweetmeat, 
mixed with sugar. See further on it in c. 29 of this Book. 

I See c. 28 of this Book, >3 27 of this Book. 

Fee remarks that this juxtaposition of anise and mallows betokens 
the most complete ignorance of botany on the part of our author; there 
being few plants which differ more essentially. The field-mallow, or 
Malva silvestris of Linnaeus, or perhaps several varieties of it, are here 
referred to. The anise will be further mentioned in c. 74 of this Book. 

F^e suggests that the plant here mentioned may have been an annual, 
probably tfle Lavatorea arborea of botanists, or some kindred species. In 
s a few months it is known to attain a height of ten feet or more. 
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comes arborescent at the sixth month, so much so, in fact, 
as 1x> admit of its being used for walking-sticks. We haTe 
another instance, again, in the mallow-tree of Mauretania, 
which is found at Lixus, a city built upon an mstuary 
there ; and at which spot, it is said, were formerly tbe gardens 
of the Hesperides, at a distance of two hundred paces from the 
Ocean, near the sh^e of Hercules, more ancient, tradition, says, 
than the temple at Gades. This mallow-tree^ iS twenty feet 
in height, and of such a thickness that there is not a person in 
existence who is able with his arms to span its girth. 

In the class of femlaceous plants we must include hemp^'^ 
also. There are some plants, again, to which we must give 
the appellation of “fleshy;”^* such as those spongy"*® productions 
which are found growing in damp meadows. As to the fungus, 
with a hard, tough flesh, we have already®® made mention of 
it when speaking of wood and trees ; and of truffles, which 
form another variety, we have but very recently given % de- 

scription.®V 

CHAP. 23. (5.)— -THUETABLES OP A CABTlLAGIUrOUS XATUEE— 
CUCUMBEKS, PEPOKES. 

The cucumber®® belongs to the cartilaginous class of plants, 
and grows above the ground. It was a wonderful favourite 
with the Emperor Tiberius, and, indeed, he was never without 
it; for he had raised beds made in frames upon wheels, 
by means of which the cucumbers were moved and exposed to 
the f^ heat of the sun ; while, in winter, they were withdrawn, 
and placed under the protection of frames glazed with mirror- 
stone.®® "We find it stated, also, by tbe ancient Greek writers, 

^ In Fee’s opinion tMs tree cannot have belonged to the family of Mal- 
vaceae ; the Adansonia and some other exotics of the lamily, with which 
Pliny Tmdonbtediy was not acquainted, being the only ones that attain 
these ^gantic proportions. 

There is no resemblance between mallows and hemp, any more than 
there is between mallows and anise. 

“Camosa/’ 

Hardouin thinks that he alludes to the Conferva, or river sponge, 
again mentioned in B. xxvii. c. 45. Ft% however, dissents from that 
opinion.;, ' 

50 In B. xvi. ec. 11 and 13, ‘and in cc. 12 and 14 of the present Book. 

5^ In e. 11 of the present Book. 

® The Cucumis sativus of LinnsBus. 

specutois. See B. xxxvi, c. 45. Columella, Be Be Bust, 
jeaks of this mode of ripening cucumber, and the fondness 
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that the ciiciimher ought to be propagated from seed that has 
been steeped®* a couple of days in milk and honey, this method 
having the effect of rendering them all the sweeter to the taste. 
The cucumber, while growing, may be trained to take any form 
that may be wished : in Italy the cucumbers are green®® and 
veiy small, while those grown in some of the provinces are 
remarkably large, and of a wax colour or black.®® Those of 
Africa, which are also remarkably proliffc, are held in high 
esteem ; the same, too, with the cucumbers of Mcesia, which 
are by far the largest of all. When the cucumber acquires a 
very considerable volume, it is known to us as the ^^pepo.^’®^ 
Cucumbers when eaten remain on the stomach till the follow- 
ing day, and are very difficult®® of digestion ; still, for all that, 
in general they are not considered very unwholesome. By 
nature they have a wonderful hatred to oil, and no less affec- 
tion for water, and this after they have been cut from the stem 
even.®^ If water is within a moderate distance of them, they 
will creep towards it, while from oil, on the other hand, they 
wull shrink away : if any obstacle, too, should happen to arrest 
their progress, or if they are left to hang, they will grow 
curved and crooked. Of these facts we may be satisfactorily 
convinced in a single night even, for if a vessel filled with 
water is placed at four fingers’ distance from a cucumber, it 
will he found to have descended to it by the following morn- 
ing ; hut if the same is done with oil, it will have assumed the 
curved form of a hook by the next day. If hung in a tube 
while in blossom, the cucumber will grow to a most surprising 

^ Theopbrastus and Columella say the same of the cucumber, and 
Palladius of the melon, but there is no ground, probably, for the belief. In 
very recent times, however. Fee says, it was the usage to ^eep the seeds of the 
melon in milk. This liquid, in common with any other, would have the 
effect of softening the exterior integuments, and thereby facilitating the 
germination, bnt no more. 

Still known as the “green^* or ‘^gherkin’" cucumber, and much used, 
when young, for pickling. 

Probably in the sense of a very dark green, for hlaek cucumbers are 
a thing unheard of. 

He is evidently speaking of the pompion, or pumpkin, the Cucurhita 
pepo of Linnaeus : quite distinct from the cucumber. 

Cucumbers are not difficult of digestion to the extent that Pliny 
would have us to believe. 

As Fee says, it is a loss of time to combat such absurd prejudices as 
.these. 
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length.® It is only of late, too, that a cucnmher of entirely 
new shape has been produced in Campania, it having just the 
form of a qmnce.^V It was quite by accident, I am told, that 
the first one acquired this shape in growing, and it was from 
the seed of this that all the others have been reproduced. 
The name given to this variety is melopepo.*’ These last do 
not grow hanging, bnt assume their round shape as they lie 
on the ground. A thing that is very remarkable in them, in 
addition to their shape, colour, and smell, is the fact that, 
when ripe, although they do not hang from the stem, they 
separate from it at the stalk. 

Columella®® has given us a plan of his, by which we may 
have cucumbers the whole year round: the largest bramble- 
bush that can be procured is transplanted to a warm, sunny 
spot, and then cut down, about the time of the vernal equinox, 
to within a couple of fingers of the ground ; a cncumher-seed 
is then inserted in the pith of the bramble, and the roots are 
well moulded up with fine earth and manure, to withstand the 
cold. According to the Greeks, there are three kinds of cu- 
cumbers, the Laconian, the Scytalic, and the Boeotian,® the 
Laconian being the only one among them that is fond ^ of the 
water. 

There are some persons who recommend steeping the seed of 
the encumber in the juice of the herb known as the ■ ' culix ® 
the produce, they say, will be sure to grow without seeds. 

CHAP. 24.— •OOXJEBS. 

Gourds resemble the cucumber in nature, at least in their 
manner of growing ; they manifest an equal aversion to the 
winter, too, while they require constant watering and manure. 

This is conformable with modem expenence. 

Fee says that this is the melon, the Cuenmis melo of Linnseus. 

^ B. xic. 3. Columella professes to borrow it from the people of 
Mendes in Egypt. 

Theophrastus enumerates these varieties, Hist. Plant. B. vii. c. 4. 

^ Theophrastus only says that the Laconian cucumber thrives better 
with watering than the otners. 

65 It is impossible to identify this plant, as no ancient writer has given 
any description of it : it has been suggested, however, that it may have 
been the Plantago Psyllium, or else the Inula pulicaria of LmuEeus. Of 
course there is no truth in the story here toM of the effects of its juice 
upon the cucumber. 
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Botk encumbers and gourds are sown in holes a foot and 
a half ^ deep, between the vernal equinox and the summer sol- 
stlce, at the time of the Parilia^ more particularly. Some per- 
sons, however, think it better to sow gourds after the calends 
of March,® and cucumbers after the nones,® and at the time of 
the Quinquatria.^® The cucumber and the gourd climb up- 
wards in a precisely similar manner, their shoots creeping along 
the rough surface of the walls, even to the very roof, so great 
is their fondness for elevated spots. They have not sufficient 
strength, however, to support themselves without the aid of 
stays. Shooting upwards with the greatest rapidity, they soon 
cover with their light shade the arched roofs of the houses and 
the trellises on which they are trained. Brom this circum- 
stance it is that we find the gourd classified into two primary 
kinds, the roof-gourd,’^ and the common gourd, which creeps 
upon the ground. In the first kind, from a stalk of remark- 
able thinness is suspended a fruit of considerable weight and 
volume, and quite immoveable by the action of the wind. The 
gourd, too, as well as the cucumber, admits of being lengthened 
to any extent, by the aid of osier tubes more particularly, Jxist 
after the blossom has fallen off, the plant is introduced into 
these tubes, and as it grows it can be made to assume any form 
that may be wished, that of a serpent coiled up being the one 
that is mostly preferred ; if left at liberty to grow as it hangs, 
it has been known before now to attain to no less than nine 
feet in length. 

The cucumber fiowers gradually, blossom succeeding bios.- 
som ; and it adapts itself perfectly well to a dry soil. It is 

This depth would probably have the effect of retarding, or else utterly 
impeding, the growth of the plant. 

® See c. 44 of this Book, The Parilia was a festival celebrated on the 
, nineteenth of April, the anniversary of the foundation of Eome. 

First of March. Seventh of March. 

^0 See B. xviii. 0 . 56. 

The “ camerarium,*^ and the “plebeinm.” The former, Fee thinks, 
is the Cucurhita longior of Dodonaeus and J. Bauhin, the long gourd, and 
other varieties probably of the calabash gourd, the Cucurhita ieucantha of 
Duchesne. The latter is probably the Cucurhita pepo and its varieties. 
F|e thinks that the name “cucurhita,^' as employed by Pliny, extends 
not only to the gourd, but the citrul or small pumpkin as well. ^ 

72 As Fee says, he must he speaking of the fruit here, and hot the 
plant, which attaius a far greater length than nine feet. 
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covered witli a wBite down, wMck increases in quantity as tke 
plant gains in size. 

The gourd admits of being applied to more nnmerons uses 
than the cucumber even : the stem is used as an article of 
food when young, but at a later period it changes its nature, 
and its qualities become totally different : of late, gourds have 
come to be used in baths for jugs and pitchers, but for this 
long time past they have been employed as casks’'^ for keeping 
wine. The rind is tender while the fruit is green, but still it 
is always scraped off when the gourd is used for food. It ad- 
mits of being eaten several ways, and forms a light and whole- 
some aliment, and this although it is one of those fruits that 
are difficult of digestion by the human stomach, and are apt to 
swell out those who eat of them. The seeds which lie nearest 
to the neck of the gourd produce fruit of remarkable length, 
and so do those which lie at the lower extremities, though not 
at all comparable with the others. Those; on the other hand, 
which lie in the middle, produce gourds of a round shape, and 
those on the sides firait that are tliiek and short. The seeds 
are dried by being placed in the shade, and when wanted for 
sowing, are steeped in water first. The longer and thinner the 
gourd is, the more agreeable it is to the palate, and hence it is 
that those which have been left to grow hanging are reckoned 
the most wholesome : these, too, have fewer seeds than the 
others, the hardness of which is apt to render the fruit less 
agreeable for eating. 

Those which are intended for keeping seed, are usually not cut 
before the winter sets in ; they are then (Med in the smoke, 
and are extensively employed for preserving garden seeds, and 
for making other articles for domestic use. Ther^ has been a 
method discovered, also, of preseiwing the gourd for table, and 
the cucumber as well, till nearly the time when the next yearns 
crop is ripe ; this is done by putting them in brine. We are 
assured, too, that if put in a hole dug in a place well shaded 

■'s ITie young sboots of tke gourd. Fee says, would afford an insipid 
food, with but little nutriment. 

The yarieties thus employed, Fee says, must hare been the Cucurbita 
lagenaiia of Linnmus, and the Cucurbita latior of Dodonaeus. 

This is not the fact. The seed produces fruit similar to that frcim 
which it was taken, and no more. 

The trumpet gourd, the Cucurbita longior of Bodonseus, Is stiH em- 
ployed, Fee says, by gardeners for this purpose. 
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feiB the snn, witb. a layer of sand beneath, and dry hay and 
earth on the top of them, they may be kept green for a Tery 
long time. We also find wild cucumbers and gourds; and, 
indeed, the same is the case with pretty nearly all the garden 
plants. These wild varieties! however, are only possessed of 
certain medicinal properties, and for this reason we shall defer 
any further mention of them till we come to the Books appro- 
priated to that subject. ■ , 

CHAP. 25.-- -BAPE. TXJBliaPS. 

The other plants that are of a cartilaginous nature are con- 
cealed, all of them, in the earth. In the number of these is 
the rape, a subject upon which it would almost appear that 
we have treated"® at sufficient length already, were it not that 
we think it as well to observe, that medical men call those 
which are round male,’’'® while those which are larger and 
more elongated, are known to them as female” rape: these 
last are superior in sweetness, and better for keeping, but by 
successive sowings they are changed into male rape,®^ 

The same authors, too, have distinguished five different va- 
rieties of the turnip:®^ the Corinthian, the Cleonsean, the 
Liothasian, the Bceotian, and the one which they have charac- 
terized as pecuiiaidy the green ” turnip. The Corinthian 
turnip grows to a very large size, and the root is all but out 
of the ground ; indeed, this is the only kind that, in growing, 
shoots upwards, and not as the others do, downwards into the 
ground. The Liothasian is known by some persons as the 
Thracian turnip ;®® it is the one that stands extreme cold the 
best of all. "N ext to it, the Boeotian kind is the sweetest ; it is re- 
markable, also, for the roundness of its shape and its shortness; 

See B. XX. c. 2. In B, xviii, c, 34. 

Tkoagh borrowed from Theophrastus and the Greek school, this dis- 
tinction is absurd and unfoimded. 

^"0 It is not tbe fact that the seed of the round kind, after repeated 
sowings, will produce long roots. Pliny, however, has probably raiscopied 
Theophrastus, who says, liist. Plant. B. yii. c. 4, that this transformation 
takes place when the seed is sown very thick. This assertipn, however, 
is no more founded on truth than that of Pliay. 

Also from Theophrastus, B. vii. c. 4; though that author is speaking 
of radishes, and; not turnip. 

^ Froperlj mdM. properly * 
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while the CleoBsean oe the other hand, is of an elon- 

gated form. Those, in general, which have a thin, smooth leafj, 
are the sweetest ; while those, again, the leaf of which is rough, 
angular, and prickly,, have a pungent taste. There is a kind 
of wild turnip,®® also, the leaves of which resemble those of 
rocket.® At Eome, the highest rank is given to the turnips 
of Amitemum,®’^ and those of ITursia ; after them, those grown 
in the neighbonrhood of the City®® are held in the next de- 
gree of esteem. The other particulars connected with the 
sowing of the turnip have been already mentioned by us when 
speaking of the rape. 

CHAP. 26. — EADISHES. 

Radishes are composed of an outer coat and a cartilaginous 
substance, and in many instances the rind is found to he thicker 
than the bark of some trees. This plant is remarkable for its 
pungency, which increases in proportion to the thickness of the 
rind : in some cases, too, the surface of it assumes a ligneous 
nature. Radishes are flatulent®® to a remarkable degree, and 
are productive of eructations ; hence it is that they are looked 
upon as an aliment only fit for low-bred people,®^ and this 
more particularly if coleworts are eaten directly after them. 
If, on the other hand, they are eaten with green olives, the 
eructations produced are not so frequent, and less offensive. 
In Egypt the radish is held in very high esteem, on account 
of the abundance of oil®^ that is extracted from the seed. In- 

Radish. Properly 

See B. XX. c. 49. Fee queries whether this radish may not be the 
Raphanus raphanistrum of botanists. See B. xviii. c. 34, 

See B. xviii. c. 

‘‘Nostratibus.” Poinsinefc would render this, Those of my native 
country/* i. e, the parts beyond the Padus. As I?lmy resided at Rome 
during the latter part of his life, there can be little doubt but that he al- 
ludes to the vicinity of Rome. 

See B. xviii. o, 34. 

so This property extends to most of the Crucifer®. 

Cibus ilHberabV* 

^ The variety Oleifera of the Raphanus sativus is still cultivated exten- 
yely m Egypt and Nubia for the extraction of the oil. The variety 
leitera of the Brassica napus is also greatly cultivated in Egypt. Fee 
that Plmy may possibly confound these two plants under the one 
“raphanus.** It is worthy of remark, too, that the Colza oil, so 
much used m France and Belgium for burning in lamps, is expressed from 
the seed ot the Brassica oleracea, a species of cabbage. 
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deed, tlie people of that coiiiLtry sow this plant in preference 
to any other, wheneYer they can get the opportunity, the profits 
deiiYed from it being larger than those obtained from the cnlti- 
Yation of corn, and the imposts le?ied upon it considerably less : 
there is no grain known that yields a larger quantity of oil. 

The Greeks have distinguished the radish®^ into three dif- 
ferent kinds, according to the characteristic features of the 
leaTes, there being the crisped leaf, the smooth leaf, and the 
wild radish, the leaf of which is smooth, but shorter than that 
of the others ; it is round also, grows in great abundance, and 
spreads like a shrub. The taste of this last yariety is acrid, 
and it acts medicinally as a strong purgative. In the first kind, 
again, there are certain differences, determined by the seed, for 
in some varieties the seed is of an inferior quality, and in others 
remarkably small: these defects, however, are only found to 
exist in the kind that has the crisped leaf. 

Our own people, again, have found other varieties of the 
radish : there is the Algidan radish, long and transparent, so 
caHed from the place of its growth: another, similar to the 
rape in form, is ioiown 4a the Syrian radish; it is pretty 
nearly the mildest and the most tender of them all, and is well 
able to hear the winter. The very best of all, however, is the 
one that has been brought from Syria, very recently it would 
seem, as we do not find it mentioned by any of our writers : 
it lasts the w'hole of the winter through. In addition to these 
kinds, there is another, a W’^iid variety, known by the Greeks as 
agrion,^^®® and to the people of Pontus as armon,’’ while 
others, again, call it ^deuce,'-*® and our people armoracia 
it has more leaves, however, thau root. 

In testing the quality of the radish, it is the stem more pax- 

The Eaphanus sativas of Linnseus. This passage, howeYer, down to 
crisped leaf,” properly applies to the cabbage, and not the radish, Pliny 
having copied the Greek, and taken the ^Yord 'patpavoQ^ properly ‘‘ cabbage,” 
to mean “ radish which in the later Greek writers it sometimes does, 
though not in this instance. 

Mount Algidus was near Tusenlnm, fifteen miles from Borne. Its 
coldness contributed greatly to the goodness of its radishes. 

95 Or ‘^ wild.” Fee suggests that this is the Eaphanus rusticanus of 
Xohellius, the Coclilearia Armoracia ©f Lmnseus, the wild radish, or horse- 
: radish.' 

9f5 Or white.” From tbe extreme whiteness of the roots. 

^‘ Probably meaning, ‘‘radish of Armorica.” 

2C 2 ■ 
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ticularly, tBat is looked at; in tkose wMck are acrid to the 
taste, for instance, it is rounder and thicker than in the others, 
and grooTed with long channels, while the leaves are more un- 
sightly to the eye, being angular and covered with pricldes. 
The radish requires to be sown in a loose, humid soil, has a 
great aversion to manure, and is content with a dressing solely 
of chaff: so fond is it of the cold, that in Germany it is known 
to grow as large as an infant in size.®® Tor the spring crop, 
it is sown immediately, after the ides of Tehruary and then 
again about the time of the Vulcanalia,^ this last crop being 
looked upon as the best : many persons, however, sow radishes 
in March, April, and September. When the plant begins to 
grow to any size, it is considered a good plan to cover up the 
leaves successively, and to earth up the root as well ; for the 
part of it which appears above ground is apt to become hard 
and .pithy. Aristomachus recommends the leaves to be taken 
off in winter, and the roots to be well moulded up, to prevent 
the water from accumulating about them ; and he says, that 
by using these precautions, they will be all the finer in summer. 
Some authors have mentioned a plan of making a hole with a 
dibble, and covering it at the bottom with a layer of chaff, six 
fingers in depth ; upon this layer the seed is put, and then 
covered over with manure and earth ; the result of which is, 
according to their statement, that radishes are obtained full as 
large as the hole so made. It is salt, however, that conduces 
more particularly to their nutriment, and hence it is that they are 
often watered with brine ; in Egypt, too, the growers sprinkle 
nitre ® over them, the roots being remarkable for their mildness 
The salt, too, has the similar effect of removing all their pun- 
gency, and when thus treated, they become very similar in 
their qualities to radishes that have been boiled: for when 
boiled they become sweet and mild, and eat, in fact, just like 
turnips. 

Tee suggests that he is here speaking of the heet-root, in reality a 
native of the north of Europe. 

Thirteenth of February. 

^ ^ The festival of Tulcan, beginning on the twenty-third of August, and 
lasting eight days. 

^ A natural production, the carhonfite of sodium of the chemists, known 
from time immemorrnl by the name of “natron,” See B. xxx. c 46 : 
trom which passageJt would appear that it was generally employed for 
watering the leguminous plants. ^ ^ 
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Medical men recommend raw radishes to be eaten fasting, 
with salt, for the purpose ® of collecting the crude humours of 
the Tiscera ; and in this way they prepare them for the action 
of emetics. It is said, too, that the juices of this plant are 
absolutely necessary for the cure of certain diseases of the 
diaphragm ; for it has been found by experiment, in Egypt, 
that the phthiriasis ^ which attaches itself to the internal parts 
of the heart, cannot possibly be eradicated by any other remedy, 
the kings of that country having ordered the bodies of the 
dead to be opened and examined, for the purpose of enquiring 
into certain diseases. 

Such, too, is the frivolity of the Greeks, that, in the temple 
of Apollo at Delphi, it is said, the radish is so greatly pre- 
ferred to all other articles of diet, as to be represented there in 
gold, the beet in silver, and the rape in lead. — You might be 
very sure that Manius Curius was not a native of that country, 
the general whom, as we find stated in our Annals, the am- 
bassadors of the Samnites found busy roasting rape at the fire, 
when they came to oifer him the gold which he so indignantly 
refused. Moschion, too, a Greek author, has written a volume 
on the subject of the radish. These vegetables are considered 
a very useful article of food during the winter, but they are at 
all times very injurious to the teeth, as they are apt to wear 
them away ; at all events, they give a polish to ivory. There 
is a great antipathy between the radish ® and the vine ; which 
last will shrink from the radish, if sown in its vicinity. 

CHAP. 27. — PAESKIPS. 

The other kinds which have been classified by us among the 
cartilaginous plants, are of a more ligneous nature; and it is 
a singular thing, that they have, all of them, a strong flavour. 
Among these, there is one kind of wild parsnip which grows 

3 Dioscorides recommends these puerilities with the cabbage, and not 
the radish ; though Celsus gives similar instructions with reference to the 
radish. 

^ It was a general belief with the ancients that the phthiriasis, or mor- 
bus pediculosus, has its seat in the heart. It was supposed also that the 
juice of the radish was able, by reason of its supposed subtlety, to penetrate 
the coats of that organ. ' 

® This is said by other ancient authors, in reference to the Gabhag& and 
the vine. See B. xxiv. c. i. 
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spontaiieoiisly ; by tbe Greeks ife is known as stapbylinos.”® 
Anotber kind’ of parsnip is grown either from the root trans- 
planted, or else from seed, at the beginning of spring or in the 
antiimn ; Hyginus says that this may be done in jPebrnary, 
August, September, and October, the ground being dug to a 
very considerable depth for the purpose. The parsnip begins 
to he fit for eating at the end of a year, but it is still better at 
the end of two : it is reckoned more agreeable eating in autumn, 
and more particularly if cooked in the saucepan ; even then, 
however, it preserves its strong pungent flavour, which it is 
fbund quite impossible to get rid of. 

The hibiscum® differs from the parsnip in being more slender : 
it is rejected as a food, but is found useful for its medicinal 
properties. There is a fourth kind,® also, which hears a siTYiil^r 
degree of resemblance to the parsnip; by our people it is 
called the “ gallica,” while the Greeks, who have distinguished 
four varieties of it, give it the name of daucus.” We shall 
have further occasion to mention it among the medicinal 
plants. 

CHAP. 28. — THE SKIEBET. 

^ The skirret,^^^ too, has had its reputation established by the 
Emperor Tiberius, who demanded a supply of it every year 
from Germany. It is at Gelduba,^^ a fortress situate on the 
banks of the Ehenus, that the finest are grown; from which 
wotdd appear that they thrive best in a cold climate. 
There is a string running through the whole length of the 
skirret, and which is drawn out after it is boiled ; but still, 
all this, a considerable proportion of its natural pungency 

is some donM as to tke identity of this plant, but Tee, after 
tile question, ^ comes to the conclusion that it is the Baucus 
Mauntanieus of Linnseus, the common carrot, or that of 

plant eommpnl7fOT^&e‘^e!® theJDauonsguttatun, 

R mu® Tastinaca gahya of liinnaeus, or common parsnip. 

The marsh-mdiow, probably, the Althea officinalis of Linn^us, 

® lhe carrot The Daucus Carota of Linnseus. 

In B. XXV. c. 64 . 

I^iunseus. See also B. xx. c. 17 
It IE said to haye been originally a native of China. 

It is supposed that this is the same with Gelb, near Xeuss in ft^r- 
amny, mentioned by Tacitus, Hist. B. iv. ce. 26. 32. 
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is retained ; indeed, *wlieii modified by the addition of honied 
■wine, this is even thought to impart to dishes an additional 
relish. The larger parsnip has also a similar sting inside, but 
only when it is a year old. The proper time for sowing the 
skirret is in the months of February, March, April, August, 
September, and' October. 

CHAP. 29. — ELECAMPAKE. 

Elecampane is not so elongated as tbe preceding roots, but 
more substantial and more pungent ; eaten by itself it is very 
injurious to the stomach, hut when mixed with other condi- 
ments of a sweet nature, it is extremely wholesome. There 
are several methods employed for modifying its natural 
acridity and rendering it agreeable to the palate : thus, for in- 
stance, when, dried it is reduced to a fine flour, and then mixed 
with some sweet liquid or other, or else it is boiled in vinegar 
and water, or kept in soak in it ; it is also steeped in various 
other ways, and then mixed with boiled^® grape-juice, or else 
incorporated with honey or raisins, or dates with plenty ot 
meat on them. Other persons, again, have a method of pre- 
paring it with quinces, or else sorbs or plums, while sometimes 
the flavour is varied by the addition of pepper or thyme. 

This plant is particularly good for wealmess of the stomach, 
and it has acquired a high reputation from the circumstance 
that Julia Augusta used to eat it daily. The seed of it is 
quite useless, as the plant is reproduced, like the reed, from 
eyes extracted from the root. This vegetable, as well as the 
skirret and the parsnip, is sown both in spring and autumn, a 
considerable distance being left hetw een the plants ; indeed, for 
elecampane, a space of no less than three feet is required, as 

w The Inala Helenium of Linnaeus. Its English name is derived from 
Inula campana, that under which it is so highly recommended in the pre- 
cepts of the School of Health at Salerno. See also B. xx. c. 19. At the 
present day it is universally rejected as an article of food in any shape. 

The School of Salerno says that it may be preserved by being pickled 
in brine, or else in the juice of rue, which, as Fee remarks, would pro- 
duce neither more nor less than a veritable poison. The modern Pharma- 
copoeias give the receipt of a conserve of elecampane, which, however, is no 
longer used. 

15 “Defrutum.” Must, boiled down to one half. 

w The daughter of Augustus Csesar. 
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it throws out its shoots to a very consideraMe distance.^® 
Skirrefe, however, are best transplanted. 


CHAP. 80 .— nnuss, sauii.i.s, Aim aehm. 

Next in affinity to these plants are the bulbs/® which Cato, 
speaking in high terms of those of Megara/® recommends most 
particularly for cultivation. Among these bulbs, the squill/^ 
we find, occupies the very highest rank, although by nature it 
is medicinal, and is employed for imparting an additional sharp- 
ness to vinegar:^ indeed, there is no bulb known that grows 
to a larger size than this, or is possessed of a greater degree of 
pungency. There are two varieties of it employed in medi- 
cine, the male squill, , which has white leaves, and the female 
squill, with black®® ones. There is a third kind also, which is 
good to eat, and is known as the Npimenidian®^ squill ; the leaf 
is narrower than in the other kinds, and not so rough. All 
the squills have numerous seeds, but they come up much more 

5 quickly if propagated from the offsets that grow on the sides. 

I To make them attain a still greater size, the large leaves that 

grow around them are turned down and covered over with 
earth ; by which method all the juices are carried to the 
hea(k. Squills grow spontaneously and in vast numbers in 
the haleares and the island of Ebusus, and in the Spanish pro- 

wnces. ^he philosopher Pythagoras has written a whole vo« 

I lume on the merits of this plant, setting forth its various me- 


18 The same account nearly is given in Coiumena, De Be Bust. B. xi. 

'9 Under this Mneral name were included, probably, garlic, scallions, 
cbives, rad some kinds of onions ; but it is quite impossible to identify the 
ancient ** bulbus more closely than this. ■ 

cej 

22 the sea-squill. 

SeeB. XX, c. 39. He might have added that it readers vinegar both 
an emetic, and a violent purgative. oom 

23 TheleavesareinaUcases green, and no other colour: but in one 

® The Spanish coasts on the Medi- 

te^ra ean, Tee says, as well as the Ticinity of ffibraltar, are coTeredwitb 
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dicinal properties ; of which we shall have occasioE to speak 
more at leDgth in the succeeding Book.^® 

The other species of bulbs are distinguished by their colour, 
size, and sweetness ; indeed, there are some' that are eaten raw 
even—those found in the Tauric Chersonesus, for instance* 
liText to these, the bulbs of Africa are held in the highest 
esteem, and after them those of Apulia. The Greeks have 
distinguished the following varieties : the bulbine,®^ the seta- 
nion,^ the opition,^® the eyix,®® the leucoion,^^ the eegilips,®^ and 
the sisyrinchion®® — in the last there is this remarkable feature, 
that the extremities of the roots increase in winter, but during 
the spring, when the violet appears, they diminish in size and 
gradually contract, and then it is that the bulb begins to in- 
crease in magnitude. 

Among the varieties of the bulb, too, there is the plant 
known in Egypt by the name of aron/'®^ In size it is very 
nearly as large as the squill, with a leaf like that of lapathum, 
and a straight stalk a couple of cubits in length, and the thick- 
ness of a walking-stick : the root of it is of a milder nature, 

S muoh so, indeed, as to admit of being eaten raw. 

Bulbs are taken np before the spring, for if not, they are 
t to spoil very quickly. It is a sign that they are ripe when 
the leaves become dry at the lower extremities. When too 
old they are held in disesteem ; the same, too, with the long 
and the smaller ones ; those, on the other hand, which are red 
and round are greatly preferred, as also those of the largest 
size, In most of them there is a certain degree of pungency 
in the upper part, but the middle is sweet. The ancients have 
26 In c. 39. 

27 thinks that this may be the Muscaria hotryoi’des of Miller, Diet 
Mo. J. See also B. xx. c. 41. 

28 variety, probably, of the common onion, the AUiii-m cepa of Linnseus. 

29 Some variety of the genus Allium, Fee thinks, 

20 (|i;ieries whether this may not be some cyperaceous plant with a 
bulbous root, 

21 A white bulb, if we may judge from the name. The whole of this 
passage is from Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. B. vii. c. 11. 

22 pjjia ]jas not been identified. The old reading was “aegilops,** a 
name now given to a kind of grass. 

22 'pjie Iris sisyrinchium of Linnseus. 

2^ The Arum colocasia of Linn^us, held in great esteem by the ancient 
Egyptians as a vegetable. The root is not a bulb, but tubercular, and the 
leaf bears no resemblance to that of the Lapathum, dock or sorrel. It 
was sometimes known by the name of ‘Uotus,” 
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stated tliat balBs are reproduced from seed only, but in. tbe 
cbampaign country of Prmneste they grow* spontaneously^ 
and they grow to an unlimited extent in tbe territory of tbe 
Eemi.^® . . 

OHAB. 8L (6*)--"THB boots, blowebs, afe leaves oe all these 

PLAFTS. OABBEF PLANTS WHICH LOSE THEIK LEAVES. 

Nearly alF the garden plants have a single^^ too t only, 
radishes, beet, parsley, and mallows, for example ; ii is lapa* 
thum, however, that has the longest root of them all, it attain- 
ing the length of three cubits even. The root of the wild 
kind is smaller and of a humid nature, and when up it will 
keep alive for a considerable period. In some of these plants, 
however, the roots are fibrous, as we find the ease in parsley 
and mallows, for instance ,* in others, again, they are of a 
ligneous nature, as in ocimum, for example ; and in others they 
are fleshy, as in beet, and in saffron even more so. In some, 
again, the root is composed of rind and flesh, as in the radish 
and the rape ; while in others it is jointed, as in hay grass,^® 
Those plants which have not a straight root throw out imme- 
diately a great number of hairy fibres, orage®^ and blite,^^^ for 
instance : squills again, bulbs, onions, and garlic never have 
any but a vertical root. Among the plants that grow spon- 
taneously, there are some which have more numerous roots 
than leaves, spalax,^^ for example, pellitory,^^ and saffron.**® 

Wild thyme, southernwood, turnips, radishes, mint, and rue 
blvssom all^ at once; while others, again, shed their blossom 
directly they have begun to flower. Ocimum^® blossoms gradu- 

^ In GauL See B, iv. c. 31. 

^ This passage, and indeed nearly the whole of the Chapter, is bor- 
rowed from Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. B. L c. 9, 

Fee thinks that by the expression fiovopptta^ Theophrastus means a 
root that strikes Tertic^y, instead of spreading:. 

38 Gramen. 'See B. xviii. c. 67, and B. xxiv. c, 118. 

39 Atnplex. See B. xx. c. 83. See B. xx. c. 93. 

Poinsinet suggests that this may mean the ‘‘mole-plant/’ dcvdXa^ 

being the Greek for « mole.” 

Perdicium.*' See B. xxii. ce. 19, 20. 

“Crocus.” See B. xxi. c. 17, 

This is not the fact. AH these assertions are fiom Theophrastus. 
Hist. Plant. ^B. xii c, 3. ■ ' 

Fee thinks that the ocimum of Pliny is not the basil of the moderns, 
the Ocimum basilicum of the naturalists. The account, however, here 
given would very well apply to basil. 
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allj^ begmnmg at the lower parts, and hence it is that it is so 
wery long in blossom : the same is the case, too, with the plant 
known as heliotropinm.^® In some plants the flower is white, 
in others yellow, and in others purple. The leaves fall flrst^" 
from the upper part in wild-marjoram and elecampane, and 
in rue^ sometimes, when it has been injured accidentally. 
In some plants the leaves are hollow, the onion and the scal- 
lion,^ more particularly, 

CHAP. S2.— VAEIETIES OF THE ONIOH, 

Garlic and onions®® are invoked by the Eg 3 rptians,®^ when 
taking an oath, in the number of their deities. The Greeks 
have many varieties®^ of the onion, the Sardian onion, the 
Bamothracian, the Alsidenian, the setanian, the schistan, and 
the Ascalonian,®® so called from Ascalon,®* a city of Judaea, 
They have, all of them, a pungent smell, which®® draw$ tears 
from the eyes, those of Cyprus more particularly, and those of 
Cnidos the least of all. In all of them the body is composed 
of a cartilage of an unctuous®® nature. The variety known as 
the setanian is the smallest of them all, with the exception of 
the Tusculan®^ onion, but it is sweet to the taste. The schis- 
tan®® and the Ascalonian kinds are used for storing. The 
schistan onion is left during the winter with the leaves on ; in 
the spring it is stripped of them, upon which offsets make 

The Heliotropium Europsenm of botany. See B. xxii. e. 19. 

These assertions, Fee says, are not consistent with modern experience. 

gee c. 45 of this Book. 

Gethyum.’* The Allium schoenoprasum, probably, of botany, the 
ciboul or scallion. The Allium cepa of Linnaeus. 

The inhabitants of Pelusium, more particularly, were devoted to the 
worship of the onion. They held it, in common with garlic, in great 
aversion as an article of food. At Pelusium there was a temple also in 
which the sea-squill was worshipped. 

With some little variation, from Theophrastus, Hist. Plant, B. vii. c. 4. 

53 Supposed to he identical with the Allium Ascalonicum of Linnaeus, 
the chalotte. Pliny is the only writer who mentions the Alsidenian onion, 

54 To the Ascalonian onion, the scallion, or ciboul, owes its English name. 

55 Owing to the acetic acid which the bulb contains, and which acts on 
the membranes of the eye. 

56 a pingiiitudinis.’^ 

57 queries whether the early white onion of Florence, the smallest 
now known among the cultivated kinds, may not possibly be identical with 
the setanian, or else the Tusculan, variety, 

« 5e Prom to ‘‘divide’^ or “ tear off.*’ 


1 
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tlieir appearance at tlie same divisions as tlie leaves ; it is^ to 
this circnmstance that this variety owes its name. Taking 
the. hint from this fact, it is recommended to strip the other 
kinds of their leaves, to make them bulh all the better, instead 
of running to seed. 

The Ascalonian onion is of a peenliar nature, being barren 
in some measure in the root ; hence it is that the Greeks have 
recommended it to be reproduced from seed, and not from roots : 
the transplanting, too, they say, should be done later in tlie 
spring, at the time the plant germinates, the result being that 
it bulbs with all the greater rapidity, and hastens, as it were, 
to make up for lost time ; great dispatch, however, is requisite 
in taking it up, for when ripe it rots with the greatest rapi- 
dity. If propagated from roots, it throws out a long stalk, 
runs rapidly to seed, and dies. 

There are considerable differences, too, in the colour of the 
onion ; the whitest of all are those grown at Issus and Sardes. 
The onions, too, of Crete are held in high esteem, but there 
is some doubt whether they are not the same as the Ascalonian 
variety; for when grown from seed they produce a fine bulb, 
but when planted they throw out a long stalk and run to seed ; 
in fact, they differ from the Ascaloman kind only in the sweet- 
ness of their flavour. 

Among us there are two principal varieties known of the 
onion ; the scallion^ employed for seasonings, is one, known to 
the Greeks by the name of gethyon,” and by us as the pal- 
lacana;” it is sown in March, April, and May. The other 
kind is the bulbed or headed onion ; it is sown just after the 
autumnal equinox, or else after the west winds have begun to 
prevail. The varieties of this last kind, ranged according to 
their relative degrees of pungency, are the African oniou, the 
Gallic, the Tusculan, the Ascalonian, and the Amiternian : the 
roundest in shape are the best. The red onion, too, is more 
pungent than the white, the stored than the fresh, the raw 
than the cooked, and the dried than the preserved. The onion 
of Amitemum is cultivated in cold, humid localities, and is 
frie only one that is reproduced from heads, like garlic, the 
other Muds being grown from seed. This last kind yields no 

‘‘Capitate” . 

For tMs reason, F€e is inclined to recard it as o. variety either of 
garlic, Allium sativum, or of the chalotte, Allium Ascaionicmn of Linnseus. 
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seed in the ensuing summer, but a bulb only, wbicb dries and 
keeps; but in the summer after, the contrary is tbe ease, for 
seed is produced, -wbile tbe bulb very quickly spoils. Hence 
it is that every year there are two separate sowings, one of 
seed for the reproduction of bulbs, and one of bulbs for the 
growth of seed ; these onions keep best in chaff. The scallion 
has hardly any bulb at all, but a long neck only—bence it is 
nothing but leaf, and is often cut down, like the leek ; for this 
reason, too, like the leek, it is grown from seed, and not from 
plants. 

In addition to these particulars, it is recommended that the 
ground intended for sowing onions should be turned up three 
times, care being taken to remove all roots and weeds; ten 
pounds of seed is the proper proportion for a Jugerum. Savory 
too, they say, should be mixed with them, the onions being all 
the finer for it ; the ground, too, should be stubbed and hoed 
four times at least, if not oftener. In Italy, the Ascaionian 
onion is sown in the month of February. The seed of the 
onion is gathered when it begins to turn black, and before it 
becomes dry and shrivelled. 

CHAE. 33.- — ^THE LEEK. 

While upon this subject, it will be as well, too, to speak of 
the leek,®^ on account of the affinity which it bears to the plants 
just mentioned, and more particularly because cut-leek has 
recently acquired considerable celebrity from the use made of 
it by the Emperor Eero. That prince, to improve his voice,®- 
used to eat leeks and oil every month, upon stated days, ab- 
staining from every other kind of food, and not touching so 
much as a morsel of bread even. Leeks are reproduced from 
seed, sown Just after the autumnal equinox ; if they are in- 
tended for cutting, the seed is sown thicker than otherwise. 
The leeks in the same bed are cut repeatedly, till it is quite ex- 
hausted, and they are always kept well manured. If they are 

Tbe Alliam porrum of LmnjEas. 

This prejudice ia favour of the leek, as Fie remarks, still exists. It 
is doubtful, however, whether its mucilage has any beneficial effect upon 
the voice. See B. x%. c. 21. 

Fie says, that it is a practice with many gardeners, more harmful 
than beneficial, to cut the leaves of the leek as it grows, their object being 
to increase the size of the stalk. ’ 
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wanted to bulb before being cut, when tbey have grown to 
some size they are transplanted to another bed, the extremities 
of the leayes being snipped off without touching the white part, 
and the heads stripped of the outer coats. The ancients were 
in the habit of placing a stone or potsherd upon the leek, to 
make the head grow all the larger, and the same with the 
bulbs as well ; but at the present day it is the usual practice 
to move the fibrous roots gently with the weeding-hook, so that 
by being bent they may nourish the plant, and not withdraw 
the juices from it. 

It is a remarkable fact, that, though the leek stands in need 
of manure and a rich soil, it has a particular aversion to water; 
and yet its nature depends very much upon the natural proper- 
ties of the soil. The most esteemed leeks are those grown in 
Egypt, and next to them those of Ostia and Aricia.®^ Of the 
leek for cutting, there are two varieties : that with grass- 
green leaves and incisions distinctly traced on them, and the 
leek with paler and rounder leaves, the incisions being more 
lightly marked. There is a story told, that Mela,®® a member 
of the Equestrian order, being accused of mal-administration 
by order of the Emperor Tiberius, swallowed in his despair 
leek-juice to the amount of three denarii in weight of silver, 
and expired upon the spot without the slightest symptom of 
pain. It is said, however, that a larger dose than this is pro- 
ductive of no injurious effects whatever.®^ 

CHAK 34. — GAELIC. 

Garlic®® is generally supposed, in the country more particu- 
larly, to be a good specific®® for numerous maladies. The ex- 

^ Martial, B. xiii. Epig. 19, mentions the leeks of Aricia, 

Fee thinks that this may be the wild leek, which is commonly found 
as u weed in Spain. 

^ AL Annaeus Mela, the brother of L. Seneca the philosopher, and the 
father of the poet Lucan. 

Tiiough 'Pliny would seem inclined, as F4e says, to credit this story, 
the juice of the leek is in reality quite harmless. 

S3 The Allium sativum of Linnaaus. It was much eaten by the Eoman 
soldiers and sailors, and by the field labourers. It is in reference to this 
vegetable, “ more noxious than hemlock,” that Horace exclaims— 

0 dura messorum ilia 

It was thought to have the property of neutralizing the Tenom of 
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temal coat consists of membranes of remarkable fineness, wliicli 
are imiversally discarded wben the vegetable is used ; the inner 
part being formed by the union of several cloves, each of which, 
has also a separate coat of its own. The flavour of it is pun- 
gent, and the more numerous the cloves the more pungent it 
is, tike the onion, it imparts an ofiensive smell to the breath ; 
but this is not the case when it is cooked. The various species 
of garlic are distinguished by the periods at which they ripen: 
the early kind becomes fit for use in sixty days. Another dis- 
tinction, too, is formed by the relative size of the heads. Ulpi- 
cum,"^ also, generally known to the Greeks as Cyprian garlic/* 
belongs to this class ; by some persons it is c^ed ^^antisco- 
rodon,** and in Africa more particularly it holds a high rank 
among the dishes of the rural population,* it is of a larger size 
than ordinary garlic. When beaten up with oil and vinegar, 
it is quite surprising what a quantity of creaming foam is pro- 
duced. 

There are some persons who recommend that neither ulpicum 
nor garlic should be sown on level ground, but sajr that they 
should be planted in little mounds trenched up, at a distance of 
three feet apart. Between each clove, they say, there should 
be a distance of four fingers left, and as soon as ever three 
leaves are visible, the heads should be hoed ; the oftener they 
are hoed, the larger the size they will attain. "When they 
begin to ripen, the stalks are bent downwards, and covered 
over with earth, a precaution which effectually prevents them 
from running to leaf. In cold soils, it is considered better to 
plant them in spring than in autumn. 

Bor the purpose of depriving ail these plants of their strong 
smell, it is recommended to set them when the moon is below 
the horizon, and to take them up when she is in conjunction. 
Independently of these precautions, we find Menander, one 
of the Greek winters, recommending those who have been 
eating garlic to eat immediately afterwards a root of beet 

serpents ; and tbongli persons who had just eaten of it were not allowed to 
enter the Temple of the Mother of the Gods, it Was prescribed to those 
who wished to be purified and absolved from crimes. It is still held in 
considerable esteem in the south of Europe, where, by the lower classes, 
great medicinal virtues are ascribed to it. 

Tlieopbrastus says, Hist. Plant. B. vii. c. 4, that this is the Ipgest 
of all the varieties of garlic. ' 
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roasted on liot coals ; if this is done, he says, the strong smell 
of the garlic will he eifeetnally neutralized. Some persons are of 
opinion, that the proper period for planting garlic and nlpionm 
is between the lestiYal of the Compitalia and that of the 
Satnrnalia.’^'^ G-arlic, too, can be grown from seed,^ bnt it is 
very slow, in such case, in coming to maturity ; for in the first 
year, the head attains the size only of that of a leek, in the 
second, it separates into cloves, and only in the third it arrives 
at maturity ; there are some, however, who think that garlic 
grown this way is the best. Garlic should never be allowed 
to run to seed, but the stalk should be twisted, to promote its 
growth, and to make the head attain a larger size. 

If garlic or onions are wanted to keep some time, the heads 
should be dipped in salt water, made luke-warm ; by doing 
this, they will be all the better for keeping, though quite 
worthless for reproduction. Some persons content themselves 
with hanging them over burning coals, and are of opinion that 
this is quite sufficient to prevent them from sprouting : for it 
is a well-known fact, that botli garlic and onions sprout when 
out of the ground, and that after throwing out their thin shoots 
they shrivel away to nothing. Some persons are of opinion, 
too, that the best way of keeping gaxdic is by storing it in ehaffi 
There is a kind of garlic that grows spontaneously in the 
fields, and is* known hj the name of alum.” To preserve 
the seeds that are sown there from the remorseless ravages of 
the birds, this plant is scattered over the ground, being first 
boiled, to prevent it from shooting. As soon as ever they have 
eaten of it, the birds become so stupefied as to be taken with 
the hand even,^* and if they remain but a few moments only 
on the spot, they fall fast asleep. There is a wild garlic, 
too, generally known as ‘Vbear’s” garlic;'^® it has exactly the 
smell of millet, with a very small head and large leaves. 

Second of May. Seventeen tli of December, 

The Allium oleracenm of Linnaeus. 

Pee refuses credence to this story. 

75 “■(jrsmura..’' The Allium ursinum of Linn pens. Instead, however, 
of having the comparatively mild smell of millet, its odour is powerful ; so 
much so, as to impart a strong flavour to the milk of the cows that eat of 
it. It is very common, Fee says, in nearly every part of France. 
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CHAP. 35, (?.) — THE NUMBEE OF DAYS EEQUIEED FOE THE EE- 

SPECTITE PLANTS TO HAKE THEIE APPEASANCE ABOTE QEOIJND. 

Among the garden*^® plants which make their appearance 
most speedily above ground,, are ocimum, hlite, the turnip, and 
rocket ; for they appear above the surface the third day alter 
they are sown. Anise, again, comes up on the fourth day, tlie 
lettuce on the fifth, the radish on the sixth, the cucumber and 
the gourd on the seventh— the cucumber rather the first of the 
two— cresses and mustard on the fifth, beet on the sixth day 
in summer and the tenth in winter, orage on the eighth, onions 
on the nineteenth or twentieth, and scallions on the tenth 
of twelfth. Coriander, again, is more stubborn in its growth, 
cunila and wild marjoram do not appear till after the thirtieth 
day, and parsley comes up with the greatest difficulty of ail, 
for at the very earliest it is forty days before it shows itself, 
and in most instances as much as fifty. 

The age,*^^ too, of the seed is of some importance in this re- 
spect ; for fresh seed comes up more rapidly in the case of the 
leek, the scallion, the cucumber, and the gourd, while in that 
of parsley, beet, cardamum, cunila, wild marjoram, and co- 
riander, seed that has been kept far some time is the best. 

There is one remarkable circumstance in connection with 
the seed of beet ; it does not all germinate in the first year, but 
some of it in the second, and some in the third even ; hence 
it is that a considerable quantity of seed produces only a very 
moderate crop. Some plants produce only in the year in which 
they are set, and some, again, for successive years, parsley, 
leeks, and scallions for instance ; indeed, these plants, when 
once sown, retain their fertility, and produce for many years. 

The whole nearly of this Chapter is borrowed from Theophrastus, 
Hist. Plant. B. vii. cc. 1 and 2. It must be borne in mind that what the 
Eomans called the ^Hhird’’ day ’^wuld with us be the “second/* and so 
on ; as in reckoning, they includeu the day reckoned /rom, as well as the 
day reckoned 

77 Fee remarks/ that most of the observations made in this Chapter are 
well founded. . “ ■ ^ 

pLis statement, Fee remarks, is entirely a fiction, it being impas- 
sible for seed to acquire, the second year, a faculty of germinating which 
it has not had in the first. 

79 Xhis is true, but, as F^e observes, the instances might be greatly 
extended.;' 
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CHAP, ,36.— THE HATUKE OP THE' VAEIOUS SEEDS, 

In most plants the seed is round, in some oblong ; it is broad 
and foliaeeous in some, orage for instance, while in others it is 
narrow and ^ooved, as in cummin. There are differences, 
also, in the colour of seeds, which is either black or white; 
while some seeds are woody and hard, in radishes, mustard, 
and rape, the seeds are enclosed in pods. In parsley, corian- 
der, anise, fennel, and cummin, the seed has no coYering at all, 
while in Mite, beet, orage, and ocimum, it has an outer coat, 
and in the lettuce it is covered with a fine down. There is no 
seed more prolific than that of ocimum it is generally re- 
commended®^ to sow it with the utterance of curses and im- 
precations, the result being that it grows all the better for it ; 
the earth, too, is rammed down when it is sown, and prayers 
offered that the seed may never come up. The seeds which are 
enveloped in an outer coat, are dried with considerable diffi- 
culty, that of ocimum more particularly; hence it is that all 
these seeds are dried artificially, their fruitfulness being greatly 
promoted thereby. 

Plants in general come up better when the seed is sown in 
heaps than when it is scattered broad-cast : leeks, in fact, and 
parsley are generally grown by sowing the seed in little bags 
in the case of parsley, too, a hole is made with Iffie dibble, and a 
layer of manure inserted. 

All garden plants grow either from seed or from slips, and 
some from both seed and suckers, such as rue, wild marjoram, 
and ocimum,®® for example — this last being usually cut when 
it is a palm in height! Some kinds, again, are reproduced 
from both seed and root, as in the case of onions, garlic, and 
bulbs, and those other plants of which, though annuals them- 
selves, the roots retain their vitality. In those plants which 
grow from the root, it lives for a considerable time, and throws 
out offsets, as in bulbs, scallions, and squills for example.-— 


Fee says tliat basil, the Ocimum hasiliciim of Linnaeus, is not meant 
here, nor yet the leguminous plant that was known to tlie Homans by that 
mme. 

A singular superstition truly I Theophrastus says the same in rela- 
tion to cummin seed.. 
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OtKers, again, tlirow out offsets, thoDgli not from a bulbous 
root, sucb as parsley and beet, for instance. When tbe stalk 
is cut, witb tbe exception‘s of those which have not a rough, 
stem, nearly all these plants put forth fi*esh shoote, a thing that 
may be seen in ocimum,®^ the radish,®* and the lettuce,®^ which 
are in daily use among us ; indeed, it is generally thought that 
the lettuce which is grown from a fiesh sprouting, is the 
sweetest. The radish, too, is more pleasant eating when the 
leaves have been removed before it has begun to run to stalk. 
The same is the ease, too, with rape ; for when the leaves are 
taken off, and the roots well covered up with earth, it grows 
all the larger for it, and keeps in good preservation till the en« 
suing summer. : 

CHAP. S7. — ^PLANTS OP WHICH THEEP IS BUT A SIKOLE KIND. 

PLANTS OP WHICH THESE AEE SEVEBAL KINDS. 

Of ocimum, lapatlium, blite, cresses, rocket, orage, coriander, 
and anise respectively, there is bat a single kind, these plants 
being the same everywhere, and no better in one place than 
in another. It is the general belief that stolen®® rue grows 
the best, while, on the other hand, bees that have been stolen 
will never thrive. "Wild mint, cat-mint, ewlive, and penny- 
royal, will grow even without any cultivation. With refer- 
ence to the plants of which we have already spoken, or shall 
have occasion to speak, there are numerous varieties of many 
of them, parsley more particularly. 

(8.) As to the kind of parsley®® which grows spontaneously 
in moist localities, it is known by the name of helioselinum;’^®^ 
it has a single leaf only, and is not rough at the edges. In 

Fee suggests that Pliny may have intended here to except the Mono- 
cotyledons, for otherwise his assertion would be false. 

This, Fee says, cannot be basil, for when cut' it will not shoot again. 

^ The radish is not mentioned in the parallel passage by Theophrastus. 

The lettuce, as Fee remarks, will not shoot again when cut down. 

This puerility, Fee observes, runs counter to the more mor^ adage, 
that ‘‘ stolen goods never prosper," 

89 See B. XL c. 15. 

8^ This variety, F^e says, is the Apium graveolens of Linnasus. 

®V Or marsh-parsley. ,, 

82 Fiifiy has mistranslated, or rather misread, the passage of Theo- 
phrastus, who sayS) B. vii, c. 6, that this kind of parsley is (lavo^vWoPf 

■ ■ . 21 2 
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dry places/TO find growing the kind kEown as ^' Hpposeii- 
consisting of numerous leaves, similar to lielioselimim. 
A third variety is the oreoselinum,®^ with leaves like those of 
hemlock, and a thin, fine, root, the seed Being similar to that 
of- anise, only somewhat smaller. 

The difierences, again, that are found to exist in cultivated 
parsley,®® consist in the comparative density of the leaves, the 
crispness or smoothness of their edges, and the thinness oir 
thickness of the stem, as the case may be .: in some kinds, again, 
the stem is white, in others purple, and in others mottled. 

CEA1?. 38.'— rnn btatitee and tabtetxes ob iweexy-thbee 

GAEDEE PLABTS. THE LETTUCE; ITS DIEPEEBBT VAEIETIES. 

The Greeks have distinguished three varieties of the lettuce 
the first with a stalk so large, that small garden gates,®’ it is 
said, have been made of it : the leaf of this lettuce is some- 
what larger than that of the herbaceous, or green lettuce, but 
extremely narrow, the nutriment seeming to be expended on 
the other parts of the plant. The second kind is that with a 
rounded®^ stalk ; and the third is the .low, squat lettuce,®® gene- 
rally known as the Laconian lettuce. 

^Uhinly covered with leaves/V and not ‘‘ having a single 

leaf.” PaUadins [In ApriU.) translates it, “ molli folio,*' “ with a soft 
leaf;” hut, though Pee commends this version, it is not correct. 

^ Or “horse-parsley.” Hardonin takes this to he Macedonian parsley, 
the Bnhon Macedonicnm of Linnaeus. Fee, following 0. Bauhin and 
Sprengel, is inclined to identify it with Macerona, the Smyrnium ^olusa- 
trum of Linnseiis. 

^ Or “mountain-parsley.’* Probably the Athamanta oreoselinum of 
Linnseus. Some^ commentators, however, take it to he the Laserpiti iim 
formosum of Wilidenow. Bprengel identifies it with the Selinum oreose- 
linum of Linnseus. 

The Apium petroselmum, probably, of Linnseus. 

5® The Lactuca sativa of Liunceus. This account of the Greek varieties 
is from Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. B. vii. c. 4. 

This, no doubt, m fabulous, and on a par with the Greek tradition 
that Adonis concealed himself under the leaves of a lettuce, wheu he was 
attacked and killed by the wild hoar. The Goss, or Eoman, lettuce, as 
Fee remarks, is the largest of all, and that never exceeds fifteen to twenty 
inches in height, leaves, stalk and all. ' 

This would seem not to be a distinct variety, as the rounded stalk is 
a caaracteristic of them all. 

^ “ Sessile.” A cabbage-lettuce, probably ; though Hardouin dissents 
from that opinion. 
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Some persons^ have made distinctions in reference to their 
respective colours, and the times for sowing them : the Mack 
lettuce is sown in the month of January, the white in March, 
and the red in April; and they are fit for transplanting, all of 
them, at the end of a couple of months. Those, again, who 
have pursued these enquiries even further than this, have dis- 
tinguished a still greater number of varieties of them — the 
purple, the crisped, the Cappadocian,® and the Oreek lettuce, 
this last having a longer leaf than the rest, and a broad stalk : 
in addition to which, there is* one with a long, narrow leaf, 
very similar to endive in appearance. The most inferior kind, 
however, of all, is the one to which the Greeks, censuring it 
for its bitterness, have given the name of picris/’® There is 
still another variety, a kind of white lettuce, called mecoms,^*^ 
a name which it derives from the abundance of milk, of a 
narcotic quality, which it produces ; though, in fact, it is gene- 
rally thought that they are all of them of a soporific tendency. 
In former times, this last was the only kind of lettuce that 
was held in any esteem® in Italy, the name lactuca ” having 
been given it on account of the milk ® which it contains. 

The purple kind, with a very large root, is generally known 
as the Csecilian lettuce ; while the round one, with an ex- 
tremely diminutive root and broad leaves, is known to some 
persons as the astytis,’^® and to others as the eunychion,^* 
it having the effect, in a remarkable degree, of quenching the 
amorous propensities. Indeed, they are, all of them, possessed 
of cooling and refreshing properties, for which reason it is, 
that they are so highly esteemed in summer; they have the 
effect, also, of removing from the stomach distaste for food, 
and of promoting the appetite. At all events, we find it 
stated, that the late Emperor Augustus, when ill, was saved 

^ Columella more particularly. There are still varieties known respec- 
tively as the Mack, brown, white, purple, red, and Mood-red lettuce. 

2 Martial, B. v. Epig. 79, gives to this lettuce the epithet of *‘vile.’’ 

3 lias been suggested that this may have been wild endive, the Cicho- 
xeum intubus of botanists. 

^ Or ^‘poppy-lettuce.'' See B. xx. c. 26. The Lactuca virosa, pro- 
haMy, of modern botany, the milky juice of which strongly resembles 
opium in its effects. 

^ E'or its medicinal qualities, most prohaMy. ® *‘Lac." 

So caked, Columella informs ns, &om Csecilius Metellns, Consul 
A.V.C. 503. 

s Meaning “ antaphrodisiac.” The other name has a kindred meaning. 
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on one occasion,® thanks to the skill of his physician, Musa/® 
by eating lettuces, a food which the excessive scruples of his 
former physician, C. jEmilius, had forbidden him. At the 
present day, however, lettuces have risen into such high esti- 
mation, that a method has been discovered even of preserving 
them during the months in which they are out of season, by 
keeping them in oxymel.^^ It is generally supposed, also, 
that lettuces have the effect of making blood. 

In addition to the above varieties, there is another kind of 
lettuce known as the goats’ lettuce,'’^® of which we shall have 
occasion to make fhrther mention when we come to the medi- 
cinal plants: at the moment, too, that I am writing this, a 
new species of cultivated lettuce has been introduced, known 
as the Ciiician lettuce, and held in very considerable esteem ; 
the leaf of it is similar to that of the Cappadocian lettuce, 
except that it is crisped, and somewhat larger; 

■ CHAP... ' 39, — ^ENnrvE. 

Endive, though it cannot exactly he said, to be of the same 
genus as the lettuce, still cannot be pronounced to belong to 
any otlier.^® It is a plant better able to endur^ the rigours 
of the winter than the lettuce, and possessed of a more acrid 
taste, though the jdavour of the stalk^® is equally agreeable. 
Endive is sown at the beginning of spring, and transplanted 
at the end of that season. There is also a kind of spread- 
ing^® endive, known in Egypt as dehor ium,” of which w'e 
shall have occasion^® to speak elsewhere more at length. 

■y ' 

Antonins Musa. For tMs semee he received a large sum of monej, 
and the permission to wear a g^old ring, and a statue was erected by pub- 
lic subscription in honour of him, near that of ASsculapius, Ho is sup- 
posed to be the person d^ribed by Tirgil in tbe JSneid, B, xii, L 390, e£ 
seq.f under the name of lapis. See B. xxix. c. 5 of this work. 

Tinegar and hon^ ; a mixture very ili-adapted, as Fee observes, to 
preserve either the medicinal or alimentary properties of the lettuce. 

‘^Caprina lactuca,*’ See B. xx. c. 24. 

Emlive, in fact, belongs to tbe same family as the lettuce. 

This is not the casej unless, mdeed, under the name lactuca/^ 
Pliny would include several plants, that in reality are not lettuces. 

The stalk, in fact, is more intensely bitter tW the leaves. 

Erraticum.*' "Wild endive. 

From which comes the French chicoree/V and our ^Vchicory” or 
succory."' 

In B. xs. c. 29, and B. xxi. c. 52. 
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A method has been discovered of preserving all the {byrsi 
or leaves of the lettuce in pots, the object being to have them 
fresh when wanted for boiling. Lettuces may be sown all the 
jear^® through in a good soil, well- watered and carefully ma- 
nured two months being allowed to intervene between sow- 
ing and transplanting, and two more between transplanting 
and gathering them when ripe. The rule is, however, to sow 
them just after the winter solstice, and to transplant when the 
west winds begin to prevail, or else to sow at this latter period, 
and to plant out at the vernal equinox. The white lettuce is 
the best adapted for standing the rigouis of the winter. 

All the garden plants are fond of moisture ; lettuces thrive, 
more particularly, when well manured, and endive even more 
so. Indeed, it is found an excellent plan to plant them out with 
the roots covered up in manure, and to keep up the supply, the 
earth being cleared away for that purpose. Some, again, have 
another method of increasing their size ; they cut thelIL-^dowa 
when they have reached half a foot in height, and cover them 
with fresh swine’s dung. It is the general opinion that those 
lettuces only will admit of being blanched which are produced 
from white seed; and even then, as soon as they begin to 
grow, sand from the sea-shore should he spread over them, 
care being taken to tie the leaves as soon as ever they begin 
to come to any size. 

CHAP. 40. — BEET : EOHE VARIETIES OE IT. 

Beet^® is the smoothest of all the garden plants. The Greeks 
distinguish two kinds of beet, according to the colour, the 
black and the white. The last, which is the kind generally 
preferred, has but very little seed, and is generally known as 
the Sicilian^® beet; just as it is the white lettuce that is lieid 
in the highest degree of esteem. Our people, also, distinguish 
two varieties of beet, the spring and the autumn kinds, so 

Tbe usual times for sowing tbe lettuce are before winter and after 
February. 

An excess of manure is injurious to the lettuce. 

As already stated in a previous Note (p. 179), lettuces when cut down 
will not grow again, with the exception of a few worthless lateral branches. 

: From Theophrastus, Hist. Plant, B. vii. c. 4.' ^ 

Not the Beta sicla of modern botany, F^e thinks. The black beet 
of the ancients would be one of the dark purple kinds. 
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called from the periods of sowing; altlxongli sometimes we 
find beet sown in June even. This is a plant, too, that is 
sometimes transplanted; and it thrives aE the better, like the 
lettuce, if the roots are well covered with manure, in a moist 
soil. Beet is mostly eaten^'^ with lentils and beans ; it is pre- 
pared also in the same way as cabbage, with mustard more 
particularly, the pungency of which relieves its insipidity. 
Medical men are of opinion that beet is a more unwholesome”^ 
vegetable than cabbage; hence it is that I never remember 
seeing it served at table. Indeed, there are some persons who 
scruple to taste it even, from a conviction that it is a food 
suitable only for persons of a robust constitutiou. 

Beet is a vegetable with twofold characteristics, partaking 
of the nature of the cabbage in its leaves and resembling a 
bulb in the root ; that which grows to the greatest breadth 
being the most highly esteemed. This plant, like the lettuce, 
is made to grow to head by putting a light weight upon it the 
moment it begins to assume , its proper colour. Indeed, there 
is no garden plant that grows to a larger head than this, as it 
sometimes spreads to a couple of feet in breadth, the nature of 
the soE contributing in a very considerable degree to its size: 
those found in the territory of Circeii attain the largest size. 
Some persons-Hhink that the best time for sowing beet is 
when the pomegranate is in flower, and are of opinion that it 
ought to be transplanted as soon as it has thrown out five 
leaves. There is a singular difference— -if indeed it really 
exists — ^between the two varieties of beet, the white kind 
being remarkable for its purgative qualities, and the black 
being equally astringent. When wine in the vat has been 
deteriorated by assuming a flavour like^^ that of cabbage, its 
original flavour is restored, it is said, by plunging beet leaves 
into it. 

It was only tbe leaf of beet, and not the root, that was eaten by the 
ancients. From Martial, B. xiii. Epig. 10, we learn that the leaves were 
preserved in a mixture of wine and popper. 

Tbough not positively unwholesome, the leaves would form an insipid 
disn, that would not agree with all stomachs. Galen says that it cannot 
be eaten in great quantities with impunity, but Diphiius the physician, as 
quoted by Athen«us, B. ix. c. 3, says the reverse. Some MSS. read here 
mnocentiorem,” “ more harmless.*' 

Oolumella says the same, De Ee Bust. B. xi. c. 3. 

^ 2 WSe would seem to render this, « when wine has been spoiled by cab- 
bage leaves being mixed with it.” ^ 
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CHAP. 41 — CABBAGES J THE SEVEEAI. TABIETJCES OF THEM. 

Cabbage and coleworts, wMcb at tbe present day are the 
most highly esteemed of .all the garden Yegetables, were held 
in.' little repute, I find, among the Crreeks; bnt Cato,^® on tlie 
other hand, sings the 'wondrons praises of the cabbage,.. the 
medioinal. properties of which .we shall duly enlarge^®, upon 
when we come to treat of .that snbj ect. Cato , distinguishes 
three varieties of the cabbage ;; the first, a plant with leaves, 
wide open, and a large stalk ; a second, with crisped leaves, to 
which he gives the name of apiaca and a third, with a 
thin stalk, and a smooth, tender leaf, which with Mm ranks 
the lowest of all. Cabbages maybe sown the whole year 
through, as we find that they are cut at all periods of the year ; 
the best time, however, for sowing, them' is at the, autumnal 
equinox, and they are usually transplanted' as soon as five 
leaves are visible. ' In the ensuing spring after the' first' eut» 
ting, the plant yields sprouts, known to ns as 
These sprouts, in fact, are small shoots thrown out from the 
main stem, of a more delicate and tender quality than the 
cabbage itself. . The exquisite palate, however, of Apicins®^ 
rejected these sprouts for the table, and his example was fol- 
lowed by the fastidious l&rusus Caesar; who did not escape, 
however, the censures of his father, Tiberius, for being so 
over-nice. After the cymm have made their appearance the 
cabbage throws out its summer and autumn shoots, and then 
its winter ones ; after which, a new crop of cymse is produced, 
there being no plant so productive as tMs, until, at last, it is 
quite exhausted by its extreme fertility. A second time for 
sowing cabbages is immediately after the vernal equinox, the 
plants of this growth being transplanted at the end of spring, 
that they may not run up into sprouts before coming to a top * 
and a third sowing takes place about the summer solstice, the 
transplanting being done in summer if the soil is moist, but, 
if too dry, in autumn. "When moisture and manure are sup- 
plied in small quantities, the flavour of the cabbage is all the 

De He Bust cc. 156, 157. : ^ In B. sx. c. S3. : 

Or “parsley” cabbage, so called from its crisped leaves; tbe curled 
colewortj or Brassica viridis crispa of 0. Bauhin. 

31 The same as our Brussels sprouts. Columella, however, B. xi. c. 3, 
and B. xii. c. 7, speaks of tbe Brassica cyma as a distinct variety of cabbage. 
» See B..Yiii. c;77. . 
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more agreeable, but when they are supplied in greater abim- 
dance, the plants attain a larger size. Asses* dung is the best 
adapted for its growth. 

The cabbage, too, is one of those articles so highly esteemed 
by epicures ; for which reason it will not be amiss if we speak 
of it at somewhat greater length. To obtain plants equally 
remarkable for their size and flavour, care must be taken first 
of all to sow the seed in ground that has had a couple of turn- 
ings up, and then to follow up tlie shoots as they appear above 
ground by moulding them up, care being taken to throw up 
the earth over them as they increase in luxuriance, and to let 
nothing but the summit appear above the surface. This kind 
is known as the THtian^ cabbage : in money and labour it 
costs twice as much as any of the others. 

The other varieties of the cabbage^ are numerous — there is 
the Cumanian cabbage, with leaves that lie close to the ground, 
and a wide, open head; the Aricinian^ cabbage, too, of no 
greater height, but with more numerous leaves and thinner— 
this last is looked upon as the most useful of them all, for 
beneath nearly all of the leaves there are small shoots thrown 
out, peculiar to this variety. The cabbage, again, of JPompeiP® 
is considerably taller, the^ stdk, which is thin at the' root, 
increadng in thickness as it rises among the leaves, which are 
fewer in number and narrower ; the great merit of this cab- 
bage is its remarkable tenderness, although it is not able to 
stand the cold. The cabbage of Bruttium,^^ on the other hand, 
thrives all the better for cold ; the leaves of it are remarkably 
large, the stalk thin, and the flavour pungent. The leaves, 
again, ^ of the Sabine®® cabbage are crisped to such a degree as 
to excite our surpri^, and their thickness is such as to quite 
exhaust the stem ; in sweetness, however, it is said to surpass 
ail the others. ■ 

There have lately come into fashion the cabbages known as 
&e ^* Iacuturres;”®» they are grown in the valley of Aricia, 

The Brassica oleracea capitata of Lamarck, and its varieties. 

^ The ordinary^ cabbage, or Brassica oleracea of Linnoeus* 

A variety, Fee thinks, of the Lacuturriaii cabbage. 

^ The Brassica oleracea botrytis of Linnaeus, the caulidower. ‘ 

Or Calabrian cabbage : it has not been identified. 

« oleracea Sabellica of Linnasus, or fringed cabbage. 

Or Lake-tower^’* The turnip-cabbage or rape-colewort the Bras- 
sica oleracea gongyloides of Linnaeus. ^ 
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where there was formerly a lake, now no longer in existence, 
and a tower which is still standing. The head of this cabbage 
is very large, and the leaves are almost without number, some 
of them being round and smooth, and others long and sinewy ; 
indeed, there is no cabbage that runs to a larger head than this, 
with the sole exception of the Tritian variety, which has a 
head sometimes as much as a foot in thickness, and throws out 
its eyinae the latest of all. 

In all kinds of cabbages, hoar-frost eontrihntes very mate- 
rially to their sweetness ; hut it is apt to he productive of con- 
siderable injury, if care is not taken to protect the pith by 
cutting them aslant. Those plants which are intended for 
seed are never cut. 

There is another kind, again, that is held in peculiar esteem, 
and 'which never exceeds the height of an herbaceous plant ; 
it is known by the name of halmyridia,’’^ from the circum- 
stance of its growing on the sea-shore*^ only. It will keep green 
and fresh during a long voyage even, if care is taken not to let 
it touch the ground from the moment that it is cut, but to put 
it into oil-vessels lately dried, and then to bung them so as 
to effectually exclude all air. There are some ^® who are of 
opinion, that the plant will come to maturity all the sooner 
if some sea- weed is laid at the root when it is transplanted, 
or else as much pounded nitre as can he taken up with three 
fingers ; and others, again, sprinkle the leaves with trefoil seed 
and nitre pounded together.^^ Kitre, too, preserves the green- 
ness of cabbage when cooked, a result which is equally ensured 
by the Apician mode of boiling, or in other words, by steeping 
the plants in oil and salt before they are cooked. 

There is a method of grafting vegetables by cutting the 
'shoots and the stalk, and then inserting in the pith the seed 

Generally thongbt to be the Crambe maritima of botanists, sea-cab- 
bage, or sea-kale. Some, however, take it to be the Convolvulus soWa- 
nella of Linnajus. See B. xx. c. 38. 

From aXg, the “ sea.’ ' 

He alludes to the statement made by Columella, probably. Do Be 
Bust. B. xi c. 3, 

^3 remarks, that probably we here find tbe first germs of the prac- 
tice wbicli resulted in tbe making ofsour-krout (sauer-kraut). Dalochamps 
censures Bliny for the mention of trefoil here, the passage which he has 
translated speaking not of that plant, but of the trefoil Or thrce-Ieaved 
cabbage.. 
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of anotlier plant; a plan wMcli has been adopted with the wild 
cucumber e^en. There is another kind of wild cabbage, also, 
the lapsana,^^ which has become famous since the triumphs of 
the late Emperor Julius, in consequence of the songs and jokes 
of his soldiers more particularly ; for in the alternate lines sung 
by them, they used to reproach him for having made them live 
on lapaana at the siege of Byrrhachium, and to rally him upon 
the parsimonious scale on which he was in the habit of recom- 
pensing their services. The lapsana is nothing more than a 
wild cyma/® 

CHAP. 42.— -Wmi) AHB CHLTIYATED ASPAEAGITS. 

Of all the garden plants, asparagus is the one that requires 
the most delicate attention in its cultivation. Ve have already^® 
spoken at considerable length of its origin, when treating of 
the wild plants, and have mentioned that Cato^^ recommends 
it to be grown in reed-beds. There is another kind, again, of 
a more uncultivated nature than the garden asparagus, but less 
pungent than corruda it grows upon the mountains in dif- 
ferent countries, and the plains of Tipper Germany are quite 
full of it, so much so, indeed, that it was a not unhappy remark 
of Tiberius Csesar, that a weed grows there which bears a re- 
markably strong resemblance to asparagus. That which grows 
spontaneously upon the island of ISfesis, off the coast of Cam- 
pania, is looked npon as being by far the best of all. 

Garden asparagus is reproduced h:om roots, the fibres of 
wMch are exceedingly numerous, and penetrate to a consider- 
able depth. When it first puts forth its shoots, it is green ; 
these in time lengthen out into stalks, which afterwards throw 

^ probably, mentioned by Caesar, Bell. Civ. 

lu. iiaraomn thinks that it is the common parsnip, while Clnsins and 
Cuvier would identify it with the Crambe Tatarica of Hungary, the roots 
+w fime of scarcity at the present dav. Fee Suggests 

E c 37 =apo-brassica of liin^us, the rape- 

^ Or cabbage-sprout. 

I? ^ The Asparagus olScmalis of Linnmus. 

He Ee Bust. c. 161. 

2 SeeB. xvi.c. 67; also B. xs. c. 4a. 

sbrnid a loss to know why the name spongia” 

should haveheen given to the roots of asparagus. Probably, as Facciolati 

their growing close and matted together. See the end of this 
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out /streaked branelies from tke head: asparagus admits, also, 
of being grown from seed. 

Cato ® has treated of no subject with greater care than this, 
the last Chapter of his work being devoted to it, from which 
we may conclude that it was quite new to him, and a subject 
which had only very recently occupied his attention. He re- 
commends that the ground prepared for it should be a moist or 
dense soil, the seed being set at intervals of half a foot every 
way, to avoid treading upon the heads; the seed, he says, 
should he put two or three into each hole, these being made 
with the dibble as the line runs — for in his day, it should be 
remembered, asparagus was only grown from seed— -this being 
done about tbe vernal equinox. It requires, he adds, to be 
abundantly manured, and to be kept well hoed, due care being 
taken not to pull up the young plants along with the weeds. 
The first year, he says, the plants must be protected from the 
severity of the wnnter with a covering of straw, care being 
taken to uncover them in the spring, and to hoe and stub up 
tbe ground about them. In the spring of the third year, the 
plants must be set fire to, and tbe earlier tbe period at which 
the fire is applied, the better they, will thrive. Hence it is, 
that as reed«beds grow all the more rapidly after being fired*, 
asparagus is found to be a crop remarkably well suited for 
growing with them. The same author recommends, however, 
that asparagus should not be hoed before the plants have made 
their appearance above-ground, for fear of distmbing tbe roots ; 
and he says that in gathering the heads, they should be cut 
close to the root, and not broken off at the surface, a method 
which is sure to make them run to stalk and die. They should 
be cut, he says, until they are left to run to seed, and after the 
seed is ripe, in spring they must be fired, care being taken, as 
soon as they appear again, to boe and manure them as before. . 
After eight or nine years, he says, when the plants have be- 
come old, they must be renewed, after digging and manuring 
the ground, by replanting tbe roots at intervals of a foot, care 
being taken to employ sheep’s dung more particularly for the 
purpose, other lands of manure being apt to produce weeds. 

]fo method of cultivating this plant that has since been tried 
has been found more eligible than tbis, with the sole exception 
that the seed is now sown about the ides of ^February, by laying 
, ®^ Be.Ee Bust. c. 161. See B. xvii. c. 47. 
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it in lieaps in small trenches, after steeping it a considerable 
time in manure ; the result of which is that the toots become 
matted, and form into spongy tufts, which are planted out at 
intervals of a foot after the autumnal equinox, the plants con- 
tinuing to be productive so long as ten years even. There is 
no soil more favourable to the growth of asparagus, than that 
of the gardens of Eavenna.® 

We have already spoken of the corruda, by which term I 
mean the wild asparagus, by the Greeks called ^'orminos/’ or 
** myacantbos,” as well as by other names. I find it stated, that 
if rams’ horns are pounded, and then buried in the ground, 
asparagus will come up.^ 


CHAP* 43. — THISTLES. 


It really might have been thought that I had now given an 
account of all the vegetable productions that are held in any 
degree of esteem, did there not still remain one plant, the 
cultivation of which is extremely profitable, and of which I 
am unable to speak without a certain degree of shame. For 
it is a well-known fact, that some small plots of land, planted 
with thistles,®® in the vicinity of Great Carthage and of Cor- 
duba more particularly, produce a yearly income of six thousand 
sesterces;®® tiiis being the way in which we make the mon- 
strous productions even of the earth subservient to our glut- 
tonous appetites, and that, too, when the very four-footed 
brutes instinctively refuse to touch them. 

Thistles are grown two different ways, from plants set in 
autumn, and from seed sown before the nones of March in 
which latter case they are transplanted before the ides of ITo- 
ber,®® or, where the site is a cold one, about the time that 
the west winds prevail. They are sometimes manured even, 


52 On the contrary, Martial says that the asparagus of Eavenna wm no 
better tlian so much wild asparagus. 

52 111 B. xvi. c. 67. See also c. 19 of this Book. 

Dioseorides mentions this absurdity, hut refuses to credit it. 

55 Probably the artichoke, the Cinara scolymus of Linrtasus.* See fur- 
ther on this subject, B. xx. c, 99, 

52 About £24 sterling. “ Sostertia” has been suggested, which would 
make the sum a thousand times as much, 

5? The ass, of course, excepted, which is fond of thistles. 

52 Seventh of March. Thirteenth of Xovemher. 
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and if®’ such is the ’will of heaven, grow all the Better for it. 
They are preserved, too, in a mixture of honey and vinegar/^ 
with the addition of root of laser and cummin — so that a day 
may not pass without our having thistles at table.®® 

CHAP, 44. — OPHEE PLAKXS THAT AEE SOWH m THE OAEDEH : 

, ocimuh:; eoceet; and hastitrtium. 

For the remaining plants a brief description will suffice. The 
best time for sowing ocimum,®® it is said, is at the festival of the 
Pariiia though some say that it may be done in autumn as 
well, and recommend, when it is sown in winter, to drench 
the seed thoroughly with vinegar. Boeket,®^ too, and nastur- 
tium®® may be grown with the greatest facility either in sum- 
mer or winter. Bocket, more particularly, is able to stand 
the cold, and its properties are quite different froin those of 
the lettuce, as it is a great provocative of lust. Hence it is 
that we are in the habit of mixing these two plants in our 
dishes, the excess of cold in the one being compensated by the 
equal degree of heat in the other. Nasturtium has received 
that name from®^ the smarting sensation which its pungency 
causes to the nostrils, and hence it is that a certain notion of 
smartness has attached itself to the word, it having become quite 
a proverbial saying, that a sluggish man should eat nasturtium, 
to arouse him from his torpidity. In Arabia, it is said, this 
plant attains a size that is quite marvellous. 

CHAP. 45. — EXTE, 

Bue,®® too, is generally sown while the west winds prevail, 
as well as just after the autumnal equinox. This plant has an 
extreme aversion to cold, moisture, and dung; it loves dry, 
sunny localities, and a soil more particularly “ that is rich in 
brick clay ; it requires to be nourished, too, with ashes, which 

‘‘ Si Bis Oxymel. 

Tiiis is evidently said conteraptuonsly. 

® See furtber as to the identity of this plant, B. xx. c. 48. 

Twenty-second of April. 

Brassica eruca of Linnsens. See B. xx. e. 49. 

Cresses, or nosesmart, the Lepidium sativum of Xinnsens. See B. 
sx. c. 50. Quod nasum torqueat.” 

Tbe Enta graveolens of Lizmsens. See B. xx. c. 51, ^ This offensive 
herb, though looked upon hy the Eomans as a vegetable, is now only re- 
garded as an active medicament of almogt poisonous qualities. 
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should be mixed with, the seed as well, as a preseiwatiTe against 
the attacks of caterpillars. The ancients held rue in peculiar 
esteem ; for I find "ftiat honied wine flavoured with me wms 
distributed to the people, in his consulship/® by Cornelius 
Cethegus, the colleague of Quintus Elamininus, after the 
closing of the Comitia. This plant has a great liking’^® for the 
fig-tree, and for that tree only ; indeed, it never thrives better 
than when grown beneath that tree. It is generally grown 
from slips, the lower end of which is inserted in a perforated^^ 
bean, which holds it fast, and so nurtures the young plant 
with its juices. It also reproduces itself,*’^ for the ends of the 
branches bending downwards, the moment they reach the 
ground, they take root again. Ocimum^® is of a very similar 
nature to rue, except that it dries with greater difficulty. 
When rue has once gained strength, there is considerable diffi- 
culty in stubbing it, as it causes itching ulcerations on the 
hands, if they are not covered or previously protected by being 
rubbed with oil. Its leaves, too, are preserved, being packed 
in bundles for keeping. 

CHAP. 46 . — PAESUEY. 

Parsley is sown immediately after the vernal equinox, the 
seed beiag lightly heaten’^^ first in a mortar. It is thought 
that, by doing this, the parsley will be all the more crisped, 
or else by taking care to beat it down when sown with a roller 
or the feet. It is a peculiarity of this plant, that it changes 
colour : it has the honour, in Achaia, of forming the wreath 
of the victors in the sacred contests of the hTeihean Games. 

CHAP. 47 . — 

It is at the same season, too, that minf® is transplanted ; or, 


A.u.c, 421. 

It so happens that it thrives best oa the saaie soil as the fig-tree. 

This practice has no beneficial effect “vyhatever. 

■^2 This is not the fact ; for its branches never come in contact "with the 
.gronnd, ■ ■ 

73 Pliny has derived the greater part of this Chapter from Theophrastus, 
Hist. Plant, B. vii, c. 5, and Columella, B. xi. c. 3. 

stating the seeds, which are slightly joined to- 
a portion of the peiisperm. At the present 
of bursting the kernel of the seed. 
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if it lias not yet germinated, the matted tufts of the old roots 
are used for the purpose. This plant, too, is no less fond of a 
humid soil than parsley ; it is green in summer and turns 
yeEow in winter. There is a wild kind of mint, known to us 
as *‘mentastrum it is reproduced by layers, like the vine, 
or else by planting the branches upside down. It was the 
sweetness of its smell that caused this plant to change its name 
among the Greeks, its former name with them being mintha,” 
from which the ancient Eomans derived their name” for it; 
whereas now, of late, it has been called by them 
The mint that is used in the dishes at rustic entertainments 
pervades the tables far and wide with its agreeable odour. 
When once planted, it lasts a considerable length of time; it- 
hears, too, a strong resemblance to pennyroyal, a property of 
which is, as mentioned by ns more than once,'® to lower when 
kept in our larders. 

These other herbs, mint, I mean, and catmint, as well as 
pennyroyal, are all kept for use in a similar manner; but it is 
cummin®® that is the best suited of all the seasoning herbs to 
squeamish and delicate stomachs. This plant grows on the 
surface of the soil, seeming hardly to adhere to it, and raising 
i tself aloft from the ground ; it ought to be sown in the middle 
of the summer, in a crumbly, w^arm soil, more particularly. 
There is another wild kind*^^ of cummin, known by some per- 
sons as rustic,’’ by others as ‘‘Thebaic” cummin: bruised 
and drunk in water, it is good for pains in the stomach. The 
cummin most esteemed in our part of the world is that of 
Carpetania,®® though elsewhere that of Africa and ^Ethiopia 
is more highly esteemed ; with some, indeed, this last is pre- 
ierred to that of Egypt. 




CHAP. 48 . OLirSATEIJM. 

But it is olusatrum,®^ more particularly, that is of so singular 

7® Called by the Greeks mXaiiivQri^ according to Apuleius. 

77 Qrj. u 78 “ Sweet-smeilmg.'* 

“ Saepius.’* See B, sviiL c. 60. 

The Cuminnm cyminum of botanists. See B. xx. c, 57. 

'8\.' See'B..^x. ' 0 . '57. . ' 

82 Ijj Hij-pania Tarraconensis. See B. Hi. c- 4, 

83 Or black-herb the herb Alexander, the Smyrnium olusatmn; of 
Xinnaeus. , See B. xx. c. 46. 
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a nature, a plant which bj the Greeks is called ^^Mppose- 
and by others “ smyrnium.’' This plant is repro- 
duced from a tear-like which exudes from the stem ; it 
is also grown from the roots as well. Those whose business 
it is to collect the juice of it, say that it has just the fipour of 
myrrh; and, according to Theophrastus,®® it is obtained by 
planting myrrh. The ancients recommended that hipposelinum 
should be grown in uncultivated spots covered with stones, 
and in the vicinity of garden walls ; but at the present day it 
is sown in ground that has been twice turned up, between the 
prevalence of the west winds and the autumnal equinox. 

The caper, too, should be sown in dry localities more par- 
ticularly, the plot being hollowed out and surrounded with an 
embankment of stones erected around it : if this precaution is 
not taken, it will spread all over the adjoining land, and entail 
sterility upon the soil. The caper blossoms in summer, and 
retains its verdure till the setting of the Yergilim; it thrives 
the best of all in a sandy soil. As to the bad qualities of the 
caper which grows in the parts beyond the sea, wm have 
already®® enlarged upon them when speaking of the exotic 
shrubs. 

CHAP. 49 .— -THE CARAWAY. 

The caraway®® is an exotic plant also, which derives its 
name, ^‘careum,*’ from the country®® in which it was first 
grown ; it is principally employed for culinary purposes. This 
plant will grow in any kind of soil, and requires to be culti- 
vated just the same way as olusatrum ; the most esteemed, 
however, is that \Yliich comes fooni Caria, and the next best is 
that of Phrygia. 

CHAP. 50 .— LOVAGR. 

Lovage®^ grows wild in the mountains of Liguria, its native 
Horse-parsley.*^ 

S3 See B. xvii. c. 14, and B. xxi. c. 14, 

^ Hist. Plant. B. ix. c, 1. 'Ibis story originated, no doubt, in the fan- 
cied resemblance of its smell to that of myrrh. 

The Gapparis spinosa of Linnaeus. Sec B. xiii. c. 44, also B. xx. 

In B. xiii. 0 . 44. , ./ 

The Carum carvi of Linnaeus, 

Carla, in Asia Minor. . 

The Ligusticum levisticum of LinnEeus. 
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country, but at the present day it is grown every wTiere. The 
cultivated kind is the sweetest of the two, but is far from 
powerful ; by some persons it is known as panax/’ Cra- 
tenas, a Greek writer, gives this name, however, to the plant 
known to us as cunila hubulaf’^ and others, again, call 
the eonyza ®^ or cunilago, cunila, while they call cunik,®^ 
properly so called, by the name of ^Hhymbra/’ With us 
cunila has another appellation, being generally known as 
satureia,’’ and reckoned among the seasoning plants. It is 
usually sown in the month of February, and for utility rivals 
wild marjoram. These two plants are never used together, 
their properties being so extremely similar ; but it is only 
the wild marjoram of Egypt that is considered superior to 
cunila. 


CHAP. 51 , — -nirTAHDEE. 

Dittander,®® too, was originally an exotic plant : it is usually 
sown after the west winds have begun to prevail. As soon as 
it begins to shoot, it is cut down close to the ground, after 
which it is hoed and manured, a process which is repeated the 
succeeding year. After this, the shoots are fit for use, if the 
rigour of the winter has not injured them; for it is a plant 
quite unable to withstand any inclemency®® of the weather. It 
grows to the height of a cubit, and has a leaf like that of the 
laurel,®^ but softer ; it is never used except in combination 
■with milk. j 


CHAP. 52 . — GITH. 


Gith®® is employed by bakers, dill and anise by cooks and 
medical men. Sacopeniura,®® so extensively used for adulter- 

Ox cunila.’^ One of tbe Labiat®, probably ; but whether one of 
the Satureia or of the Thymbra is not known. See B. xx. cc. 60, 61. 

: gee B. xxi. c, 32. , ' ' . 

Scribonius Largns gi'ves this name to savory, the Satureia hortensis 
of Linmeus. The whole of this passage is very confused, and its mean- 
ing is by no means clear. 

The Lepidiuin sativum of Linnaeus. See B. xx. c. 70. 

It is an annual, in fact. ■ 

s? Its leaf has no resemblance whatever to that of the laurel. 

^8 The, Mgella sativa of Linnaeus. ' See B. xx. c. 7l. 

39 Oj. sagapenum. See B. xx. c. 75. It is mentioned also in B. xii. 
c. 56, as being used for adulterating gaibanura. As to laser, see c. 15 of 
the present Book. 

o 2 ■ ■ 
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atiag laser, is also a garden plant, but is only employed for 
medicinai purposes. 

CHAP. 53 . —THU poppr. 

There are certain plants which are grown in company^ with 
others, the poppy, for instance, sown with cabbages and purs- 
lain, and rocket with lettuce. Of the cultivated poppy* there 
are three kinds, the first being the white® poppy, the seed of 
which, parched, and mixed with honey, used to be served up 
in the second course at the tables of the ancients ; at the pre- 
sent day, too, the country people sprinkle it on the upper crust 
of their bread, making it adhere by means of the yolk of eggs, 
the under crust being seasoned with parsley and gith to 
heighten the flavour of the flour. The second kind is the 
black** poppy, from whieb, upon an incision being made in tlie 
stalk, a milky juice distils; and the third is that known to the 
Greeks by the name of rhoeas ;”® and by us as the wild 
poppy. This last grows spontaneously, but iu fields, more 
particularly, which have been sown with barley : it bears a 
strong resemblance to rocket, grows to the height of a cubit, 
and bears a red flower, which quickly fades; it is to this 
flower that it is indebted for its Greek name.® 

As to the other kinds of poppies which spring up sponta- 
neously, we shall have occasion to speak of them when treat- 
ing of the medicinal plants.'^ That the poppy has always been 
held in esteem among the Eomans, we have a proof in the 
story related of Tarquinius® Superbus, who, by stiiking down 
the 'tallest poppies in his g£irden, surreptitiously conveyed, 

^ Tkis practice, as Fee remarks, is not followed ; and indeed, unless it 
is intended to transplant them, it would be attended with injurious results 
to the young plants. 

2 As to the poppy, for further particulars see B. xx. c. 76 and the Note. 

3 The variety Album of the Papaver somniterum of modern botanists. 

* The variety Nigi-um of the Papaver somniferum. The white poppy 

has also a milky juice. 

5 The Papaver rhmas of modem botanists, the com-poppy, or wild 
poppy. The seed of the poppy does not partake of the qualities of its 
capsular envelope, and at the present day it. is extensively employed in 
the South of Europe for sprinkling over pastry. 

® Bhoeas,*’ the “crimson/^ or -‘pomegranate’* poppy. 

3* See B. XX. cc. 76—79. 

® See c. 17 of this Book, also Ovid’s Fasti, B. ii. 1. 703, 
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imknown to tkem, liis saDguinaiy message through the eiiToys 
wlm had been sent by .Ms som 

CHAP. 54,— “OTHEE PLANTS WHICH EEQiriEE TO BE SOW5I AT THE -I 

AXrTtrMHAL EOUIKOX. 

There are some other plants, again, which require to be 
sown together at the time of the autumnal equinox ; coriander, 
for instance, anise, orage, mallows, lapathum, chervil, known to 
the Greeks as ** paederos,’’® and mustard,^® which has so pun- 
gent a flavour, that it burns like Are, though at the same time 
it is remarkably wholesome for the body. : This last, though 
it will grow without cultivation. Is considerably improved by 
being transplanted ; though, on the other hand, it is extremely 
difficult to rid the soil of it when once sown there, the seed 
w^hen it falls germinating immediately. This seed, when 
cooked in the saucepan, is employed even for making ragouts, 
its pungency being rendered imperceptible by boiling ; the 
leaves, too, are boiled just the same way as those of other 
vegetables. 

There are three different kinds of mustard,^® the first of a 
thin, slender form, the second, with a leaf like that of the 
rape, and the third, with that of rocket: the best seed comes 
from Egypt. The Athenians have given mustard the name of 
^*napy,’^^® others, ** thapsi,’’^'^ and others, again, ‘‘ saurion.*’ 

CHAP. 55. — ^WILD THYME; SISYMBEIITM, 

Most mountains abound with wild thj^me and sisymbrium, 
those of Thrace, for example, where^® branches of these wild 
plants are torn up and brought away for planting, So, too, 
the people of Sicyon seek for wild thyme on their mountains, 

9 Lad’s loTe.*' 

AO Liack mustard, F^e tMnks, 

He can hardly mean a pottage made of boiled mustard-seed alone, 
as Fee seems to think. If so, however, Fee no doubt is right in thinking 
that it would he intolerable to a modern palate. 

^3 See B. XX. c. 87. 

Perhaps a corruption of its Greek name, o-tvj^Trc. 

Hardouin suggests ‘‘ thlaspi.” 

Its bite being as sharp as the venom of the ‘^saurus,” or lizard. 

Hardonin, from Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. B. vi. c. 7, suggests a 
reading, “ whence the streams bring down branches of them torn od*, and 
so plant them.’' 
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and tlie Athenians on the slopes of Hymettiis. Sisymbrium, 
too, is planted in a similar manner; it grows to the greatest 
perfection upon the walls of wells, and around fish preserves 
and ponds.^’ 

CHIP. 56. (9.) — POXTE KINDS OF FEEITLACEOHS PLANTS. HFIIP. 

The other garden plants are of the ferulaceous kind, such as 
fennel, for instance, very grateful to serpents, as already 
stated,!® and used for numerous seasonings when dried ; thapsia, 
too, which bears a close resemblance to fennel, and already 
mentioned by us when speaking^® of the exotic shrubs. Then, 
too, there is hemp,^ a plant remarkably useful for making 
ropes, and usually sown after the west winds have begun to 
prevail: the more thickly it is sown, the thinner are the 
stalks. The seed is gathered when ripe, just after the autumnal 
equinox, and is dried by the agency of the sun, the wind, or 
smoke.®^ The hemp itself is plucked just after vintage- time, 
and is peeled and cleaned by the labourers at night. 

The best hemp is that of Alabanda,^^ which is used more 
particularly Tor making hunting- nets, and of which there are 
tlmee varieties. The hemp which lies nearest the bark or the 
pith is the least valuable, while that which lies in the middle, 
and hence has the name of ‘‘ mesa,” is the most esteemed. 
The hemp of Mylasa®® occupies the second rank. With re- 
ference to the size to which it grows, that of Rosea,®®* in the 
Sabine territory, equals the trees in height.®^ 

We have already mentioned two kinds of fennel-giant when 
speaking®® of the exotic shrubs : the seed of it is used in Italy 
for food; the plant, too, admits of being preserved, and, if 
stored in earthen pots, will keep for a whole year. There are 

t The plants, Fee says, that we find in these localities, are nearly 
always ferns, or else Marchantia, or mosses of the genus Hypnum. Fee 
^eries whether one of these may not have been the sisymbrium of Pliny. 

W ater-cret^es, again, bare been suggested. 

!! 5* Anaethum feniculum of liinnseus. 

In B. xiii. c. 42. 

The Cannabis sativa of Linnaeus. See B. xx. c. 97 . 

y- ^ 29. The same hemp is mentioned as being: used for 
making hunting-nets, by Gratius, in the Cynegeticon. 

;! If, V; 29. . See B. iii. c. 17, and B. xvii. c. 3 

^ Ihis, as Fee says, is no doubt erroneous. It is seldom known to at- 
tain a couple of inches in circumference. 25 ^ 2 , 
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two parts of it that are used for this purpose, the upper stalks 
and the umbels of the plant. This kind of fennel is some- 
times known by the name of corymbia,*’ and the parts pre- 
served are called corymbi.®’ 

CHAP. 57. (10.)— THE MALADIES OF GAEDEN PLANTS. 

The garden plants, too, like the rest of the vegetable pro- 
ductions, are subject to certain maladies. Thus, for® instance, 
ocimum, when old, degenerates into wild thyme, and sisym- 
brium® into mint, while the seed of an old cabbage produces 
rape, and vice vers^. Cummin, too, if not kept well hoed, is 
killed by hmmodorum,® a plant with a single stalk, a root si- 
milar to a bulb in appearance, and never found except in a 
thin, meagre soil. Besides this, cummin is liable to a peculiar 
disease of its own, the scab ocimum, too, turns pale at the 
rising of the Bog-star. All plants, indeed, will turn of a 
yellow complexion on the approach of a woman who has the 
menstrual discharger‘s upon her. 

There are various kinds of insects,®^ too, that breed upon the 
garden plants — fleas, for instance, upon turnips, and cater- 
pillars and maggots upon radishes, as well as lettuces and cab- 
bages ; besides which, the last two are exposed to the attacks 
of slugs and snails. The leek, too, is infested with peculiar 
insects of its own ; which may very easily be taken, however, 
by laying dung upon the plants, the insects being in the habit 
of burrowing in it. Sabinus Tiro says, in his book entitled 

Cepurica,^’ r2 he dedicated to Maecenas, that it is not 

advisable to touch rue, cunila, mint, or ocimum with any im- 
plement of iron. 

26 These absurd notions are borrowed from Theophrastus, Be Gausis, c. 8. 

27 See B. XX. c. 91. 

28 0 j-^ ae(5ording to some readings, limodorum/* a parasitical plant, 
probably the Latbraea pbelypea of Sprengel, Fee suggests that this plant 
may be the Polygonum convolYulus of Linnaeus, or else one of the Cuscutse, 
or a variety of Orobancbe. 

29 “ Scabies/* A fungous excrescence, Fee thinks, now known as **puc- 

dnia,”': or'“uredo.** ' ' ' , . 

' See B. xvii. c. 47. Fee says that be has met with persons, in their 
sound senses, who obstinately defend the notion here mentioned by Pliny. 

21 See Tbeopbrastus, Hist, Plant. B. vii. c. 5. Many of these insecte, how- 
ever, do not breed upm the plants, but are only attracted them. 

22 «« Book on Gardening.** 
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The same author recommends as a remedy against ants/ 
which are by no means the slightest plague in a garden that is 
not kept well watered, to stop up the mouths of their holes with 
sea^slime or ashes. But the most efficient way of destroying 
them is with the aid of the plant heliotropium f ® some per- 
sons, too, are of opinion that water in which an unburnt brick 
has been soaked is injurious to them. The best protection for 
turnips is to so w a few fitches with them, and for cabbages chick- 
peas, these haying the effect of keeping away caterpillars. If, 
however, this precaution should have been omitted, and the 
caterpillars have already made their appearance, the best remedy 
is to throw upon the vegetables a decoction of wormwood,^ or 
else of house-leek,^® known to some as ^^aizoilm,” a kind of 
herb already mentioned by us. If cabbage-seed, before it is 
sown, is steeped in the juice of house-leek, the cabbages, it is 
said, are sure not be attacked by any insect. 

It is said, too, that all caterpillars may be effectually exter- 
minated, if the skull ^ of a beast of burden is set up upon a 
stake in the garden, care being taken to employ that of a female 
only. There is a story related, too, that a river crab, hung 
up in the middle of the garden, is a preservative against the 
attacks of caterpillars. Again, there are some persons who are 
in the habit of touching with slips of blood-red corneP® such 
plants as they wish to preserve from caterpillars. Plies,®® too, 
infest well- watered gardens, and more particularly so, if there 
happen to be any shrubs there ; they may be got rid of, how- 
ever, by burning galbanum.^® 

(11.) "With reference to the deterioration to which s6ed is 
subject, there are some seeds which keep better than others, 

33 The Heliotropium Earopaeumof botanists. SeeB. xxii. c. 29. 

3^ This may possibly, Pee ^ays, be efficacious against some insects. 

35 SeeB. xviii. e. 45. 

31^ A mere puerility, of course, though it is very possible that the insects 
may collect in it, and so be more easily taken. Garden-pots, on sticks ' 
are still employed for this purpose. 

38 See B. XYL c. SO. 

38 “ Culices,*’ including both dies and gnats, probably. 

See B, xii. c. 56, . & » J 

« An almost literal translation of Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. B. vii. c. 6. 
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snclij for instance, as that of coriander, beet, leeks, cresses, 
mustard, rocket, cnnila, nearly all the pungent plants in fact. 
The seed, on the other hand, of orage, ocimiim, gourds, 
and cucumbers, is not so good for keeping. All the sunimer 
seeds, too, last longer than the winter ones ; hut scallion seed 
is the ¥ery worst for keeping of them aU. But of those, even, 
which keep the very longest, there is none that will keep he- 
^mnd four years — for sowing purposes, at least ; for culinary 
purposes, they are fit for use beyond that period* 

CHAP. 59, — WHAT PLANTS ABE BENEFITTEB BT SABT WATER. 

A peculiar remedy for tbe maladies to which radishes, beet, 
rue, and cunila are subject, is salt water, which has also the 
additional merit of conducing very materially to their sweet- 
ness and fertility. Other plants, again, are equally benefitted 
by being watered with fresh water, the most desirable for the 
purpose being that which is the coldest and the sweetest to 
drink : pond and drain- water, on the other hand, are not so 
good, as they are apt to carry the seeds of weeds along with 
them. It is rain,^-^ however, that forms the principal aliment 
of plants ; in addition to which, it kills the insects as they 
develope themselves upon them. 

CHAP. 60. (12.) — THE PROPER METHOB OP WATERING GARDENS. 

The proper times ^ for watering are the morning and the 
evening, to prevent the water from being heated**® by tbe sun ; 
with the sole exception, however, of ocimnm, which requires 
to be watered at midday ; indeed, this plant, it is generally 
thought, will grow with additional rapidity, if it is watered 
with boiling water when sown* All plants, when trans- 

42 ;g certainly not true with reference to the legiiminons and gra- 
mineous plants. It is pretty generally known as a fact, that wheat has 
germinated after being buried in the earth two thousand years : mummy- 
wheat, at the present day, is almost universally known. 

Eaia-water, if collected in cisterns, and exposed to the heat of tbe 
sun, is the most l3enehcial of all ; rain has the effect also of killing nume- 
rous insects which have bred in the previous drought. 

From Theophrastus, B. vii. c, 6. Evening is generally preferred to 
morning for this purpose ; the evaporation not being so quick, and the 
plant profiting more from the water. # 

it should, however, be of a middling temperature, and warmed to 
some extent by the rays of the sun. 
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planted, grow all the better and larger for it, leeks and turnips 
more particularly. Transplanting, too, is attended with cer- 
tain remedial efiects, and acts as a preservative to certain plants, 
such as scallions, for instance, leeks, radishes, parsley, lettuces, 
rape, and cucumbers. AE the wild plants ^® are generally 
smaller in the leaf and stalk tbah the cultivated ones, and have 
more acrid juices, cunila, wild maijoram, and rue, for example. 
Indeed, it is only the lapathum^^ that is better in a wild state 
than cultivated : in its cultivated state it is the same plant 
that is known to us as the *^rumix,” being the most vigorous"^® 
by far of all the plants that are grown ; so much so, indeed, 
that it is said that when it has once taken root, it will last for 
ever, and can never be extirpated .from the soil, more particu- 
larly if water happens to be near at hand. Its juices, whicli 
are employed only in ptisans,^® as an article of food, have the 
effect of imparting to them a softer and more exquisite flavour. 
The wild variety “ is employed for many medicinal purposes. 

So true it is, that the careful research of man has omitted 
nothing, that I have even met with a poem,®^ in which I find 
it stated, that if pellets of goats’ dung, the size of a bean, are 
hollowed out, and the seed of leeks, rocket, lettuces, parsley, 
endive, and cresses is inserted in them, and then sown, the 
plants will thrive in a marvellous degree. Plants in a wild 
state, it is generally thought, are more dry and acrid than when 
cultivated. 

CHAP. 61 . — THE JUICES AHU FLAVOURS OF GARUEN HERRS, 

This, too, reminds me that I ought to make some mention 
of the difference between the juices and flavours of the garden 
herbs, a difference w;hich is more perceptible here than in the 
fruits even.®^ In cunila, for instance, wild marjoram, cresses, 
and mustard, the flavour is acrid; in wormwood®^ and cen- 

These statements are consistent with modern experience. 

See B. XX. c. 85. 

^ He says this probably in reference partly to the large leaves which 
characterize the varieties of dock. 

^ Dishes made of rice or barley. See B. xviii. c. 13. 

See B. XX. c. 85. 

He d^s not give the name of the poet, but, as Fee says, we do not 
experience any great loss thereby, 

52 From Theophrastus, Hist, Plant, B. vil e. 6. 

52 See B. xY. e. 32. Absinthium;^ See B. xxvii. c. 28. 
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taiirj,®® bitter ; in cucumbers, gourds, and lettuces, waterj ; 
and in parsley, anise, and fennel, pungent and odoriferous. 
The salt flavour is the only one that is not to be found in 
plants, with the sole exception, indeed, of the chicheling®^ 
vetch, though even then it is to be found on the exterior 
surface only of the plant, in the form of a kind of dust wMcli 
settles there. , 

OHAB. 62. — PIPEEITIS, LIBAHOTIS, AND SMTElSrXnffl:. 

To come to a full understanding, too, both here as elsewhere, 
how unfounded are the notions which are generally entertained, 
I shall take this opportunity of remarking that panax®® has the 
flavour of pepper, and siliquastrum even more so, a circum- 
stance to which it owes its name of piperitis:®^ libanotis,®^ 
again, has just the odour of frankincense, and smyrnium of 
myrrh. As to panax, we have spoken of it at sufficient length 
already.®^ Libanotis grows in a thin, crumbly soil, and is 
generally sown in spots exposed to the falling dews; the root, 
which is just like that of olusatrum,®^ has a smell in no way 
differing from that of frankincense ; when a year old, it is ex- 
tremely wholesome for the stomach ; some persons give it the 
name of rosmarinum.®^ Smyrnium is a garden herb that grows 
in similar soils, and has a root which smells like myrrh : sili- 
quastrum, too, is grown in a similar manner. 

Other plants, again, differ from the preceding ones, both in 
smell and taste, anise ^ for example ; indeed, so great is the 
difference in this respect, and in their relative virtues, that not 
only are the properties of each modified by the other, hut quite 
neutralized even. It is in this way that our cooks correct 
the flavour of vinegar in their dishes with parsley, and our 
butlers employ the same plant, enclosed in sachets, for removing 
a bad odour in wine. 

, ® See B. XXV. c. 30. , 

Fee remarks, that though rarely to be met with, the salt flavour is 
still to be found in the vegetable kingdom. 

The ** cicerenla/’ or tatbyrus sativus of Linnaeus. See B. xviii. c. 32, 

See B. xii. c. 57. Or pepper- wort. See B. xx. c. 66. 

See B. XX. c.'fli. ' ■ ' . . 

The same, probably, as olusatrum. See cc, 37 and 48 of this Book, 
and B. xx. c. 46 : also B. xxvii. c. 109. n Jq jj. xii. c. 57. 

See c. 48 of this Book. Eosemary, or “ sea-dew.” 

See B. XX. c. 74, . 
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66 tBeii, we have treated of tlie garden plants, yiewed 
as articles of food only; it remains for us now (for up to the 
present we have only spoken of their various methods of culti- 
vation, with some succinct details relative thereto), to enlarge 
upon the more elaborate operations of Ivature in this respect ; 
it being quite impossible to come to a full understanding as to 
the true characteristics of each individual plant, wdthout a 
knowledge of its medicinal effects, a sublime and truly myste- 
rious manifestation of the wisdom of the Beity, than which 
nothing can possibly be found of a nature more elevated. It 
is upon principle that we haye thought proper not to enlarge 
upon the medicinal properties of each plant when treating of 
it; for it is a quite different class of persons that is interested 
in knowing their cn^rative properties, and there is no doubt 
that both classes of readers would have been inconvenienced in 
a very material degree, if these two points of view had engaged 
our attention at the same moment. As it is, each class will 
have its own portion to refer to, while those who desire to do 
BO, will experience no difficulty in uniting them, with reference 
to any subject of which we may happen to treat, 

Stomaby,— B emarkahle facts, narratives, and observations, 
one thousand one hundred and forty-four. 

Eoman- authors quoted. — ^Maccius Plautus, M. Varro,®® 
B. Silanus,®® Cato the Censor,'^® Hygmus,’VYirgil,’® Mucianus,^® 
Celsus,*^^ Columella,'^* Calpurnius Bassus,*^® Mamilius SuraJ^ 
Sabinus Tiro,’® Bicinius Macer,’® Quintus Hirtius,®® Yibius 

Fee suggests, though apparently without any good reason, that this 
paragraph, to the end of the Book, is an interpolation of the copyists. 

See end of B. xiv. *^8 See end of B. ii. 

See end of B. siv. See end of B. iii. 

See end of B. hi. g^e ^nd of B. yu. 

See end of B, ii. 74 gge end of B. vii. 

73 See end of B. vih, 7® See end of B. xyi. 

77 See end of B. x. 

78 Beyond the mention made of this writer in c. 57, nothing whatever is 
known of him, 

79 C. Licinius Macer, a Roman annalist and orator, horn about b.c. 110. 

Upon being impeached by Cicero, he committed suicide, lie wrote a His- 
tory or Anjials of Rome, which are frequently referred to by hivy and 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus. ■ 

80 Kothing whatever appears to be knoTO of this writer. 
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Eufas,®^ Csesennius®- wlio wrote tbe Cepunea, Castritiiis who 
wrote oa the same subject, Firmus**^ who wrote on the same 
subject, Petrichus w^ho wrote on the same subject. 

FosEioisr AUTHOSS ouoTED. — Herodotus,®® Theophrastus,®^ 
I)eniocritus,®® Aristomachus/® Menander®^ who wrote the 
Bioehresta, Anaxiiaus.®^ ' , 

®b, See. end. of B. xiv. 

Nothing* whatever is known relative to this writer on Horticulture. 

Kothing certjiin is known of Mm; hut it has been suggested that lie 
may have been the father of the rhetorician Castritius, so often mentioned 
by Aulus Gellius, and who lived in the time of the Emperor Adrian. 

Nothing whatever is known relative to this writer. 

The author of a Greek poem on venomous serpents, mentioned in B. xx. 
c. 96, and B. xxii. c. 40, and by the Scholiast on the Theriaca of Nicander. 

See end of B. ii. See end ofB. iii. 

See end of B, ii. See end of B. xi. 

Nothing whatever is known of him. His Book seems to have been a 
compendiuni of Things useful to life.’’ 

A physician and Pythagorean philosopher, born at one of the cities 
called Larissa, hut wliicii, is now unknown. He was banished by the 
Emperor Augustus, b.c. 28, on the charge of practising magic, a charge 
probably based on his superior skill in natural philosophy. He is fre- 
quently mentioned by Pliny in the coarse of this work. 
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BOOK XX. 

EEMEDIES J»EErVED FROM THE GARDEN PLANTS. 

CHAP. 1. — ^INTEODUCTIOS-. • 

Wb are now about to enter upon an examination of the greatest 
of all the operations of Nature— we are about to discourse to 
man upon his aliments,’ and to compel him to admit that he is 
Ignorant by what means he exists. And let no one, misled by 
the apparent tririality of the names which we shall have to 
employ, regard this subject as one that is frivolous or con- 
temptible : for we shaU here have to set forth the state of peace 
or of war which exists between the various departments of 
Nature, the hatreds or friendships which are maintained bv 
objects dumb and destitute of sense, and all, too, created— a 
wonderful subject for our contemplation !— for the sake of man 
alone. To these states, known to the Greeks by the respeo- 
tive appeUations “sympathia” and “ antipathia,” we are in- 
debted for the first principles^ of aU things ; for hence it is that 
water has the property of extinguishing fire, that the sun 
a^rbs water, that the moon produces it, and that each of 
bodies is from time to time eclipsed by the 

Hence it is, too, descending from the contemplation of a 
ioltier spBere, mat the loadstone® possesses the property of at- 

commencement of this . exordium is contrary to 
truth, and that Pliny appears to forget that in the Eighteenth Book he 
has treated, at yery considerable length, of the various Mreals the art of 
preparmg bread, pottages, ptisans. &e. He suggests that the 
have or^aally intended to'place the Eighteen!? Boorn^t^r tCtereS 
one, and that on changing his plan he niay have neglected to alter tL nrf 
sent pa^ge From his mention, however, of mai!s “ignorance L what 

that he may have“ coSre^d hbat 

the nutritive qualities of plants are really based upon their medicifial vi, 
tues, ajmintof view htUe regarded by the majority of mankind in his 

See R^xxxiv. c. 42. ‘ 1 - 
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traefcing iron, and another stone, ^ again, that of repelling it; 
and that the diamond, that pride of luxury and opulence, 
though infrangible by every other object, and presenting a 
resistance that cannot be overcome, is broken asunder by a 
h e-goat’s blood® — in addition to numerous other marvels of 
which we shall have to speak on more appropriate occasions, 
equal to this or still more wonderful even. My only request is 
that pardon may be accorded me for beginning with objects of 
a more humble nature, though still so greatly conducive to our 
liealth — I mean the garden plants, of which I shall now pro- 
ceed to speak. 

CHAT. 2. (1.)— THE WILD CUCirMBEK ; TWEETT-SIX EEMEDIES, 

"We have already stated® that there is a wild cucumber, con- 
siderably smaller than the cultivated one. From this cucum- 
ber the medicament known as ‘‘ elaterium’* is prepared, being 
the juice extracted from the seed.’ To obtain this juice the 
fruit is cut before it is ripe — indeed, if this precaution is not 
taken at an early period, the seed is apt to spirt® out and be pro- 
ductive of danger to the eyes. After it is gathered, the fruit is 
kept whole for a night, and on the following day an incision 
is made in it with a reed. The seed, too, is generally sprinkled 
with ashes, with the view of retaining in it as large a quan- 
tity of the juice as possible. When the juice is extracted, it 
is received in rain water, where it falls to the bottom,* after 
which it is thickened in the sun, and then divided into lozenges, 

^ The “ theamedes.” See B. xxxvi. c. 25. 

® Biiny is the only author who makes mention of this singularly absurd 
notion. 

® In B. xix. c. 24 : so, too, Dioscorides, B. iv. c. 154. The wild cu- 
cumber of Pliny, as Fee observes, is in reality not a cucumber, but a 
totally different plant, tbe Cucumis siivestris asininus of 0. Bauhin, the 
Momordica elaterium of Linnaeus, or squirting cucumber. 

Elaterium, Fee says, is not extracted from tbe seed, but is tbe juice 
of the fruit itself, as Pliny, contradicting himself, elsewhere informs us. 
Theophrastus commits the same error, which Dioscorides does not; and 
it is not improbable that Pliny has copied from two sources the method 
of making it. 

Meaning the juice and seed combined, probably. Fee thinks that it 
is to this the medicament owes its name, from aXdvvw^ to “drive^^ or 
‘‘impel."* It is much more probable, however, that the medicine was so 
called from its strong purgative powers ; for, as Galen tells us, iXariipwv 
was a name given to purgative medicines in general. 
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wBich are of singular titilifcy to mankind for healing dimness® 
of sight, diseases of the eyes, and ulcerations of the eyelids. 
It is said that if the roots of a yine are touched with this 
juice, the grapes of it will be sure neyer to be attacked by 
birds. 

The root, too, of the wild cucumber, boiled in yinegar, is 
employed in fomentations for the gout, and the juice of it is 
used as a remedy for tooth -ache. Dried and mixed with resin 
the root is a cure for impetigo^^ and the skin diseases known 
as^ “ psora” and ‘‘ lichen it is good, too, for imposthumes 
of the parotid glands and inflammatory tumours, and restores 

the natural colour to the skin when a cicatrix has formed. 

The juice of the leayes, mixed with yinegar, is used as an 
injection for the ears, in cases of deafness. 

CHAP. 3. ^ELATEKIITM ; TWENTY- SEyElf BEMEDIES. 

The proper season for making elaterium is the autumn ; and 
there is no medicament known that will keep longer than this.^® 
It begins to be fi.t for use when three years old ; but if it is 
found desirable to make use of it at an earlier period than 
this, the acridity ot the lozenges may be modified by putting 
them with yinegar upon a slow fire, in a new earthen pot! 
Ihe older it is the better, and before now, as we learn from 
Theophrastus, it has been known to keep^® so long as two hun- 
dred years. Even after it has been kept so long as fifty^® 
years, it retains its property of extinguishing a light ; indeed, 

^ ® Dioscorides B. iv. c. 154, states to this effect. Fie remarks that, 
singularly enough, most of the antiopbthalmics used by the ancients were 
composed of acrid and almost corrosive medicaments, quite in opposition to 
on the subject by the modernsf 

Dioscorides says die same; and much the same statements are made 
bv Cels-us, Apulems, MarceHus Empiricus, and Piinius Talerianus. The 
(iilferent parts of the plant, dried, have but very feeble properties, F6e says, 

i** T* ring- worm Celsus enumerates four varieties. 

Itch-scab, probably. 

A. disease of the skin, in which the scab assumes the form almost of a 
iiehen or moss. 

“Panus” wasthe name given to a wide-spreading, but 
tumour, the surface of which presented a blistered 

keeping^ that this is not the fact, as it speedily deteriorates by 

From Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. B. ix. c. 10. 
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it. is the proper way of testing the genuineness of the drag to 
hold it to the flame and make it scintillate above and beiowj 
before finally extinguishing it. The elaterinm which is pale, 
smooth, and slightly bitter, is superior to that which has a 
grass-green appearance and is rough to the touch. 

It is generally thought that the seed of this plant will faci- 
litate conception if a woman carries it attached to her person, 
before it has touched the ground ; and that it has the e&ect of 
aiding parturition, if it is first wrapped in ram’s wool, and then 
tied round the woman’s loins, without her knowing it, care 
being taken to carry it out of the bouse the instant she is 
delivered. 

Those persons who magnify the praises of the wild cucum- 
ber say that the very best is that of Arabia, the next being 
that of Arcadia, and then that of Cyrenae: it bears a resem- 
blance to the belio tr opium, they say, and the fruit, about the 
size of a walnut, grows between the leaves and branches. The 
seed, it is said, is very similar in appearance to the tail of 
a scorpion thrown back, but is of a whitish hue. Indeed, 
there are some persons who give to this cucumber the name of 

scorpionium,’* and say that its seed, as well as the elaterinm, 
is remarkably efficacious as a cure for the sting of the scor- 
pion. As a purgative, the proper dose of either is from half 
an oholus to an obolus, according to the strength of the pa- 
tient, a larger dose than this being fatal.^® It is in tbe same 
proportions, too, that it is taken in drink for phthiriasis^® and 
dropsy ; applied externally with honey or old olive oil, it is 
used for the cure of quinsy and affections of the trachea. 

CHAP. 4. (2.)— THE AHGiriHE OB ERRATIC CUCUMBER : PIVE 
REMEMES. 

Many authors are of opinion that the wild cucumber is 
identical with the plant known among us as the /‘anguine,” 
and by some persons as the “erratic”®^ cucumber. Objects 

3F^e acknowledges the truth of this observation, that of a green colour 
containing feculent matter, and showing that the juice is not pure. 

In reality there is no such resembfance whatever. See B. xxii o. 20. 

Fee says that this is an exaggerated account of the properties of the 
wild cucumber, as it woufd require a very considerable dose to cause death. 

^ The Morbus pedicularis, or “ lousy disease.” 

21 This has been identified by some writers. Fee says, with the Oucumis 
fiexuosus of Linnseus ; but, as he observes, that plant comes onginaiiy 
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sprinkled wifh a decoction, .of tkis plant will never , be toncbecl 
by mice. The same autbors^^ say, too, that a decoction of it in 
vinegar, externally applied, gives instantaneous relief , in cases 
nf gout and diseases of the joints. ' As a remedy, too, for lum- 
bago, tbe s.eed of it ■ is dried in tbe sun. and pounded, being 
given in doses, of twenty denarii to Half a sex.tariiis; of w:ater. 
Mixed with woman’s milk and applied, .as a . liniment, it is a 
cure for tumours wbicb have suddenly formed. 

■ Ekterium promotes the menstrual discharge ; but if taken 
by females when pregnant, it is productive of abortion. It 
is good, also, for asthma, and, injected into the nostrils, for 
the jaundice.^ Bubbed upon the face in the sun, it removes 
freckles-^ and spots upon the skin. 


CIJiP. 5.' — THE CTTLTIVATEn CUCIJMEER : XXXE HESCEBIES, 


Many persons attribute alt ' these properties to the cultivated 
ciiGumbei'^® as well, a plant which even without them would 
be of very considerable importance, in a medicinal point of 
view. A pinch of the seed, for instance, in three fingers, 
beaten up with cummin and taken in wine, is extremely bene- 
ficial for a cough ; for phrenitis, also, doses of it are adminis- 
tered in woman’s milk, and doses of one acetabulum for dysen- 
tery. As a remedy for purulent expectorations, it is taken 
with an equal quantity of cummin and it i| used with hy- 
dromel for diseases of the liver. Taken in sweet wine, it is a 
diuretic; and, in combination wdth cummin, it is used as an 
injection for affections of the kidneys. 


from India, and it is more than probable that it was not known by the 
; in addition to which, it is; possessed of no medicinal propm*tiea 
whatever. He looks upon it as an indigenous plant not identified 
-2 So Bioscorides, B. iv. 0 , 154. 

‘'Morbus regius;’" literally, the “royal disease.” 

“Lentigo.” ,, ■ / ' 

See B. xis. c. 23. It is but little appreciated for its medicmal pro- 
perties by the modems. Emulsions are sometimes made of the seeds 
which are of an oily nature. Pee says that the French ladies esteem 
poramade of cucumber as an excellent cosmetic ; wMeh is 'however ' an 
erroneous notion. 

The Gombination of cummin with cucumber seed is in opposition 
hee remarks, with their medicinal properties, the one being soothing, and 
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CHAP. 6. PEPOHES : ELEVEH KEMEDIES. 

Tile fruit known as pepones®"^ are a cool and refreshing diet, 
and are slightly relaxing to the stomach. Applications are 
used of the .pnlpy flesh in defluxions or pains of the eyes. Th.e 
root, too, „ of this plant cures the hard ulcers known to us as 
ceria,’® from their resemblance to a honeycomb, and it acts 
as an emetic.^^ Dried and reduced to a powder, it is gfreii 
in doses of four oboli in hydromel, the patient, immediately 
afrer taking it, being made to walk half a mile. This po\Tder 
is emploj’ed also in cosmetics^® for smoothing the skin. The 
rind, too, has the efiecP of promoting vomiting, and, when 
applied to the face, of clearing the skin; a result which is 
equally produced by an external application of the leaves of all 
the cultivated cucumbers. These leaves, mixed with honey, 
are employed for the cure of the pustules known as epi- 
nyctis;”"'^ steeped in wine, they are good, too, for the bites 
of dogs and of multipecles,^^ insects known to the Greeks by 
the name of seps,”^‘' of an elongated form, with hairy legs, 
and noxious to cattle more particularly ; the sting being fol- 
lowed by swelling, and the wound rapidly putrifying. 

The smell of the cucumber itself is a restorative'^^ in fainting 
fits. It is a weli-know'n fact, that if cucumbers are peeled and 
then boiled in oil, vinegar, and honey, they are all the more 
pleasant eating*^® for it. 

As to the several varieties of the pumpkin or gourd, known under 
this name, see B. xix. c. 24, 

28 Bioscorides states to the same effect, and, as Fee thinks, with a pro- 
bability of being correct. 

29 “ Smegmata.” 

This assertion, F6e says, is utterly untrue. , 

3^ From M) “upon,’' and “night.” These are red or whitish 
pustules, accompanied with sharp pains, which appear on the skim at 
night, and disappear in the day-time. See c. 21, 

32 03 . “ niany-iegs.” See B. xxis. c. 39. Probably one of our mille- 
pedes or centipedes : though Fee suggests that it may have been a large 
caterpillar. 

From m}vuv, “ to rot.” 

This, Fee says, is untrue : but it is bard to say on what grounds he 
himself asserts that the smell of the cu cumber is faint, and almost nauseous. 
35 This, probably, is not conformable to modem notions on the subject. 
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CHAP,. 7 . ' ( 3 .) — THE GOUEB I SEYEHTEEH BEMEHIES. THE 
SOHPHtrS ; ONE EEMEDT. 

There is fomd also a wild gourd, called somphos®’ by the 
Greeks, empty within (to which circumstance it owes its 
name)/® and long and thick in shape, like the finger : it grows 
nowhere except upon stony spots. The juice of this gourd, 
when chewed, is very beneficial to the stomach/^ 

CHAP. 8.— THE COLOCTNTHIS : TEN EEMEBIES. 

There is another yariety of the wild gourd, known as the 

coloeynthis this kind is full of seeds, but not so large as 
the cultivated one. The pale colocynthis is better than those 
of a grass-green colour. Employed by itself when dried, it 
acts as a very powerful^® purgative ; used as an injection, it is 
a remedy for all diseases of the intestines, the kidneys, and the 
loins, as well as for paralysis. The seed being first removed, it 
is boiled down in hydromel to one half ; after which it is used as 
an injection, with perfect safety, in doses of four oboli. It is 
good, too, for the stomach, taken in pills composed of the dried 
powder and boiled honey. In jaundice seven seeds of it may 
be taken with beneficial effects, with a draught of hydromel 
immediately after. . 

The pulp of this fruit, taken with wormwood and salt, is a 
remedy for toothache, and the juice of it, warmed with vinegar, 
has the effect of strengthening loose teeth. Euhbed in with 
oil, it removes pains of the spine, loins, and hips : in addition 
to which, really a marvellous thing to speak of 1 the seeds of 
it, in even numbers, attached to the body in a linen cloth, 
will cure, it is said, the fevers to which the Greeks have 
given the name of periodic.*^ The juice, too, of the cultivated 
From tke Greek porous, spongy, or hollow. 

^ It is supposed by some naturalists that this gourd is the variety 
Pyxidaris of the Cucurhita pepo of Linnseus, the Colocynthis araara of 
C, Bauhin. Fee remarks, however, that this designation is arbitrary ; as 
this plant never grows wild in Europe, and its pulp is so bitter, that instead 
of proving beneficial to the stomach, it would cause vomiting. From the 
fact of its comparison to the human finger, he doubts if it really was one 
of the Cucurbitae at all- 

38 The Cucumis colocynthus of Linnaeus, or Coloquintida, so remarkable 
for its bitterness. 

38 It is an extremely drastic, and indeed violent purgative. 

Eecurrm^ at stated times. The absurdity of this statement does not 
require discuission. 
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goiird^^ slired in pieces, applied warm, is good for ear-ache, 
and the flesh of the inside, used without the seed, for corns on 
the feet and the suppurations known to the Greeks as apos- 
temata/* l^hen the pulp and seeds are boiled together, the 
decoction is good for strengthening loose teeth, and for prevent- 
ing toothache ; wine, too, boiled with this plant, is curative of 
defluxions of the eyes. The leaves of it, bruised with fresh 
cypress-leaves, or the leaves alone, boiled in a vessel of potters' 
clay and beaten up with goose-grease, and then applied to the 
part afiected, are an excellent cure for wounds, Fresh shav- 
ings of the rind are used as a cooling application for gout, and 
burning pains in the head, in infants more particular^ j they 
are good, too, for erysipelas,"*^ whether it is the shavings of 
the rind or the seeds of the plant that are applied to the part 
affected. The juice of the scrapings, employed as a liniment 
with rose-oil and vinegar, moderates the burning heats of 
fevers ; and the ashes of the dried fruit applied to burns are 
efficacious in a most remarkable degree. 

Chrysippus, the physician, condemned the use of the gourd 
as a food : it is generally agreed, however, that it is extremely 
good^^ for the stomach, and for ulcerations of the intestines 
and of the bladder. 

CHAP. 9. — bape; nine kemebies. 

Rape, too, has its medicinal properties. Warmed, it is used as 
an application for the cure of chilblains,"*® in addition to which, 
it has the effect of protecting the feet from cold, A hot decoc- 
tion of rape is employed for the cure of cold gout ; and raw 
rape, beaten up with salt, is good for all maladies of the feet. 
Rape-seed, used as a liniment, and taken in drink, with wine, 
is said to have a salutary effect^® against the stings of serpents, 

The cultiTated cixcamber, Fee says. 

' ^ Or “ apostbumes/* a kind of abscess, probably. 

** Ignis sacer,” literally “ sacred fire.” It is sometimes called ** St. An- 
tbony’s fire.” Celsns, in describing it, distinguishes it, however, from 
erysipelas, and divides it into two kinds. 

On the contrary, Fde says, the pulp of the gourd is tough and lea- 
thery, extremely insipid, and destitute of any salutary qualities. 

A decoction of rape or turnips is still recommended for chilblains at 
the present day. Fee remarks that ground mustard is much preferable. 

This, as F4e remarks, be says of nearly all the vegetable productions 
known. , 
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Bad various narcotic poisons ; and there are ^ many persons who 
attribute to it the properties of an antidote, when taken with 
■ wine and oil. 

Democritus has entirely repudiated the use of rape as an 
article of food, in consequence of the flatulence which it pro- 
duces ; while Diodes, on the other hand, has greatly extolled 
it, and has even gone so far as to say that it acts as an aphro- 
disiac/® Dionysius, too, says the same of rape, and more par- 
ticularly if it is seasoned with rocket;^® he adds, also, that 
roasted, and then applied with grease, it is excellent for pains 
'■ in the joints. 

CHAP. 10. — ^Winn EAPE : OHE BEMEHT. 

Wild rape ^ is mostly found growing in the fields ; it has a 
tufted top, with a white seed, twice as large as that of the 
poppy. This plant is often employed for smoothing the skin 
of the face and the body generally, meal of fitches,^^ barley, 
wheat, and lupines, being mixed with it in equal proportions. 
The root of the wild rape is applied to no useful purpose 
w^hatever. 

CHAP. 11. (4.)-— THBHIPS ; THOSE KNOWH AS B1JKI0H ATO BTJHIAS : 
FIVE BEMEDIES. 

The Greeks distinguish two kinds of turnips,®® also, as em- 
ployed in medicine. The turnip with angular stalks and a 
flower like that of anise, and known by them as bunion,’’ is 

It is only suited as an aliment to a strong stomach, and it is owino* 
to the property here mentioned that the School of Salerno says,— 

Yentum smpe capis, si tu vis vivere rap is. 
and 

Eapa juvat stomach um, novit produeere ventum. 

^ Bioscorides and Galen say the same, but this property is not reeo£- 
mzed in modern times. ^ 

Eruca a plant itself of a very stimulating nature. 

■ The Brassica napus, var. a of Linnaeus, the Brassiea asperifolia, var 
a of Decandolles, the “ navette” of the French. An oil is extracted from the 
seed, very similar to the Colza oil, extracted from the Brassica oleraoea. 

It is in reality of a hlaekish hue without, and white within. 

® See B, xxir. c. 73. Bioscorides speaks of the use of the wild rane 
lor this purpose, B. li, c. 135. ^ 

See B. xviii. c. 35, and B. xix. c. 25. 

« Dalechamps remarks that Pliny here confoimds the bnmon -with the 

bumas; the firat of which, as Fee says, is an umbellifera, either the B.in- 
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good for .promoting tlie menstraal discharge in females and for 
afiections . of the bladder,* it acts, also, as a diaretic. For 
these parposes, a decoction of it is taken with hydromeI,*or else 
one drachma of the j nice of the plant.®^ The seed, parched, and 
then beaten np, and taken in warm water, in doses of four 
cyathi, IS a good remedy for dysentery ; it will stop the pas- 
sage of the urine, howeyer, if linseed is not taken with it. 

The other kind of turnip is known by the name of bimias,’’ 
and bears a considerable resemblance to the radish and the mpe 
united, the seed of it enjoying the reputation of being a remedy 
for poisons ; hence it is that we find it employed in antidotes. 

CHAB. 12. the WILD EADISH, OE AEMOEACIA : OJiTE EEMEDY. 

_ We have already said,^® that there is also a wild radish.^® 
The most esteemed is that of Arcadia, though it is also found 
growing in other countries as well. It is only efficacious as a 
diuretic, being in other respects of a heating nature. In Italy, 
it IS known also by the name of armoracia.” ^ 

CHAP. 13. THE CULTIVATED EABISH : POETT-THREE REMEDIES, 

^ The cultivated radish, too, in addition to what we have 
already saicF® of it, purges the stomach, attenuates the phlegm 
acts as a diuretic, and detaches the bilious secretions. A de- 
coction of the ripd of radishes in wine, taken in the morning 
in doses of three cyathi, has the effect of breaking and expel- 
ling calculi of the bladder. A decoction, too, of this rind in 
vinegar and water, is employed as a liniment for the stings of 
serpents. Taken fasting in the morning with honey, radishes 
are good®' for a cough. Parched radish-seed, as well as 

iiira bulbocastanum of linEfciis, or the Peucedamm silaus of Linn® us 
and the second is the Brassica napo-brassica of Linnaeus. Bioscorides 
says that the stalks of the bunion are quadrangular. M. Fraas thinks 
that the bumon is the Bunium pumiluni of modern Botany, and says that 
tlie iiunium bulbocastanum, usually supposed to be the bunion ofDios- 
corides, IS a stranger to Greece. 

These properties, Fee says, are not to be found in the Bunium bulbo- 

castaniim of modern botanists. 

^ is of opinion that there is an hiatus here in the text, and that 

we meaning is that a drachma of the juice is taken withsomethina: else * 
honey possibly, he suggests. 

!! Brassica napo-brassica of Linnmus. ss gee B. xix c. 26. 

The uochiearia Armoracia of Linnseus. eo xix. c. 26. 

Fee says that the medioinul properties recognized by the moderns in 
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radishes themselves, chewed, is aseful for pains in the sides.®- 
A decoction of the leaves, taken in drink, or else the juice 
of the plant taken in doses of two eyathi, is an excellent remedy 
for phthiriasis. Pounded radishes, too, are employed as a lini- 
ment for inflammations®® under the skin, and the rind, mixed 
with honey, for bruises of recent date. Lethargic persons 
are recommended to eat them as hot as possible, and the seed, 
parched and then pounded with honey, will give relief to 
asthmatic patients. 

Eadishes, too, are usefnl as a remedy for poisons, and are 
employed to counteract the eifects of the sting of the cerastes®® 
and the scorpion : indeed, after having rubbed the hands with 
radishes or radish-seed, we may handle ®® those reptiles with 
impunity. If a radish is placed upon a scofpion, it will cause 
its death. Kadishes are useful, too, in cases of poisoning by 
fiingi ®’' or henbane ; and according to ITicander,®® they are sa- 
lutary against the effects of buliocFs blood,®® when drunk. 
The two physicians of the name of Apollodorus, prescribe 
radishes to be given in eases of poisoning by mistletoe ; but 
whereas Apollodorus of Citium recommends radish-seed pounded 
in water, Apollodorus of Tarentum speaks of the juice. 
Eadishes diminish the volume of the spleen, and are heneflcial 
for maladies of the liver and pains in the loins : taken, too, 
with vinegar or mustard, they are good for dropsy and lethargy, 

tbe several varieties of the Eaphairas sativus are, that their action is slightly 
stimulating when eaten raw, and that boiled and eaten with sugar they 
are soothing, and act as a pectoral. 

“ Lagonoponon.’* iNearly all these asserted virtues of the radish, 
F^e says, are illusory. 

Phlegmoni.** Stagnation of the blood, with heat, redness, swell- 
ing, and pain. 

■ ‘‘Yetemosi.” Fee says that, rigorously speaking, “veterniis'^ was 
that state of somnolency which is the prelude to apoplexy. 

The Coluber cerastes of Lmnseus. See B. viii. c. 85. 

Poinsinet warns us not to place too implicit faith in this assertion. 

^ Bioscorides says the same, but the assertion is quite destitute of trutli. 

Meander, in his “ Alexipharmaca,” 11. 430 and 527, says that the cab- 
bage, not the radish, is good for poisoning by fungi and henbane ; and in 
L 300 he states that the cabbage is similarly beneficial against the effects 
of bullock's blood. Pliny has probably fallen into the error by confound- 
ing "patpdvog, the “ cabbage," with "pa^dvig, the “ radish.'^ 

Themistocles is said to have killed himself by taking hot bullock’s 
WocmI. It is, however, very doubtful. 
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as weil as epilepsy'^® and melanclioly,’^ Praxagoras recom- 
mends that radishes should he given for the iliac passion, and 
Plistonicns for the coeliac^® disease. 

Badishes are good, too, for curing ulcerations of the in- 
testines and suppurations of the thoracic organs,’® if eaten 
with honey. Some persons say, however, that for this pur- 
pose they should be boiled in earth and water ; a decoction 
which, according to them, promotes the menstrual discharge. 
Taken with vinegar or honey, radishes expel worms from the 
intestines ; and a decoction of them boiled down to one- third, 
taken in wine, is good for intestinal hernia.’^ Employed 
in this way, too, tl|ey have the effect of drawing off the super- 
fluous blood. Medius recommends them to be given boded to 
persons troubled with spitting of blood, and to women who are 
suckling, for the purpose of increasing the milk. Hippocrates’® 
recommends females whose hair falls off, to rub the head with 
radishes, and he says that for pains of the uterus, they should 
be applied to the navel. 

Badishes have the effect, too, of restoring the skin, when 
scarred, to its proper colour ; and the seed, steeped in water, 
and applied topically, arrests the progress of ulcers known as 
phagedsenic.’® Democritus regards them, taken with the food, 
as an aphrodisiac ; and it is for this reason, perhaps, that some 
persons have spoken of them as being injurious to the voice. 
The leaves, but only those of the long radish, are said to have 
the effect of improving the eye-sight. 

When radishes, employed as a remedy, act too powerfully, 
it is recommended that hyssop should be given immediately ; 
there being an antipathy ” between these two plants. Eor 

Morbus comitialis''— -literally the comitial disease.” Epilepsy it is 
said, was so called because, if any person was seized with it at the Co- 
mitia^'’ or public assemblies of the Boman people, it was the custom to 
adjourn the meeting to another day. 

From “black,” and “ bile,” Melancholy, or had 

spirits, was so called from a notion that it was owing to a predominance of 
an imaginary secretion called by the ancients “ black bile.** 

^ The coeiiac flux, Fee says, is symptomatic of chronic enteritis ; and 
is a species of diarrhoea, in which the chyme is Toided without undergoing 
any change in passing through the intestines. 

“ Prsecordiorura.” “ Enterocele.” 

De Morb. Mulier. B. ii. c. 67. 

Eating or corroding ulcers. 

Hippocrates, Be Diset^, B. ii. cc. 25, 26, says that radishes are of a 
cold, and hyssop of a warm, nature. 
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clttlness of hearing, too, radish-juice is injected .into the '.ear. 
To promote Tomiting, it is extremely beneficial to eat radishes 
fasting. 

CflAi?. 14.*—^! parsistip: fi’fe RE irnniES. the 

MAELOW, OK PLISTOLOCHIA : ELEYEX KEMEBIES, 

The Mbiscum, by some persons known as the wild mallow,*^ 
and by others as the ^^ plistolochia/’ bears a strong resemblance 
to the parsnip it is good for ulcerations of the cartilages, and 
is empio^md for the cure of fractured bones. The leaves of it^ 
taken in water, relax the stomach; they have the effect, also, 
of keeping away serpents, and, employed as a liniment, are a 
cure for the stings of bees, wasps, and hornets. The root, 
pulled up before sunrise, and wrapped in wool of the colour 
known as native,’’®^ taken from a sheep which has just 
dropped a ewe lamb, is emplo^^ed as a bandage for scrofulous 
swellings, even after they have suppurated. Some persons 
are of opinion, that for this purpose the root should be dug 
up with an implement of gold, and that care should he taken 
not to let it touch the ground. 

Celsus,®^ too, recommends this root to be boiled in wine, and 
applied in eases of gout unattended with swelling. 

CHAP. 15. (5.) — THE STAPH YLIXOS, OR WILD PARSNIP *. TWENTY- 
TWO REMEDIES. 

The staphylinos, or, as some persons call it, ^'erratic®- 
parsnip/" is another kind. The seed of this plant, pounded and 
taken in wine, reduces swelling of the abdomen, and alleviates 
hysterical suffocations and pains, to such a degree as to restore 
the uterus to its natural condition* Used as a liniment, also, wdth 
raisin wine, it is good for pains of the bowels in females ; for 
men, too, beaten up with an equal proportion of bread, and 
taken in wine, it may be found beneficial for similar pains. It 

“ Moioehe agria.’* 79 p, xix. c. 27. 

See B. viii, c. 73. 

^ De Bemed. B. if. e, 24. The parsnip is a stimulating plant, and it 
13 not without reason, Fee says, that Celsus recommends it for this nur- 
POf • . Or “ wild.” See B. xix. c. 27. 

This seed, Fie says, is an energetic excitant, and eertainly would not 
be lomid suitable for any of the purposes here mentioned by Pliny : thoiio-li 
equally recommended for them by Galen, Dioscorides, and in Athenseus.® 
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is a diuretic also, aud it will arreit the progress of phagedjBiiic 
iileers, if applied fresh witli honey, or else dried and sprinkled 
on them with meal. 

Bieiiehes recommends the root of it to be given, with hy- 
dromei, for affections of the liver and spleen, as also the sides, 
loins, and kidneys; and Cleophantus prescribes it for dysen- 
tery of long standing. Philistio says that it should he boiled 
in milk, and for strangury he prescribes four ounces of the 
root. Taken in water, he recommends it for dropsy, as well 
as in cases of opisthotony,®^ pleurisy, and epilepsy. Persons, 
it is said, who carry this plan t about them, will never be stung 
by serpents, and those who have just eaten of it will receive 
no hurt from them. Mixed with axle-grease, it is applied 
to parts of the body stung by reptiles ; and the leaves of it are 
eaten as a remedy for indigestion. 

Orpheus has stated that tbe staphylinos acts as a philtre,®® 
most probably because, a very- well-established fact, when 
employed as a food, it is an aphrodisiac ; a circumstance which 
has led some persons to state that it promotes conception. In 
other respects the cultivated parsnip has similar properties ; 
though the wild kind is more powerful in its operation, and 
that which grows in stony soils more particularly. The seed, 
too, of the cultivated parsnip, taken in wine, or vinegar and 
water, is salutary for stings indicted by scorpions. By 
rubbing the teeth with the root of this plant, tooth-ache is 
removed. 

CHAP. 16. — GIXGIBIOH: one hem EOT. 

The Syrians devote themselves particularly to the cultiva- 
tion of the garden, a circumstance to which we owe the Greek 
proverb, There is plenty of vegetables in Syria.”®® 

84 Tetanus, or contraction of the muscles, in which the head is twisted 
round or stretched backwards. 

Axuiigia;” properly swine’s grease, with which the axle-trees of 
chariots were rubbed. Seb B. xxviii. c, 9. 

88 Diphilus of Siphnos, as quoted in Athenseus, B. ix, c. 3, states that 
the ancients employed this plant as a philtre, for which reason it was called 
by some . persons ^tXrpor. 

8^ “ Poscfl.” This was the ordinary drink of the lower classes at Borne, 
as also the soldiers when on service, and the slaves. ^‘Oxycrate” is the 
scientific name sometimes given to vinegar and water. 

88 TIoXXd Snpft)*' Xdxwa. Similar to our proverb, probably, “ There 
is more corn in Egypt.” 
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Among otlier Tegetablesj that country produces one very 
similar to the staphyiinos, and Imown to some persons as 
^^gingidion/’®® only that it is smaller than the staphylinos and 
more hittery though it has just' the same properties. Eaten 
either raw or boiled, it is very beneficial to the stomach, as it 
entirely absorbs all humours with which it may happen to he 
surcharged. . . 

.CHAP, 17. — THE SKiEEET: EEEVEISr . EEltEniES. . 

The wild^* sMrret, too, is very similar to the cultivated kind,®^ 
and is productive of similar effects. It sharpens®'^ the stomach, 
and, taken with vinegar flavoured with silphium, or with 
pepper and hydromel, or else with garum, it promotes the 
appetite. According/ to Opion, it is a diuretic, and acts as 
an aphrodisiac.®® Diodes is also of the same opinion ; in ad- 
dition to which, he says that it possesses cordial virtues for 
cdnvaleseents, and is extremely beneficial after frequent vo- 
mitings." 

Heraelides has prescribed it against the effects of mercury,®* 
and for occasional impotence, as also generally for patients 
when con ?aleseent. Hicesius says that skirrets would appear 
to be prejudicial®^ to the stomach, because no one is able to eat 
tliree of them following ; still, however, he looks upon them as 
beneficial to patients who are just resuming the use of wine. 
The juice of the cultivated skirret, taken in goats’-milk, arrests 
looseness of the stomach. 

The Daucus Tisnaga of Liimseus, the Daucus gingidiuin of Sprengel, 
the Yisnagha, or Bisnagha of other botanists. It is also known as the 
“wild carrot/^ or French carrot."' 

90 Or “erratic.” si See B. xix. c. 28. 

The root and seed, F4e observes, really are stimulants : there is no 
perceptible difference between the wild and cultivated plants. For sil- 
phinra, see B. xix. c. 15, 

Fee thinks that it may be so in a slight degree. 

^ Fliny often speaks of persons having swallowed quieksilvet, hut never 
lets us know under what circumstances. As Fee remarks, it could not he 
accidentally ; nor yet, on the other hand, could it have been done purposely, 
with the object of committing suicide, it not being an active poison. He 
concludes that it must have been taken medicinaily, and that part of it 
becoming absorbed in the system, other remedies were resorted to, to coun- 
teract its noxious, effects.- 

“ Inutile,” and not *‘ntlle,” is evidently the correct reading hei'c. 
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. CHAP. , 18..^ — SILE, OB .haktwobt : TI^TEBTE eehebies. 

As tlie similitude whicli exists between their Greek names* 
has caused most persons to, mistake the one" for the other, we 
have thought it as well to give some account here of sile or 
hartwort,®^ though it is a plant which is very generallj .known. 
The best hartwort is that of Massilia,®® the seed of it being 
broad and yellow ; and the next best is that of .JEthiopia, the 
seed of which is of a darker hue. The Cretan hartwort is the 
■most odoriferous of; the several kinds. The root of this plant has 
a pleasant .smell ; the' seed of it is eaten by vultures, it is said.®® 
Hartwort is useful to man for inveterate coughs, ruptures, and 
convulsions, being usually taken' in white wine; it is employed 
also in cases of opisthotony, and for diseases of the liver, as 
well as for griping pains in the bowels and for strangury, . in 
doses of two or three spoonfuls at a fime. ' . .. ■ 

The leaves of this plant are useful also, and have the effect 
of aiding parturition — in animals even : indeed, it is generally 
said that roes,^ when about to bring forth, are in the habit of 
eating these leaves in, particular. They are topically .applied, 
also, in erysipelas ; and either the leaves or the seed, taken fast- 
ing in the morning, are very beneficial to the digestion. Hart- 
wort has the effect, too, of arresting looseness in cattle, either 
bruised and put into their diink, or else eaten by them after it 
has been chewed with salt. When oxen are in a diseased state, 
it is beaten up and poured into their food. 

the “ sHrret,” and SiXt, or StXi, “ hart-wort.’' 

pije Sesep tortnosum of LinnjBiis. 

Or Marseilles : the Seseli tortuosum. Fee says that there is great 
confasion relative to the supposed varieties of this plant. The Buplenrnm 
frnticosnm, or Seseli of JSthiopia, has leaves smaller than those of ivy, 
and resembling the leaves of honeysuckle. That of Peloponnesus, the 
Ligusticnm anstriacnm, has a leaf similar to that of hemlock, hnt larger 
and thicker; and the Seseli of Crete, some species of the genus Tordy- 
lium, is a small plant which throws out shoots in large quantities. All 
these, he says, are so far different plants, that it is quite Impossible to 
unite them with any degree of certainty under one eoneordance. Indeed, 
he thinks it very possible that they do not aE belong to the genus Seseli of 
modern botanists. 

^ It is clear that Pliny hesitates to believe this story, and it is hardly 
necessary to remark how utterly foreign this is to the habits of carnivorous 
birds. ■ ' 

^ See B. viii c. 50. An absurd story. 
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CHAP. 19 .— ELECAMPANE ; ELEYEN • SEMEDIES. 

Elecampane,® too, chewed fasting, has the effect of strength- 
ening the teeth, ■ if, from the momeiit that it is .plucked, it is 
not allowed to touch the ground : a confection of it is a cure 
for cough. The juice of the root boiled is an expellent of in- 
testinal tapeworm ; and dried in the shade and reduced to 
powder, the root® is curative in cases of cough, convulsions, 
flatulency, and affections of the trachea. It is useful too, for 
the bites of venomous animals; and the leaves steeped in wine 
are applied topically for pains in the loins. 

CHAP. 20 . — ONIONS : TWENTY-SEVEN .BEMEDIBS. 

There are no such things in existence as wild onions. The 
cultivated oniou is employed for the cure of dimness^ of sight, 
the patient being made to smell at it till: tears come into the 
eyes : it is still better even if the eyes are rubbed with the 
juice. It is said, too, that onions are soporiflc,® and that they 
are a cure for ulcerations of the mouth, if chewed with bread, 
Eresh onions in vinegar, applied topically, or dried onions with 
wine and honey, are good for the bites of dogs, care being 
taken not to remove the bandage til the end of a couple of 
days. Applied, too, in the same way, they are good for heal- 
ing excoriations. Boasted in hot ashes, many persons have 
applied them topicaUy, with barley meal, for defluxions of the 
eyes and ulcerations of the genitals. The juice, too, is em- 
ployed as an ointment for sores of the eyes, albugo,® and 
argema,^ Mixed with honey, it is used as a liniment for the 
stings® of serpents and all kinds of ulcerous sores. In com- 
bination with woman’s milk,, it is employed for affections of the 
ears ; and in case.s of singing in the ears and hardness of hear- 
ing, it is iujected into those organs with goose-grease or honey. 

® The Iimla Helemiim of botanists. See B- xix, c, 29, 

3 Modern notions, Fee says, do not agree with those of the ancients on 
the subject of eiecampane. The root owes the energy of its action to the 
camphor which it contains. 

Ihis notion of the virtues of the onion is quite erroneous, though it 
still prevails to a considerable degree. Hippocrates, however, Dioscorides, 
and Galen, like Plin^, attribute this property to the onion. 

^ This, Fee says, is not the fact. 

A disease of the eye, hy which the cornea contracts a whiteness. 

^ A white speck within the black of the eye. 

® It is of no use vrhatever for such a purpose. 
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In cases where .persons have been suddenly struck dumb, it 
has .been administered to them to drink, - mixed with water. 
In eases, too, of toothache, it is sometimes introduced into 
the mouth as a gargle for the teeth ; it is an excellent 
remedy also for all kinds of wounds made by animals, scorpions 
more particularly. 

In eases of alopecy^ and itch-scab, bruised onions are rubbed 
on the parts affected : they are also given boiled to persons 
afflicted with dysentery or lumbago. Onion peelings, burnt to 
ashes and mixed with vinegar, are employed topically for stings 
of serpents and multipedes.^® 

In other respects, there are remarkable differences of opi- 
nion among medical men. The more modern -writers have 
stated that onions are good for the thoracic organs and the 
digestion, but that they are productive of flatulency and thirst 
The school of Aselepiades maintains that, used as an aliment, 
onions impart a florid^^ colour to the complexion, and that, 
taken fasting every day, they are promoters of robustness and 
health ; that as a diet, too, they are good for the’ stomach by 
acting upon the spirits, and have the effect of relaxing the 
bowels. He says, too, that, emplo 3 'ed as a suppository, 
onions disperse piles, and that the juice of them, taken iu 
combination with juice of fennel, is wonderfully beneficial in 
cases of incipient dropsy. It is said, too, that the juice, taken 
with rue and honej^ is good for quinsy, and has the effect of 
dispelling lethargy.^*^ Yarro assures us that onions, pounded 
with salt and vinegar and then dried, will never be attacked 
by worms2^ 

CHAP, 21. (6.) — CUTLEEK : THIETY-TWm KEMBDIES. 

Gutleek^** has the effect of stanching bleeding at the nose, 

® Fox evil, or scarf, or scaldhead : a disease wkich causes tlie hair to 
fall off the body. It derives its name from tbe Greek a fox,” 

from the circumstance that they were supposed to he peculiarly affected 
with a similar disease. 

Or millepedes. See c. 6 of this Book, 

So the school of Salerno says — 

Non modicum sanas Asclepius asserit illas, 

Prsesertim stomacho, pulchrumque create colorera. 

, This is not the case,. 

J2“VermiciiHs.’*.-Smaliwormsorraaggo.ts,-- 
Porrum sectivumF^ See B. xix. o. 33, 
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the nostrils being plugged with the plant, poiinded, or else 
mixed witb nut-galls or mint. The juice of it, taken with 
woman’s milk, arrests floodings after a miscarriage ; and it is 
remedial in cases even of inveterate cougb, and of affections 
of tbe cbest^® and lungs. Tbe leaves, applied topically, are 
employed for tbe cure of pimples, burns, and epinyctis ^® — 
this last being tbe name given to an ulcer, known also as 
syce,” ” situate in the comer of tbe eye, from wbicb there 
is a continual running : some persons, however, give this 
name to livid pustules, which cause great restlessness in the 
night. Other kinds of ulcers, too, are treated with leeks 
beaten up with honey ; used with vinegar, they are exten- 
sively employed also for the bites of wild beasts, as well as 
of serpents and other venomous creatures. Mixed with goats’ 
gall, or else honied wine in equal proportions, they are used 
for affections of the ears, and, combined with woman’s milk, 
for singing in the ears. In cases of head-ache, the juice is 
injected into the nostrils, or else into the ear at bed-time, 
two spoonfuls of juice to one of honey. 

This juice is taken too with pure wine,^® for the stings of 
serpents and scorpions, and, mixed with a semi-sextarius of 
wine, for lumbago. The juice, or the leek itself, eaten as a 
food, is very beneficial to persons troubled with spitting of 
blood, phthisis, or inveterate catarrhs ; in cases also of jaun- 
dice or dropsy, and for nephretic pains, it is taken in barley- 
water, in doses of one acetabulum of juice. The same dose, 
too, mixed with honey, effectually purges the uterus. Leeks 
are eaten, too, in cases of poisoning by fungi, and are applied 
topically to wounds : they act also as an aphrodisiac,^® allay 
thirst, and dispel the effects of drankenness ; but they 
have the effect of weakening the sight and causing flatulency, 
it is said, though, at the same time, they are not injurious to 

F^e thinks that boiled leeks may possibly, with some justice, he 
ranked among the pectorals. 

^6 This, as Pliny himself here remarks, is a different disease from that 
previously mentioned in c. 6 of this Book. 

From the Greek cry/cj), “ a 

“Merura.’^ 

They would he of no utility whatever. 

This is an unfounded statement, Fee says. 
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tlie stomacli, and act as an aperient. Leeks impart a remark- 
able clearness to the voice.^^ ■ 

chapV 22. — ^buxbeb leek : THiBTY-Nnoj behedies. 

Bulbed ieek®^ produces the same effects as cut-leek,^® but in 
a more powerful degree. To persons troubled witb spitting 
of blood, the juice of it is given, with powdered nut-galls'^^ 
or frankincense, or else gum acacia.^ Hippocrates,^® however, 
prescribes it without being mixed with anything else, and 
expressed himself of opinion that it has the property of opening 
the uterus when contracted, and that taken as an aliment by 
females, it is a great promoter of fecundity. Beaten up and 
mixed with honey, it cleanses ulcerous sores. It is good for 
the cure of coughs, catarrhs, and all affections of the lungs 
and of the trachea, whether given in the form of a ptisan, or 
eaten raw, the head excepted : it must be taken, however, with- 
* out bread, and upon alternate days, and this even if there 
should be purulent expectorations. 

Taken in this form, it greatly improves the voice, and acts 
as an aphrodisiac, and as a promoter of sleep. The heads, boiled 
in a couple of waters, arrest looseness of the bowels, and 
fluxes of long standing ; and a decoction of the outer coat acts 
as a dye upon grey hair.^^ 

CHAP. 23. — OARLTC 1 SIXTY*ONE REMEDIES. 

Oarlie^® has very powerfuP properties, and is of great 
utility to persons on changes of water or locality. The very 
smell of it drives away serpents and scorpions, and, according 
to what some persons say, it is a cure for wounds made hy 

21 Se 0 c. 33. Aristotle, Sotioa, and Dioscorides state to tbe 

same effect. ' ■ 

:22, Porrum capitatum.*' 

23 Xhere is no difference now recognized between tbese two kinds of 
leeks, so far as their medicinal effects are concerned. 

, 2 ^ See B, xyL c. 9. 

arable. For an account of the Acacia Nilotica, see B. xiii. 

C.19. ■ ■ 

i)e B and Be SteriL c, 13. 

2’ This is not the fact. 2 ® See B. xix. c. 34. 

22 Fee says that the action of garlic is so powerful, that it is one of the 

most energetic vermifuges known ; but at the same time it is so stiong an 
excitant, that it is very liable to cause worse evils than the presence even 
of worms. , , 

. VOL, iv,:. , a 
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e¥erjkind of wild beast, wbetber taken with the drink or food, 
or applied topically. Taken in wine, it is a remedy for the 
sting of the hasmorrho’is®*^ more particularly, acting as an 
emetic* We shall not be surprised too, that it acts as a pow- 
erful remedy for the bite of the shrew-mouse, when we find 
that it has the property of neutralizing aconite, otherwise 
known as ^^pardalianches.”®^ It neutralizes henbane, also, 
and cures the bites of dogs, when applied with honey to the 
wound. It is taken in drink also for the stings of serpents ; 
and of its leaTes, mixed with oil, a most Taluabie liniment is 
made for bruises on the body, even when they have swelled 
and formed blisters. 

Hippocrates®^ is of opinion also, that fumigations made with 
garlic have the effect of bringing away the after-birth; and 
he used to employ the ashes of garlic, mixed with oil, for the 
cure of running ulcers of the head. Some persons have pre- 
scribed boiled garlic for asthmatic patients : while others, 
again, have given it raw. Diodes prescribes it, in combina- 
tion with centaury, ^ for dropsy, and to be taken in a split fig, 
to promote the alvine evacuations: taken fresh, however, in 
immixed wine, with coriander, it is still more efficacious for 
that purpose. Some persons have given it, beaten, up in 
milk, for asthma. Praxagoras nsed to prescribe garlic, mixed 
with wine, for jaundice, and with oil and pottage for the iliac 
passion : he employed it also in a similar form, as a liniment 
for scrofulous swellings of the neck. 

The ancients used to give raw garlic in cases of madness, 
and Diodes administered it boiled for phrenitis. Peaten up, 
and taken in vinegar and water, it is very useful as a gargle 
for qumsy. Three heads of garlic, beaten up in vinegar, give 
relief in toothache ; and a similar result is obtained by rinsing 
the mouth with a decoction of garlic, and inserting pieces of 
it in the hollow teeth. Juice of garlic is sometimes injected 
into the ears with goose-grease,®'^ and, taken in drink, or simi- 


30 This serpent is described by Lucan, in the Pharsalia/^ B. m. I 708 
f seq., where a fearful account is giren of the effects of its sting. Nicander' 

by the Immorrhois die 

"witli we blood flowing ffom the nose and ears, whence its name. 

3! Pard or panther-strangie. See B. sxvii. c. 2. The juice of garlic 
lias no such effect as here stated. ® 

“ De Morb. Mul. B. i. c. 74. =2’ See B. .\-.vix. c. S 9 . 
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krly injectedj ia combination with Yinegar and niti'e, it arrests 
phthiriasis® and porrigo.^=^ Boiled with milk, or else beaten 
up and mixed with soft cheese, it is a cure for catarrhs. Em- 
ployed in a similar manner, and taken wdth pease or beans, it 
is good for hoarseness, but in general it is found to be more 
serviceable cooked than raw, and boiled than roasted : in this 
last state, however, it is more beneficial to the voice. Boiled in 
oxj^mei, it has the effect of expelling tape- worm and other 
intestinal worms ; and a pottage made of it is a cure for te- 
nesmus. A decoction of garlic is applied topically for pains 
in the temples ; and first boiled and then beaten up wdth 
honey, it is good for blisters. A decoction of it, with stale 
grease, or milk, is excellent for a cough; and where per- 
sons are troubled with spitting of blood or purulent matter, 
it may be roasted in hot ashes, and taken with honey in 
equal proportions. For convulsions and ruptures it is admi- 
nistered in combination with salt and oil; and, mixed with 
grease, it is employed for the cure of suspected tumours. 

Mixed v’ith sulphur and resin, garlic draws out the humours 
from fistulous sores, and employed with pitch, it will extract an 
arrow even®^ from the wound. In cases of leprosy, lichen, and 
eruptions of the skin, it acts as a detergent, and effects a cure, 
in combination wdth wild marjoram, or else reduced to ashes, 
and applied as a liniment with oil and garum.^ It is em- 
ployed in a similar manner, too, for erysipelas; and, reduced 
to ashes, and mixed with honey, it restores contused or livid 
spots on the skin to their proper colour. It is generally be- 
lieved, too, that taken in the food and drink, garlic is a cure 
for epilepsy, and that a clove of it, taken in astringent wine, 
%vith an oboliis’ weight of silphium,^"^ will have the effect of 
dispelling quartan fever. Garlic cures coughs also, and sup- 

The Morbus pedicularis. From the frequent mention of it, Fee says, 
it would seem to bave been very prevalent in ancient times ; whereas now, 
it is but rarely known, „ 

A disease of tbe skin; supposed by some to be the same as ring' 
worm. The word is employed in modern medicine to signify skin dis- 
eases in general, such fis itch, lichen, scaldhead, ringworm, &c. 

Fintianus suggests hirudines,” ^‘leeches/' and not ‘‘arundines/^ 
arrows. The latter reading is supported, however, hy Fiinius Yalerianus 
and 'M. Empiricus, ■ . 

An expensive kind of fish-sauce : for some further account of it see 
B. ix. c. 30. 3’^ See B, xix. c.'IA ... .. 
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pi! rations of the chest, however violent they may he; to oh- 
tain which result, another method is followed, it being 
boiled with broken beans, and employed as a diet till the 
cure is fully effected. It is a soporific also, and in general 
imparts to the body an additional ruddiness of colour. 

Garlic acts as an aphrodisiac, beaten up with fresh cori- 
ander, and taken in pure wine. The inconveniences which 
result from the use of it, are dimness of the sight and flatu- 
lency; and if taken in too large quantities, it does injury to 
the stomach, and creates thirst. In addition to these parti- 
culars, mixed with spelt flour, and given to poultry in their 
food, it preserves them from attacks of the pip. Beasts of 
burden, it is said, will void their urine all the more easily, 
and without any pain, if the genitals are rubbed with garlic. 

CHAP. 24. — THE lettuce: POETY-TWO EEMEBIES. THE GOAT- 
lettuce ; foue eemedies. 

The first kind of lettuce which grows spontaneously, is the 
one that is generally known as goaP-lettuce;’’ thrown into 
the sea, this vegetable has the property of instantaneously kill- 
ing all the fish that come into its vicinity. The milky juice 
of this lettuce,^® left to thicken and then put into vinegar, 
is given in doses of two oboli, with the addition of one cyathus 
of water, to patients for dropsy. The stalk and leaves, bruised 
and sprinkled with salt, are used for the cure of wounds of 
the sinews. Founded with vinegar^ and employed as a 
gargle in the morning twice a month, they act as a preventive 
of tooth- ache. 

CHAP. 25.-~-CmAP0N : OKE BEMEBT. ISATI8 : ONE BEMEBT. THE 
’ WILD LF/rrUCE ; seven bemebies- 

There is a second kind of wild lettuce, known by the Greeks 

Z ?• X e. 78. 39 “Caprina.^’ See B. xxyi. c. 39. 

5ee IS of opmiou that this m reality is not a lettuce, but that Plinv 
has been led, by tie imlky juice which it contains, to that conclusion. In 
B, XXVI. <5* 39, he calls it >‘tithyinalum.’' Hardoiiin conjectures it to 
have been the spurge, or Euphorbia lathyris of Linujeus, the iuice or 
which IS a violent drastic ; and Fee is of opinion that it must have been 
one of the Euphorbiacere. At the same time, he says, powerful as their 
properties are, we cannot believe that they exercise the destructive effects 
on hsh here stated. 
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m cessapon.”^^ The leaves of this lettuce, applied as a liniment 
with polenta/^ are used for the cure of iilcerous sores. This 
plant is found growing in the fields. A third kind, again, 
grows in the woods ; the name given to it is isatis.”^® The 
leaves of this last, beaten up and applied with polenta, are 
very useful for the cure of wounds. A fourth kind is used by 
dyers of wool ; in tbe leaves it would resemble wild lapa- 
thum, were it not that they are more numerous and darker. 
This lettuce has the property of stanching blood, and of heal- 
ing phagedmmc sores and putrid spreading ulcers, as well as 
tumours before suppuration. Both the root as well as the leaves 
are good, too, for erysipelas ; and a decoction of it is drunk for 
aifections of the spleen. Such are the properties peculiar to 
each of these varieties. 

CHAE. 20. — HAWK- WEED I SEVEHTBEF REMEDIES. 

The properties which are common to all the wild varieties^^ 
are w’hiteness, a stem sometimes as much as a cubit in length, 
and a rouglmess upon the stalk and leaves. Among these plants 
there is one with round, short leaves, known to some per- 
sons as hieracicn from the circumstance that the hawk 
tears it open and sprinkles’^® its eyes with the juice, and so dis- 
pels any dimness of sight of which it is apprehensive. The 
juice of all these plants is white, and in its properties resem- 
bles that of the poppy It is collected at harvest-time, by 

Fee tkiaks that this plant may he looked for among the varieties of 
the Sonchus or the Hieracium, which belong to the same family as the 
lettuce. 

« See B. xviii. c. 14. 

F4e thinks that this is the Isatis tinctoria of Linnceus in- a wild state, 
andXittrd suggests that the one next mentioned is the same plant, culti- 
vated. F^e says, however, that this plant, employed in dyeing wool, does 
not contain any milky Juice, a fact which should have cautioned Pliny 
against classing it among tho Lactucm. 

Of the lettuce, evidently. Fee says, who would recognise a lettuce, 
with its green leaves, and smooth stalk and leaves, under this description ? 
Still, It is by no means an inaccurate description of the wild lettuce. 

Hawk-weed,” from the Greek ilpal, “a hawk.'V Under this name 
are included, Fee thinks, the varieties of the genus Grepis. 

^ Apuleius, Metam. c. 30, says this of the eagle, when preparing to 
soar aloft. 

This is in some degree true of the juices of the wild lettuces, in a 
medicinal point of view ; but it must be remembered that he has enume- 
rated the Isatis among them, which in reality has no milky juice at ail. 
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making mcisions in the stalk, and is kept in new earthen 
vessels, being renowned as a remedy for numerous maladies.*^^ 
Mixed with woman’s milk, it is a cure for all diseases of the 
eves, sueh^as argema for instance, films on the eyes, scars and 
infiammations^® of all kinds, and dimness of the sight more 
particularly. It is applied to the eyes, too, in wool, as a remedy 
for defiuxions of those organs. 

This juice also purges the bowels, taken in doses of two oboli 
in vinegar and water. Drunk in wine it is a cure for the 
stings of serpents, and the leaves and stalk of the plant are 
pounded and taken in vinegar. They are employed also as a 
liniment for wounds, the sting of the scorpion more particu- 
larly ; combined, too, with oil and vinegar, they are similarly 
applied for the bite of the phalangium.^ They have the 
efiect, also, of neutralizing other poisons, with the exception 
of those which kill by suffocation or by attacking the bladder, 
as also with the exception of white lead. Steeped in oxymel' 
they are applied to the abdomen for the purpose of drawing out 
vicious humours of the intestines. The juice is found good 
also, in cases of retention of the urine. Crateuas prescribes 
it to be given to dropsical patients, in doses of two oboli, with 
vinegar and one cyathus of wine. 

^ Some persons collect the juice of the cultivated lettuce as well, 
but .it IS not so efficacious®^ as the other. We have already made 
mention,®^ to some extent, of the peculiar properties of the 
cultivated lettuce, such as promoting sleep, allaying the sexual 
pa^ions, cooling the body when heated, purging®^ the stomach, 
and making blood. Im addition to these, it possesses no few 
properties besides j for it has the effect of removing flatulency 
and of dispelling eructations, while at the same time it pro- 
motes the digestion, without ever being indigestible itself 
indeed, there is no article of diet known that is a greater sti- 
mulant to the appetite, or which tends in a greater degree to 

inspissated milky juice of the garden lettuce, 

IS still used occasionally as a substitute for opium, having slightly anodyne 

Inflow ’ here of its is 

WAV A P *1 c, t ^<instiones;” “ burns,'' perhaps. 

A kind of s|)ider. See B. xi. cc. 24, 28, 29 ' 

of 

“ the property here ascribed 
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modify it ; it being tbe extent, either way, to which it is eaten 
that promotes these opposite results. In the same way, too, 
lettuces eaten in too large quantities are laxative, but taken in 
moderation they are binding. They have the effect, also, of 
attenuating the tough, viscous, phlegm, and, according to what 
some persons say, of sharpening the senses. They are ex- 
tremely serviceable, too, to debilitated stomachs ; for which 
purpose ^ oboli of sour sauce®® is added to them, the sharp - 
ness of which is modified by the application of sweet wine, to 
make it of the same strength as vinegar-sauce,®® If, again, 
the phlegm with which the patient is troubled is extremely 
tough and viscous, wine of squills or of wormwood is em- 
ployed; and if there is any cough perceptible, hyssop wine 
is mixed as well. 

Lettuces are given with wild endive for coeliac affections, 
and for obstructions of the thoracic organs. White lettuces, too, 
are prescribed in large quantities for melancholy and affections 
of the bladder. Praxagoras recommends them for dysentery. 
Lettuces are good, also, for recent burns, before blisters have 
made their appearance : in such cases they are applied with 
salt. They arrest spreading ulcers, being applied at first wiiii 
saltpetre, and afterwards with wine. Beaten up, they are 
applied topically for erysipelas; and the stalks, beaten up 
with polenta, and applied with cold water, are soothing for 
luxations of the limbs and spasmodic contractions ; used, too, 
with wine and polenta, they are good for pimples and erup- 
tions. Por cholera lettuces have been given, cooked in the 
saucepan, in which case it is those with the largest stalk 
and bitter that are the best: some persons administer thetn, 
also, as an injection, in milk. These stalks boiled, are re- 
markably good, it is said, for the stomach : the summer let- 
tuce, too, more particularly, and the bitter, milky lettuce, of 
which we have already®’ made mention as the meconis,” 
have a soporific effect. This juice, in combination with 
woman® s milk, is said to be extremely beneficial to the eye- 
sight, if applied to the head in good time; it is a remedy, 

^ Sillig is probably correct in bis belief tbat there is a lacuna here. 

“ Gxypori/' ^ “ Ad intinctum aceii.” 

In B. xix, c. 38 ; tbe ^‘opium’^ or “ poppy lettuce,’^ tbe Lacttica 
sihestris of modern botany, the soporific properties of which are superior 
to tbose of the «ulti?ated kinds. 
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too, for SBcli maladies of tlie eyes as result &oiil tlie action of 
■cold. , 

I find other marvellous Raises lavished upon the lettuce, 
such, for instance, as that, mixed with Attic honey, it is no 
less beneficial for affections of the chest than abrotonum :® 
that the menstrual discharge is promoted in females by using 
it as a diet; that the seed, too, of the cultivated lettuce is 
administered as a remedy for the stings of scorpions, and 
that pounded, and taken in wine, it arrests ail libidinous 
dreams and imaginations during sleep ; that water, too, which 
affects®* the brain will have no injurious effects upon those who 
eat lettuce. Some persons have stated, however, that if let- 
tuces are eaten too frequently they will prove injurious to 
the eyesight. 


CHAP. 27. ( 8 . ) — : TWEK’TY-FOITB BEMEDIES. 

Xor are the two varieties of the beet without their remedial 
properties.®* The root of either white or black beet, if hung by 
a string, fresh»gathered, and softened with water, is said to 
be efficacious for. the stings of serpents. White beet, boiled 
and eaten with raw garlic, is taken for tapeworm ; the root, 
too, of the black kind, similarly boiled in water, removes por- 
rigo ; indeed, it is generally stated, that the black beet is the 
more efficacious®^ of the two. The juice of black beet is good 
for inveterate head-aches and vertigo, and injected into the 
ears, it stops singing in those organs. It is a diuretic, also, 
and employed in injections is a cure for dysentery and jaun- 
dice. 

This juice, used as a liniment, allays tooth-ache, and is good 
for the stings of serpents ; but due care must be taken that it is 
ptracted from this root only. A decoction, too, of beet-root 
is a remedy for chilblains. 

A liniment of white beet-root applied to the forehead, 
arrests defluxions of the eyes, and mixed with a little alum it 
IS an excellent remedy for erysipelas. Eeaten up, and applied 


® Or soathern-wood. See B. xxi. c. 34. 
See B. xxxi. cc. 11 and 12. 


“ There are few plants. Fee says, which are so utterly destitute of aU 
remedial properties as the beet. See B. xix. c. 40. ^ 

^ Fee gays that the leaves of beet are not at all efficacious except as 
applications for mflammations of the body. ^ 
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without oil, it is a cure for excoriations. Tn the same way, 
too, it is good for pimples and eruptions. Boiled, it is applii4 
topically to spreading ulcers, and in a raw state it is emplo 3 ^ed 
in cases of alopecy, and running ulcers of the head. The 
juice, injected with honey into the nostrils, has the effect of 
clearing the head. Beet-root is boiled with lentils and Tinegar, 
for the purpose of relaxing the bowels ; if it is boded, how- 
ever, some time longer, it will have the effect of arresting 
fluxes of the stomach and bowels. 

CHAP, 28. — LIHOU-IOK, OB KETTBOIBES: THBEE BEHEDIES. 

There is a wild beet, too, known by some persons as ** limo- 
nion/’®^ and by others as neuroides it has leaves much 
smaller and thinner than the cultivated kind, and lying closer 
together. These leaves amount often to eleven®^ in number, 
the stalk resembling that of the lily,®^ The leaves of this plant 
are yery useful for burns, and have an astringent taste in the 
mouth : the seed, taken in doses of one acetabulum, is good 
for dysentery. It is said that a decoction of beet with the 
root has the property of taking stains out of cloths and 
parchment. 

CHAP. 29. — ExniVE : theeb bemedies. 

Endive, too, is not without its medicinal uses. The juice 
of it, employed with rose oil and vinegar, has the effect of 
allaying headache ; and taken with wine, it is good for pains 
in the liver and bladder : it is used, also, topically, for defluxions 
of the eyes. The spreading endive has received fi*om some per- 

® Bioscorides merely says that the leaves of the limoaion are similar 
to those of beet, but be does aot state that it ^ a kind of wild beet. 

^ Bioscorides says ten or more.** 

^ Bee is inclmed to identify the limonmm,’* or "meadow-plant/* 
with the Statice Hraonium of Linnsens ; but looks upon its identification as 
very doubtful. Fuchs, Tragus, and Lonicerus, have identified it with 
the Pyrola rotundifolia ; but that is not a meadow plant, it growing only 
in the woods. Others, again, have suggested the Senecio doria, or ** water 
'trefoil.** 

® Bivided by naturalists into wild chicory or endive, the Cichoriura 
intyhus of Linnseus, and cultivated endive, the Ciehorium endivia of Lin- 
naeus. The name endive” comes from the Arabian *‘ hmdeb but whe- 
ther that was derived from the Latin intnbum/* or vice versd, is uncer- 
tain. The two kinds above mentioned, are subdivided, Fde says, into two 
varieties, the cultivated and the wild. See B. 3ix,. c. 39. 
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soas among ns the name of ^^ambula.” In Egj^pt, the wild 
endiTe is known as cichorium/’ ^ the cultivated kind being 
called seris.’^ This last is smaller than the other, and the 
leaves of it more full of veins. 

CHAP. 30 , — CICHOSIUK OR CHRESTOK, OTHERWISE CALLED 
PAHCEATIOK, OE AMBULA : TWELVE REMIDIES. 

Wild endive or ciehorium has certain refreshing qualities/^ 
used as an aliment Applied by way of liniment, it disperses 
abscesses, and a decoction of it loosens the bowels. It is also 
very beneficial to the liver, kidneys, and stomach. A decoc- 
tion of it in vinegar has the effect of dispelling the pains of 
strangury I and, taken in honied wine, it is a cure for the 
jaundice, if unattended with fever. It is beneficial, also, to 
the bladder, and a decoction of it in water promotes the 
menstrual discharge to such an extent as to bring away the 
dead foetus even. 

In addition to these qualities, the magicians®^ state that 
persons who rub themselves with the juice of the entire plant, 
mixed with oil, are sure to find more favour with others, and 
to obtain with greater facility anything they may desire. 
This plant, in consequence of its numerous salutary virtues, 
has been called by some persons ohreston,”®® and *‘ pancra- 
tion” by others, 

CHAP. 31 . ^HEDYPKOis : FOTTE REMEDIES. 

There is a sort of wild endive, too, with a broader leaf, 
known to some persons as hedypndis.*’ Boiled, it acts as 
an astringent upon a relaxed stomach, and eaten raw, it is pro- 
ductive of constipation. It is good, too, for dysentery, when 
eaten witii lentils more particidaiiy. This variety, as wmll as 

^ The foundatioii of the Greek name, Kiyvjptovf and the Arabic 
‘‘Schikhrieh.** 

The medicinal properties of endiYe vary, according as it is employed 
wild or cultivated, and according to the part employed. The leaves are 
more bitter than the stalk, but not so much so as the root. The juice of 
alithevarietiesisvery similar, probably, to that of the lettuce ; but, as 
Pee says, little use has been made of it in, modem times. 

Or else, **Magi,^’ 

The ^‘useful.’' The all-powerful.” 

The Ciehorium luteum of C. Bauhin, the Leontodon palustre of Lin- 
naeus known to us as the dandelion,” or by a coarser name. 
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the preceding one, is useful for ruptures and spasmodic eou* 
tractions, and relieves persons who are suffering from sperma- 
torrhcea. 

CHAP- — SEEIS, THBEE VAEIETIES OF IT: SEYEH EEHEniES 

BOEKOWED FEOM IT. 

The vegetable, too, called ‘fseris/’’' which hears a consi- 
derable resemblance to -the lettuce, consists of two kinds. The 
wild, which is of a swarthj colour, and grows in summer, is 
the best of the two; the winter kind, which is whiter than 
the other, being inferior. They are both of them bitter, but 
are extremely beneficial to the stomach, when distressed by 
liumoura more particularly. Used as food with vinegar, they 
are cooling, and, employed as a liniment, they dispel other 
humours besides those of the stomach- The roots of the wild 
variety are eaten with polenta for the stomach ; and in cardiac 
diseases they are applied topically above the left breast. Boiled 
in vinegar, all these vegetables are good for the gout, and for 
patients troubled with spitting of blood or spermatorrhcea ; the 
decoction being taken on alternate days. 

Petronius Diodotus, who has written a medical Anthology,’'® 
utterly condemns seris, and employs a multitude of arguments 
to support his views : this opinion of his is opposed, however, 
to that of all other writers on the subject. 

CHAP. 33 . ( 9 ). THE CABBAGE : EIGHTY-SEVEH BEMEBIES. EE~ 

CIPES MEHTIONEn BY CATO. 

It would be too lengthy a task to enumerate all the praises 
of the cabbage, more particularly as the physician Chrysippus 
has devoted a whole volume to the subject, in which its vir- 
tues are described in reference to each individual part of the 
human body. Uieuches has done the same, and Pythagoras 
too, in particular, Cato, too, has not been more sparing in its 
praises than the others ; and it will be only right to examine 
the opinions which he expresses in relation to it, if for no 
other purpose than to learn what medicines the Homan people 
made use of for six hundred years. 

The most ancient Greek writers have distinguished three’^ 
varieties of the cabbage ; the curly’'^ cabbage, to which they 

The kind known as garden endive, the Cichorium endivia of binnaiii!. 

'’3 ‘‘ Aiitliologiimena.'’ See B. xix. c. 41. - ’s t* Qrigpam.” 
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liave given tlie name of selinoides/’’® from tlie resemblance 
of its leaf to that of parslej^, beneficial to the stomach, and 
moderately relaxing to the bowels; the /'helia/^ with broad 
leaves running out from the stalk — a circumstance, owing to 
which some persons have given it the name of caulodes’’— 
of no use whatever in a medicinal point of view ; and a third, 
the name of which is properly crambe/’ with thinner leaves, 
of simple form, and closely packed, more hitter than the others, 
but extremely efficacious in medicine.’^ 

Cato'^® esteems the curly cabbage the most highly of all, 
and next to it, the smooth cabbage with large leaves and 
a thick stalk. He says that it is a good thing for head- 
ache, dimness of the sight, and dazzling^® of the eyes, the 
spleen, stomach, and thoracic organs, taken raw in the morn- 
ing, in doses of two acetabula, with oxymel, coriander, rue, 
mint, and root of silphium,®® He says, too, that the virtue of 
it is so great that the very person even who beats up this mix- 
ture feels himself all the stronger for it ; for which reason he 
recommends it to he taken mixed with these condiments, or, 
at all events, dressed with a sauce compounded of them. For 
the gout, too, and diseases of the joints, a liniment of it should 
be used, he sa^s, with a little rue and coriander, a sprinkling 
of salt, and some barley meal : the very water even in which 
it has been boiled is wonderfully efficacious, according to him, 
for the sinews and joints. For wounds, either recent or of 
long standing, as also for carcinoma,®^ which is incurable by 
any other mode of treatment, he recommends fomentations to 
he made with warm water, and, after that, an application of 
cabbage, beaten up, to the parts affected, twice a-day. He says, 
also, that fistulas and sprains should be treated in a similar 
way, as well as all humours which it may be desirable to bring 
to a head and disperse; and he states that this vegetable, 
boiled and eaten fasting, in considerable quantities, with oil 


7® “Parsley-like.*' 

^ The only use now made of the cabbage, in a medicinal point of view, 
IS the extraction from the red cabbage, which is rich in saccharine matter, 
of a pectoral, and the employment of the round cabbage, in the form of 
sour-krout, as an antiscorbutic. The great majority of the statements as 
to the virtues of the cabbage, though supported by Gato, and in a sro&t 

measure by Hippocrates, are utterly fallacious. 

^ Bust. 157. “ Scintillati<mibus.** 

™ See B. XIX. c, 15. si Or cancer. 
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and salfcj has the effect of preventing dreams and wakefulness ; 
also, that if, after one boiling, it is boiled a second time, with 
the addition of oil, salt, cummin, and polenta, it will relieve 
gripings® in the stomach ; and that, if eaten in this way with- 
out bread, it is more benehcial still. Among various other par- 
ticulars, he says, that if taken in drink -with black wine, it has 
the effect of carrying off the bilious secretions ; and he recom- 
mends the urine of a person who has been living on a cabbage 
diet to be preserved, as, when warmed, it is a good remedy for 
diseases of the sinews, I will, however, here give the iden- 
tical words in which Cato expresses himself upon this point : 

If you •wash little children with this urine/* says he, they 
will never he weak and puny/* 

He recommends, also, the warm juice of cabbage to be in- 
jected into the ears, in combination with wine, and assures iis 
that it is a capital remedy for deafness : and he says that the 
cabbage is a cure for impetigo®® without the formation of 
ulcers. 

CHAP. 34. — OPIXIOFS OP THE OEEEKS EFXATIYE THEEETO. 

As we have already given those of Cato, it will be as well 
to set forth the opinions entertained by the Greek WTiters on 
this subject, only in relation, however, to those points upon 
which he has omitted to touch. They are of opinion that 
cabbage, not thorougbly boiled, carries off the bile, and has 
the effect of loosening the bowels ; while, on the otJher hand, 
if it is boiled twice over, it will act as an astringent. They 
say, too, that as there is a naturaF enmity between it and the 
vine, it combats the effects of wine ; that, if eaten before drink- 
ing, it is sure to prevent®^ drunkenness, being equally a dis- 
pellent of crapulence®® if taken after drinking : that cabbage 
is a food very beneficial to the eyesight, and that the jnice of 
it raw is even more so, if the corners of the eyes are only 
touched with a mixture of it with Attic honey. Cabbage, too, 

Cato, Be Ee Eust, 156, 157. 83 SceKote 11 to C. 2 of this Book. 

84 'Phis absurd notion of antipatby is carried so far by the author of the 
Greoponica, B. v. c, 11, that he states that if wine is thrown on cabbage 
while on the fire, it will never be thoroughly boiled. 

88 Fee remarks, that this fact would surely have engaged the attention 
of the moderns, if there had been any truth m the statement. 

88 Crapulam discuti.’" “ Crapuhf ' was that state, after drinking, eoi- 
loquiffly known at the present day as “ seedlness,’* 
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aecording to the same testimony, is extremely easy of diges- 
tion/’^ and, as an aliment, greatly tends to clear the senses. 

The school of Erasistratns proclaims that there is nothing 
more beneficial to the stomach and the sinews than cabbage ; 
for which reason, he says, it ought to be given to the paralytic 
and nervous, as well as to persons affected with spitting of 
blood. Hippocrates prescribes it, twice boiled, and eaten with 
salt, for dysentery and coeliac affections, as also for tenesmus 
and diseases of the kidneys; he is of opinion, too, that, as 
an aliment, it increases the quantity of the milk in women 
who are nursing, and that it promotes the menstrual dis- 
charge.^ The stalk, too, eaten raw, is efficacious in expelling . 
the dead fcetus. Apoliodorus prescribes the seed or else the 
juice of the cabbage to be taken in eases of poisoning by fungi; 
and Pliilistion recommends the juice for persons affected with 
opisthotony, in goats’-miik, with salt and honey. 

I find, too, that persons have been cured of the gout by eating 
cabbage and drinking a decoction of that plant. This decoction 
has betm given, also, to persons afflicted with the cardiac disease 
and epileps}% with the addition of salt; and it has been ad- 
ministered in white wine, for affections of the spleen, fora 
period of forty days. 

According to Philistion, the juice of the raw root should be 
given as a gargle to persons afflicted with icterus or phrenitis, 
and for hiccup he prescribes a mixture of it, in vinegar, with 
coriander, anise, honey, and pepper. Used as a liniment, cab- 
bage, he says, is beneficial for inflations of the stomach ; and 
the very water, even, in which it has been boiled, mixed with 
barley-meal, is a remedy for the stings of serpents and foul 
ulcers of long standing ; a result which is equally effected by 
a mixture of cabbagt^-juice with vinegar or fenugreek. It is 
in^tbis manner, too, that some persons employ it topically, for 
affections of the joints and for gout. Applied topically, cab- 
bage is a cure for epinyctis, and all kinds of spreading eruptions 
on the body, as also for sudden®^ attacks of dimness ; indeed, if 

^7 Tlie contrary is in reality the case, it being a diet only suitable to 
strong stomachs, 

8“ De Morb. Mulier. B. i. ee. 73 and 74. De Nat. Mnlier. 29 and 31. 

The jaundice. * 

iee is inclined ^to account for the niiineroua antidotes and remedies 
mentioned for the stings of serpents, by supposing that the stings them- 
selvcs of many of them were not really venomous, but only supposed to be so. 

“ liepontmas caligiues.” 
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eaten with Tinegar, it has the effect of curing the last. At,- 
plied by Itself, it heals contusions and other livid spots: and 
mixed with a bafl of alum in vinegar, it is good as a liniment 
tor leprosy and ffch-seabs : used in this way, too, it prevents 

toe liair from failing' off. 

Epicharmus asrares us that, applied topically, cabbage is 
extremely beneficial for diseases of the testes and genitals, and 
even better still when employed with bruised beans ; he say.s, 
top,^ that it is a cure for convulsions; that, in combinaHon 
with rue, it is good for the burning heats of fever and maladies 
or the stomach and that, with rue-seed, it brings away the 
Mter-birth. It is ot use, also, for the bite of the shrew-mouse, 
^ned cabbage-leaves, reduced to a powder, are a cathartic both 
hy vomit and by stool. 

CHAP. 35. — CABBAGE-SPEOTTTS. 

+1, yaricties of the cabbage, the part most agreeable to 
the taste IS the cyma/^- although no use is made of it in medi- 
cine, as it IS difficult to digest, and by no means beneficial to 
the kmneys. At the same time, too, it should not be omitted, 
that the water in which it has been boiled,^^ and which is so 
highly praised for many purposes, giyes out a veiy bad smell 
when poured upon the ground. The ashes of dried cabbage- 
stalks are generally reckoned among the caustic substances ; 
mixed with stale grease, ^ they are employed for sciatica, 
ana, used as a liniment, in the form of a depilatory, togf‘- 
ther with silpliiura and vinegar, they prevent hair that has 
been once removed from growing again. These ashes, too, are 
taken lukewarm in oil, or else by themselves, for coiivul- 
sions, internal ruptures, and the effects of falls with violence* 
And are we to say then that the cabbage is possessed of no 
evil qualities whatever? Certainly not, for the same authors 
tell us, that it is apt to make the breath smell, and tliat it is 
injurious to the teeth and gums. In Egypt, too, it is never 

eaten, on account of its extreme bitterness. 

^ Sprout,” or “ Brussels sprout.’’ See B. xix. e. 41 . 

He is probably speaking of cabbage- water in general. 

,; ®^^SeeB. xix.c. 15 . o . & - ■ ■ 

This bitter or pungent cabbage. Fee suggests, did not, probably, 
belong to the genus Brassica., , 
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•CHAP, 36. — THE WILB CABBAHE : THIETT-SEVEK BEMEDIES. 

Cato * extols infinitelj more highlj the properties of wild or 
erratic cabbage so much so, indeed, as to affirm that the 
Yery powder of it, dried and collected in a scept-box, has the 
property, on merely smelling at it, of removing m'aladies of the 
nostrils and tbe bad smells resulting therefrom. Some per- 
sons call this wild cabbage “ petrsea ^ it has an extreme an- 
tipathy to wine, so much so, indeed, that the vine invariably^'* 
avoids it, and if it cannot make its escape, will be sure to die. 
This vegetable has leaves of uniform shape, small, rounded, and 
smooth : bearing a strong resemblance to the cultivated cab- 
bage, it is whiter, and has a more downy®® leaf. 

According to Chrysippus, this plant is a remedy for flatu- 
lency, melancholy, and recent wounds, if applied with honey, 
and not taken off before the end of six days : beaten np in 
water, it is good also for scrofula and fistula. Other writers, 
again, say that it is an effectual cure for spreading sores on 
the body, known as nomas that it has the property, also, 
of removing excrescences, and of reducing the scars of wounds 
and sores; that if chewed raw with honey, it is a cure for 
ulcers of the mouth and tonsils ; and that a decoction of it used 
as a gargle with honey, is productive of the same effect. They 
say, too, that, mixed in strong vinegar with alum, in the pro- 
portion of three parts to two of alum, and then applied as a 
liniment, it is a cure for itch -scabs and leprous sores of long 
standing. Epicharmus informs us, that for the bite of a mad 
dog, it is quite sufficient to apply it topically to the part afr 
fected, hut that if used with silphium and strong vinegar, it is 
better stiE : he says, too, that it will kill a dog, if given to it 
with flesh to eat. 

The seed of this plant, parched, is remedial in cases of poison- 
Be Be Bust. c. 157. 

is of opinion that Pliny has here confused the description of two 
different plants; and that, intending to describe the Brassica arvensis of 
modern botany, he has superadded a description of the “ Crambe aoria,’* 
mentioned by Bioscorides, which appears to be identical with the Crambe 
maritima. or Brassica marina, the “sea-cabbage’' of the ancients (see c. 
38.), the Convolvulus soldanella of modern botany. ^ 

Qj. “r(K5k-cabbage,” a name given more properly to the Convolvulus 
soldanella, See c. 34, and B. xsiv. c. 1. 

^ A description, really, of the Convolvulus soldanella. 
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ing, by tbe stings of serpeD.ts, eatiog fungi, and drinliing bulls* 
Mood. Tbe lea?es of it, either boiled and taken in tbe food 
or else eaten raw, or applied with a liniment of snlpbnr and 
nitre, are good for affections of tbe spleen, as well as bard tii- 
monrs of tbe mamillse. In swelling of tbe nvnla, if tbe parts 
affected are only toncbed with tbe asbes of tbe root, a cure will 
be tbe result; and applied topically with boney, they are 
equally beneficial for reducing swellings of tbe parotid glands, 
and curing tbe stings of serpents. We will add only one more 
proof of tbe virtues of tbe cabbage, and that a truly marvellous 
one — in all vessels in wbiob water is boiled, tbe incrustations 
wbicb adhere with such tenacity that it is otherwise impossible 
to detach them, will fall off immediately if a cabbage is boiled 
therein. 

; CHAP. 37.“— THE lapsaha: OHE BESCEBT. ■ ' 

Among the wHd cabbages, we find also the lapsana/ a plant 
wbicb grows a foot in height, has a hairy leaf, and strongly 
resembles mustard, were it not that tbe blossom is whiter. It 
is eaten cooked, and has tbe property of soothing and gently 
relaxing the bowels. 

CHAP. 38. — THE SEA-CABBACE : ONE EEMiny. 

Sea-cabbage® is the most strongly pnrgative of all these 
plants. It is cooked, in consequence of its extreme pungency, 
with fat meat, and is extremely detrimental to the stomach.'* 

CHAP. 39. ^THE SQTJIBIi : TWENTT-THEEE BEMEBIES. 

In medicine, we give tbe name of white squill to the male 
plant, and of black® to tbe female : the whiter the squill, tbe 
better it is for medicinal ^ purposes. The dry coats being first 
taken off of it, tbe remaining part, or so much of it as retains 
life, is cut into pieces, wbicb are then strung and suspended 

^ See B. xix. c. 41. 

2 The Convolvulus soldanella of Liniueus, F4e thinks : not one of the 
CrucifersB, but belonging to the Convolvulacese. 

See B. xix. c. 30. ..... 

^ The squill is still regarded in medicine as one of the most energetic of 
all the vegetable productions, as a diuretic, an expectorant, and, in large 
doses, an emetic. Squill vinegar is stiH the form in which it is usualty 
administered. Columella gives a somewhat different account of the mode 
of preparin.g it. 

, VOL, IV. 
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on a string, at sliorfe distances from each otlier. Mter these 
pieces are thoroughly dried, they are thrown into a jar of the 
Tery strongest vinegar, suspended in such a way, however, as 
not to touch any portion of the vessel. This is done forty-eight 
days before the summer solstice. The mouth of the jar is then 
tightly sealed with plaster ; after which it is placed beneath 
some tiles which receive the rays of the sun the whole day 
through. At the end of forty-eight days the vessel is removed, 
the squills are taken out of it, and the vinegar poured into 
another jar. 

This vinegar has the effect of sharpening the eyesight, and, 
taken every other day, is good for pains in the stomach and 
sides ; the strength of it, however, is so great, that if taken in 
too large a quantity, it will for some moments produce all the 
appearance of deatL Bquills, too, if chewed by themselves 
even, are good for the gums and teeth; and taken in vinegar 
and honey they expel tapeworm and other intestinal worms. 
Put fresh beneath the tongne, they prevent persons afflicted 
with dropsy from experiencing thirst. 

Squills are cooked in various ways ; either in a pot with a 
lining of clay or grease, which is put into an oven or furnace, 
or else cut into pieces and stewed in a saucepan. They are 
dried also in a raw state, and then cut into pieces and boiled 
with vinegar ; in which case, they are employed as a liniment 
for the stings of serpentp. Sometimes, again, they are roasted 
and then cleaned ; after which, the middle of the bulb is 
boiled again in water. 

When thus boiled, they are used for dropsy, as a diuretic, 
being taken in doses of three oboli, with oxymel : they are 
employed also in a similar manner for affections of the spleen, 
and of the stomach, when it is too weak to digest the food, 
provided no ulcerations have made their appearance ; also for 
gripings of the bowels, jadndice, and inveterate cough, accom- 
panied with asthma. A cataplasm of squill leaves, taken off 
at the end of four days, has the effect of dispersing scrofulous 
swellings of the neck ; and a decoction of squills in oil, applied 
as a liniment, is a cure for dandriff and running nlcers of the 
head,- ■ 

Squills are boiled with honey also for the table, with the 
view of aiding the digestion more particularly ; used in this 
way, too, they act upon the inside as a purgative. Boiled 
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with oil, and then mixed with resin, they are a cure for chaps 
on the feet and, the seed, mixed with honey, is applied to- 
pically, for the cure of lumbago. Pythagoras says that a 
squill, suspended at the threshold of the door, effectually shuts 
ai, access to evil spells and incantations.® 

CHAP- 40.— bulbs: thirty remedies. 

Bulbs,® steeped in vinegar and snlphur, are good for the cure 
of wounds in the face beaten up and used alone, they are 
beneffcial for contractions of the sinews, mixed with wine, 
for porrigo, and used with honey, for the bites of dogs ; in this 
last case, however, Erasistratus says that they ought to be 
mixed with pitch. The same author states that, applied to- 
pically with honey, they stanch the flowing of blood; other 
writers say, however, that in cases of bleeding at the nose, 
coriander and meal should be employed in combination with 
them. Theodoras prescribes bulbs in vinegar for the cure of 
lichens, and for eruptions in the head he recommends bulbs 
mixed with astringent vine, or an egg beaten up ; he treats 
defluxions of ihe eyes also with bulbs, applied topically, and 
uses a similar method for the cure of ophthalmia. The red 
bulbs more particularly, will cause spots in the face to dis- 
appear, if rubbed upon them with honey and nitre in the sun ; 
and applied with wine or boiled cucumber they will remove 
freckles. Used either by themselves, or as Damion recom- 
mends, in combination with honied wine, they are remarkably 
efficacious for the cure of wounds, care being taken, however, 
not to remove the application till the end of four days. Tlie 

^ Theocritus sb-je that the squill effectually protects statues and tombs 
from, outrages being committed upon them ; and it was so customary to 
plant them about the graves, that it became a proverbial saying, ‘^He is 
frantic enough to pluck squills from a grave.” Tbeophrastus states tliat 
squills were employed in certain expiatory ceremonials. 

® As to the identification of the bulbs,” see B. xix. c. 30. The wild 
bulbs, Fee is of opinion, are probably the Kigrum allium or Molyof 
modern Botany; and the Allium; scheenoprasum belongs, in his opinion, to 
the cultivated bulbs. 

Supposing, Fee says, that the Bulhi of the ancients belonged to the 

f eniis Allium or garlic of modem Botany, we may conclude that in a me- 
icinal point of view, they Were of an exciting nature, powerful vermifuges, 
and slightly blistering when applied topically. The other statements here 
made, as to their medicinal qualities, are not consistent with modem ex- 
perience. : , 
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same author prescribes them, too, for tlie cure of fractured 
ears, and collections of crude humours in the testes.® 

For pains in the joints, bulbs are used with meal; boiled 
in wine, and applied to the abdomen, they reduce hard swellings 
of the viscera. In dysentery, they are given in wine mixfe 
with rain water ; and for convulsions of the intestines they 
are employed, in combination with silphium, in pills the size of 
a bean : bruised, they are employed externally, for the purpose 
of checking perspirations. Bulbs are good, too, for the sinews, 
for which reason it is that they are given to paralytic patients. 
The red bulb, mixed with honey and salt, heals sprains of the 
feet with great rapidity. The bulbs of Megara® act as a strong 
aphrodisiac, and garden bulbs, taken with boiled must or raisin 
wine, aid delivery. 

Wild bulbs, made up into pills with silphium, effect the 
cure of wounds and other affections of the intestines. The 
seed, too, of the cultivated kinds is taken in wine as a cure 
for the bite of the phalangium,^® and the bulbs themselves 
are applied in vinegar for the cure of the stings of serpents. 
The ancients used to give bulb-seed to persons afflicted with 
madness, in drink. The blossom, beaten up, removes spots 
upon the legs, as well as scorches produced by fire. Diodes 
is of opinion that the sight is impaired by the use of bulbs; 
he adds, too, that when boiled they are not so wholesome as 
roasted, and that, of whatever nature they may be, they are 
difflcuit of digestiGn. 

CHAP. 41.~bulbihe ; one eemeby. bulb emetic. 

The Greeks give the name hulbine^^ to a plant with leaves 
resembling those of the leek, and a red bulbous root. This 
plant, it is said, is marvellously good for wounds, but only 
when they are of recent date. The bulbous plant known as 
the emetic” bulb,^^ from the effects which it produces, has 
dark leaves,^® and longer than those of the other kinds, 

® Testium pituitas, 

^ See B. six. c. 30. Atkenaeus, B. ii. c. 26 , attributes a similar pro- 
perty to tbe bulbs of Mcgara. 

See B. xi. cc. 24, 28. 

The Hyacinthus botryoides of Liiinseus, most probably. 

‘‘ Bulbils Tomitorms.” The Narcissus jomiuilla of Linn^us, the 
em^ic jonquil.” The bulb of the Spanish jonquil acts as a strong emetic. 

Dioscorides says, more correctly, a black outer coat or peeling. 
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CHAP. 42. (10.) — -GAEBEF ASPAEAGTJS ; WITH THE STEST 
TWENTr-FOUB EEMEDIES. 

AsparagHS^^ is said to be extremely wholesome as an aliment 
to ‘the stomach. With the addition of cummin, it dispels 
flatuleiicy of the stomach and colon ; it sharpens the eyesight 
also, acts as a mild aperient upon the stomach, and, hoiled with 
wine, is good for pains in the chest and spine, and diseases of 
the intestines. For pains in the loins and kidneys asparagus- 
seed is administered in doses of three oholi, taken with an 
equal proportion of cnmmin-seed- It acts as an aphrodisiac, 
and is an extremely useful diuretic, except that it has a ten- 
dency to ulcerate the bladder d® 

The root, also, pounded and taken in white wine, is highly 
extolled by some writers, as having the ejSect of disengaging 
calculi, and of soothing pains in the loins and kidne3'S; 
there are some persons, too, who administer this root with 
sweet wine for pains in the uterus. Boiled in vinegar the 
root is very beneficial in cases of elephantiasis. It is said that 
if a person is rubbed with asparagus beaten up in oil, he will 
never be stung by bees. 

CHAP. 43. — COERUDA, LIBYCIOkl, OR OR]!OXtJM. 

Wild asparagus is by some persons called corruda/* 
others ^^libycum,'’ and by the people of Attica orminus.’'” 
For all the affections above enumerated it is more efficacious 
even than the cultivated kind, that which is white more 
particularly. This vegetable has the effect of dispelling^ the 
Jaundice, and a decoction of it, in doses of one hemina, is 
recommended as an aphrodisiac ; a similar effect is produced 
also by a mixture of asparagus seed and dill in doses of three 

Asparagus is recognized in modem times, as exercising a strongaction 
on the kidneys. Fee says, that according to Dr. Broussais, it is a sedative 
to palpitations of the heart, an assertion, the truth of which, he says, his 
own experience has confirmed. The root is also looked npon as diuretic-,. 

AS Asparagus seed is not used in modem pharmacy, and it is very doubt- 
ful if it possesses any virtues at all. 

Fee says that there is no truth in this assertion. 

See B. xix. c. 42 : the Asparagus tenuilblius of Linnmus, the wild 
asparagus, or Corruda of the South of France. 

Fee says that in the South of Europe there is a kind, known to bota- 
nists as white asparagus, with a prickly stem : he suggests that it may 
possibly be the same as that here spoken of. 
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ol)oli respectiTelj. A decoction of asparagus juice is given 
also for the stings of serpents; and the root of it, mixed with 
that of marathrum,^® is reckoned in the number of the most 
valuable remedies we are acquainted with. 

In cases of hiBmaturia, Chrysip|>us recommends a mixthre 
of asparagus, parsley, and cummin seed, to be given to the 
patient every five days, in doses of three oboli, mixed with 
two cyathi of wine. He says, however, that though employed 
this way, it is a good diuretic, it is bad for dropsy, and 
acts as an antaphrodisiac ; and that it is injurious to the 
bladder, unless it is boiled first. He states also, that if the 
water in which it is boiled is given to dogs, it will kill them 
md that the juice of the root bailed in wine, kept in the mouth, 
is an effectual cure for tooth-ache. ^ 


CEAP. 44 . ( 11 .)— -PAItSLir ; seventeuk- eemebies. 

Parsley is held in universal esteem ; for we find sprigs of 
it swimming in the draughts of milk given us to drink in 
country-places ; and we know that as a seasoning for sauces it 
is looked upon with peculiar favour. Applied to the eyes with 
honey, which must also be fomented from time to time with a 
warm decoction of it, it has a most marvellous efficacy in cases 
of defluxion of those organs or of other parts of the body - as 
alp vvhen beaten np and applied by itself, or in combination 
with hpad or with polenta. Pish, too, when found to be in 
an ^ ailing state in the preserves,, are greatly refreshed by 
giving them green parsley. As to the opinions entertained 
upon it among the learned, there is not a single production 
dug out of the earth in reference to which a greater diversity 
exists. 

“7= till very recently, the roots of asparag-us 
and pf fennel were combined in medicine, forming part of the five “ maior 
‘I*® aperitivefootsis still used, he sa™. 
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Parsley is distingnislied as male and female according to 
Ckrysippus, the female plant has a hard leaf and more curled 
than the other, a thick stem, and an acrid, hot taste. Dio- 
nysius says, that the female is darker than the other kind, 
has a shorter root, and engenders small worms.^ Both of 
these writers, however, agree in sajdng that neither kind of 
parsley should be admitted into the number of our aliments ; 
indeed, they look upon it as nothing less than sacrilege to do so, 
seeing that parsley is consecrated to the funereal feasts in honour 
of the dead. They saj", too, that it is injurious to the eye- 
sight, that the stalk of the female plant engenders small worms, 
for which reason it is that those who eat of it become barren — 
males as well as females ; and that children suckled by females 
who live on a parsley diet, are sure to be epileptic. They 
agree, however, in stating that the male plant is not so inju- 
rious in its effects as the female, and that it is for this reason 
that it is not absolutely condemned and classed among the for- 
bidden plants. The leaves of it, employed as a cataplasm, are 
used for dispersing hard tumours^® in the mamillse ; and when 
boiled in water, it makes it more agreeable to drink. The 
juice of the root more particularly, mixed with wine, allays 
the pains of lumbago, and, injected into the ears, it diminishes 
hardness of hearing. The seed of it acts as a diuretic, pro- 
motes the menstrual discharge, and brings away the after- 
birth. 

Bruises and li\dd spots, if fomented with a decoction of 
parsley-seeed, will resume their natural colour. Applied to- 
pically, with the white of egg, or boiled in water, and then 
drunk, it is remedial for affections of the kidneys ; and beaten 
up in cold water it is a cure for ulcers of the mouth. The 
seed, mixed with wine, or the root, taken wdth old wine, has 
the efieet of breaking calculi in the bladder. The seed, too, 
is given in white wine, to persons afflicted with the jaundice. 

CHAP. 45. — APiAsrnuM, ok MEnissoPHYi:,LirM, 

Hyginus gave the name of ^^ apiastrum” to melissophyl- 
1 urn but that which grows in Sardinia is poisonous, and 

24 distinctioE, Fee saj's, cannot he admitted. 

.■ 25,'Or,'maggots... 

.2® ' This belief in its efficacy, Fde says, still exists. 

27 ■ See .B. xxi. c. 86 : this is the: Melissa officinalis of Binnfous, or balm- 
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UBiversally condamaed. I speak here of tkis plant, because 
I feel it my duty to place before tbe reader every object wbicb 
has been classified, among tbe Greeks, under tbe same name. 

CHAP. 46. — OLUSATEUK OB HIPPOSELIHOH : ELETEIT EEHEDIES. 

OEEOSELIEOH ; TWO EEMEDIES. HELTOSELIHOH ; ONE EEMEBY. 

Olusatrum,^® usually known as bipposelinon,^® is particu- 
larly repulsive to scorpions. Tbe seed of it, taken in drink, 
is a cure for gripings in tbe stomacb and intestinal complaints, 
and a decoction of tbe seed, drunk in honied wine, is curative 
in cases of dysuria.^<^ The root of the plant, boiled in wine, 
expels calculi of tbe bladder, and is a cure for lumbago and 
pains in the sides. Taken in drink and applied topically, it 
is a cure for the bite of a mad dog, and the juice of it, when 
drunk, is warming for persons benumbed with cold. 

Some persons make out oreoselinon to be a fourth species 
of parsley : it is a shrub about a palm in height, with an elon- 
gated seed, bearing a strong resemblance to that of cummin, 
and efficacious for the urine and the catamenia. Heliose- 
lmon®“ is possessed of peculiar virtues against the bites of 
spiders : and oreoselinon is used with wine for promoting the 
menstrual discharge. 

CHAP. 47. (12.)— peteoselinon; one eemedy. btjselinon ; 

ONE EEMEBY. 

Another kind again, which grows in rocky places, is known 
by some persons as petroselinon it is particularly good 
for abscesses, taken in doses of two spoonfuls of the juice to 
one oyathus of juice of horehound, mixed with three cyathi of 
warm water. Some writers have added buselinon®^ to the list, 

gentle, from which the bees gather honey, quite a different plant to api- 
astrum or wild parsley. The Sardinian plant here mentioned, is probably 
the same. as the Ranunculus, mentioned in B. xsv. c. 109, where its iden- 
tification will be further discussed. 

See B. xix. e. 48. 29 Or horse parsley.” 

^ Or strangury. Ko medicinal use is made of this plant in modern 
Or “ mountain parsley see B. xix. c. 48. 

32 Or «maxsh-parsley ” see B. xix. c. 37. It is possessed of certain energetic 
properties, more appreciated by the ancient physicians than in modem 
pharmacy. 

33 “Rock-parsley:” from this name comes our word parsley.” It is 
not clearly known to what variety of parsley he refers under this name 

S* Or “ ox-parsley.” 0. Bauhiu identifies this with the Petroselmnm Cre- 
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whicli differs only from tlie cultivated kind in tke skortness 
of tke stalk and the red colour of the root, the medicinal 
properties being just the same. Taken in drink or ap- 
plied topically, it is an excellent remedy for the stings of 
serpents. , 

CHAP. 48.— OGIMUIC ; PHIETY-PIVB EEMEniES. 

Chrysippns has exclaimed as strongly, too, against ocimnm^® 
as he has against parsley, declaring that it is prejudicial to the 
stomach and the free discharge of the urine, and is injurious 
to the sight; that it produces insanity, too, and lethargy, as 
well as diseases of the liver ; and that it is for this reason that 
goats refuse to touch it. Hence he comes to the conclusion, 
that the use of it ought to be avoided by man. Some persons 
go so far as to say, that if beaten up, and then placed beneath 
a stone, a scorpion will breed there and that if chewed, and 
then placed in the sun, worms will breed in it. The people of 
Africa maintain, too, that if a person is stung by a scorpion 
the same day on which he has eaten ocimum, his life cannot 
possibly be saved. Even more than this, there are some who 
assert, that if a handful of ocimum is beaten up wdth ten sea 
or river crabs, all the scorpions in the vicinity will he attracted 
to it. Diodotus, too, in his Book of Eecipes,®’^ says, that 
ocimtim, used as an article of food, breeds lice. 

Succeeding ages, again, have warmly defended this plant ; it 
has been maintained, for instance, that goats do eat it, that 
the mind of no one who has eaten of it is at all affected, and, 
that mixed with wine, with the addition of a little vinegar, it is 
a cure for the stings of land scorpions, and the venom of those 
found in the sea. Experience has proved, too, that the smell 
of this plant in vinegar is good for fainting fits and lethargy, 

ticum or Agriopastinaca of Crete ; but, as Fee remarks, it is not clear to 
wMch of the Umbeliiferse he refers under that name. 

The Ocimum basilicum of Limimus, accordingto most commentators : 
though F6e is not of that opinion, it being origmally from India, and never 
found in a wild state. From what Yarro says, Be He Bust. B. i. e. SI, 
he thinks that it must be sought among the leguminous plants, the ^enus 
Hedysarum, Lathyrus, or Medicago. He remarks also, that Pliny is the 
more to he censured for the absurdities contained in this Chapter, as the 
preceding writers had only mentioned them to ridicule them. 

as See B. ix. c. 51. ' 

In Emperlcis.’^ 
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as well as iafiammatioas ; that employed as .a. cooling lini- 
mentj with rose oil, myrtle oil, or vinegar, it is^good for, head- 
ache ; and that applied topically with wine, it is benehcialfor 
dehiixions of the- eyes. It has been found also,, that it is good 
for the stomach.; that taken with vinegar, it ‘dispels .flatulent 
eructations ; that applications of it arrest fluxes of the bowels ; 
that it acts as a diuretic, and that in this way it is' 'good,, for 
jaundice and dropsy, as well as cholera and looseness, of 'the 
bowels. 

Hence it is that Philistio has prescribed it even for coeliac 
affections, and boiled, for dysentery. Some persons, too, 
though contrary to the opinion of Plistonicus, have given it 
in wine for tenesmus and spitting of blood, as also for ob- 
structions of the viscera. It is employed, too, as a imiment 
for the mamillm, and has the effect of arresting the secretion 
of the milk. It is very good also for the ears of infants, when 
applied with goose-grease more particularly. The seed of it, 
beaten up, and inhaled into the nostrils, is provocative of 
sneezing, and applied as a Imiment to the head, of running 
at the nostrils ; taken in the food, too, with vinegar, it purges 
the uterus. Mixed with copperas^* it removes warts. It acts, 
also, as an aphrodisiac, for whicli reason it is given to horses 
and asses at the season for covering. 

(13.) Wild ocimum has exactly the same properties in every 
respect, though in a more active degree. It is particularly 
good, too, for the various affections produced by excessive vo- 
miting, and for abscesses of the womb. The root, mixed with 
wine, is extremely efficacious for bites inflicted by wild 
beasts. 

CHAP. 49,-— EOCXET ; TWELVE BEMEDIES. 

The seed of rocket®® is remedial for the venom of the scor- 
pion and the shrew-mouse : it repels, too, all parasitical in- 
sects which breed on the human body, and applied to the face, 
as a liniment, with honey, removes^® spots upon the skin. 
Hpd with vinegar, too, it. is a cure for ireckies ; and mixed 
with ox-gall it. restores the livid marks left by wounds to their 

3*? Atramento sutono.’* 

Tlie lirassiea eruca of Littnaeas. 

^ None of tbe numerous remedies mentioned ' by Plinj. for remoTing , 
spots on the skin, are at all efficacious, in F^e’a opinion. . 
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Batura! colour. It is said that if tills plant is talten in wino 
b}’ persons who are about, to undergo a flogging, it will impart 
a certain degree of insensibility to the body. So agreeable is 
its flavour as a savouring for food, that the Greeks have given 
it the name of euzomon.”^^ It is generally thought that 
rocket, lightly bruised, and employed as a fomentation for the 
eyes, will restore the sight to its original goodness, and that 
it allays coughs in young iiitants. The root of it, boiled in 
water, has the property of extracting the splinters of broken 
bones. ■ 

As to the properties of rocket as an aphrodisiac, we have 
mentioned them already A® Three leaves of wild rocket 
plucked with the left hand, beaten up in hydromel, and then 
taken in diink, are productive of a similar eifect. 

CHAP. 50. — NASTUllTIUar : fouty-two kemepies. 

l^asturtium,*^'^ on the other hand, is an antiaphrodisiac it 
has the effect also of sharpening the senses, as already stated.^® 
There are two ^ varieties of this plant : one of them is pur- 
gative, and, taken in doses of one denarius to seven of water, 
carries off the bilious secretions. Applied as a liniment to 
scroMous sores, with bean-meal, and then covered with a 
cabbage -leaf, it is a most excellent remed3^ The other kind, 
which is darker than the first, has the effect of carrying off 
vicious humours of the head, and sharpening the sight : taken 
inwinegar it calms the troubled spirits, and, drunk with wine 
or taken in a fig, it is good for affections of the spleen ; taken 
in honeys, too, fasting daily, it is good for a cough. The seed 
of it, taken in wine, expels all kinds of intestinal worms, and 
with the addition of wild mint, it acts more efficaciously 
stni. It is good, too, for asthma and cough,, in combina- 
tion with wild marjoram and sweet wine ; and a decoction of 
it in goats’ milk is used for pains in the chest. Mixed with 

“ Good for satiees.” ^ix. c. 44. 

The Lepidiam sativum of Linn 2 eus, cresses or nose-smart. 

This opinion is corroborated by Bioscorides, B. ii, c. 185, and confirmed 
by the author of the Geoponica, B. xii. c. 27. Fee inclines to the opinion 
of Bioscorides, and states that is highly antiscorbutic. 

In B. xix. c., 44. 

The two varieties, the white and the black, are no longer distin- 
guished. The only variety now recognized, Fee saj’s, is that with crisped 

'kaves.,',' , ■■/ 
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pitch it dispenses tumours, and extracts thorns from the body ; 
and, employed as a liniment, with, vinegar, it ' removes spots 
upon the body. When used for the cure of carcinoma, white' 
of eggs is added to it. 'With vinegar it is employed also as 
a liniment for affections of the spleen, and with honey it is 
found to be very useful for the complaints of infants. 

Sextius adds, that the smell of burnt ■ nasturtium drives 
away serpents, neutralizes the venom of scorpions, and gives 
relief in head-ache; with the addition too, of mustard, he says, 
it is a cure for alopecy, and applied to the eps with a fig, it 
is a remedy for hardness of hearing. The juice of it, he says, 
if injected into the ears, will effect the cure of tooth-ache, and 
employed with goose-grease it is a remedy for porrigo and 
ulcerous sores of the head. Applied with leaven it brings 
boils to a head, and makes carbuncles suppurate and break : 
used with honey, too, it is good for cleansing phagedsenic 
ulcers. Topical applications are made of it, combined with 
vinegar and polenta, in cases of sciatica and lumbago ; it is 
similarly employed, too, for iicliens and malformed nails, 
its qualities being natural^ caustic. The best nasturtium of 
ail is that of Babylonia; the wild^® variety possesses the same 
qualities as the cultivated in every respect, but in a more 
powerful degree. 

CHAP, 51 .-— EUi: EIGHTY-roUEERMEDlES. 

One of the most active, however, of all the medioinai 
plants, is nie.®® The cultivated b-ind has broader leaves and 
more numerous branches than the other. Wild rue is more 
violent in its effects, and more active in every respect. The 
juice of it is extracted by beating it up, and moistening it 
moderately with water; after which it is kept for use in 

•^Fumnculos.’* Oangrenoiis sor^s, probably. 

18 Ungaibus scabris,*’ i, e. for the removal of malformed nails, with 
the view to tbe improvement of their appearanee. 

The Lepidium Iberis of^mnmns, Fee thinks. 

^ The Enta graveolens of Linnaens. The Eomans, singularly enongli, 
valued th»s_ offensive 'plant as a condiment fo'r their dishes, and, a seasoning 
for their mnes, — See B, xiv. c. 19 : and at the present day even, it is ad- 
mired for its gmell, Fee says, by the ladies of Naples,.' .The , Italians use 
it, also for their salads. _ Its sraeli is thought to prevent Infection, for which 
reason it .is stiE need, in country-places, at funerals, and is placed before 
prisoners when tried criminally, for the prevention, it is.-said, of gab! fever. 
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boxes of Cyprian copper. Given in large doses, tMs juice has 
al! the baneM effects of poison,®^ and that of. Macedonia more 
particularly, which grows on the hanks of the river Aliae- 
mon.®* It is a truly .wonderM thing, but the Juice of hemlock 
has thh property of neutralking its e.ffects. Thus do we find 
one tiling acting as the poison of another poison, for the juice 
of hemlock is very beneficial, rubbed upon the hands and 
[face]®*'^ of persons employed in gathering rue. 

In other respects, rue is one of the principal ingi'edients 
employed in antidotes, that of Galatia more, particularly. 
Every species of rue, employed by itself, has the efiect also of 
an antidote, if the leaves are bruised and taken in wine. It 
is good more particularly in cases of poisoning by wo.lfsbane®^ 
and mistletoe, as well as by fungi, whether administered in the 
drink or the food. Employed in a similar manner, it is good 
for the slings of serpents ; so much so, in , fact, that weasels,®® 
when about to attack them, take the precaution first of pro- 
tecting themselves by eating rue. Eue is good, too, for the 
injuries by scorpions and spiders, the stings of bees, hornets, 
and 'Wasps, the ,, noxious efiects produced, by eantharides and 
ssdamanders,®® and the bites of mad dogs. The juice is taken 
in doses of one acetabulum, in wine ; and the leaves, beaten 
up or else chewed, are applied topically, with honey and 
salt, or boiled with vinegar and pitch. It is said that people 
rubbed with the juice of rue, or even having it on their per- 
son, are never attacked by these noxious creatures, and that 
serpents are driven away by the stench of burning rue. The 
most efficacious, however, of ail, is the root of wild rue, taken 
wdth wine; this too, it is said, is more beneficial stiff, if 
drunk in the open air. 

Pythagoras has distinguished this plant also into male and 

It is not the rae that has this effect, so much as the salts of copper 

which are formed. 

. Fee thinks it not likely that the rue grown - here .was at all superior 
to that of other localities. 

.This word, omitted in, the text, is supplied 'from Bioscoiides. 

Or aconite. There is no truth whatever in these assertions, that rue 
has ^ the effect of neutralizing the effects o.f hemlock, henbane, or poisonous 
fungi. Bocrrhave says that he em|>loyed rue successfully in cases of hyste- 
ria and epilepsy ; and it. is an opinion which originated with Hippocrates, 
and is still pretty generally entertained, that .it prom.otes.the catamenia. 

® See B. vxii. G. 40. ^ See.B. x..G. B6. 
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female, the former haTing smElIer leaves than the other; and 
of a grass-green colour; the ' female plant, he sajs, has leaves 
of a larger size and a more vivid hue. The same author, too, 
has considered rue to be injurious to the eyes ; but this is an: 
error, for engravers and painters are in the habit of eating it 
■with bread, or else nasturtium, for the .benefit of the sight,; , 
wild goats, too, eat- it tor the, sight, they say. ' .Many persons 
have dispersed films on the eyes by nibhing them with a mix- 
ture of the Juice of rue with Attic lioney, or the milk of a 
woman Just delivered ■ of a male . child : the same result has 
been produced also by touching the corners of the eyes with 
the pure juice of the plaut. Applied topically, with polenta, 
rue carries off defluxions of the eyes; and, taken with wine, 
or applied topically with vinegar and rose oil, it is a cure for 
head- ache. If, however, the pain attacks the whole of the 
head/’ the rue should be applied with barley -meal and vin- 
egar. This plant has the efiect also of dispelling crudities, 
flatulency, and inveterate pains of the stomach; it opens the 
uterus, too, and restores it when displaced ; for which purpose 
it is applied as a liniment, with honey, to the whole of the 
abdomen and chest. Mixed with figs, and boiled down to 
one half, it is administered in wine for dropsy ; and it is taken 
in a similar manner for pains of the chest, sides, and loins, as 
well as for coughs, asthma, and affections of the lungs; liver, and 
kidneys, and for shivering fits. Persons about to indulge in 
wine, take a decoction of the leaves, to prevent head-ache and 
Burfeit. Taken in food, too, it is wholesome, whether eaten 
raw or boiled, or used as a confection ; boiled with hyssop, 
and taken with wine, it is good for gripings of the stomach. 
Employed in the same way, it arrests internal haemorrhage, 
and, applied to the nostrils, bleeding at the nose : it is beneficial 
also to tbe teeth if rinsed with it. In cases of ear-ache, this 
juice is injected into the ears, care being taken to moderate 
the dose, as already stated, if wild rue is employed. For 
hardness of hearing, too, and singing in the ears, it is simi- 
larly employed in combination with oil of roses, or oil of laurel, 
or else cummin and honey* 

Juice of rue pounded in vinegar, is applied also to the 
temples and the region .of the^ brain in persons affected with 
phrenitis ; some persons, however, have added to this mixture 

Si vero sit cephaltea.’* 
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'wilil tliyme and laurel leaves, rubbing the head and neek as 
•well ivitk the liniment. It .has been given in vinegar to 
lethargic patients to smell at, and a decoction , of it is admi- 
nistered for epilepsy, in doses of four cjathi, as also just be- 
fore the attacks in fever of intolerable chilis. It is likewise 
given raw to persons for shivering fits Eue is a provoca- 
tive®® of the urine to bleeding even : it promotes the m,en- 
striial discharge, also, and brings away the after-birth, .as 
well as the dead foetus even, according . to Hippocrates/^ if 
taken in swwt red wine. The same author, also, recommends 
applications of it, as well as fiimigaiiona, for afiections of^ the 
uteri is. 

For cardiac discjases, Biocles prescribes .applications of me, 
in combination with vinegar, honey, .a.nd barley-maal : and 
forithe iliac passion, he says that it should be inixt4 with 
meal, boiled in oil, and spread upon the wool' of a sheep’s 
fleece. Many persons recommend, for purulent expectorations, 
two drachma of d,ried roe to one and a half of sulphur; and, 
for spitting of blood, a decoction of three sprigs in wine. It is 
given also in dysentery, wdth cheese, the rue being first beaten 
up in wdne ; and it hits been prese.ribed, pounded with bitumen, 
as a potion for habitual shortness of breath. For persons suf- 
fering from violent falls, three ounces of . the seed is recom,- 
mended. A pound of oil, in wdiich rue leaves have been 
boiled, added to one sextarius of wine, forms a liniment for 
parts of the body wdiich are frost-bitten. If rue really is a 
diuretic, as Hippocrates® thinks, it is a singular thing that 
some persons should give it, as being an anti- diuretic, for the 
suppression of incontinence of urine. 

Applied topically, with honey and alum, it cures itch-scabs, 
.and leprous sores; and, in combination with nightshade and 
hogs’ -lard, or beef-suet, it is good for morphew, warts, scrofula, 
and maladies of a similar nature. ■ Used with vinegar and oil, 
or else white lead, it is good, for Tcrysipelas ; and, applied with 
vinegar, for carbuncles. Som,e persons prescribe silpl|ium 
also as an ingredient in the liniment-; but it .is not employed 
by: .them for the.. cure of the pustiiles known as . epinyetis. 
Boded rue is recommended, also, as a cataplasm for swelii.ngs 

Bioscorides says liowevcr, B. iii. c. 52, that it arrests lacQatm€a.ce 

.cl the. urine, : See below. 

Be Morh, Mai. B. i, e, 128, ® .Be Biinta, B. ii. .c. 26* 
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of tli0 inaiBill®e, aaid, wmbiaed witk wax? for eruptions of 
pitnitotts matter.®^ It is applied with tender sprigs of laurel, in 
e^es of deflnxion of the testes ; and it exercises so peculiar an 
effect upon those organs, that old rue, it is said, employed in 
a liniment, with axle-grease, is a cure for hernia. The 
seed pounded, and applied with wax, is remedial also for 
broken limbs. The root of this plant, applied topically, is a 
cure for effusion of blood in the eyes, and, employed as a lini- 
ment, it removes scars or spots on all parts of the body. 

Among the other properties which are attributed to rue, it 
is a singular fact, that, though it is uMversally agreed^that it 
is hot by nature, a bunch of it, boiled in rose-oil, with the 
addition of an ounce of aloes, has the effect of checking the 
perspiration in those who rub themselves with it ; and that, 
used as an aliment, it impedes the generative functions. 
Hence it is, that it is so often given in cases of spermatorrhoea, 
and where persons are subject to lascivious dreams. Every pre- 
caution should be f^en by pregnant women to abstain from 
rue as an article of diet, for I find it stated that it is productive 
of fatal resuite to the fcBtus.®^ 

Of all the plants that are grown, rue is the one that is most 
generally employed for the maladies of cattle, whether arising 
from difficulty of respiration, or from the stings of noxious 
creatures — ^in which cases it is injected mth wine into the 
nostrils — or whether they may happen to have swallowed a 
horse-leech, under which circumstances it is administered in 
vinegar. In all other maladies of cattle, the rue is prepared 
just as for man in a similar case. 

CHAT* 52. ( 14 .) — wmD mxx ; twjentt eemebies.' ' 

Mentastrum, or wild mint,®^ differs from the other kind in 
the appearance of the leaves, which have the form of those of 
ocimum and the colour of pennyroyal ; for which reason, some 
persons, in fact, give it the name of wild pennyroyal.®^ The 
leaves of this plant, chewed and applied topically, are a cure 
for elephantiasis ; a discovery which was accidwitaliy made in 

« « Htmt® emptionibos.^ 

This prejudice, F^esays, sill STirvi?es. 

® The Meate silvesliis oi Linnaeus j though Chtsiiis was of opinion that 
it is the Nepeta tnherosa of Linnsens. ' ' 

“SEfatrepnleinm.*' 
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tlie time of Pompeiiis Magnus, by a person affected witli this 
nialady covering bis face with the leaves for the purpose of 
nentriizing the bad smell that arose tbereffom. These iaives 
are employed also as a liniment, and in drink, with a mixture 
of salt, oil, and vinegar, for the stings of scorpions ; and, in 
doses of two drachmae to two cyathi of wine, for those of sco- 
lopendrm and serpents. A decoction, too, of the juice is given 
for the sting of the scolopendra.®® Leaves of wild mint are 
kept, dned‘ and reduced to a fine powder, as a remedy for 
poisons of every description. Spread on the ground or burnt, 
this plant has the effect of driving away scorpions. 

Taken in drink, wild mint cames off the lochia in females 
after parturition ; hut, if taken before, it is fatal to the foetus. 
It is extremely efficacious in eases of rupture and convulsions, 
and, though in a somewhat less degree, for orthopncea,®^ gripings 
of the bowels, and cholera : it is good, too, as a topic^ appli- 
cation for lumbago and gout. The juice of it is injected into 
the ears for worms breeding there ; it is taken also for jaun- 
dice, and is employed in liniments for scrofulous sores. It 
prevents®^ the recurrence of lascivious dreams; and taken in 
vinegar, it expels tape- worm.®® Por the cure of porrigo, it is 
put in vinegar, and the head is washed with the mixture in 
the sun. 

CHAP. 53. — MINT : POETY-OXB EEMEDIIS. 

The very smell of mint®® reanimates the spirits, and its 
fia,vour gives a remarkable zest to food ; hence it is that it is 
so generally an ingredient in our sauces. It has the efiect of 
preventing milk ffom turning sour, or curdling and thickening ; 
hence it is that it is so generally put into milk used for drink- 
ing, to prevent any danger of persons being choked™ by it in a 

^ Galen and Dioseorides say the same ; hut it is not the fact ; the leaves 
being of no utility whatever. 

Difficulty of breathing, unless the neck is kept in a straight position. 

Fee is inclined to think exactly the contrary; 

Its properties as a vermifuge are contested. 

According to ancient fublc, Mintlia, the daughter of Cocytus, and be- 
loved by Fluto, was changed by Proserpine into this plant : it was gene- 
rally employed also in the mysteries Of the Greeks. It is the Mentha 
sativa of Linnmus. 

Ffe says that this passage alone would prove pretty clearly that Pliny 
had no idea of the existence of the gastric Juices. • • ■ , * k 
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curdled state. It is administered also for tills purpose in 
■water or honied wine. It is generally thought, too, that it is 
in consequence of ' this'.property that it impedes generation, by 
preventing the seminal fluids from obtaining the requisite con- 
sistency. In males as well as females it arrests bleeding,' and 
it 1ms the property, with the latter, of suspending the men- 
strual discharge. Taken in water, witlx amyiuin,’^^ it prevents 
looseness in coeiiac complaints. Syriation employed this plant 
for the cure of abscesses of' the uterus, and, in doses, -of 
three oboli, with honied wine, . for diseases of the liver:, ho 
prescribed it also, in pottage, for spitting of blood. It is an 
admirable remedy for ulcerations of the head in children, and 
has the effect equally of drying the trachea when too moist, 
and of bracing it when too drj^ Taken in honied wine and 
water, it carries off purulent phlegm. 

The juice of mint is good for the voice when a person is 
about to engage in a contest of eloquence, but only when taken 
Just before. It is employed also with milk as a gargle for 
swelling of the uvula, with the addition of rue and coriander. 
■With alum, too, it is good for the tonsils of the throat, and, 
mixed with honey, for roughness of the tongue. Employed 
by itself, it is a remedy for internal convulsions and affections 
of the lungs. Taken with pomegranate juice, as Bemocrites 
tells us, it arrests hiccup and vomiting. The juice of mint 
fresh gathered, inhaled, is a remedy for affections of the nos- 
trils. Beaten up and taken in vinegar, mint is a cure for 
cholera, and for internal fluxes of blood : applied externally, 
with polenta, it is remedial for the iliac passion and tension of 
the mamiilse. It is applied, too, as a liniment to the temples 
for head-ache ; and it is taken internally, as an antidote for 
the stings of scolopendrse," sea-scorpions, and serpents. As a 
liniment it is applied also for defluxions of the eyes, and ail 
eruptions of the head, as well as maladies of the rectum. 

Mint is an eflectual preventive, too, of chafing of the skin, 
even if held in the hand only. In combination with honied 
wine, it is employed as an injection for the ears. It is said, 
too, that this plant will cure jGffections of the spleen, if iastecl 
in the garden nine days consecutively, without .plucking it, tlie 
person who bites it saying at the . same .moment that he does, 
so for the benefit of the spleen; and that, if dried, and 'xe- 
. "i' See B. XTiii. .c. 17, and B. xxii. c, 67. .. > „ 
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diced to powder^ .a pineli of it with three dngers taken in 
water,, will cure stomach-ache, Sprinkled in this foriii in 
drink, .it is said to .haTa the effect, of expeiiing intestino.! 
worms. . 

.' CHAP 54.— PEKIfYEOyAL: TWEHTY'PITE EEMEDIES. 

Pennyroyal’’^® partakes with mint, in a very consideraMe 
degree, the proper ty^^ of restoring eo.nsciousness in fainting, fits ; 
slips of both plants being kept for, the purpose in glass bottles"® 
filled with yinegar. It is for this reason that Yarro has de- 
clared that a wreath of pennyroyal is more worthy to,, grace 
our chambers’’^® than a chaplet of roses : indeed, it is said that, 
placed upon the head, it mateiially alleviates head-ache,'" 
It is generally stated, too, that the smell of it alone, will pro- 
tect the head against the injurious effects of cold or heat, and 
that it acts as a preventive of thirst ; also, that persons ex- 
posed to the sun, if they carry a couple of sprigs of penny- 
royal behind the ears, will never be incommoded by the heat. 
Por various pains, too, it is employed topically, mixed witli 
polenta and vinegar. 

•The female^® plant is the more efficacious of the two ; it has 
a purple flower, that of the male being wffiite. Taken in cold 
water with salt and polenta it arrests nausea, as 'well as pains 
of the chest and abdomen. Taken, too, in water, it prevents 
gnawing pains of the stomach, and, with vinegar and polenta, 
it arrests vomiting. In combination with salt and vinegar, 
and polenta, it loosens the bowels. Taken with boiled honey 
and nitre, it is a cure for intestinal complaints. Employed 

It is only in this case and the next, Fee says, that modern experience 
agrees with onr author as to the efficacy of mint. 

The Menta puiegium of Linnceus. 

Its medicinal properties are similar to those of mint ; which is a good 
stomachic, and is useful tor hysterical and hypochondriac affections, as well 
as head-ache. We may therefore know how far to appreciate the medi- 
cinal virtues ascribed by Pliny to these plants. 

■^5 Ampuilas.*' 

Cubiculis sleeping-chambers.”, - It was very generally the 
practice among the ancients to keep odoriferous plants in their bed-rooms ; 
a dangerous practice, now held in pretty ■ general disesteem. 

Strong odours, as Fee remarks, are not generally beneficial for head- 
ache. 

^ Dioseorldes makes no such distinction, and- botanically speaking, aH': 
Fee, observes, this, distinction is faulty. ■ 

S 2 „ ., ■ 
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with wine it is a. diuretic, and if the mne.is, the j produce 
of the Ainineaii^® grape, it has the additional effect of dispersing 
calculi of the bladder and removing all internal pains. Taken 
in coiij unction with honey and vinegar, it modifies, the, men- 
strual discharge, and brings away the after-birth, restores the 
uterus, when displaced, to its natural position, and expels the 
dead®^ fcetiis. The seed is given to persons to smell at, who 
have been suddenly struck dumb, and is prescribed for 'epi- 
leptic patients in doses of one cyathus, taken _ in vinegar. If 
water is found unwholesome for drinking,^ bruised penii3rroyai 
should be sprinkled in it ; taken with wine it modifies acri- 
dities®^ of the body. ' ■' 

hlixed with salt, it is employed as a Mction for the sinews, 
and with honey and vinegar, in eases of opisthotony . Decoctions 
of it are prescribed as a drink for persons stung by serpents ; and, 
beaten up in wine, it is employed for the stings of scorpions, 
that which grows in a dry soil in particular. This plant is 
looked upon as effeacious also for ulcerations of the mouth, 
and for coughs. The blossop. of it, foesh gathered, and burnt, 
kills fleas by its smell. Xenocrates, among the other reme- 
dies which he mentions, says that in tertian fevers, a sprig of 
pennyroj’al, wrapped in wool, should be given to the patient 
to smell at, just before the fit comes on, or else it should bo 
put under the bed-clothes and kid by the patientk side. 

CHAP. 55. — ^wm> PEimTKOTiL : sevexteex remedies. 

Tor all the purposes already mentioned, wild pennyroyal® 
has exactly the same properties, but in a still higher degree. 
It hears a strong resemblance to wild marjoram,®^ and has a 
smaller leaf than the cultivated kind : by some persons it is 
known as dictamnos,*^®® When browsed upon by sheep and 
goats, it makes them bleat, for which reason, some of the 

See B. xiv. c. 5. 

“Defunctos partus^* is certainly a better reading tlian defunctis 
partus/' tbough the latter is the one adopted by Sillig. 

Salsitutiines." Hardonin is probably right in his conjecture, that 
the correct reading is “lassitndines," ‘‘lassitude." 

Fuliees." It is to this belief, no doubt, that it owes its Latin name 
** piilcgium/' and its English appellation, dea- bane," 

It differs in no respect whatever from the cultivated kind,. except that 
file leaves of the latter are somewhat larger, 

,** Or origanum. Whence our name “dittany, , 
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Greeks^ cliaBgiiig a single letter in its ■ namej lia¥e called it 
biechon/’®® pnstead of glecbon,”'] 

This plant is naturally so heating as to blister the parts of the 
body to which it is applied. Por a cough which results from 
a chiilj it is a good plan for the patient to rub himself with it 
before taking the bath ; it is similaiiy employed, too, in shirer- 
ing its, just before the attacks come on, and for convulsions 
and gripings of the stomach. It is ako^ remarkably good for 
the gout. ■ 

To persons afflicted with spasms, this plant is administered 
in drink, in combination with honey and salt ;■ and it renders 
expectoration easy in affections of the lungs.®^ Taken' with 
salt it is beneficiid for the spleen and bladder, and is cura- 
tive of astbma and flatulency. A decoction of it is equally 
as good as the juice : it restores the uterus when displaced, and 
is prescribed for the sting of either the land or the sea scolopen- 
dta, as well as the scorpion. It is particularly good, too, for 
bites inflicted by a human being. The root of it, newly taken 
up, is extremely efficacious for corroding ulcers, and in a dried 
state tends to efiace the deformities produced by scars. 

CHAP. 56. XEP; IflXE BEMEDIES, 

ISTep®® has also some affinity in its effects with peniiyro3^aL 
Boiled down in water to one third, these plants dispel sudden 
chills : they promote the menstrual discharge also in females, 
and allay excessive heats in summer. iNep possesses certain 
virtues against the stings of serpents ; at the very smoke and 
sill ell of it they will instantly take to flight, and persons who have 
to sleep in places where thej’^ are apprehensive of them, will do 
well to place it beneath them. Bruised, it is employed to- 
picaEy for lacrymai fistulas®® of the eye : fresh gathered and 

^ The bleating plant ;"* from to bleat.’* DioscorMes, 

B. !i. e. 36, says the same of cultivated pennyroyal. 

“ Pulmonum vitia exscreabilia facit.’* 
w “catmint;” the variety “ longifolia/* Pee thinks, of the Menta 
silvestris of Limiagn^ ; or else the Melissa altissima of Sibtborj). Sprengel 
identifies it with the Thymus Barrelieri, the Melissa Cretica of Lmnajus. 
Ijioscorides, B. iii. c. 42, identifies the “ Calamintha ** of the Greeks with 
the* Nepeta of the Romans. The medicinal properties of Kep, or catmint, 
are the same as those of the other mints. ■ 

“ iBgilopiis.’* 
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mixed in vinegar with one third part of breads it^is' applied 
as a liniment for head-ache. The juice of it,, injected into 
the nostrils, with the head thrown kick, arrests bieedmg, at 
the nose, and the root has a similar effect. This last is ; em- 
ployed also, with myrtle-seed, in warm raisin wine, as. a gargle, 
for the cure of quinsy. 

CFtAP. '57. — cimM.'rN : ' foecy-eight eemedi.es. wild cummie : 

TWEETY-SIX EEMEDIES. 

Wild cummin is a remarkably slender plant, consisting of 
four or lYe leaves indented like a saw ; like the cultivated®^ 
kind, it is much employed in medicine, among the stomachic 
remedies more particularly. Bruised and taken with bread, 
or else drunk in wine and water, it dispels phlegm and fiatu- 
iency, as well as gripings of the bowels and pains in the intes- 
tines. Both varieties have the effect, however, of producing 
paleness®^ iu those who drink these mixtures ; at all events, it 
is generally stated that the disciples of Porcius Latro/^ so cele- 
brated among the professors of eloquence, used to employ this 
drink for the purpose of imitating the paleness which had been 
contracted by their master, through the intensity of his studies: 
and that Julius Yindex,®® in more recent times, that assertor 
of our liberties against Kero, adopted this method of playing 
upon ®nhose who were looking out for a place in his will. 
Applied in the form of lozenges, or fresh with vinegar, cummin 
has the effect of arresting bleeding at the nose, and used by 

Cummin is the Cumiuum cpainum of Linnseus. The seed only is 
used, and that but rarely, for medicinal purposes, being a strong excitant 
and a carnunatire. In Germany, and Turkey, and other parts of the East, 
cam min- seed is esteemed as a condiment, 

Horace, B. i. Epist, 19, says the same; but in reality cummiE pro- 
duces no such eifect. ; 

M, Porcius Latro, a celebrated rhetorician of the reign of Angiistns, 
a Spaniard by birth, and a friend and contemporary of the elder &neca. 
His school was one of the most frequented at Home, and he numbered 
among his scholars the poet Ovid. He died B.c, 4. 

The son of a Homan senator, but descended from a noble family in 
Aquitanian Gaul, When proprator of Gallia Celtiea, he headed a revolt 
against Hero ; but being opposed by Virginius Bufus, he slew himself at 
the town of Vesontio, now Besanqon. 

“ Captation^* is suggested by Sillig as a preferable reading to 
eaptatione,” which last would imply that it was Viiidex himself who 
sought a place by this artifice, in the wills of others. 
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itself, it is good for dcfluxions of the eyes . ' Combined witli 
honey, it is used also for swellings of the eyes, AYith ckiidrea 
of tender age, it is sufficient to apply it to the abdomen. In 
cases of jaundice, it is administered in -white wine, immediately 
after taking the bath. 

(15.) The cummin of Ethiopia, more particularly, is gireii' 
in vinegar and water, or else as an electuary with honey. It 
is thought, too, that the cummin of Africa has the peculiar 
property of arresting incontinence of urine. The cultivated 
plant is given, parched and beaten up in vinegar, for affections 
of the liver, as also for vertigo. Beaten up in sweet wine, it 
is taken in cases, also, where the urine is too acrid ; and for 
affections of the uterus, it is administered in wine, the leaves 
of it being emploj'ed topically an well, in -layers of wmoL 
Parched and beaten up with honey, it is used as an application 
for sw^ellings of the testes, or else with rose oil and -wmx. 

Por all the purposes above-mentioned, wild cummin ^ is more 
efficacious than cultivated; as also, in combination with oil, 
for the stings of serpents, scorpions, and scolopendrae, A pinch 
of it with three fingers, taken in wine, has the effect of arrest- 
ing vomiting and nausea ; it is used, too, both as a drink and 
a liniment for the colic, or else it is applied hot, in dossils of 
lint/^ to the part affected, bandages being employed to keep it 
ill its place. Taken in -wine, it dispels hysterical affections, 
the proportions being three drachmm of cummin to three cyatlii 
of wine. It is used as an injection, too, for the ears, when 
affected with tingling and singing, being mixed for the purpose 
■with veal suet or honey. Por contusions, it is applied as a 
liniment, with honey, raisins, and vinegar, and for dark freckles 
on the skin with vinegar. 

CHAjP. 58. — TEF KEMEDIBS. 

There is another plant, -wffiieh bears a very strong resem- 

Tbore would be but little difference, Fee observes, between this and 
the eamiuiii of other countries, as it is a plant in which little change is 
effected by cultivation. Dioscorides, B. iii. e. 79, says that the cummin 
of .iTItliiopia (by Hippocrates called royal cummin”) has a sweeter 
smeli than the other kinds. 

ysj Fee is inclined to identify wdid cummin, from the description of it 
given by Dioricoridos, with the Delphimum consulida of Linnaeus; but at 
the same time, he says, it is impossible to speak positively on the subject. 

Penkillis." 
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blance to cummia, known to the Greeks as ammi 
persons are of opinion^ that it is the same as the -Ethiopian 
eiinimiii. Hippocrates giyes it^ the epithet of royal no 
doubt, because he looks upon it as possessed of greater virtues 
than Egyptian cummin. Many persons, however, consider it 
to be of a totally different nature from cummin, as it is so very 
much thinner, and of a much whiter colour. Still, it is em- 
ployed for just the same purposes as cummin, for we find it 
U8(*d at Alexandria for putting under loaves of bread, and form- 
ing an ingredient in various sauces. It has the effect of dispeh 
ling fiatuiency and gripings of the bowels, and of promoting 
the secretion of the urine and the menstrual discharge. It is 
employed, also, for the cure of bruises, and to assuage defiuxions 
of the eyes. Taken in wine with linseed, in doses of two 
drachmse, it is a cure for the stings of scorpions ; and, used 
■with an equal proportion of myrrh, it is paidicularly good for 
the bite of the cerastes,^ 

Like cummin, too, it imparts paleness of complexion to those 
who drink of it. Used as a fumigation, with raisins or with 
resin, it acts as a purgative upon the uterus. It is said, too, 
that if women smell at this plant during the sexual congress, 
the chances of conception will he greatly promoted thereby. 

CHAP, 59. — THE CAPPAEIS OK CAPEK : EIGHTEEN EEMEMES. 

We have already spoken® of the caper at sufficient lepgth 
when treating of the exotic plants. The caper which comes® 
from beyond sea should never be used ; that of Italy^ is not so 
dangerous. It is said, that persons who eat this plant daily, 
are never attacked by paralysis or pains in the spleen. The 
root of it, pounded, removes white eruptions of the skin, if 

^ The Ammi Cc^ticum of modern botany. 

The JEthiopian cummin, namely, which Pliny himself seems mclmod 
to confound with ammi. 

^ Or “ horned'" serpent. See B. viii. c. 35, and B, xi. c. 45. 

® III B. xiii, c, 44. 

3 It is not improbable that under this name he alludes to the carpels of 
some kind of Euphorhiacea, which bear a resemblance to the fruit of the 
caper. Indeed, tiiere is one variety of the Euphorbia with an acrid juice, 
known in this country by the name of the ‘^caper-plant.” 

The Capparis spinm, probably, on which the capers used in our 
sauces are grown. 
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rubbed with., it in the sun. The bark® of the root, taken in 
vine, in doses of two drachmae, is good for affections of the 
spleen ; the, ,patieiit, however, must forego the use of the bath. 
It is said, too, that in the course of thirty-ffve 'days the whole 
of the spleen may be discharged under this treatment, hy urine 
and by stool. The caper m dso taken in diink for lumbago and 
paral}'sis ; and the seed of it boiled, and beaten np in vinegar, 
or the root chewed, has a soothing effect in tooth-ache. A 
decoction of it in oil is employed, also, as an injection for ear- 
ache. 

The leaves and the root, fresh out of the ground, mixed 
with honey, are a cure for the tilcera , known as phagedsenic. 
In the same way, too, the root disperses scrofulous swellings ; 
and a decoction of it in water removes imposthumes of the pa-' 
rotid glands, and worms. Beaten up and mixed, with barley- 
meal, it is applied topically for pains in the liver; it is a cure, 
also, for diseases of the bladder. In combination with oxymel, 
it is prescribed for tapeworm, and a decoction of it in vinegar 
removes ulcerations of the mouth. It is generally agreed 
among writers that the caper is prejudicial to the stomach. 

CHAP. 60.— LIQIJSTICUM, OE iOVAOE : FOUE HEMEBIES. 

Ligustieum,® by some persons known as panax,’* is good 
for the stomach, and is curative of convulsions and dntiilency. 
There are persons who give this plant the name of cunila 
bttbula but, as ’we have already’ stated, they are in error in 
so doing. 

CHAP. 61. (16.) — CUNILA. BUBXJLA : FIVE EBMEDIES. 

In addition to garden cunila,® there are numerous other 
varieties of it employed in medicine. That known to us as 

cunila bubula/^ has a very similar seed to that of penny- 
royal. This seed, chewed and appHed topically, is good for 
wounds : the plaster, however, must not be taken off till the 
fifth day. Tor the stings of serpents, this plant is ■ taken in 
wine, and the leaves of it are bruised and applied to the 

^ Until recently, the bark was employed in .the Materia Medica, m a 
diuretic: it is now no longer used. 

® OrLovage. See B. xix-.c. 60 . 

In B, xlx. c. 50, where he states that Cratew has given to the wild 
Ligtt«ticimi the name of GunEa bubula, or “ ox cumla/’ ■ 

S'.;e B. xix. c. 5U. 
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woliBd; 'wMeh. is also- nibbed witli' tlieiii as a friction. The 
tortoise/ wben ' about to engage in. combat with the serpent^ 
eniplo3*s this' plant- as a preserxative against the effects of its. 
sting ; some persons, for this reason, have given it the name of 
panacea.” It has the effect also of dispersing tumours and, 
maladies of the male organs, the leaves being dried for the 
purpose, or else beaten up fresh and applied to the part affected. 
For. every purpose for which it is employed ,it comhines re- 
markably well with' wine. 

CHAP. 62 .— ctJKinA gallikacia,. or obigai^ijm : rive remedies. 

There is another variety, again, known to our people as 
*'hcimila gaIiinacea,”^kaEd to the Greeks as Heracleotic origa- 
niiiiii-' Beaten up with salt, this plant is good for the eyes; 
and it is a remedy for cough and affections of the liver. 
Mixed with meal, and taken as a broth, with oil and vine- 
gar, it is good for pains in the side, and the stings of serpents 
in particular. 

CHAP. 63 .— CUHILAGO .* EIGHT REMEDIES. 

There is a third species, also, Imown to the Greeks as male 
cunila,” and to us as ^^cuniiago.”^^ This plant has a foetid smell, 
a ligneous root, and a rough leaf. Of all the varieties of cunila, 
this one, it Is said, is possessed of the most actiye properties* 
If a handful of it is throwm anywhere, all the beetles in the 
house, they say, will be attracted to it ; and, taken in vinegar 
and water, it is good for the stings of scorpions more particularly. 
It is stated, also, that if a person is rubbed with three leaves 
of it, steeped in oil, it will have the effect of keeping all ser- 
pents at a distance. 

OEAP. 64 .— SORT CUIODA': THREE REMEDIES* LIBAROTIS I , 

■ THREE EEM.ED.IES. 

The variety, on the other hand, known as soft^"^ cimila, has a 

See B. viii, ce. 41 and 44. 

Universal remedy, or ‘^all-heaU" 

Or “ Poultry cunila the Origanum Ileracleoticum of Linnaeus. 

jSeg 3 . 2 ;.^^ c. 32, . . . 

An IJmbeilifera, Fee says, of the modern genus Gonyza. See B. xvi. 
e. 32. ' 

Fee is of opiuion that Pliny has here confounded “cunila” with 
“conyza,” and that he means the utKpd of Dioscorides, B. iii. c. 

136, the KSiwi^a BiJXvs of Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. B. vi, c. 2, supposed 
to be the Inula pulicum of Liniiseus. See B. xxi. c. 32. 
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more velvety leaf, and brandies covered witb tborns ; when 
rubbed it has just the smell of honey, and it adheres to the 
fingers when touched. There is another land, again, known 
to us as libanotis,’’^^ a name which it owes to the resem- 
blance of its smell to that of frankincense. Both of these plants, 
taken in wine or vinegar, are antidotes for the stings of serpents. 
Beaten up in water, also, and sprinkled about a place, they kill 
fleas. 

CHAP. 65. CULTIVATED CUNILA ; THEEE KBMEDIES, MOUNTAIN 

CUNILA ; SEVEN EEMEDIES. 

Cultivated cunila” has also its medicinal uses. The juice 
of it, in combination with rose oil, is good for the ears ; and 
the plant itself is taken in drink, to counteract the efiects of 
violent blows. 

A variety of this plant is the mountain cunila, similar to wild 
thyme in appearance, and particularly efficacious for the stings of 
serpents. This plant is diuretic, and promotes the lochial dis- 
charge ; it aids the digestion, too, in a marvellous degree. Both 
varieties have a tendency to sharpen the appetite, even when 
persons are troubled with indigestion, if taken fasting in drink : 
they are good, too, for sprains, and, taken with barley-meal, and 
vinegar and water, they are extremely useful for stings inflicted 
by wasps and insects of a similar nature. 

We shall have occasion to speak of other varieties of liba- 
notis^® in their appropriate places. 

CHAP. 66. (17.)— PIPEEITIS, OE SILIOUASTEUM ; EIVE EEMEDIES, 

Piperitis,^® which we have already mentioned as being called 

siliquastrum,’^ is taken in drink for epilepsy. Castor*^ 
used to give a description of it to the following effect : The 

stalk of it is long and red, with the knots lying close together ; 
the leaves are similar to those of the laurel, and the seed is white 

A variety of Conyza. See B. xxi. c. 32. 

Dioscorides, B. iii, c. 136, says the same of the KQvvt^a pnKpd, oi 

small conyza.’* 

The Satureia thymbra of LinnJBus. See B. xix. c. 50. 

Ictus,*’ possibly “ stings.” 

See the preceding Chapter : also B. xix. c. 62, and B. xxi. e. 32, 

20 Perhaps Indian pepper, the Capsicum annnum of Botany. See B, 

xix. c. 62. . ■ 

21 Pqj. gome account of Castor, the botanist, see the end of this Book* 
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.and slender, like pepper in tasted* H.e described it also as 
being beneficial to the gums and teetb, imparting sweetness 
to the breath, and dispelling fiat iilency. 

■ CHAE. 67. OEIOA^fTTM, OSJ-mS, OE PEASIOn" : SIX BEMEDIES. ^ 

Origanum, which, as we have already stated, rivals cuniia in 
fiavoiir, includes many varieties employed in medicine. Onitis/^ 
or prasion/Ms the name given to one of these, which is not 
unlike hyssop in appearance : it is employed more particu- 
larly, with warm, water, for gnawing pains at the stomach, and 
for mdlgestion. Taken in white wine it is good for the stings 
of spiders and scorpions ; and, applied with vinegar and oil, in 
wool, it is a cure for sprains and bruises. 

CHAP, 6$. TEAGOniGAXUM : 3X[KE BEMEDIES. 

Tragoriganum^® bears a strong resemblance to wild thyme. 
It is diuretic, dispemes tumours, and taken in drink is extremely 
efficacious in cases of poisoning by mistletoe and stings by ser- 
pents. It is very good for acid eructations from tbe stomach, 
and for the thoracic organs. It is given also for a cough, with 
honey, as well as for pleurisy and peripneumony. 

CHAP. 69.— THBEE VABIETIES OP HEBACLEOTIC OBIGAHITM : 

THIRTY REMEDIES. 

Heraclium,^® again, comprehends three varieties; the first, 

2*- Or Wild Marjoram. See B. six, c. 50. 

So called, Xieander says, from being sought with avidity by the ass, 
It is the Origanum onites of limiaeus. 

The Prasiou, or green plant,” mentioned by Hippocrates and Tbeo- 
pbrastus, is not identical. Fee says, with the Origanum onitis, it being the 
Marrubiiim Creticum, or peregrmum of modern botanists. To add to tbe 
confusion of these names, we find Pliny stating, in c. 69, that the name of 
“ prasion” wsis given also by the Greeks to his second species of Hera- 
elium, and that of “ onitis” to the Ileraclinm Heracleoticura. 

2 & ()j. ‘f Goaf s origanum the Thymus tragoriganum of Linnaeus. Dios- 
corides mentions two kinds of tragoriganum, one of which ha:s been sup- 
posed by Clusius to be the Thymus Tuastichina of Liimmus, and the otlier 
the Stachys |;'lutinosa of Limiieus; Zanoni being the first author who pro- 
mulgated this opinion ; from which Fee, however, dissents. 

26 Or Heraeleotic origanum : see o. 62 of this Book. Pliny here con- 
. founds several distinct plants, and, as Fee observes, the whole account is 
ill hopeless confusion. 

27 Probably the Origanum Heracleoticmn of Linnsous, mentioned in c. 62. 
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Chap. 69.] 

•whicli is tlie darkest, has br6ader leaves than the others, and is 
of a glutinous nature ; the second,^ -which has leaves of a more 
slender form, and not unlike sampsuchum^^* in appearance, is 
bv some persons called prasion/® in preference : the third*^ 
is of an intermediate nature between the other two, but is 
less efficacious for medicinal purpose-s than either. ' But tbe 
best kind of all is that of Crete, for it has a particularly agree- 
able smell; the next best being that of Smyrna, which has 
even a more powerful odour than the last. The Heracleotic 
origanum, however, known by the name of ** onitis,’’ is the 
one that is the most esteemed for taking in drink* 

Origanum, in general, is emploj^ed for repelling serpents ; 
and it is given boiled to persons suffering from wounds. Taken 
in drink, it is diuretic; aud mixed with root of panax, it is 
given for the cure of raptures and convulsions,. In combina- 
tion with figs or hyssop, it is prescribed for dropsical patients 
in doses of one acetabulum, being reduced by boiling to one 
sixth. It is good also for the itch,®® prurigo, and leprosy, 
taken just before the bath. The juice of it is injected into the 
ears with milk ; it being a cure, also, for affections of the 
tonsils and the uvula, and for ulcers of the head. A decoction 
of it, taken -with the ashes in wine, neutralizes poison by 
opium, or gj-psum.®^ Taken in doses of one acetabulum, it re- 
laxes the bowels. It is applied as a liniment for bruises and 
for tooth-ache; and mixed wdth honey and nitre, it imparts 
whiteness to the teeth. It has the effect, also, of stopping 
bleeding at the nose. • 

A decoction of this plant, with harley-meal, is employed for 
imposthumes of the parotid glands ; and, beaten up with nut- 
galls and honey, it is used for roughness of the trachea: the 
leaves of it, with honey and salt, are good, too, for the spleen. 
Boiled with vinegar and salt, and taken in small doses, it at- 

28 The Marrabium Creticum, or peregrinum, probably, a yoriety of 
horelioimd. See c. 67. 

See B. siii. c. 2, and B. xv. e. ,7. 

23 xiie Origanum onites oflimiaus, probably. See c. 67. 

Fee says that a strong infusion of pepperwort lias been used in France 
for the itch, with successtui results. . 

31 Siilphatc of lime, which, as Fee remarks, though insoluble, does hot 
act as a poison, but causes a derangement of the digestive functions. The* 
wines of the Romans wei’c evtcnsiveiy treated with this' substance, and we 
have seen in B, xviii. that it was used as an ingredient in their bread.'-' , 
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teniiates the phlegm, when very thick and Hack ; and beaten, 
up with oil, it is injected into the nostrils for jaundice. When 
persons are affected with lassitude, the body is well rubbed 
with it, care being taken not to touch the abdomen. Used with 
pitch, it is a cure for epinyctis, and, applied with a roasted 
hg, it brings boils to a head. Employed with oil and vinegar, 
and barlej^-meal, it is good for scrofulous swellings ; and ap- 
plied topically in a %, it is a cure for pains in tbe sides. 
Beaten up, and applied with vinegar, it is employed as a lini- 
ment for bloody fluxes of the generative organs, and it accele- 
rates the locMal discharge after child-birth. 

CHAP. 70.— DITTANDRR : THEEIH IffilffElDIES. 

Bittander^^ is generally considered to rank among the caustic 
plants. It is owing to this property that it clears the skin of the 
face, not, however, without excoriating it ; though, at the same 
time, the excoriations are easily healed by employing Avax and 
rose oil. It is owing to this property, too, that it always re- 
moves, without difficulty, leprous sores and itch-scabs, as well 
as the sears left by ulcers. It is said, that in cases of tooth- 
ache, if this plant is attached to the arm on the suffering side, 
it will have the effect of drawing the pain to it. 

CHAP. 7L — GITH, OR MELANTHION : TWEKTY-THEEE BEMEDIES. 

GitH^ is by some Greek writers called melanthion,’’®'^ and 
by others melaspermon.’*^“ That is looked upon as the 
best which has the most pungent odour and is the darkest in 
appearance. It is employed as a remedy for Avounds made by 
serpents and scorpions : I flmd that for this purpose it is ap- 
plied topically with vinegar and honey, and that by burning 
it serpents are kept at a ffistance,^® It is taken, also, in doses 
of one drachma for the bites of spiders. Beaten up, and smelt 
at in a piece of linen cloth, it is a cure for running at the nos- 
trils; and, applied as a liniment with vinegar and injected 

33 Bittander, or pepperwort *. the tepidium latifolium of Linnaeus. 

33 Of femiei-flower : the Nigella sativa of Liruiffius. Bee suggests that 
its name, is from the ancient Egyptian. 

« “ Bkek tower.” 35 “ Black seed.” 

3® It is no longer used in medicine, but it is esteemed as a seasoning in 
the East. All that Pliny states as to its medicinal properties, Fee con- 
siders to be erroneous. Tlie action of the seed is irritating, and reduced 
to powder, it causes sneezing. 
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into tlie nostriisy it dispels liead-aclie. ‘With oil of iris it is 
good for deflexions and temours, of the eyes, and a decoc- 
tion of it vinegar is a cure for tooth-aclie. Beaten up 
and applied .topically, ' or else chewed,. ■ it is used for ulcers 
of . the mouth, and combined wnth vinegar, it is good fb.r 
leprous sores and ..freckles on the skin.' 'Taken- in drink, with 
the addition of nitre, it is good for hardness 'of breathing, and, 
employed as a limment, . for indurations,, tumours of long 
standing, and suppurations. Taken 'several . days in succession, 
it augments the milk in women who are nursing. - 

The juice of this plant is coiieeted^®- in "the .s.ame manner as 
that of henbane; and, like it, if taken in. too., large doses, it 
acts as a poison, a surprising fact, seeing that the seed is held 
in esteem as a most agreeable seasoning 'for bread.^® The seed 
cleanses the eyes also, acts as a diuretic, -and promotes the nieii- 
struai discharge ; and not only this, but I find it stated' also, that 
if thirty grains only are attached to the body, in a linen cloth, 
it wdli have the effect of accelerating the after-birth. ' Itis- 
staled, also, that beaten up in urine, it is' a cure tor corns on 
the feet ; and that wheii burnt it kills gnats and flies with the 

Slliclh 

C1IA1\ 72 ,‘ — AXISE : SIXTT-OXE 'EEMEDIES. 

Anisep^*^ too, one of the comparatively small number of plants 
that have been eoi3anie.nded by Pythagoras, is 'taken in wine, 
either raw or bo.iled, for the - stings of scorpions. Both green 
and dried, it,, is held in high repute, as an ingredient in all sea- 
sonings and .s.auees, and we find it, placed beneath the under- 
crust, of bread'."^ Pat with bitter-almonds into the cloth 
strainers^" for filtering wine,, it imparts an agreeable flavour to 
the wine : . it ha,s the efiect, also,, of sweetening- the breath, and 
removing all. bad odours from the -mouth, it* chewed in the 
morning with siB.ymion^^ and a little honey, the mouth being 
then rinsed 'with .wane.,' .' 

This plant imparts a youthful look^^ to.- the features ; and if 

-3'^ See B.'Xxy. c. 17. See B. 'xix. c.'52. 

. The Piinpiiiella anisiiiu of Liim^ii-s. 

It is still used in suiiie coiia tries, as a seasoning with wMch bread and 
pastry are powdered. ’*2 ■ .gg^ xiv. c. 28, 

See B. xix. ce. 48 and 62 : also B. .sxTii. c. 97. 

T.liis and the next statement ai'e utterly fabulo-iis. 
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suspended '.to ihe pillow, so as to be smelt by a person when 
asleep, it will prevent all disagreeable dreams. It bas tbe 
effect of promoting tbe appetite, also — for this, too, bas been 
made by luxury one of tbe objects of art, ever since labour bas 
ceased to stimulate it. It is for these various reasons that it 
bas received tbe name of anicetum,^^^^ given to it by some. 

CHAP. 73 .- — WHEUn THE BEST AXISE IS POITXl): VARIOtTS BEMEDIES 
DEIIIVEI) PROM THIS PLANT. 

The most esteemed anise is that of Crete, and, next to it, 
that of Egypt. This plant is employed in seasonings to sup- 
ply the place of lovage ; and the perfume of it, when burnt 
and inlialed, alleviates beadacbe. Evenor prescribes an appli- 
cation of tbe root, pounded, for defluxions of tbe eyes ; and 
lollas employs it in a similar manner, in combination with 
saffron and wine, or else beaten up by itself and mixed with 
polenta, for violent defluxions and tbe extraction of such ob- 
jects as have got into tbe eyes : applied, too, as a liniment in 
water, it arrests cancer of tbe nose. Mixed with hyssop and 
oxymel, and employed as a gargle, it is a cure for quinsy; 
and, in combination with rose oil, it is used as an injection for 
the ears. Parelied anise purges off phlegm from tbe chest, and, 
if taken with honey, it is better still. 

Eor a cough, beat up fifty bitter almonds, shelled, in honey, 
with one acetabulum of anise. Another very easy remedy, 
too, is to mix three dracbmm of anise with two of poppies and 
some honey, apiece tbe size of a bean being taken three times 
a-day. Its main excellence, however, is as a carminative; 
hence it is that it is so good for flatulency of tbe stomach, 
griping pains of tbe intestines, and coeliac affections. A de- 
coction of it, smelt at and drunk, arrests hiccup, and a decoc- 
tion of tbe leaves removes indigestion. A decoction of it with 
parsley, if applied to tbe nostrils, will arrest sneezing. Taken 
in drink, anise promotes sleep, disperses calculi of the bladder, 
aiTests vomiting and swelling of tbe viscera, and acts as an 
excellent pectoral for aflections of tbe chest, and of tbe dia- 

Unconquerable/ V from tbe Greek a, and wKaw, “to con- 

quer/* Fee thinks that the word is a diminutive of “ anisura,” which, 
ac.cording to some persons, is a derivative from “ the Arabic name 

< f the plant. Dioscorides gives the name “ aiiicetimi” to dill, and not to 
anise. 
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pbragiBy wkere the body is tightly laced. It is beneficial, also, 
to poEr a decoction of it, in oil, npon the bead for bead-acbe. 

It is generally thoEgbt that there is nothing in existence 
more beneficial to the abdomen and intestines than anise ; for 
which reason, it is giTen, parched, for dysentery and tenesmns. 
Some persons add opium to these ingredients, and prescribe 
three pills a-day, the size of a bean, with one cyathus of wine. 
Bieuches. has employed the juice of this plant for lumbago, 
and prescribes the seed of it, pounded with mint, for dropsy 
and cmliac affections : Evenor recommends, the root, also, for 
affections of the kidneys. Baiion, the herbalist, employed it, 
with parsley, as a cataplasm for women in labour, ^ as also for 
pains of the uterus ; and, for women in labour, he pre- 
scribes a decoction' of anise and dill to be taken in drink. It 
is used as a liniment also in cases of phrenitis, or else applied 
fresh gathered and mixed with polenta j in which form it is 
used also for infants attacked with epilepsy'*® or convulsions. 
Pythagoras, indeed, assures us that persons, so long as they 
hold this plant in the hand, will never be attacked with epi- 
lepsy", for which reason, as much of it as possible should be 
planted near the house ; he says, too, that women who inhale 
the odour of it have a more easy delivery, it being his advice 
also, that, immediately after they are delivered, it should be 
given them to drink, with a sprinkling of polenta. 

Sosimenes employed this plant, in combination with vinegar, 
for all kinds of indurations, and for lassitude he prescribes a 
decoction of it in oil, with the addition of nitre. The same 
writer pledges his word to ail wayfarers, that, if they take 
aniseed in their dxink, they will be comparatiyely exempt 
from fatigue^’ on their jonrney. Heraclides prescribes a pinch 
of aniseed with three fingers, for inflations of the stomach, to 
be taken with two oholi of castoreum in honied wine ; and he 
recommends a similar preparation for inflations of the abdomen 
and intestines. In cases of orthopnoea, he recommends a pinch 
■of aniseed with three fingers, and the mme quantity of hen- 
bane, to be mixed in asses^-milk, : It is tbe advice of many to 
those who are liable to vomit, to take, at dinner, one ace- 

^ A mere fable, as F& remarks. , 

... A fiction., without any foundation in truth, ■ 

See B. viii, c. 47, and B. xxxii. ce. 13, 23, 24, and 28. ■ 

^ Fee evidently mistakes the meaning of this pass.age, and censure, 

' Ton. IT. ■ ■ T 
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tabulum of aoiseed and .ten iaiirel-IeaveSy tlie .whole to. be 
beaten up and drank in water. 

Anise, chewed and applied warm, or else taken with, casto- 
ream in oxym.el, allays suffocations of the uterus. It ako 
dispels vertigo after child-birth, taken wdth a pinch of cucum- 
kn- seed in three fingers and the same . quantity' of linseed, in 
three cyathi of white, wine* . Tlepolemiishas employed a pinch 
of aniseed and .' fennel in three ^ fingers, .mixed with vinegar 
and one cyathus of -honey, for .the cure of quartan. fever. . Ap-. 
plied topically with bitter almonds, aniseed is. beneficial tor 
maladies of the joints. There are some persons who look upon 
it as, by nature, an antidote to the venom of the asp. It is a 
diuretic, assuages thirst, and acts as an aphrodisiac. Taken in 
wine, it promotes a gentle perspiration, and it has the property 
of protecting cloth from the ravages of moths. The more 
recently it has been gathered, and the darker its colour, the 
greater are its virtues: still, however, it is injurious to the 
stomach, except when suffering from flatulency. 

CHAP. 74 . ( 18 .) — dill: xinb ebmedies. 

DilF acts also as a carminative, allays gripings of the sto- 
mach, and arrests looseness of the bowels. The roots of this 
plant are applied topically in water, or else in wdne, for de- 
fiuxions of the eyes. The seed of it, if smelt at while boil- 
ing, will arrest hiccup ; and, taken in water, it dispels indi- 
gestion. The ashes of it arc a remedy for swellings of the 
uvula ; but the plant itself weakens tlie eyesight and the ge- 
nerative powers. 

CEAP 7 5-.— “SACOPHKinat, OB.' SAGAPEXOX : TH I ETUEN E.EMEBiES. ' , . 

The sacopenium which grows in Italy is totally different 
from that which comes from beyond sea. This last, in ket, 
is similar to gum ammoniac, and is known as sagapenon.’^^^ 
Pliny for spt:aking of anise as an emetic. On the contrary, he here pre- 
scribes it to counteract vomiting, and he has previously stated, in this 
Chapter, that it vomiting. 

The Anethnra graveolens of Linnceiis ; originally a native of the hot 
climates. Its properties are very similar to those of anise. 

Or Sagapenum. This is a tetid gum-rosin, imported from Persia and 
Alejtindria, and supposed, though witiioiit sufficient proof; Fee says, to be 
the produce of the Ferula Persica. It is ocousionally used in medicine as a 
stiiinilutiiig expectorant. In odour it somewhat resembles assafbec, Ida, 
only it is much weaker. Galen speaks of it as the produce of a Ferula, 
It acts iilso as a purgative and a vermifuge. 
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, ■ ^'^Sacopeniiim is good for pains of the sides and chesty , for 
conTnlsions, coughs of long standing, expectorations, and 
swellings of the thoracic organs.: it is a cure also for vertigo, 
palsy, opisthotony, affections of the spleen and loins, and for 
shivering .fits. For suffocations of the uterus, this plant is 
given. .in vinegar to smell at ;.. in addition to which, it is some- 
times, administered in drink, or employed as a triction with, 
oil ,. It is a good antidote, also, .for medicaments of a noxious 
nature* 

CHAP. 76, — THJB WHITE POPPV: THBEE KEMEDIES. THE 

BEACK POPPY: EIGHT REMEDIES. B.E.MARKS ON STEEP. 

OPIUM, remarks in disfavour op., the potions 

KNOWN AS ^‘anodynes, PEB-RIP GOES,.. DIGESTIVES, AND 

CffiLlACS.” IN WHAT WAY THE a-UIG.ES OP -THESE PLANTS 

ARE TO BE CO.nLEGTED. 

We have already®^ stated that there are three varieties of 
the cultivated poppy, and, on the same occasion, .we promised 
to describe the wild kinds. With reference to the cuiti^ted 
varieties, the calyx^'^ of the white^ P<>.PPy is pounded, and ’ is 
taken in wine a-s a soporific ; the seed of it is a cure, also, &r 
elephantiasis. ' The blaek-'^^ poppj nets as a soporific, by tiie 
juice which exudes from incisions^' made in the stalk— at the 
time when the plant is beginning to flower, Biagoras says ; 
but when the blossom has gone off', according to lollas. This 
is done at the tliird^® hour, in a clear, still, day, or, in other 
words, when the dew has thoroughly dried upon the poppy. It 
is recommended to make the incision just beneath the head 

See B. sii. c. 56, and B. xix. e. 52. Some writers have supposed, 
hut apparently without any guffieient authority, that this is the Ferula com- 
niuais of Liiinjeiis. Fee is of opinion that one of the XJmheiliferm is meant. 

» In B. xix. c. 53. 

It is probable, F6e says, that Pliny does not intend here to speak of 
tlie cali/jc as understood by modern botanists, but the c&rolia of the plant. 
The calyx disappears immediately after the plant has blossomed-; and ■ is 
never employed by medical men at the present da)’, who confine themselves, 
to the heads or .capsules. 

" ® Th.e variety ' Album of the Papaver sonmiferom. ' See B. xix, c. 53. 

' The .variety A, nigrum, of the Papaver somniferum of Decandolie. ' 
The.iiieisions are made in the capsules, and towards the upper part 
of the peduncle. The account given by Pliny, ^ 'Fee remarks, diners but 
little from that.by Escmpfer, in .the early part of last century. , 

Nine in the morning* 

T 2 
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and calyx of the plant; tliis being the only kind, Jn fact, into 
the bead of wbicb the incision is made. This juice, like tbat 
of any other plant, is received in wool or else, if it is in 
very minute quantities, it is scraped off with the thumb nail 
just as it is from the lettuce, and so again on the following 
day, witb tbe portion that has since dried there. If obtained 
from tbe poppy in sufficiently large quantities, this juice 
thickens, after which it is kneaded out into lozenges, and dried 
in the shade. This juice is possessed not only of certain sopo- 
rific qualities, but, if taken in too large quantities, is productive 
of sleep unto death even : the name given to it is opium/’^ 
It was in this way, we learn, that tbe father of P. Licinius 
Csecina, a man of Prsetorian rank, put an end to bis life at 
liuvilum^^ in Spain, an incurable malady having rendered 
existence quite intolerable to him. Many other persons, too, 
have ended their lives in a similar way. It is for this reason 
that opium has been so strongly exclaimed against by Dia- 
goras and Erasistratus ; for they have altogether condemned 
it as a deadly poison, forbidding it to be used for infusions 
even, as being injurious to the sight. Andreas says, in addi- 
tion to this, that tbe only reason why it does not cause instan- 
taneous blindness, is the fact that they adulterate it at Alex- 
andria. In later times, however, tbe use of it has not been 
disapproved of — witness the celebrated preparation known as 
‘^diacodion.*’®^ Lozenges are also made of ground poppy- 
seed, which are taken in milk as a soporific.®^ The seed is 
employed, too, with rose-oil for head-ache ; and, in combination 
with that oil, is injected into the ears for ear-ache. Mixed 
with woman’s milk, this seed is used as a liniment for 
gout; tbe leaves, too, are employed in a similar manner; 
Taken in vinegar, the seed is prescribed as a cure for erysipelas 
and wounds. 

For my own part, however, I do not approve of opium 

^ This plan, Ffee thinks, would not be attended with advantage. 

^ A name, probably, of Eastern origin, and now universally employed, 

6! Bilbilis” has been suggested. 

^ Syrop of white poppies was, till recently, known as shop of diaco- 
diiim. Opium is now Universally regarded as one of the most important 
ingredients of the Materia Mediea. 

Poppy-seedj in reality, is not possessed of any soporific qualities what- 
ever. This discovery, however, was only made in the latter part of the 
last century, by the French eheDiist, Eosier. 
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entering iato tlie composition of . eye-salves,®^ and still less of 
the preparations from it known as, febrifuges,®® digestives, and 
ccBliacs : the black poppy, however, , is very generally pre- 
scribed, in wine, for cceliac affections. All the cultivated* 
poppies are larger than the others, and the form of the head 
is round. In the wild poppy the head is elongated and small, 
but it is possessed of more. active®^ properties than the others in 
every respect. This head is often boiled, and the decoction ot 
it taken to promote sleep, the face being fomented also with 
the water. The best poppies are grown in dry localities, and 
where it seldom rains. 

When the heads and leaves of the poppy are boiled together, 
the name given to the decoction is ** meconinm it is much 
less powerful, however, in its effects than opium. 

The principal test®® of the purity of opium is the smell, 
which, when genuine, is so penetrating as to be quite insup- 
portable. The next best test is that obtained by lighting it at 
a lamp ; upon which it ought to burn with a clear, brilliant 
flame, and to give out a strong odour w^hen extinguished ; a 
thing that never happens when opium has been drugged, for, 
in such case, it lights with the greatest difficulty, and the 
flame repeatedly goes out. There is another way of testing 
its genuineness, by winter ; for, if it is pure, it wEi float like a 
thin cloud upon the surface, but, if adulterated, it will unite in 
the form of blisters on the water. But the most surprising 
thing of all is the fact, that the sun’s heat in summer furnishes 
a test; for, if the drug is pure, it will sweat and gradually 
melt, till it has all the appearance of the juice w^en fresh 
gathered. 

Mnesides is of opinion that the best way of preserving 
opium is to mix henbane seed with it ; others, again, recom- 
mend that it should be kept with beans. 

d* Gollyms.^' 

^‘ Lexipyretos/’ ‘‘peptieas,” and “ ccnliacas’* — Greek appellations. 

The type of the cultivated poppy is the Papaver somniferum of 
Liimagus.; ■ 

: ' ®VThis,'' Fee says, is a matter of doubt. 

From a “poppy.” Tournefort has described this kind of 
opium obtained by decoction ; it is held in little esteem. 

, ® Fee remarks, that this account of the tests, of opium is correct in the 
.exkeine., 
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CHAP. 77. (19.) THE POPPY CALLED EH<EA.S. : TWO EEMEBIES^ 

The poppy whieli we haye^® spoken of under the names of 
“ rh(Bas^^ and the /Verratie*’ poppy, forms an intermediate va- 
riety between the cultivated and the wild poppy ; for it grows 
in the fields, it is true, but it is self-set nevertheless. Some 
persons eat^^ it, calyx and all, immediately after it is gathered. 
This plant is an extremely powerful purgative : five heads of 
it, boiled in three semi-sextarii of wine, and taken in drink, 
have the eifect of producing sleep. 

CHAP. 78.~-~THE WILD POPPY CALLED CEEATITIS, GLADCIUM, OE 
■ . ■ PAKALIXJM‘ : SIX EEMEDIES. 

There is one variety of wild poppy known as ceratitis.”^^ 
It is of a black colour, a cubit in height, and has a thick root 
covered with bark, with a head resembling a small bud, bent 
and pointed at the end like a horn. The leaves of this plant 
are smaller and thinner than those of the other wild poppies, 
and the seed, which is very diminutive, is ripe at harvest! 
Taken with honied wine, in doses of half an acetabulum, the 
seed acts as a purgative. The leaves, beaten up in oil, are a 
cure for the white’® specks which form on the eyes of beasts 
of burden. The root, boiled down to one half, in doses of one 
acetabulum to two sextarii of water, is prescribed for maladies 
of the loins and liver, and the leaves, employed with honey, 
are a cure for carbuncles. 

Some persons give this kind of poppy the name of glau- 
cion,’’ and others of ^^ paralium,'”^ for it grows, in fact, in 
spots exposed to exhalations from the sea, or else in soils of a 
nitrous nature. 

CHAP. 79. — ^THE WILD POPPY CALLED HEEACLUTM, OE APHEOX : 

POHE EEMEDIES. DIACODION. 

There is another kind’® of wild poppy, known as ^'heraclion’^ 

la B. zix. c. 53. Tho Papaver rhosas of Liaassus : the field poppy- 
corn poppy, or com rose. r rr./? 

n Theophrastus says that it has just the taste of wild eadiye. Pee re- 
marks that the peasants of Treves eat the leaves of this poppy while young. 

The Glaucium Corniculatma of Persooa; the horned poppy, or glau- 
cium. This Fee remarks, is not a poppy in reality, hut a species of the 
genus Chelidonium. The juice is an irritating poison, and the seed Is said 
to act as an emetic. u Argema." n u the sea-shore.** 

mt a poppy, hut the Euphorbia estda of Liun^us, a spurge. The 
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l»j some persons, and as ^^ apliron” by others, ■ The leaTes of 
it, will'll seen fi'om a distance, Imxe ali the appearance of spar- 
rows the root lies on the surface of the ground, and the seed 
lias exactly the colour of This plant is used fur the 

purpose of bleaching linen cloths- in summer. ' It is bruised 
in a mortar for epik'psy, being given in wbite wine, in doses 
of one acetabulum, and acting asAtn emetic. 

This plant is extremely useful,, al^o, for the composition o,f 
the medicament known as ** diacodion/’™ -and arteriacef ’ 
This preparation is made with one. hundred and'twenty hetids^-’ 
of this or any other kind of wild poppy, steepe-d for two days 
in three sextarii of rain water, after which they are boiled in 
it. You must then dry the heads; which done, boil them 
down with honey to one half, at a slow he.at. More recently, 
there have been added to the mixture, six drachma of saffron, 
hypoeisthis,^^ fnaikineense, and gum acacia, with one sextarius 
of raisin wine of Crete. All this, however, is only so much 
ostentation; for the virtue of this simple and ancient prepare- 
tion depends solely upon the poppy and the honey. 

CHAP. 80. — THE POP,Fr CALLED TITIIYMALO-X, OE PAmiLlOX : T1LB:E£ 
EEMEDIES, 

There is- a third kind, .again, called titbymalon some 

milky juice found in tlia stalk and leaves iiave caused it to he classed 
among the poppies, as other varieties of Euphorbiaceae appear to have 
been, among the wiki lettuces. 

Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. B. ix. c. 31, compares this plant with the 
Strutbium — (see B. xix. c. 18), Pliny, or his scribes, have supposed him 
to be speaking of the or ‘‘sparrow” — hence the present mistake. 

The Strutbium itself has received that name from the resemblance which 
its flower hears to a bird with the wings expanded. 

Hence its name, “ aphron.” 

See B. xix. c. 4. Pliny has here mistaken a passage of Theophrastus, 
Hist. Plant. .B. ix. c* 31 ; where he attributes this quality to the Struthiuia, 
and not .the Heraelium. ' ' , 

See c. 76 of this Book. It is difficult to conjecture how one of the 
Euphorbiacete, a powerful drastic, could, enter into the composition of a 
soothing pre|)aration, such as the diacodion is said to have been. 

‘‘ Capitibus.” As Fee remarks, the capsules of Euphorbia bear no 
resemblance whatever to the beads of the poppy. Bioscorides, B. iv. c.67, 
similarly confounds these two plants. ... 

See.B. xxvi. c. 31.- 

® See B. xxvi. c. 41. Probably the Euphorbia paralias of Linnaeus, or 
Sea euphorbia. Its medicinal properties are similar to those of the Eu- 
phorbia esula above mentioned. 
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persons give it tlie name of mecon/’ others of paralion.’® 
It has a white leaf, resembling that of flax, and a head the size 
of a bean. It is gathered when the vine is in blossom, and 
dried in the shade. The seed, taken in drink, purges the 
bowels, the dose being half an acetabulum, in honied wine. 
The head of every species of poppy, whether green or dry, used 
as a fomentation, assuages defluxions®^ of the eyes. Opium, if 
taken in pure v,dne immediately after the sting of a scorpion, 
prevents any dangerous results. Some persons, however, at- 
tribute this virtue to the black poppy only, the head or leaves 
being beaten up for the purpose. 

CEAP. 81, (20.) — PORCILLACA OR PUESLAIIS', OTHERWISE CALLED 
PEPLIS: TWENTV- FIVE REMEDIES. 

There is a wild purslain,®^ too, called ^^peplis,’’ not much 
superior in its virtues to the cultivated kind, of which such 
remarkable properties are mentioned. It neutralizes the effects, 
it is said, of poisoned arrows, and the venom of the serpents 
known as hsemorrhois and prester taken with the food and 
applied to the wound, it extracts the poison. The juice, too, 
they say, taken in raisin wine, is an antidote for henbane. 
When the plant itself cannot be procured, the seed of it is 
found to be equally efficacious. It is a corrective, also, of im- 
purities in water; and beaten up in wine and applied topically, 
it is a cure for head-ache and ulcers of the head. Chewed in 
combination with honey, it is curative of other kinds of sores. 
It is similarly applied to the region of the brain in infants, and 
in cases of umbilical hernia ; as also for defluxions of the eyes, 
in persons of all ages, being applied to the forehead and tem- 
ples with polenta. If employed as a liniment for the eyes, 
milk and honey are added, and when used for proptosis of 

^ The fructiferous heads of the Euphorhiacese, thus employed, would, 
as remarks, be productive of most disastrous results. 

^ The Euphorbia peplis of Linnaeus. 

See B. xiii. c. 40. By Dioscorides, B. iv. c. 165, all these virtues are 
attributed exclusively to the cultivated purslain. Indeed, there is no ana- 
logy b^ween the properties of the two plants ; though neither of them 
is possessed of the wonderful virtues as antidotes here mentioned, and they 
would only increase the sufferings of asthmatic patients. 

^ As to this serpent, see Lucan’s Pharsalia, B. ix. 1. 722, ef se^. 

A kind of spreading tumour, which, according to Scribonius Largus, 
would appear as if about to force the eye out of the socket. Fee remarks, 
that this malady is no longer known. 
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the eyesj the leaves are beaten tip with bean-sliells. In coia- 
biiiatioa with jjolenta, salt, an,ci vinegar, it is employed a.s a 
fomentation for blisters. 

Chewed raw, pnrslain reduces nlcerations of the month and 
gam-boils, and cures tootb-acbe ; a decoction of it is good, too, 
for ulcers of the tonsils. Some persons have added a little 
myrrh to it, when so employed. Chewed, it strengthens such 
teeth as may happen to be loose, dispels crudities,' imparte ad« 
ditional strength to the voice, and allays thirst. Used with nut- 
galis, linseed, and hoiiej% in equal proportions, it ^sutges pains 
in the neck ; and, combined with honey or Cimolian chalk, it is 
good for diseases of tlie maraillee. The seed of it, taken with 
honey, is btuieficial for asthma. Eaten in salads,* this plant 
is very strengthening to the stomach, ■ .In burning fevers, ap- 
plications of it are made with polenta ; in addition to which, 
if chewed, it will cool and refresh the intestines. It arrests 
vomiting, also, and for dysentery and abscesses, it is eaten with 
vinegar, or else taken with cummin in drink : boiled, it is good 
for tenesmus. Taken eitlier in the food or drink, it is good for 
epilepsy ; and, taken in doses of one acetabulum in boiled 
wine,* it promotes the menstrual discharge. Employed, also, 
as a liniment with salt, it is used as a remedy for hts of hot 
gout and erysipelas. 

The juice of this plant, taken in drink, strengthens the kid- 
neys and bladder, and expels intestinal 'worms* In conjunc- 
tion with oil, it is applied, with polenta, to assuage the pain 
of wounds, and it softens indurations of the sinews. Metro- 
dorus, who wrote an Abridgment of Botany,®^ says that it should 
be given after delivery, to accelerate the locbial discharge. It 
is also an antaphrodisiae, and prevents the recurrence of las- 
civious dreams. One of the principal pemonages of Spain, 
whose son has been Fraetor, is in the habit of carrying the root 
of it, to my knowledge, suspended by a string from his neck, 
except when he is taking the bath, for an incurable affection 
of the uvula; a precaution by which he has been spared all 
inconvenience. 

I have found it stated, too, in some authors, that if the head 
is rubbed with a liniment of this plant, there wiE be no de* 

See B. xxxT. c. 57. ' ■ ®^ “ Ac€tariis.” ' 

, Sapa.” . .Grape-juice, boiled down to one third. 
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fluxions perceptible the whole year, through. It is . geaerallj 
thought, however, thatpurslain weakens' the sight.,' 

■ CHAP. 82,— “COEIAXBUR: TWE,NTY-0X'.E REirEUIES. ■ 

There is no wild coriander®- to be found; the best, it is 
generally agreed, is that of Egypt. Taken in drink and a|h 
plied to the wound, it is a remedy for the sting®^ of one kind 
of serpent, known as the amphisbama pounded, it is healin«»> 
also for other wounds, as well as for epinyctis and blisters^ 
Employed in the same state with honey or raisins, it disperses 
all tumours and gatherings, and, beaten up in vinegar, it re- 
movers abscesses of an inflammatory nature. Some persons 
recommend three grains of it to be taken for tertian fevers, just 
before the fit comes on, or else in larger quantities, to he bruised 
and applied to the forehead. There are others, again, who 
think that it is attended with excellent results, to put coriander 
under the pillow before sunrise. 

While green, it is possessed of veiy cooling and refreshing 
properties. Combined with honey or raisins, it is an excellent 
remedy for spreading ulcers, as also for diseases of the testes, 
burns, carbuncles, and maladies of the ears. Applied with 
woman's milk, it is good for defluxions of the eyes ; and lor 
fluxes of the belly and intestines, the seed is taken with water 
in drink ; it is also taken in drink for cholera, with rue. 
Coriander seed, used as a potion with pomegranate juice and 
oil, expels worms in the intestines. 

Xenocrates states a very marvellons fact, if true; he says, 
that if a woman takes one grain of this seed, the menstrual 
discharge will he retarded one day, if two grains, two days, 
and so on, according to the number of grains taken. Marcus 
Yarro is of opinion, that if coriander is lightly pounded, and 
sprinkled over it wuth cummin and vinegar, all kinds of meat 
may be kept in summer without spoiling. 

CHAP. 83.— oeage: poiteteeit eememes. 

Orage,®® again, is found both wild and cultivated. Pytha- 
The Coriandrum sativum of Xinnajus. At the present day, wild cori- 
ander is commonly found in Italy, on uncultivated soils. It may have been 
naturalized, however, Fde thinks, since tbe time of Pliny. 

Nicander says also, that it is a cure for the stings of serpents and 
scorpions, hut there is no truth in the assertion. See B. viii. c. 3d. 

The Atriplex hortensis of Linnseus. Fie thinks that the wild atri- 
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goras lias accused tliis plant of producing dropsy, jaundice, and 
paleness of tlie complexion, and he sa}^ that , it is extremely 
difficult of digestion. He asserts, also, to' its disparagement, 

’■ that every thing that grows near it in the garden is sure to 

he drooping and languid. Diodes and Dionysius have added 
a statement, that it gives birth to numerous diseases, and that it 
should never be boiled without changing the water repeatedly ; 
;i they say, too, that it is prejudicial 'to the stomach, and that 
it is productive of freckles and pimples on the skin* ■ 

I am at a loss to imagine why Solo of Smyrna has stated that 
this plant is cultivated in Italy with the .greatest difficulty. 
J’" Hippocrates ^ prescribes it with beet, m a .pessary for affec- 
^ tions of the uterus ; and Lycus of Keapolis -.recommends it to 

f be taken in drink, in cases of poisoning :hj cantharides. He 

is of opinion, also, that either raw or boiled, it may be advan- 
tageously employed as a liniment for inflammatory swellings, 
incipient boils, and all kinds of indurations ; and that, mixed 
■with oxymel and nitre, it is good for erysipelas and gout. This 
plant, it is said, will bring away mal-formed nails, without 
producing sores. There are some persons who give orage-seed 
with honey for Jaundice, and rub the throat and tonsils with 
I it, nitre being added . as well. They employ it, also, to purge 
I the bowels, and use the seed, boiled, as an emetic,®^ either taken 
by itself, or in conjunction mth mallows or lentils. 

; Wild orage is used for dyeing the hair, as well as the other 

! purposes above enumerated; 

\ CHAP. 84. (21.) — THE MALLOW CALLED MALOEE *. THIETEEK EBME- 

MES. THE ]i:ALrA)W CALLE'D MALACHE : OXE KEMBDY. THE 
' MALLOW CALLED ALTHiEA, OE ELTSTOLOCHIA : EIETY-XiXE BEME- 

DIES. 

Both kinds of mallows,®® on the other hand, the cultivated 
.. ..and the wild, are held in very general esteem. These kinds 
are subdivided, each of them, into two varieties, according • to 

plex .of, PImy is some kind, of Ch,eaopodium, which it 'is now impossible to 
' identify. Orage is more of an. aliment than a medicament. Applied, ex- 

ternally, it is soothing and emollient 
i Be Morb. Mulier.' B. IL, 0 , 157. ' ■ ^ . 

^ It i?roiiId not hare this effect. The statements here given relative .to. 

the 'iirtnes of orage are, in general, considered to he 'correct. - , 

See B. xix. c. 22, , 
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the size of tlie leaf. The cultivated mallow with large leaves 
is known to the Greeks by the name of malope/* the other 
being called malache/*^ — from the circumstance, it is gene- 
rally thought, that it relaxes ® the bowels. ^ The wild ® mallow, 
again, with large leaves and white roots, is called althaea/^ 
and by some persons, on account of its salutary properties, 
‘^plistoiochia.’’* Every soil in which mallows are sown, is 
rendered all the richer thereby. This plant is possessed of re- 
markable virtues,® as a cure for all kinds of stings,® those of 
scorpions, wasps, and similar insects, as well as the bite of the 
shrew-mouse, more particularly ; nay, what is even more than 
this, if a person has been rubbed with oil in which any one of 
the mallows has been beaten up, or even if he carries them on 
his person, he will never be stung. A leaf of mallow put upon 
a scorpion, wdll strike it with torpor. , 

The mallow is an antidote, also, against the poisonous effects 
of white lead ; and applied raw with saltpetre, it extracts 
all kinds of pointed bodies from the flesh. A decoction of it 
with the root, taken in drink, neutralizes the poison of the 
sea-hare,® provided, as some say, it is brought off the stomatih 
by vomiting. 

Other marvels are also related in connection with the mallow, 
but the most surprising thing of all is, that if a person takes 
half a cyathns of the juice of any one of them daily, he will be 


The Malva silvestris of Linnseus, or wild mallow. 

^ The Malva rotundifolia of liauEeus, or round- leaved mallow. 

® From jauXdcTflrw, to “ soften/* or “ relax.^' 

® These wild varieti^ are the same in every respect as the cultivated 
kinds; their essential characteristics not being clianged by cultivation. 
See further as to the Althaa or marsh mallow, at the latter end of this 
Chapter. 

* The meaning of this name appears to be unknown. “ PistolocHa’* is 
a not uncommon reading. 

5 Mallows were commonly used as a vegetable by the ancients ; and are 
so in China and the south of France, at the present day. The mucila- 
ginous principle which they contain renders them emollient and pectoral ; 
they are also slightly laxative. 

® The only benefit resulting from the application of mallows would be 
the reduction of the inflammation ; the plant having no efficacy whatever 
in neutralizing the venom. 

’ Sub-carbonate of lead. The mallow would have little or no effect in 
a case. '■ 

See B. ix. c. 72, and B. xxxii. c. 3, ' 
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exempt from all diseases,® Left to putrefy in- wine, mallows are 
remedial for nmning sores of tte head, and, mixed with honey, 
for lichens and nicerations of the month.; a decoction of the root,^ 
too, is a remedy for dandriff of the head and, looseness of the 
teeth. With the root of the mallow which has a single 
it is a good plan to prick the parts about a tooth when it aches, 
until the pain has ceased. With the addition of human sali¥a, 
the mallow cleanses scrofulous sores, imposthumes of the parotid 
glands, and inflammatory tumours, without producing a wound. 
The seed of it, taken in red wine, disperses phlegm and relieves 
nausea ; and the root, attached to the person with black woo!,, 
is a remedy for affections of the mamillm. Boiled in milk, and 
taken as a pottage, it cures a cough within flve days. 

Sextius Kiger says that mallows are prejudicial . to the sto- 
mach, and Olympias, the Theban authoress, asserts that, em- 
ployed with goose-grease, they are productive of abortion. 
Some persons are of opinion, that a good handful of the leaves, 
taken in oil and wine, promotes the menstrual discharge. At 
all events, it is a well-known fact, that if the leaves are strewed 
beneath a woman in labour, the delivery will be accelerated ; 
but they must be taken away immediately after the birth, or 
prolapsus of the uterus will be the consequence. Mallow-juice, 
also, is given to women in labour, a decoction of it being taken 
fasting in wine, in doses of one hemina. 

Mallow seed is attached to the arms of patients suffering 
from spermatorrhoea ; and, so naturally adapted is this plant 
for the promotion of iustfulness, that the seed of the kind with 
a single stem, sprinkled upon the genitals, will increase the 
sexual desire in males to an infinite degree, according to 
Xenocrates ; who says, too, that if three roots are attached to 
the person, in the vicinity of those parts, they will be produc- 
tive of a similar result. The same writer informs us also, that 
injections of mallows are good for tenesmus and dysentery, and 
for maladies of the rectum even, if used as a fomentation 
only. The juice is given warm to patients afflicted with melan- 

® The same was said in the middle ages, of .the virtues of sage, and ia 
more recent times of the Pauax quinquetblium, the Ginseag of the Chmese. 

'Q, Serenus Sammoaicus speaks of the accumulation of dandriff in the 
hair to such a degree as to form a noxious malady, .He also mentions the 
present remedy, for ii 

. Some commentators have supposed this to he the Jilcea rosa of lin- 
imm ; hut F^e consi4e.rs this opinion' tO' he quite unfounded. 
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csholyvin doses of three, cyathi,^ and to 'insane persons’^ in doses 
of four. One hemina of the decoction is prescribed also, for 
epilepsy d® A warm^ decoction of the juice is employed, too, as 
.a fomentation for ca.]cnlus, t!atiilen.cy, gripings of the, stomach, 
and, opisthotony. 'The- leaves are boiled, and applied with oil, 
as a poultice for erysipelas and burns, and raw, -with bread, to 
arrest mflammation in wounds. A decoction of mallows is 
benefieial for alfections of the sinews and bladder, and for 
gnawing pains of the intestines ; taken, too, as an aliment, or 
an injection, they are relaxing to the uterus, and the decoction, 
taken with oil, hicilitates the passage of the urined^ 

The root of the althsea^^ is even more efficacious for aJl the 
purposes above enumerated, and for convulsions and ruptures 
more particularly. Boiled in water, it arrests looseness of the 
bowels ; and taken in white wine, it is a cure for scrofulous 
sores, imposthuraes of the parotid glands, and inflammations of 
the mamillse. A decoction of the leaves in wine, applied as a 
liniment, disperses inflammatory tumours ; and the leaves, first 
dried, and then boiled in milk, are a speedy cure for a cough, 
however inveterate. Hippocrates prescribes a decoction of the 
root to be drunk by persons wounded or thirsty from loss of 
blood, and the plant itself as an application to wounds, with 
honey and resin. He also recommends it to be employed in a 
similar manner for contusions, sprains, and tumours of the 
muscles, sinews, and joints, and prescribes it to be taken in 
wine for asthma and dysentery. It is a singular thing, that 
water in which this root has been put, thickens when exposed 
in the open air, and congeals like ice. The more recently, 
however, it has been taken up, the greater are the virtues of 
the root.’^ 

It would be of no iise whatever in such eases, Fee says. 

Without any good results, Fde says. 

“ Permeatus suaves facit.” We can only make a vague guess at the 
meaning; as the passage is, most probably, corrupt. 

The Althaea officinalis of Litineeus, or marsb-mallow. Tlie medicinal 
properties are similar to those of the other varieties of the mallow. 

It is the fact, that water, in which mallows are steeped, owing to the 
mucilage of the root, assumes the appearance of milk. 

Fee says that this milky appearance of the water does not depend on 
the freshness of the root y as it is only the aqueous particles that are dried 
up, the mucilage preserving its chemical properties in their original in- 
tegrity.:,. 
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CHAP. 85. — WILD I.VPATHUII OB OXALIS, OTHPBIVISE CALLED 
LAIATHCM CAXTHEiilA’inij OB KUKEX : ONE KEHEB'Y. HYBIiO- 
LAPAXIIITM : TWO UEMEBIES., HIPPOLAPATHEM : SIX BEMEDIES. 
OXTEAPATHITW: FOUR REM KDIES. , 

Lapjithuiii, too, has pretty nearly" the ' same properties. 
There is a wiid^® variety, known ^ to some -as. oxalis/’ 
very similar in taste to the cultivated kind,, wdth pointed 
IcaA^es, a colour like that of white heet, and an extremely 
(liminiitiTC root : oar people call it ** rumex,’*^^ W’hile others, 
again, give it the name of lapathum cantheriniimd* ^^Mixetl 
with axle-grease, this plant is veiy edicacious for scrofu- 
lous sores. There is another kind, ' again, .hardly forming 
a distinct variety, known as oxylapathon,*^"*^^ which resembles 
the ciiltivated kind even more than the last, , though the 
leaves are more pointed and redder : it grows -only in marshy 
spots. Borne authors are found vrho speak of a hydrola- 
pathon/'*'*^'* wdiieh grovrs in the water, they say. . There is also 
another variety, known as liippolapatbon,”^'^ larger than tlie 
cultivated kind, whiter, and more compact. 

The wdid A'arietios of the lapathiim .are a cure*"^ for the 
stings of scorpions, and protect those who carry the plant on 
their person itoin being ■ stung. A. decoction of tliO' root in 
vinegar, employed as a gargle, is heneiicial to the*"^® teeth, and 
if drunk, is a cure for jaundice. The seed is curative of the 
most obstinate maladies of the stomach.^® The root of hip- 
polapathum, in particular, has the property of bringing off 
inalfurmi'd nails ; and tlie seed, taken in wine, in doses of t-wo 
drachm®, is a core for dysentery. The seed of oxylapathiim, 

Tlie Rumex acetosella of Linasens, or small sorrel. 

See B. xix. c. 60, “ Horse Lapathum.” . 

n Oj. o pointed leaves;’' the Rumex aontiisof Liimseus. 

■-2“ Or “ water lapathum the Rumex a<|uaticus of Linamus. 

^ Or horse lapathum the Rumex patientia of L'innagiis ; or dock, 
as Fee thinks : though, according to Sprengel, the cultivated lapathum was 
identical with that plant. ■ ^ 

The medicinal properties of the. lapathum vary according to the parts 
of the plant employed. The leaves, and stalka of the acid kinds of Eiimex 
are refreshing, and slightly diuretic and laxative. The action of those 
wliicb are not acid is sudoridc, antiherpetlc, and depurative. 

Fee says that it would be of no benefit whatever for tooth-ache. 

It is not possessed of any stomachic properties, Fee remarks. 
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washed in rain-water, with the addition of a piece of giim 
acacia, about the size of a lentil, is good for patients troubled 
with spitting of blood.^ ' Most excellent lozenges^are made of 
the leaves and root of this . plant, with the addition of nitre 
and a little incense. When wanted for nse, they are first 
steeped in vinegar.. 

CHAP, 86. — cnnTrvATEi} iapathum : twexty-one eemimis. 

BDLAPATHTO : OXE EEMEBY. 

As to garden lapathura,^® it is good in liniments on the 
forehead for defluxions of the eyes. The root of it cures 
lichens and leprous sores, and a decoction of it in wine is 
remedial for scrofulous swellings, imposthumes of the parotid 
glands, and calculus of the bladder. Taken in wine it is a 
cure for aifections of the spleen, and employed as a fomenta- 
tion, it is equally good for coeliac affections, dysentery, and 
tenesmus. Tor all these purposes, the juice of lapathum is 
found to be even still more efficacious. It acts as a car- 
minative and diuretic, and dispels films on the eyes : put 
into the bath, or else rubbed upon the body, without oil, 
before taking the bath, it eflectually removes all itching sen- 
sations. The root of it, chewed, strengthens the teeth, and a 
decoction of it in wine arrests^® looseness of the stomach: 
the leaves, on the other hand, relax it. 

Not to omit any particulars, Solo has added to the above 
varieties a bulapathon,®® which differs only from the others in 
the length of the root. This root, taken in wipe, is very 
beneficial for dysentery. ’ * 

chap. 87- (22.)~-MtTSXAEB, THE THEEE XOrnS OEIT : rOETY-POUE 
•EEMEMES. ' 

Mustard, of which we have mentioned three different 

2" It would be of no utility in such a case, Fee says. 

^ Supposed by Fee to be tbe same as tbe wild lapatbum of the last 
Chapter, the llumex aeetoseUa of Linnseus; small sorreL 

Fee remarks that no part of lapathum is naturally astringent, 

^ Or “ ox lapathum.” F€e considers this to be identical with the 

bippoiapathon " of the last Chapter. 

In B. xix. c. 54. Fee identifies these three varieties of mustard as 
follows ; tbe slender-stemmed mustard of Pliny he identifies with the Sina- 
pis alba of Linnaeus, mustard with white seeds. The mustard mentioned 
as having the leaves of rape he considers to be the same as the Sinapb 
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kinds, .wiieE speakirig of tlie garden herbs, is ranked by Py- 
thagoras among the very first of those plants the pungency of 
which, mounts upwards; for there is none to ■ be found more 
penetrating to 'the hraiii and nostrils. 

Pounded with Yinegar, mustard is employed as a liniment 
for the stings of serpents and seorpions, and it efiectually neu- 
tralizes the poisonous properties of fungi. To cure an immo- 
derate secretion of phlegm it is kept in the mouth till, it melts, 
or else it is mixed with hydromel, and employed as a gargle. 
Mustard is chewed for tooth-ache, and is taken as a gargle 
with oxymel for affections of the UYuia ; it is yery beneficial, 
also, for all maladies of the stomach. Taken with the food, it 
facilitates expectoration from the lungs : it is giv'en, too, for 
asthma and epileptic fits, in combination with cucumber seed. 
It has the effect of quickening the senses, and effectually 
clears the head by sneezing, relaxes the stomach, and promotes 
the mcmstrual discharge and the urinary seeretiGns : beaten up 
with figs and cummin, in the proportion of one-third of each 
ingredient, it is used as an external application for dropsy. 

Mixed with vinegar, mustard resuscitates by its powerful 
odour persons who have swooned in fits of epilepsy or 
lethargy, as well as females sufiering from hysterical suffoca- 
tions. For tlie cure of lethargy tordylon is added — -that being 
the name given to the seed of hartw^ort^^ — and if the lethar- 
gic sleep should happen to be very profound, an application 
of it, with figs and vinegar, is made to the legs, or to the 
liead®^ even. Used as an external application, mustard is a 
cure for inveterate pains of the chest, loins, hips, shoulders, 
and, in general, for all deep-seated pains in any part of the 
body, raising blisters®® by its caustic properties. In cases of 
extreme indurations of the skin, the mustard is applied to the 
part without figs; and a cloth is employed doubled, where it is 
apprehended that it may burn too powerfully. It is used 

nigra of Linnietis, mustard with black seed ; and that with the leaf Of the 
rocket he identifes with the Sinapis eriicoides of Xinnasns, the Eriica 
silvestris of Gessner, or rocket-leaved mustard. ^ 

In reality, mustard is injurious for aU affections of the chest and throat. 

*‘ Seseli.’7 

A sinapism , applied to the head, Fee remarks, in cases of cerebral 
congestion, would very soon cause death. 

Mustard poultices are used extensively at the present day for blisters 
on the chest.' 
von. IV. 
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also, combined with red-eartb,-"*® for alopecy, itcli-seabs, le- 
prosy, phthiriasis, tetanus, and opistbotoiiy. They emploj^ 
it also as a liniment with boney for styes on the eyelids 
and dims on the eyes. 

The juices of mustard are extracted in three different 
ways, in earthen Tessels in which it is left to dry gradually 
in the son. From the thin stem of the plant there exudes 
also a milky juice,®® which when thus hardened is remedial 
for tooth-ache. The seed and root, after they have been left 
to steep in must, are beaten up together in a mortar j and a 
good handful of the mixture is taken to strengthen ®® the 
tliroat, stomach, eyes, head, and alithe senses. This mixture 
is extremely good,* too, for fits of lassitude in females, being 
one of the most wholesome medicines in existence. Taken in 
vinegar, mustard disperses calculi in the bladder ; and, in com- 
bination with honey and goose-grease, or else Cyprian wax, 
it is employed as a liniment for livid spots and bruises. From 
the seed, first steeped in olive-oil, and then subjected to 
pressure, an oil is extracted, which is employed^ for rigidity 
of the sinews, and chilis and numbness in the loins and hips, 

CHAP. 88.-— ABAHCA : POBTY-EIGHT EEMEBIES. 

It is said that adarca, of which we have already made 
mention*® when speaking of the forest-trees, has a similar 
nature*^ to that of mustard, and is productive of the same 
effects : it grows upon the outer coat of reeds, below the head. 

CHAP. 89.— MAEfiUBIIJM OB PEASIOH, OTHEEWISE LIXOSTEOPHOX, 

PHJXOPAIS, OE PHIXOCHAEES : TWEXTY-XINB EEMEBIES. 

Most medical writers have spoken in high terms of marru- 

“Rubrica.” av «Seabras genas.'’ 

This is not the fact; no juice flows from the stem which is capable 
of becoming concrete. 

As a tonic, mustard-seed is commonly taken whole at the present day. 

In B, xvi. c. 66. In B. xxxil. c. 62, we shall find Pliny speaking of 
this substance under the name of “ Calamochnns.” Dioscorides, B. v. 
c. 137, speaks of adarca as growing in Cappadocia, and as being a salt sub- 
stance which adheres to reeds in time of drought. 

This, Fee says, cannot possibly be the fact, wbatever adarca may 
vealiy hafobeen. 
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bittiEy/ or horeliouBd, as a plant of tbe very greatest mtility. 
.Among .tbe Greeks, it is called prasion by some, by 
others ^^.inostroplion/'^® and by others, again, ** pMiopais”^^ or 
phikcbares it is a plant too well known to require any 
description.^ The leaves and,' seed, beaten up, together, are 
good for the stings of serpents, pains of the chest and side, 
and inveterate coughs. The branches, too,- boiled in water, 
with panic,*® so as to modify its acridity, are remarkably useful 
for persons troubled with spitting of Mood. Horehound ' is 
applied also, with grease, to scrofulous swellings. Some 
persons recommend for a cough, a pinch of the fresh :seed with 
two fingers, boiled with a handful of spelt®® and a little oil 
and salt, the mixture to be taken fasting. Others, again, regard 
as quite incomparable for a similar purpose an extract of the 
juices of horehound and fennel. Taking three sextarii of the 
extract, they boil it down to two, and then add one sextarius 
of honey ; after which they again boil it down to two, and 
administer one spoonful of the preparation daily, in one cyathus 
of water. 

Beaten up mth honey, horehound is particularly beneficial 
for affections of the male organs; employed with vinegar, it 
cleanses lichens, and is very salutary for ruptures, convul- 
sions, spasms, and contractions of the sinews. Taken in drink 
with salt and vinegar, it relaxes the bowels, promotes the 
menstrual discharge, and accelerates the after-birth. Dried, 
powdered, and taken with honey, it is extremely efficacious 

The “ grass-green*' plant. Tbe “ t\mted flax *’ plant. 

**' Lad^s-love.” “ Love and grace/* apparently, 

« There ate two kinds of prasion mentioned by Bioscorides, and by 
Pliny at the end of the present Chapter, one of which Fee is inclined to 
identify with the Ballota nigra of Linnaeus, the fetid ballota ; and the other 
with the Marrnbinin vnipre of Linnaeus, the white horehound. ' Bochart 
conjectures that the word “marruMum *' had a Punic origin, but Linnaeus 
thinks that it comes from ** Maria urbs,** the “City of the Marshes/’ si- 
tuate on Lake Fucinus, in Italy. ■ 

Though .much used. in ancient times, horehound is but little employed 
in medicine at the,, present day: thougb.its medicinal .value, ..Fee thinks, 
is very considerable. Dandi-ed horehound is employed to some extent in 
this country, as a pectoraL . 

^8 See B. xviii, c..,25. '. 

Its medicinal properties, as recognized in modem times, are in most- 
respects dissimilar to those mentioned by Pliny. 

8'^ “ Far,’* 

u .2 - 
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for a dry coiigli, as .also for gangrenes and hang-nails.®^ The 
juice, too, taken with honey, is good for the ears and nos- 
trils: it is a remedy also for jaundice, and diminishes the 
bilious secretions. Among the few antidotes®^ for poisons, it 
is one of the very best known. 

The plant itself, taken with iris and honey, purges the sto- 
macli and promotes expectorations: it acts, also, as a strong 
diiu’otic, though, at the same time, care must be taken not to 
use it when the bladder is ulcerated and the kidneys are af- 
fected. It is said, too, that the juice of horehound improves 
the eyesight. Castor speaks of two varieties of it, the black 
horehound and the white, which last he considers to be the 
best. He puts the juice of it into an empty eggshell, and then 
mixes the egg with it, together with honey, in equal pro- 
portions: this preparation used warm, he says, will bring 
abscesses to a head, and .cleanse and heal them. Beaten up, 
too, with stale axle-grease and applied topically, he says, hore- 
hound is a cure tor the bite of a dog. 

CHAP. 90. — WILD THYME : EIGHTEEN EEMEBIES. 

Wild thyme, it is said, borrows its name, “ serpyllum,^’ ■from 
the fact that it is a creeping®^ plant, a property peculiar to the 
wild kind, that which grows in rocky places more particularly. 
The cultivated®^ thyme is not a creeping plant, but grows up- 
wards, as much a palm in height. That which springs up 
spontaneously, grows the most luxuriantly, its leaves and 
branches being whiter than those of the other kinds. Thyme 
is efficacious as a remedy for the stings of serpents, the cen- 
chris®® more particularly; also for the sting of the scolopendra, 
both sea and land, the leaves and branches being boiled for the 
purpose in wdne. Burnt, it puts to flight all venomous crea- 

“Pterygia,** “ Pterygium’* is also a peculiar disease of tlie eye. 

“ Inter pauca.” He has mentioned, however, a vmi numher of so- 
called antidotes or remedies. Itis jiMt possible that he may mean, “ There 
are few antidotes like it for efficacy.’* 

“ A serpendo :’* the Thymus serpyllnm of Linneens, 

^ The Thymus zygis of Linnaeus: the Serpylkim folio thymi of C. 
Bauhin. Dioscorides says that it is the adtimted thyme that is a creeping 
plant. ■ ■ . 

Sec Lucan’s Pharsalia, B. ix 1. 712, et seg. 
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tiires bj, its smelij and it is pai'ticulaiiy .beneficial as an anti- 
dote to the ¥enom of marine animals. 

A decoction of it in. vinegar is applied for head-acbe, wiili. 
rose oily to the temples and forehead, as also for phrenitis and 
lethargy : it is given, too, in doses of ■ four draclinise, for grip- 
ings of Ihe stomach, strangury,, quinsy, and -fits of vomiting. 
It, is taken in water, also, fo.r,Iiv.er complaints. ■ The leaves .are 
given in doses of four oboii, in vinegar, for diseases of the 
.spleen. Beaten up ' in two eyathi of oxymel, it is used for 
spitting of blood. 

CHAP. 91. — SISYMBKIUM OE THYMBEJEUM : TWEKTY-THEEE 
KEMEDIES. 

WihP* sisymbrium, by some persons called thymbrmiim,’* 
does not grow beyond a foot in height. The kind^ which 
grows in w^ateiy places, is similar to nasturtium, and they*^' 
are both of them efiicacious for the stings of certain iiisecU, 
such as hornets and the like. That which grows in dry loca< 
lities is odoriferous, and is employed^® for Avreaths ; the leaf 
of it is narrower than in the other kind. They both of them 
alleviate head-ache, and deduxions of the eyes, Phiiinus says. 
Some persons, ho\A"ever, employ bread in addition ; while 
others, again, use a decoction of the plant by itself in wine 
It is a cure, also, for epinyctis, and removes spots on the face 
in females, by the end of four days; for which purpose, it is 
applied at night and taken off in the day-time. It arrests 
vomiting, hiccup, gripings, and fluxes of the stomach, whether 
taken with the food, or the juice extracted and given in drink. 

This plant, however, should never be eaten by pregnant 
women, except in cases where the foetus is dead, for the rery 
application of it is sufScient to produce abortion. Taken with 
Avine, it is diuretic, and the wild variety expels calculi etren. 
Bor persons necessitated to sit up awake, an infusion of it in 
vinegar , is, applied as a liniment do the head. 

The Sisymbrion mcnta of Gerard; the Meuta hirsuta of BecandoIIe, 
prickly Dniit. Sprengel, however, takes it to he the Menta silvestria of 
iiioderii Botany. 

^ The Sisymhrion nasturtium of Linnseus. 

S7 Apparently the Sisymbrium just mentioned, and the Kasturtium. 

Ovid, Fasti, B. iv.’l. 869, sjx^aks of Sisyinbrium as being esteemed by 
the Roman ladies for its agreeable smelL 
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. ■ CHAP. 92.— HOTSIED : THIETY EEMEBIES. 

LinseecP is not only used in combination with, other sub- 
stances, but, employed by itseit^ it disperses spots on the face 
in women: its juice, too, is Tery beneficial to the sight. 
Combined with incense and water, or else with myrrh and 
wine, it is a cure for deduxions of the eyes, and employed 
with honey, grease, or wax, for imposthumes of the parotid 
glands. Prepared^® like polenta, it is good for fluxes of the 
stomach ; and a decoction of it in water and oil, applied topi, 
(•ally with anise, is prescribed for quinsy. It is sometimes 
used parched, also, to arrest looseness of the bowels, and ap- 
plications of it are used, with vinegar, for coeliac affections 
and dysentery. It is eaten with raisins, also, for pains in the 
liver, and excellent electuaries are made of it for the treatment 
of phthisis. 

Linseed' meal, with the addition of nitre, salt, or ashes, 
softens rigidities of the muscles, sinews, joints, and vertehrse, 
as well as of the membranous tissues of the brain. Em- 
])loyed with figs, linseed-meal ripens abscesses and brings them 
to a head : mixed with the root of wild cucumber, it extracts®^ 
all foreign bodies from the flesh, as well as splinters of broken 
bones. A decoction of linseed-meal in wine prevents ulcers from 
spreading, and mixed with honey, it is remedial for pitnitous 
eruptions. Used with nasturtium, in equal quantities, it 
rectifies®*'^ malformed nails ; mixed with resin and myiTh, it 
cures affections of the testes and hernia,®^ and with water, 
gangrenous sores. A decoction of linseed-meal with fenu- 
greek, in the proportion of one sextarius of each, in hydromel, 
is recommended for pains in the stomach; and employed as 

55 See B. xix. c. 1. The rich mucilage of linseed makes it extremely 
valuable, in a medicinal point of view, for poultices. This mucilage is 
found in the perisperm more particularly; the kernel containing a fixed 
oil, which is extremely valuable for numerous purposes. The account 
given by Pliny and the other ancient writers of the medicinal uses of 
linseed, is, in general, correct, 

“ Inspersum,** sprinkled with boiling water ; like oatmeal for por- 
ridge, probably. 

It would be of no use whatever for such a purpose, Fee says. 

Pmendat.” By bringing them off probably. 

It would he of no utility for hernia, Pee says, or for the cure of gan- 
grenous sores. 
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SB injection, ..witli oil or honey, it is beneficial for dangerous 
afiections of tiie chest and intestines. 

CHAP. 93. — BLITE : SIX BEMEBIES. 

Blite®^.. seems to be a plant of an inert nature, without 
ilawur or any pungency whatever; hence it is that, in 
Menander, we find husbands giving this name to their wives, 
by way reproach. It is®® prejodieial to the stomach, and 
disturbs the bowels to such a degree, as. to cause cholera in 
some. It is stated, however, that, taken in wine, it is good 
for the stings of scorpions ; and that it is sometimes used as a 
liniment for corns on the feet, and, with oil, for affections of 
the spleen and pains in the temples. Hippocrates is of opi- 
nion, that if taken with the food,®’ it will arrest the menstrua! 
discharge. 

CHAP. 94. (23.) — MEOT, AXn MEFM ATHAMAXTICIJM : SEVEN- ' 
BEMEDIES. 

Meum®® is never cultivated in Italy except by medical men, 
and by very few of those. There are two varieties of it, the 
finer kind being known as athamanticnm,’^ because, accord- 
ing to some, it was first discovered by Athamas ; or else be- 
cause, as others think, that of the best quality is found upon 
Mount Athamas.®^ The leaf of it is similar to that of dill, and 
tlie stem is sometimes as much as two cubits in length : the 
roots, which run obliquely, are numerous and mostly black, 
though sometimes white : it is not of so red a hue as the other 
kind. 

The root of this plant, pounded or boiled, and taken in water, 
is diuretic, and is marvellously efiScacious for dispelling flatu- 
lency of the stomach. It is good, too, for gripings of the bowels 
and affections of the bladder : applied with honey to the 

/The Blitain capitatem of limiseus. 

Hence, too, the lAitin word ** blitens/' meaning ** insipid,” ** sense- 
less,” or .*■ worthless.” 

This is not the ease, it being as innoenous as it is insipid. Applied 
topically, the leaves are emollient. 

There is, no foundation, .F.^e says, for this opinion. 

The JSthusa menm of Linnaeus; onr Spignel, or Baldmoney, the 
Atliamanta . Matthioli of Wulf. . By some authorities it is called Fe.ni* 
culum Alplnuin perenne. It is possessed of exciting properties, and is no 
longer used,, In medicine. ,, See B. iv,. o. 8. 
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region of the uteras, it acts as a diuretic ; and used as a limmeiit 
with parsley, upon the lower regions of the abdomen in infants, 
it has a similar efiect. 

CHAP. B5.~-FE2?JirEL: TWEHTY'TWO SEMEBIES. 

i’ennel has been rendererl famous by the serpent, which 
tastes it, as already’’^*’ stated, when it casts its old skin, and 
sharpens its sight with the juice of this plant : a faet which has 
led to the conclusion that this juice must be beneficial, also, in a 
high degree to the human sight. Eennel-j nice is gathered when 
the stem is swelling with the bud ; after which it is dried in 
the sun and applied as an ointment with honey. This plant 
is to be found in all parts of the world. The most esteemed 
preparation from it, is that made in Iberia, from the tear-like 
drops which exude’^ from the stalk and the seed fresh -ga- 
thered. The juice is extracted, also, from incisions made in 
the root at the first germination of the plant. 

CHAP. 96 . — HIPPOMABATHEOH, OB MYBSIXEHM : PIYE EEMEDIES. 

There is, also, a wild’’'^ variety of fennel, known by some 
persons as hippomarathron,’* and by others as myrsineiim ;^* 
it has a larger leaf and a more acrid taste than the other kind. 
It is taller, also, about the thickness of a walking-stick, and 
has a white root: it grows in wmrm, but stony localities. 
Diodes speaks, too, of another’*'^ variety of hippomarathron, 
with a long narrow leaf, and a seed like that of coiiander. 

The seed of the cultivated fennel id medicinally employed in 
wine, for the stings of scorpions and serpents, and the juice of 
it, injected into the ears, has the effect of destroying small 
worms that breed there. Fennel is employed as an ingredient 
in nearly all our seasonings,’^ vinegar’" sauces more partiou- 
larly ; it is placed also beneath the undercrust of bread. The 

See B. Tiii. c. 41. This plant is the Anethnm fenicukm of Lin- 
nseus. The seed and roots are still used in medicine, being sudorific, 
diuretic, and aperitive. 

This resinous juice of fennel is no longer employed, or indeed known, 
Fee says, to the curious. 

^ “ Horse marathrum the Cachiys Itibanotis of Linnaeus, probahly. 

The Sesfili tortuosum of Linnaeus, probably. 

, It is sometimes used at the present day for condiments, as a substitute 

for anise, Pliny’s account of its medicinal virtues, Fde says, is replete with 
errors. 

'Oxyporis perhaps '** salad-dressings.’V 
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seed, ia fevers .even, acts as aa astiiagcnt upon a relaxed sto- 
mach, and, beaten tip with water, it ailajs nausea : it is liiglilj 
esteemed, also, for affections of the lungs and liver.. Taken, 
in moderate quantities, it arrests looseness of the bowels, and 
acts as a diii!*etic ; a decoction' of it, is good for gripin.gs of .tiie 
stomach, and taken in drink, it restores the milk. Tlie root, 
taken in a ptisan/® purges the kidneys — an effect which is 
equally produced by a decoction of the juice or of the seed ; the 
root is good too, boiled in wine, for dropsy and convulsions. 
The leaves are applied to burning tumours, with vinegar, 
expel ealeiiH of the bladder, and act as an aphrodisiac. 

In whatever wmy it is taken in drink, fennel has the pro- 
perty of promoting the secretion of the seminal ffiiids ; and it 
is extremely beneffcial to the generative organs, whether a de- 
coction of the root in wine is employed as a fomentation, or 
whether it is used beaten up in oil. Many persons apply 
fennel wdth wax to tumours and bruises, and employ the root, 
wdth the juice of the plant, or else with honey, for the bites of 
dogs, and with wine for the stings of muitipedes. 

Hippomarathron is more efficacious, in every respect, than 
cultivated fennel it expels calculi more particularly, and, 
taken with weak wine, is good for the bladder and irregula- 
rities of the menstrual discharge. 

In this plant, the seed is more efficacious than the root; 
the dose of either of them being a pinch with two ffngers, 
beaten up, and mixed wdth the usual drink. Petrichus, wlio 
wrote a work On Serpents,^ and Micton, who wrote a trea- 
tise On^® Botany,’^ are of opinion that there is nothing in 
existence of greater efficacy against serpents than hippoina- 
rathron : indeed, Meander*^ has ranked it by no means among 
the lowest of antidotes. 

CHAV. 97. HEMP : KIKE EEMEDIES. 

Hemp originally grew^ in the forests,®^ where it is found 
with a blacker and rougher leaf than in the other kinds. 

^®..See'B. xtiii. c. 13. 

.Tlieir properties, Fee says, are vew similar. 

78 79, “Bliizotomumena." 

Theriaea, I. 596, 

81 The wild hemp of Pliny is the Althsea eaimabina of Liaiifeas : the 

hemp marsh-mallom". , ^ ^ 

82 The ciiltifated hemp is the Camiahis sativa^of Limimu&. 
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Hempseedj®® it is, said, renders men impotent : tlie juice, of 
this seed will extract worms from, the ears, or any insect , 
which may have entered them, though at the cost of producing 
head-ache. The virtues, of hemp, it is said, are so great, , that 
an infusion of it in water will cause it, to coagulate , he,nce it 
is, that if taken in water, it will arrest looseness ' in beasts of 
burden. A decoction of the root in water, relaxes contractions 
,of.the joints, and cures gout and similar maladies. . It is, ap- 
.plied raw to 'burns, but it must be frequently changed, so as,, 
not to let it dry. 

: CH11P. : . eioh,! ' eememesV 

'Fennel-giant® has -a seed similar to that of dill. That 
which "has a single stem, bifurcated® at the top, is generally 
thought to be the female plant. The stalks of it are eaten 
boiled and, pickled in brine and honey, they are recom- 
mended as particularly beneficial to the stomach;® if taken, 
however, in too large quantities, they are apt to produce 
head-ache. The root of it in doses of one denarius to two 
cyathi of wine, is used in drink for the stings of serpents, and 
the root itself is applied topicaEy for the same purpose, as 
also for the eura of gripings of the stomach. Taken in oil 
and vinegar, it is used as a cheek for excessive perspirations, 
in fevers even. The inspissated juice of fennel- giant, taken 
in quantities the size of a bean, acts as a purgative and the 
pith® of it is good for the uterus, as well as all the maladies 
previously mentioned. To arrest hemorrhage, ten of the 
seeds are taken in drink, bruised in wine, or else with the 

'He IS speaking of the hemp marsh-mallow here, , and not the re.al 
hemp; tbongh at the same- ' time , he .mingles with his statement several 
facts which are stated by Bioscorides with reference to the genuine hemp. 
See B. xix. c. 56. 

^ This is evidently stated in reference to the hemp-mallow. 

For an account of the Ferula, see B. xiii. c, 42. 

An accidental circumstance. Fie says, and no distinctive mark of sex 
or roecies. 

Fie thinks that Fliny’s meaning is, that, it is eaten ,as a confection, 
similar to those of angelica and parsley stalks at the present day. That, 
however, would hardly appear to he the sense of the passage. In B, xix. 
c. 56, he speaks of it being dried and used as a seasoning. ■ 

Fennel-giant is considered to he a good, stomachic. 

This, Fee thinks, is probably the fact, ■ : 

The pith, in reality,., of -the IJmbelllferse, is insipid and inert 
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pi til of tile plant. There are some persons who tMnk that 
the seed sliouM be administered for epilepsy, .from the fourth 
to the seventh day of the iiiooB,Jn doses of one spoonful. 

.Fennel-giant, is .naturally so'^nimical to the mnrasna, that 
the very touch of it even will Mil that fish. ■ Castor was of 
opinion., that the juice of the root is ’extremely beneficial to 
the sight. . . 

• CHAP. 99. — TEE., TEISTTJS OE SCOLTMOS : ' SIX EEJplBIES. 

We have already spoken, when treating of the garden 
plants, of the cultivation of the thisile; we may as well, 
therefore, not delay to mention its medicinal properties. Of 
wild thistles there are two varieties ; one®* of which throws 
out Biimerous stalks immediately it leaves the ground, the 
other being thicker, and having but a single stem. They 
have, both of them, a few leaves only, and covered with 
prickles, the head of the plant being protected by thorny 
points : the last mentioned, however, puts forth in the middle 
of these points a purple blossom, which turns white with 
great rapidity, and is carried off by the wind ; the Greeks 
give it the name of scoiymos.” 

This plant, gathered before it blossoms, and beaten up and 
subjected to pressure, produces a juice, which, applied to the 
head, makes the hair grow again when it has fallen off through 
alopecy. The root of either kind, boiled in water, creates 
thirst, it is said, in those who drink it. It strengthens the 
stomach also, and if we are to believe what is said, has some 
infiuenee upon the womb in promoting the conception of male 
offspring: at all events, Glaucias, who seems to have paid 
the most attention to the subject, has written to that effect. 
The thin juice, like mastieh, which exudes from these plants, 
imparts sweetness to the breath. 

CHAP. 100. (24.) THE COMPOSITION OP THEKIACA. 

^ But as ,:W6 are now about to leave the garden plants, we will 
take this opportunity -of describing a very famous preparation 

„ In B.,m. c. 43. , ^ ... 

This, Fee .considers to be the Cinara carduncellus of ' Linnaeus, arti- 
choke thistle, or Gardonette of Provence. 

The Cinara scolymns of Lirmseus probably, onr articboke, which the 
ancients do not appear to, have eaten. Both the thistle and the artichoke 
are now no longer employed in medicine. 
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extracted from them 'as, an antidote. against the .stings of .all 
kinds of Tenomous animals : it is inscribed in verse®^ upon a 
stone in the Temple of JEscuIapiiis at Cos. 

Take two denarii of wild thyme, and the same quantity of 
opopanax and meum respectively ; one denarius of trefoil 
seed; and of aniseed, fennel-seed, ammi, and parsley, six 
denaiii respectively, wdth twelve denarii of meal of fitches. 
Beat up these ingredients together, and pass them through a 
sieve ; after which they must be kneaded with the best wine 
that can be had, and then made into lozenges of one victoria- 
tus^^ each: one of these is to be given to the patient, steeped 
in three cyathi of wine. King An tiochus*^® the Great, it is 
said, employed this theriaca^’ against all kinds of venomous 
animals, the asp excepted. 

Summary. — llemarkable facts, narratives, and observations, 
one thousand, five hundred, and six. 

Eom AX AUTHORS ouoTRi). — Cato^ the Censor, M. Yarro,* 
Pompeius Lenmus,® 0. Yalgius,^ Hyginus,® Sextius Niger® 

Galen gives these lines, sixteen in number, in bis work De Antidot. 
li. ii. c. 14 ; the proportions, however, differ from those given by Pliny. 

Half a denarius'; the weight being so called from the coin vYliich was 
stamped wdth the image of the Goddess of Victory. See B. xxxiii. c. 13. 

s® Aiitiochus II., the father of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

Or “ antidote.^f In this term has originated our word “ treacle,’’ in 
the Elizabethan age spelt triacle,” The medicinal virtues of this com- 
position were believed in, Fee remarks, so recently as the latter half of 
the last century. The most celebrated, however, of all the “theriacm” 
of the ancients, was the Theriaca Aiuiromachi,” invented by Androma- 
chus, the physician of the Emperor Kero, and very similar to that com- 
posed hy Mithridates, king of Pontus, and by means of which he was ren- 
dered proof, it is said, against all poisons. See a very learned and inter- 
esting account of the Theriacse of the ancients, by Dr. Greenhill, in Smitlfs 
Dictionary of Greek and Koman Antiquities. H is articles “ Pliarmuceu- 
tica,” and “ Therapeutica,” will also be found well worth attention by the 
reader of Pliny. 

i See end of B. iii. See end of B. ii. 

3 See end of B, xiv, 

* He is also mentioned in B. xxv. c. 2, as having commenced a treatise 
on Medicinal Plants, which he did not live to complete, it is not im- 

f rohable that he is the same Yalgius that is mentioned in high terms by 
iorace, B. i. Sat. 10. 

® See end of B, iii. ® See end of B. xii. 
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wlio wrote in Greek, Julius Bassus^ wlio wrote in Greek, 
Celsiis/ Antoniiis Castor.'^ 

Foeeiox autho'rs QroTEB. — BemocritnsJ® Theopfirastiis^^ 
OrpkeiisJ® Men angler who wrote the ** Biochresta,*’ Py tha- 
goras/^ Meander.^® 

Mkbtcal authors quoteb.^ — Chrysippiis/® Diodes/’’^ .Ophe- 
lion/® Heraclides/® Hicesiiis,^ Dionysius/^ Apollodoras of 
Citium, A.pollodorus of Tarentnm, Praxagoras/'^ Plistoni- 

Supposed by some to be the same with the Baasus . TuHiiis mentioned 
by nnctetifc writers as the friend of Niger, pos8.1bly the Sextius Niger here 
lueritioned. ® . end of B. vii. , 

He lived at Rome in the first century of the Ghristian era, and pos- 
sessed a botanical garden, probably the earliest mentioned. He Is vest 
more than a hundred years, in perfect health both of body and mind. See 
B. XXV. c- 5. See end of B. ii. 

See end of B. iii. 

^2 A mystic personage of the early Grecian Mythology, under whose 
name many spurious works were circulated, Pliny says, B. xxy. c. 2, that 
he was the first who wTute with any degree of attention on the subject of 
Plants. See end of B. xix. 

See end of B. ii. See end of B. yiii. 

Probably Cbrysippus of Cnidos, a pupil of Eudoxus and Pbilistion, 
father of Cbrysippus, the physician to Ptolemy Soter, and tutor to Erasis- 
tnitus. Others, again, think that the work “ on the Cabbage,” mentioned 
by Pliny in c. 33, was written by another Chry^sippiis, a pupil of Erasis- 
tratus, in the third century b.c. 

A native of Carystus, in Euboea, who lived in the fourth century b.c. 
He belonged to the medical sect of the Dogmatiei, and wwote several medi- 
cal works, of which the titles only and u few fragments remain. 

Of this writer nothing whatever is known. 

For Heraclides of Heraclea, see end of B. xii.; for Heraclides of 
Pontus, see end of B, iv. ; and for Heraclides of Tarentum, see end of B. 
xii. They were all physicians. 

See end of B. XV. See end of B. xii. 

It was probably this personage, or the one next mentioned, who wrote 
to Ptolemy, one of the kings of Kgji)!, giving him directions as to what 
wines he should drink. See B. xiv. c. 9. A person of this name wrote a 
work on Ointments and Chaplets, qn< ted by Athenacus, and another on 
Venomous An i raids, quoted by the same author. This last is probably the 
w'ork referred to by Pliny, B. xxi. cc. 15, 20, &c. It. has been suggested 
also, that the proper reading here is “ Apollonius” of Citium, a pupil of 
Zopyriis, a physician of Alexandria. 

See the preceding Note, 

^ A celebrated physician, a native of the island of Cos. He belonged 
to the medical sect of the Dogmatiei, and flourished probably in the fourth 
century b.c. lie was more particularly celebrated for his comparatively 
accurate knowledge of anatomy. The titles only and a few fragments of 
his works survive. ' 
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cus,^ Mediiis,®®' Bieuclies,®’ ' Gieopliaiitus,®® Plniistionj^® Ascle- 
piades,®® Crateuas,®* Petronius Biodotus,*^^ loilas,^® Erasistra- 
Diagoras,^ Aadreas,®® Maesides,®^ EpicliarimiSj®® Ba- 
mioH, Ballon, Sosimenes, Tiepolemus, Metrodo- 

25 A pupil of Praxagoras. He appears to haYe writtaii a work on 
Anatomy, quoted more tlian once by Galen. 

^ A pupil of Chrysippus of Ciiidos, and wbo lived probably in tbe 
fourth and third centuries b.c, Galen speaks of him as being held in 
great repute among the Greeks. 

27 He flourished in the fourth century b.c., and belonged to the medi- 
cal sect of the Hograatici. He wrote some medical works, of which no- 
thing Wt a few fragments remain. 

He lived probably about the beginning of the third century b c,, as 
he was the tutor of Antigenes and Mnemon. He seems to ha've been 
famous for his medicinal prescriptions of wine, and the quantities of cold 
water which he gave to his patients. 

29 Born either in Sicily or at Locri Epizephyrii, in Italy. He is sup- 
posed to have lived in the fourth century b.c. By some persons he was 
thought to have been one of the founders of the sect of the Empirici. He 
wrote works on Materia Medica and Cookery, and is several times quoted 
by Pliny and Galen. 30 gge end of B. vii. 

31 A Greek herbalist, who lived about the beginning of the first cen- 
tury B.c. He is mentioned by Galen as one of the most eminent writers 
on Materia Medica. Another physician of the same name is supposed to 
have lived in the time of Hippocrates. 

32 A Greek physician, supposed to have lived in or before the first cen- 
tury B.o. Bloscorides and Saint Epipbanius speak of Petronius and Dio- 
dotus, making them different persons ; and it is not improbable that the 
true reading in c. 32 of this Book, is “ Petronius Diodotus.'* 

33 See end of B. xii. See end of B. xi. 

35 See end of B. xii. 

35 It is probable that there were several Greek physicians of this name ; 
but the only one of whom anything certain is known is the physician to 
Ptolemy Philopater, king of Egypt, in whose tent he was killed by Theo- 
dotu^ the jEtolian, b.c. 217. He was probably the first writer on hydro- 
phobia. Eratosthenes is said to have accused Mm of plagiarism. 

37 See end of B. xii. 

38 It is doubtful if the person of this name to whom Pliny attributes a 
•work on the Cabbage, in cc. 34 and 3Q of this Book, was the same indi- 
vidual as Epicharmus of Cos, the Comic poet, born b.c. 540. It has been 
suggested that the botanical writer was a different personage, the brother 
of the Comic poet Demologus. 

39 Possibly the same person as the Damon mentioned at the end of B. 
vii. He is mentioned in e. 40 of this Book, and in B. xxiv. c. 120, and 
wrote a work on the Onion. 

^ See end of B, vi. 

Beyond the mention made of him in c. 73 of this Book, nothing what- 
ever is known relative to this writer. 

^2 Beyond the menrion made of him in c. 78, nothing is known of him. 
Some read “ Theopolemus." 
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rii3s^® Solo/^ Lj’Ciis/® Olyaipias^® of Thebes, PliiliiiEs/* Pe- 
iricliEs/® MictoBj® Cjlaiicias,^ Xenocrates.®^ 

ProbaMj lletrodoriis of Cb'ios, a pbilosoplierj who flourished about 
X €. 3S0:, and professed the doctrine of the Sceptics. Cicero, Acad, ii, 23, 
§ , 73 j gives a translation of the first, sentence of his work On Katnre.*' 

, A, physician of Smyrna. He is called Solon the Dietetic, by Oalen ; 
hut notliing farther seems to be known of his. history. 

45 .gee end of B. xii. 

46 Theban authoress, who wrote on Medicine ; mentioned al,so by 
Pliiiius Valerianns, the physician, and Pollux, 

47 A Greek physician, a native of Cos, the reputed founder of the sect 
of the Enipirici. He probably lived in the third century B.a From 
Athenmus we learn that he wrote a work' on .Botany. -A parallel has been 
drawn between Philinus and the late' Dr. Hahnemann, by F. F, ,B.r.isken, 
Berlin, 1834. 

48 Bee end of B. xix. ^ ' 

49 The Scholiast on Nicander mentions a treatise oh Botany written by 
a person of this name : and a work of his on .Medicine is- mentioned by 
Labbe as existing in manuscript in the Library at Florence. 

^ A Greek physician of this name belonging to the sect of the Empiric!, 
lived probably in tbe third or second century b.c. Galen mentions him 
as one of the earliest commentators on the works of Hippocrates. It is 
uncertain, however, whether he is the person so often quoted by Pliny. 

8^ A physician of Aphrodisias, in Cilicia, who lived in the reign of 
Tiberius. He wrote some pharmaceutical works, and is censured by Galen 
for his disgusting remedies, such as human brains, flesh, urine, liver, ex- 
crements, &c. There is a short essay by him' still in existence, on the 
Aliments derived from the Aquatic Animals. 
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BOOK XXL 

AN ACCOUNT OF FLOWERS, AND THOSE USED FOR 
CHAPLETS MORE PARTICULARLY. 

CH4P. L (1.)— THE NATUJEffi OF ELOWEES AKD HAHEAIS-BS. 

Cato lias recommended that flowers for maJnng chaplets 
should also be cultivated in the garden ; varieties remarkable 
for a delicacy which it is quite impossible to express, inas- 
much as no individual can find such facilities for describing 
them as Nature does for bestowing on them their numerous tints 
— ^Nature, who here in especial shows herself in a sportive 
mood, and takes a delight in the prolific display of her varied 
productions. The other ^ plants she has produced foi^bur use 
and our nutriment, and to them accordingly she has granted 
years and even ages of duration : but as for the flowers and 
their perfumes, she has given them birth for hut a day-— a 
mighty lesson to man, we see, to teach him that that which in 
its career is the most beauteous and the most attractive to the 
eye, is the very flrst to fade and die. 

Even the limner’s art itself possesses no resources for re- 
producing the colours of the flowers in all their varied tints 
and combinations, whether we view them in groups alter- 
nately blending their hues, or whether aiTanged in festoons, each 
variety by* itself, now assuming a circular form, now running 
obliquely, and now disposed in a spiral pattern ; or whether, 
as we see sometimes, one wreath is interwoven within another, 

CHAP. 2. (2.) — GABEAHBS AlS"I) CHAPLETS. 

The ancients used chaplets of diminutive size, called 

struppi;”* from which comes our name for a chaplet, ^^stro- 

^ See B. xxii. c. 1. 

2 “ Sive privatis genei-um fumcalis in orbem, in obliqiram, in ambitum ; 
qiiaedam eoronae per coronas cnrnint.*' As we know but little of the forms 
of the garlands and chaplets of the ancients, the exact translation of this 
passage is very doubtful. 

® According to Boettiger, the word ‘‘ struppus ” means a string arranged 
as a fillet or diadem. 
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piiioliim.®' Indeed, , it was only by Tery slow degrees tliat 
this last word‘d became generalized, as the chaplets that, were 
used at sacrifices, or were granted as the reward of military 
Talour, asserted their exclusive right to the name of corona.’’ 
As for garlands, when they came -to be made of flowers, they 
received the name of serta,” from the verb sero,”^ or 
else from our word “ series.”® The : use’ of flowers .for gar- 
lands. is iio.t so very ancient, among- the Greeks even. 

CHAP. 3. — WHO XHTEHTHH THE ABT OF HaHINO. OAKEAKBSA 
WHESr THEY FISST HECEITED XHB MAMM OF ‘^COKOEEJg,” AX,B 
FOB WHAT liEASON* 

For in early times it wms the usage to crown the victors in 
the sacred contests with branches of trees : and it was only 
at a later period, that they began to vary their tints by the 
combination^ of flowers, to heighten the effect in turn by their 
colour and their smell — an invention due to the ingenuity of 
the painter Paiisias, at Sicyon,^ and the garland-maker (jly- 
cera, a, female to whom he was greatly attached, .and 'whos-e 
handiwork tvas imitated by him in colonrs. - Challenging him 
to a trial of skill, she would repeatedly vary her designs, and 
thus i: was in reality a contest between art and Hatura ; a fact 
•which we find attested by pictures of that artist even still in 
existence, more particularly the one known as the Stephane- 
plocos,”^® in which he has given a likeness of Giycera herself 
This invention, therefore, is only to he traced to later than the 
Hundi-edth^^ Olympiad. 

Chaplets of flowers being now the fashion, it %vas not long 
before those came into vogue which are known .. to us as 

^ Fee makes the word “vocabalam” apply to “corona,** and not to 
struppns but tbe passage will bardly admit of that rendering. 

® “To bind” or “ join togctber,*^ 

® A “ connected line,” from tbe verb “sero.** 

By “quod,** Ilardouiii takes Pliny to mean, the use of the word 
cwapTOP, among the Greeks, corresponding with the Latin word “sertuin.” 

; ^ These chaplets, we learn from Festns, were called “ panearpiK.’^ 
The olive, oak, laurel, and myrtle, were the trees first used for chaplets. 

’ ' ® See B. XXXV. c. 40., ■ 

» The “ Chaplet- weavjar.”- See B. xxx\%. c. 40. 

.' B.C. 3S0. 
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Egyptian^^ cBaplets; and then the winter chaplets, made for 
the time at wliich Earth refuses her flo wers, of thin lamin® of 
horn stained Yarions colours. By slow degrees, too, the name 
was introduced at Eome, these garlands being known there 
at first as corolise,’’ a designation given them to express 
the remarkable delicacy of their texture. In more recent 
times, again, when the chaplets presented were made of thin 
plates of copper, gilt or silvered, they assumed the name 
of corollaria/* 

CHAP. 4. (3.)— WHO WAS THE FIKST TO GIVE CHAPLETS WETH 
■ ■ LEAVES OP SILVEE ANB GOLD. LEMKISOI, : WHO WAS THE FlESf 

TO EMBOSS THEM. 

Crassus Dives was the first who gave chaplets with arti- 
ficial leaves of silver and gold, at the games celebrated by Hm. 
To embellish these chaplets, and to confer additional honour 
on them, lemnisci were added, in imitation of the Etruscan 
chaplets, w^hich ought properly to have none but lemnisci 
made of gold. Eor a long period these lemnisci were desti- 
tute of ornament P. Claudius Pulcher^® was the first who 
taught us to emhoss^^ them, and added leaves of tinsel to the 
laminiB^’^ of which the lemniscus wms formed. 

CHAP. 5.— THE GEEAT HONOTO IX WHICH CHAPLETS WEEE HELB 
BY THE AXCIEXTS. 

Chaplets, however, were always held in a high degree of 
estimation, those even which were acquired at tlie pnblie 
games. For it was the usage of the citizens to go down in 
person to take part in the contests of the Circus, and to 
send their slaves and horses thither as well. Hence it is that 
we find it thus written in the laws of the Twelve Tables: 

From Atkenteus, B. XV. c. 2, et seq., we learn tliat tlie Egyptian 
cbaplets were made of ivy, narcissus, pomegranate blossoms, &c. 

“Corolla,” being the diminutive of “ corona/’ 

1^ Or tinsel. Th^ “ Eicb.” 

15 Eibbons or streamers. “Puri/’ 

IS Consul, A.n.a 570. 

13 Or “engrave,” “cselare.” He is probably speaking here of golden 
iemnisci."^' ■ 

20 “ Philyrae.” This was properly the inner bark of the linden-tree ; 
but it is not improbable that thin plates of metal were also so called, from 
the resemblance. The passage, however, admits of various modes of ex- 
planation. 
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If an j person lias gained a chaplet himself, or by his^ 
money, let the same be given to him as the reward of his 
prowess/* There is no doubt that by the words gained by 
his money/* the laws meant a chaplet which had been gained 
by his slaves or horses. ‘Well then, what wms the honour ac- 
quired thereby ? It w^as the right secnred by the victor, for 
himself and for his parents, after death, to be crowned with- 
out fail, while the body was laid out in the honse/^ and on its 
being carried to the tomb. 

On other occasions, chaplets were not indiscriminately 
worn, not even those which had been won' in the games. 

CHAP, 6, — TUB SEVEEITY OP THE AKCIEHTS IH EEPEBEKC® TO 
CHAPLETS. 

Indeed the rales upon this point were' remarkably severe. 
L. Fiilvius, a hanker, having been acciised, at the time of 
the Second Punic War, of looking down from the balcony-® 
of his house upon the Forum, with a chaplet of roses upon 
his head, was imprisoned by order of the Senate, and was not 
liberated before the w'ar ivas brought to a close. P, Muna- 
tius, having placed upon his head a chaplet of flowers taken 
from the statue of Marsyas/® was condemned by the Trium- 
viri to be put in chains. Upon his making appeal to the 
tribunes of the people, they relused to intercede in his behalf 
< — a very different state of things to that at Athens, where 
the young men,^^ in their drunken revelry, were in the habit, 

21 « Pecunia.^* Fee compares tliis usage with the employment of jockies 
at liorse-races in England and France. 

“ Intus positus esset/" ^ Foris ferretur.” 

24 01- money-cnanger/’ argentarms.'^ 

^^Epergula sua.’ Scaliger tkinks that the ‘‘pergula” was a part 
of a house built out into the street, while, according to Emesti, it was a 
little room in the upper part of a house. In B. xxxv, c. 36, it clearly 
means a room on the ground-floor. 

26 Xii the Fora of ancient cities there was ffequently a statue of this my- 
thological personage, with one hand erect, in token, Servius says (on 
B. tv. L 58 of the Alneid), of the freedom of the state, Marsyas having been 
the minister of Bacchus, the god of liberty. His statue in the Forum, of 
Home was the place of assembly for the courtesans of that city, who used 
to crown it with chaplets of flow^ers. . See also Horace i. Sat. 6. 1, 120 ; 
Juvenal, Sat. 9. L 1 and 2 ; and M.artial,u. Ep. 64. 1. 7. 

2*^ Cujacius thinks that Pliny has in ’^uew here 'Pcdemcn of Athens, who 
when a young man, in his drunken revelry, burst into the school of Xeno- 
crates. the philosopher, with his fellow-revellers, wearing his, festive 
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before midday, of making their waj into the very schools of 
the philosophers even. Among ourselves, no such instance of 
a similar licentiousness is to be found, unless, indeed, in the 
case of the daughter^ of the late Emperor Augustus, who, in 
her nocturnal debaucheries, placed a chaplet on the statue^® 
of Marsyas, conduct deeply deplored in the letters of that 
god.^ 

CHAP. 7. — A CITIZESr DECKED WITH ELOWEES BY THE EOMAH 
.. PEOPDE. 

Scipio is the only person that ever received from the Eoman 
people the honour of being decked with flowers. This 
Scipio received the surname of Serapio,®^ from his remarkable 
resemblance to a certain person of that name who dealt in 
pigs. He died in his tribuneship, greatly beloved by the 
people, and in every way worthy of* the family of the Africani. 
The property he left was not sufficient to pay the expenses of 
his burial ; upon which the people made a subscription and 
contracted for his funeral, flowers being scattered upon the 
body from every possible quarter^ as it was borne along. 

CHAP. 8. — PLAITED CHAPLETS. HEBDLE-WOEK CHAPLETS. 

KAED-LEAE CHAPLETS. SILKEH CHAPLETS. 

In those days, too, chaplets were employed in honour of the 
gods, the Lares, public as well as domestic, the sepulchres,^ 
and the Manes. The highest place, however, in public esti- 
mation, was held by the plaited chaplet j such as we find used 

land on bis bead. Being arrested, however, by tbe discourse, be stopped 
to listen, and at length, tearing off the garland, determined to enter on a 
more abstemious course of life. Becoming an ardent disciple of Xeno- 
crates, he ultimately succeeded him at the head of the school. The pas- 
sage as given in the text, from its apparent incompleteness, would appear 
to be in a mutilated state. 

23 Julia. See B. vii. c. 46, 

29 Thus acknowledging herself to he no better than a common courtesan. 

30 “liliusdei.” si gee B. vii. c. 10. 

S 2 Bunus eloeavit.” 

33 “E prospectu omni.” ‘*Brom every look-out ie, from the roofs, 
doors, and windows. 

^ This nsage is still observed in the immorteUeSf laid on the tombs of 
departed friends, in Oatbolio countries on tlie continent, Tibullus alludes 
to it, B. u. El 4; 

Atque aliq^uis senior veteres veneratus amores, 

Annua constructo serta dabit tumulo,’^ 


Ctap. 9.] 
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bj the Salii in tlieir sacred rites, and at tbe solemEization, of 
their yearly^ banquets. In later times,- the rose chaplet has 
been adopted, and luxury arose at last to such a pitch that -a 
chaplet "Ruis held in no esteem at all if it did not consist en- 
tirely of leaves sown together with the needle.' More recently, 
again, they have been imported from India, or from nations 
beyond the countries of India. 

But it is looked iipon as the most refined, of all, to present 
chaplets made of nard leaves, or else of silk of many colours 
steeped in tragncnts. Buck h the pitch to which tlie .luxu- 
riousness of our women has at last arrived I 

CHAP. 9. — AUTHOES WHO HATE WBITTEK OH FIOWEES. AX 
AHECDOTE EEEATIYE TO QUEEN' CLEQPATEA'AKn CH:A.PLETS. 

Among the Greeks, the physicians Mnesitheus and Calli- 
maohiis have written separate treatises on 'the 'subject of 
chaplets, making mention of such fiowers as are injurious to 
the head.^ For, in fact, the health is here concerned to some 
extent, as it is at the moments of carousal and gaiety in par- 
ticular that, penetrating odours steal insidiously upon the 
brain — witness an instance in the wicked cunning displayed 
upon one occasion by Cleopatra. 

At the time when preparations were making for the batiks 
that was eventually fought at Actiiim, Antonius held the 
queen in such extreme distrust as to he in dread of her very 
attentions even, and would not so much as touch his food, 
unless another person had tasted it first. Upon this, the 
queen, it is said, wishing to amuse herself with his fears, had 
the extremities of the fiowers in a chaplet dipped in poison, and 
then placed it upon her head,®'^ After a time, as the hilarity 
increased apace, she challenged Antonins to swallow the ehiip- 

25 tbe conclusion of .the festiTal of Mars on the 1st .of March, and 
for several successive days. These entertainments were celebrated in tlie 
Temple of that god, and were proverbial for tbeir excellence. 

It is a well-known fact, as Fee remarks, that the smell of fiowers is 
productive, in some persons, of head-ache, nausea, and vertigo. He states 
also that persons have been known to meet their death from sleeping ail 
night in the midst of odoriferous fiowers. : 

2" ‘‘Ipsaque capiti irnposita.’" Holland and Ajasson render this as 
though Cleopatra placed the garland on Antony’s head, and not her own. 
Littre agrees with the translation here, adopted. 
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lets, mixed up witli their drink. Who, tinder stieli eircumstanees 
as these, eonM liaTc appreliended treachery ? Accordingly, 
the leaves were stripped from off the chaplet, and thrown into 
the cup. Just as Antonins was on the very point of drinking, 
she arrested his arm with her hand. — '^Behold, Marcus Aii- 
toiiius,” said site, the woman against whom you are so care- 
ful to take these new precautions of yours in employing y^oiir 
tasters 1 And would then, if I could exist without you, either 
means or opportunity of effecting* my purpose be wanting to 
me ? ’’ Saying this, she ordered a man to he brought from 
prison, and made Mm drink off the potion; he did so, and 
fell dead®® upon the spot. 

Besides the two authors above-mentioned, Theophrastus,®^ 
among the Greeks, has written on the subject of towers. 
Some of our own writers also have given the title of Antho- 
logica” to their works, but no one, to my knowledge at least, 
has treated expressly^® of flowers. In fact, we ourselves have 
no intention here of discussing the mode of wearing chaplets, 
for that wmuld be frivolous^^ indeed ; hut .shall proceed to 
state such particulars in relation to flowers as shall appear to 
us deserving of remark. 

CHAP. 10. (4.) — ^thekose: twelve vakieties of it. 

The people of our country were acquainted with but very 
few garland flowers among the garden plants, and those few 
hardly any hut the violet and the rose. The plant which bears 
the rose is, properly speaking, more of a thorn than a shrub — 
indeed, we sometimes And It growing on a bramble^® even ; 
the flower having, even then, a pleasant smell, though by no 
means penetrating. The flower in all roses is originally en- 
closed in a bud,^® with a grained surface within, which gra- 
dually swells, and assumes the form of a green pointed cone, 
similar to our alahaster^^ unguent boxes in shape. Gradually 

Fee remarks that *^6 know of no poisons, hydrocyanic or prassic acid 
excepted, so instantaneous in their effects as this; and that it is very 
doubtful if they were acq^uainted with that poison. 

Hist. Plant. B. vL cc. 6, 7. “ Perseciitns est.** 

A characteiistic, it would appear, of the greater part of the inforni- 
ation already given in this Book. 

He alludes to the wild rose or eglantine. See B, svi. c. 71. 

^3 Granoso cortice.- V ' 

^ Boxes of a pyramidal shape. See B. ix. c. 56, 
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aequiriDg a nicid^" tint,. thiB bud opens little bj little, until at 
last it comes into fall blow, developing the calyx, and em- 
bracing tlie yellow-pointed filaments wMcb stand erect in the 
centre of it. 

Tbe employment of the rose in cbaplets is, so to say, the 
least use that is made of it. The flower is steeped .in^ oil, a 
practice which has prevailed from the times, of the Trojan war, 
as Horner^ beara witness ; in addition to which, it now forms 
an ingredient in our unguents, as mentioned, on a previous 
occasion.^^ It is employed also by itself for certain medicinal 
purjposes, and is used in plasters and eye-salves^® for its pene- 
trating qualities : it is used, also, to perfume the delicacies of 
our banquets, and is never attended with any noxious results. 

The most esteemed kinds of rose among us a.re ' those of 
Prseneste^® and Campania.^ Some persons have added to these 
varieties the rose of Miletus,®^ the flower of which is an ex- 
tremely brilliant red, and has never more than a dozen petals. 
The next to it is the rose of Traehyn,®® not so red as the last, 
and then that of Alabanda,®® with whitish petals, but not so 
highly esteemed. The least esteemed of all, however, is the 
thorn rose,®^ the petals of which are numerous, but extremely 

Still, ©Yen for that purpose the rose was very extensively used. One 
ancient author states that, even in the middle of winter, the more luxurious 
Homans were not satisfied without roses swimming in their Falernian wine; 
and we find Horace repeatedly alluding to the chaplets of roses worn hy 
the guests at banquets. Hence probably arose the expression, “Under 
the rose.’’ Fee is evidently mistaken in thinking that Pliny implies here, 
that it was but rarely used in chaplets. 

^ IL xjciil. 'l 186. B. xiii. c. 2. 

‘‘ Collyriis.’’ 

Clusius was of opinion that this was the Provence rose, the Bosa 
Oallica of Linnaeus. 

^ The same rose, probably, of which Virgil says, Georg. B. iv. 1. 119, 

“ Biferique rosaria Pjesti” — And the rose-beds of Paestum, that bear 
twice in tlm year.*’ It has been suggested that it is identical with the 
Hosa alba vulgaris major of Bauhin, the Rosa alba of JDecandoile : but, 
as F6e says, it is very questionable if this is correct, this white rose blossom- 
ing but once a year. 

A simple variety of the Rosa Gallica of Linnaeus, F4e thinks. 

See B. iv. c. 14. According to J. Bauhin, this is the pale, flesh- ’ 
coloured rose, called the “rose of France,” — the “Rosa rubello fiore, 
majore, pleno, incamata vulgo.” Others, again, take it to be the Damascus 
rose* .. 

See B. V. c. 29. A variety of the whit© rose, FtSe thinks, the de- 
termination of which must be sought among' the Fglantines. 

“ Spiniola.” A variety belonging to or approaching the Eglantine 
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small. The esseafel points of difference in the rose are the 
iinmher^® of the petals, the comparative number®® of thorns on 
the stem, the colour, and the smell. The number of the petals, 
which is never less than five, goes on increasing in amount, 
till we find one variety with as many as a hundred, and 
thence known as the centifblia in Italy, it is to be found 
in Campania, and in Greece, in the vicinity of Philippi, though 
this last is not the place of its natural®® growth. Mount Pan- 
gseus,®® in the same vicinity, produces a rose with numerous 
petals of diminutive size : the people of those parts are in the 
habit of transplanting it, a method which greatly tends to im- 
prove its growth. This kind, however, is not remarkable for 
its smell, nor yet is the rose which has a very large or very 
broad petal : indeed, we may state in a few words, that the 
best proof of the perfume of the flower is the comparative 
roughness of the calyx.®® 

Cmpio, who lived in the reign of the Emperor Tiberius, as- 
serts that the centifolia is never employed for chaplets, except 
at the extreme®^ points of union as it were, being remarkable 
neither for its smell®® nor its beauty. There is another variety 

in all probability. Fee makes mention here of a kind called the Rosa 
inyriacantba hy Decandolle (the “thousand- thorn rose*'), which is found in 
great abundance in the south of Europe, and other parts of it. 

Fee remarks on this passage, that the beauty of the dower and the 
number of the petals are always in an inverse proportion to the number of 
thorns, which disappear successively the more carefully the plant is culti- 
vated. 

53 This is most probably the meaning of “ Asperitate, levore.^' 

5*^ Still known as the “Bosa centifolia.” Its petals sometimes exceed 
three hundred in number ; and it is the most esteemed of all for its frag- 
rant smell. 

5s “ Non sum terrse proventu.^’ 

^ This rose is mentioned also hy Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. B. vi. c. 6. 
From the description that Phny gives of it, Fee is inclined to think that 
it is some variety of the Eosa rubrifblia, which is often found in moun- 
tainous localities. 

^ This assertion is borrowed from Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. B. vl. c. 
6. Fee remarks that there is no truth in it. It is not improbable, how- 
ever, that the word “cortex”^ here may mean, not the calyx, but the bark 
of the stem, in reference to its exemptiom from thorns. The rpa^d ro 
KuTui of Theophrastus would seem to admit of that rendering. See Note 
^ above. 

6^ “ Extremas velut ad cardines.*' 

This is not the case with the Eosa centifolia of modern botany. See 
Note above. It is not improbable, however, that the reading is “ pro- 
habilis/’ and that this passage belongs to the next sentence. 
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of rose, too, called tlie 'Grecian” rose by onr people, and 
^^lyclmis”® by tlie Greeks;' it grows no where except in 
bnmid soils, and has never more than five petals : it does not 
exceed the violet in size, and is destitute of smelL There is 
another kind, again, known to . ns, as the Grsecnia,” . the 
petals of which are tightly rolled together, and which never 
open except when pressed in the hand, .it. having always, the 
appearance, in fact, of being in bnd ; the .petals of it are re- 
markably large. Another kind, again, springs from a stem 
like that of the mallow, the leaves being similar to those of 
the olive — the name given to it is “ macetmm,^-^®^ There is 
the rose of antnmn, too, known to- ns as the coroniola,”^ 
which is of a middle si^e, between the varieties jnst mentioned. 
Ail these kinds, however, are destitute of. smell, with the 
exception of the coroniola, and the one which grows on the 
bramble so extended is the scope for fictitious®® productions 1 
And, indeed, the genuine rose, for the most part, is indebted 
for its qualities to the nature of the soil. That of Cyrenae®® is 
the most odoriferous of all, and hence it is that the unguen ts 
of that place are so remarkably fine : at Carthage, again, in 
Spain, there are early'^® roses throughout all the winter. The 
temperature, too, of the climate is not without its infiiience: 
for in some years we jBnd the roses much less odoriferous than 
in others ; in addition to which, their smell is always more 
powerful when grown in dry soils’^ than in humid ones. The 

The Lychnis, Fee remarks, is erroneously classed hr Pliny among 
the roa^s. It is generally agreed among naturalists that it is the garden 
flower, the Agrostemma coronaria of Linnaeus; which, however, does not 
grow in humid soils, but in steep, rocky places. 

Or ** small Greek” rose. Some commentators have identified it with 
the Eosa silvestris, odorata, flore aibo of 0. Bauhin, a wild white rose. 

^ Sillig thinks that this may mean the Macedonian^* rose. Another 
reading is moscheuton.*’ Fee says that it is not a rose at all, hut one of 
tlie mlvacese belonging to the^ genus Alceea; one variety of wliich is 
called the Alccearosa. 

. ^ Or ‘Gittle chaplet.*’ Possibly a variety of the Eglantine, the. Eosa 
eanina or dog-rose, Fee suggests, ■ 

SI .The Eglantine. 

This seems to be the meaning of *‘tot modis adulteratnr :** the roses 
without smell appearing to him to be not genmie roses. ' 

The Eosa llainascena of Miller, .Fee thinks, our Damascus rose. 

The earliest rose in France and Spain, F4e says, is the pompon,** 
the variety^ Pomponma of the Rosa centifolia.' 

.This is consistent with modern experience. 
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rose does not admit of being planted in either a rich or an 
argillaceous soil, nor yet on irrigated land ; being contented 
with a thin, light earth, and more particularly attached to 

ground on which old building rubbish has been laid. 

The rose of Campania is early, that of Mletus late, but it is 
the rose of Prseneste that goes off the Tory latest of all. Tor 
the rose, the ground is generally dug to a greater depth than it 
is for com, but not so deep as for the vine. It grows but very 
slowly’^ from the seed, which is found in the calyx beneath the 
petals of the flower, covered with a sort of down ; hence it is 
that the method of grafting is usually the one preferred, or else 
propagation from the eyes of the root, as in the reed.’^ One 
kind Is grafted, which bears a pale flower, with thorny 
branches of a remarkable length ; it belongs to the quinquefolia 
variety, being one of the Greek roses.*^^ All roses are improved 
by being pruned and cauterized ; transplanting, too, makes 
them grow, like the vine, all the better, and with the greatest 
rapidity. The slips are cut some four fingers in length or 
more, and are planted immediately after the setting of the 
Tergilise ; then, while the west winds are prevalent, they are 
transplanted at intervals of a foot, the earth being frequently 
turned up about them. 

Persons whose object it is to grow early roses, make a hole 
a foot in width about the root, and pour warm water into it, 
at the period when the buds are beginning to put forth J® 

CHAP. 1 1. (5.)— THE LIUY : EOTTE YAEIETIRS OE IT, 

The lily holds the next highest rank after the rose, and has 
a certain affinity"^^ with it in respect of its unguent and the 
oil extracted from it, which is known to us as lirinon.^’"^ 

^3 Prom Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. B. vi. c. 6. The rose is but very 
rarely reproduced from seed. 

See B. XYi. c. 67, and B. XYii. c. 33. 

7* Previously mentioned in thds Chapter. The meaning of this passage, 
however, is extremely doubtful, genus inseritur pallidm, spinosas, 

longissimis virgis, quinquitbiise. quse Graecis altera est.’* 

73 If the water was only lukewarm. Pee says, it would l)e of no use, 
and if hotter, the speedy death of the tree would he tlie result. 

« duidam cognatione.” He alludes to a maceration of the petals of 
the rose and lily in oil. The aroma of the lily, Fee says, has not heen 
fixed by any method yet found. 

77 See B. xiii. c. 2, 
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Blended, too, witli roses, tlie produces a remarkoBIy fine 
eifect ; for it begins to make its appearance, in fact, just as the 
rose is in tbe very middle of its season. There is no flower 
that grows to a greater height than the lily, "sometimes, in- 
deed, as much as three cubits ; the head of it being always 
drooping, as though the neck of the 'flower were unable to 
support its weight. The whiteness of the lily is quite remark- 
able, the petals being striated on ^ the exterior ; the flower is 
narrow at the base, and gradually expanding in shape like a 
tapering’^® cup with the edges cutYing outwards, the fine pistils 
of the flower, and the stamens with their anther® of a saffron 
colour, standing erect in the middle*®^ ■ Henoa the perfume of 
the lily, as well as its colour, is two-fold, there being one for 
the petds and another for the stamens. The difference, how- 
e¥er, between them is but very small, and when the flower is 
employed for making lily unguents and oils, the petals are 
never rejected. 

There is a flower, not unlike the lily, produced by the plant 
known to us as the convolvulus.’^®^ It grows among shrubs, 
is totally destitute of smell, and has not the yellow anther®, of 
the lily within : only vying with it in its whiteness, it would 
almost appear to be the rough sketch®^ made by Ifature when 
she was learning how to make the lily. The white lily is 
propagated in all the various ways which are employed for the 
cultivation of the rose,®^ as also by means of a certain tearlike 

The Liliam candidiim of Linnaeus, Fee remarks that the “ Lillum’* 
of the Romans and the X&ipiov of the Greeks is evidently derived from 
the iakh of the Persians. 

Calathi.’* The “calathus^^ vras a work-basket of tapering shape ; 
it was also used for carrying fruits and flowers, Ovid, Art. Am. ii, 264. 
Cups, too, for wine were called by this name, Virg. FcL v. 7i. 

An this passage has been somewhat amplified in the translation, it 
will perhaps he as well to insert it: “Resupinis per arahitum kbris, te- 
imique pilo et staminum stantibus in medio crocis.'*’ 

The Convolvulus sa'piuin of modern botany ; the only resemblance 
in which to the lily is in the colour, it being totally different in every other 
respect. 

“ Rudimentiim.” She must have set to work in a very roundabout 
way. Fee thinks, and one in which it would be quite impossible for a na- 
turalist to' follow her. . 

The white lily is reproduced from the offsets of the bulbs ; and. ns 
Fee justly remarks, it is highly absurd to compare the mode of cniii'* 
vation with that of the rose, which is propagated from slips. 
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“wliicli belongs to it, similatly to MpposeliiiiiiD. in fact: 
indeed, there is no plant that is more prolific than tMs, a sin- 
gle root often giving birth to as many as fifty bnlbs.^^^ There 

is, also, a red my, know by the name of » crmon ^=^ to the 
Greeks, though there are some authors who caU the flower of 
it '' cynorrodon.” The most esteemed are those of Antiochia 
andLaodioea in Syria, and next to them that of Phaselis 
To the fourth rauk belongs the flower that grows in Italy. 

CHAP. 12* — THE nAnCISSTTS : THKEB TAEIETIES OF IT. 

There is a purple^ lily? too, which sometimes has a double 
stem; it differs only from the other lilies in having a more 
fieshy root and a bulb of larger size, but undivided:®' the 
name given to it is narcissus/’®® A second variety of this lily 
has a white fiower, with a purple corolla. There is also this 
difference between the ordinary lily and the narcissns, that in 
the latter the leaves spring from the root of the plant. The 
finest are those which grow on the mountains of Lycia. A 
third variety is similar to the others in every respect, except 
that the corolla of the plant is green. They are all of^ them 
late®®fiowers: indeed, they only bloom after the setting of 
Arcturus,®^ and at the time of the autumnal equinox. 

^ This absurd notion is derived from Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. B. ii. 
c. 2, and B. vi. c. 6. See B. xix. c. 48 ^ 

86 Tiie root really consists of certain fine fibres, to wiiicU the diuds, or 

rather cloves or offsets, are attached. , ^ , 

87 Judging from what Theocritus says, in his 35th Idyl, the “ crmon^’ 
would appear to have been a white lily. Sprengel, however, takes the red 
lily of Pliny to he the scarlet lily, the Lilium Ghalcedonipm of Linnaeus. . 

S8 Or “ dog-rose a name now given to one of the wild roses. 

83 See B. xiil. e, 9. , 

»*> Fee remarks, that it is singular that Pliny, as also Virgil, Eel. v.1. 38, 
should have given the epithet “ purpureus” to the Narcissus. It is owing, 
Pee says, to the red neefery of the flovrer, which is also bordered with a 
very bright ted. Into cloves or offsets. ^ 

w The Narcissus ^eticus of Linnaeus. Pliny gives the origin of its 
name in c. 75 of this Book. 

93 Though supplied by Theophrastus, this assertion is quite erroneous. 
In Prance, even, Fee says, the Narcissus poeticus blossoms at the end of 
April, and sooner, probably, in the climates of Greece and Italy, 

« See B. xviii. c. 76. It is just possible that Pliny and Theophrastp 
may he speaking of the Narcissus serotinus of Linnmus, which is found in 
great abundance in the southern provinces of Naples, and is undoubtedly 
tbe flower alluded to by Yirgil in the words, Nee sera comantem Ntreis- 
sumf' Georg, iv. 11 122, 123. 
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CHAP. IS. — HOW SEEB IS STA'ISEB TO PEOBUCE TIHTEB ELOWEES. 

There has been invented*^*'* also a method of tinting the lily, 
thanks to the taste of mankind for monstrous productions. 
The dried, sttilks^ of the lily ..are tied togejher in the month of 
Juljj and hung up in the smoke: then, in the following 
March, when the small knots®^ are beginning to disclose them- 
selves, the stalks are left to .steep, in the lees of black or Greek 
wine, in order that they may contract its colour, and are then 
pJanted out in small trenches, some semi-sextarii of wine-lees 
being poured around them. By this metho.d purple lilies are 
obtained, it being a rery remarkable thing that we should be 
able to dye a plant to such a degree as to make it produce a 
coloured iower. 

CHIP. 14. (6.) — HOir THE SEYBHAI. TAE.IETIES OF THE VIOLET 
A EE EESPECTBmY PKOBnCEB, OKOWH, ABB CULTIVATED. THE 
THEEE DIFFERENT COLOURS OF THE VIOLET. THE FIVE VABIETIIS 
OF THE YELLOW TIOLET. 

Kext after Idle roses and the lilies, the violet is held in the 
highest esteem : of this , there are several varieties, the pur- 
ple/^® the yellow, and the white, all of them reproduced from 
plants, like the cabbage. The purple violet, which springs 
up spontaneously in sunny spots, with a thin, meagre soil, has 
larger petals than the others, springing immediately from the 
root, which is of a fleshy substance. This violet has a name, 
too, distinct from the other wild kinds, being called ion/’ 
and from it the iantbine ^ cloth takes its name. 

Among the cultivated kinds, the yellow® violet is held in the 
greatest esteem. The Tusculan violet, and that known as the 

Tee remarks, that the extravagant proceeding here described by 
Pliny with a serionsness that is perfectly ridiculous, does not merit any 

discussion. 

96 Yiriieii detached from the bulb, .the stem of the lily will infallibly die. 

‘‘ Kudaiitibus se nodulis.’* There are no such knots in the lily, as 

Fee rein,arhs. 

The Viola odorata of Linnmus. ^ The Greek name, 

^ ‘Tanthina vestis/' violet-coloured, . ' ■ ^ . 

2 Besfoiitaines identifies this with the Cheiranthus Cheiri ; but Fee says 
that there is little doubt that it belongs to the Viola tricolor hcrbensis 
(pansy, or heart' s-ease), in the petals of which the yellow predominates, 
md the type of which is the field violet, or Viola 'arvensis, the flowers of 
which are extremely small, and entirely yellow. 
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** marine ’^® Yiolet, kaTe petals somewliat toader tkan tie 
others, hat not so odoriferoas; the Caiatian^ rioiet, too, which 
ha.R a smaller leaf, is entirely destitute of smell. This last is 
a present to as from the autumn, the others from the spring, 

CHAP. 15. — THE CAETHA. THE SCOPA HEGIA. 

Next to it comes the caltha, the flowers of which are of 
similar colour and size;® in the number of its petals, however, 
it surpasses the marine violet, the petals of which are never 
more than five in number. The marine violet is surpassed, 
too, by the other in smell ; that of the caltha being very power- 
ful. The smell, too, is no less powerful in the plant known as 
the ^^scopa regia;’’® but there it is the leaves of the plant, 
and not the flowers, that are odoriferous. 

CHAP. 16. THE BACGHAK, THE COMBEETHM. ASABIIM:. 

The bacchar,^ too, by some persons known as field nard,” 

3 This lias been identified with the Cbeiranthas incanns, the Cheiranthas 
tricuspidatus of the shores of the Mediterranean, the Hesperis man'tima of 
Linnjeus; also, by some commentators, with the Campanula Medinm of 
Linnaeus. 

^ So called, according to Pintianus and Salmasius, from Oalatia, a town 
of Italy. Pee adopts the reading “ Calathiana/* and;, considers it to ha?e 
received that name from its resemblance to the Caltha mentioned in the 
next Chapter,. Dalechamps identifies it with the Digitalis purpurea; 
Oessner, Dodonseus, and Thalius, with the Gentiaha pneumonanthe, others 
with the Gentiana ciliata and Pannonica, and Sprengel with the Gentiana 
rerna of Linnasus. Fee admits himself totally at a loss on the subject. 

6 ‘‘ Concolori amplitudine.” Gronovius, with considerable justice, ex- 
presses himself at a^ loss as to the exact meaning of these words. If 
Sprengel and Salmasins ate tight in their conjectures that the Caltha of 
Pliny and Virgil is the marigold, our Calendula officinalis, the passage 
cannot mean that the flower of it is of the same size and colour with 
any variety of the violet mentioned in the preceding Chapter. From the 
description given of it by Dioscorides, it is more than probable that the 
Caltha of the pcients is not the marigold, and Hardouin is probably 
right in his conjecture that Pliny intends to describe a variety of the violet 
under the name. Fee is at a loss as to its identification. 

5 Or “royal broom.” Sprengel thinks that this is the Chenopodium 
scoparia, a plant common in Greece and Italy ; and Fee is inclined to 
coincide with that opinion, though, as he says, there are numerous other 
plants with odoriferous leaves and pliant shoots, as its name, broom, would 
seem to imply. Other writera would identify it with a Sideritis, and 
others, again, with an Achillsea. 

^ See B. xii. c. 26, Fee is inclined to coinciclo with. Eucllius, and to 
identify this with .the Digitalis purpurea, clown^s spikenard, or our Lady’s 
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is cwlorlferoiis in the root only. . In fomcr times, it was the 
practice to make tm,gU6iits of this root, as we- learn from the 
poet Aristophanes, ' a writer of the ■ Ancient Comedy ; firom 
which circumstance some persons hare erroneonsly given the 
name of exotic to the .plant. The smell of it strongly re- 
sembles that of cinnamomum; and the plant' grows in, thin 
soils, which are free from all humidity. 

The name of combretum is given to a plant that beam 
a very strong resemblance to it, the leaves of irhich taper to 
the fineness of thimds; in height, however, it is taller than' 
the bacchar. These are the only- ■ The error, 
however, onght to be corrected, on the part of those who have 
bestowed npon the bacchar the name of field nard j” for that 
in reality is the surname given to another plant, known to the 
Greeks as asaron/’ the description and features of which we 
have already mentioned, when speaking of the different va- 
rieties of nard. I find, too, that the name of <* asaron has 
been given to this plant, from the circumstance of its never 
being employed in the composition of chaplets. 

CHAP. 17. — SAPFEOX: IX WHAT PLACES' IT OBOWS BEST. WHAT 
PLOWBES W15EE KNOWX AT THE TIME OF THE TBOJAX W'AU. 

The wild saffi^on is the best ; indeed, in Italy it is of no 

gloves. The only strong objection to this is the fact that the root of the 
digitalis has a very faint but disagreeable smell, and not at all like that of 
cinnaraon. But then, as Fee says, we have no positive proof that the 
“cmnamomum*" of the ancients is identical with our cinnamon. See VoL 
iii. p. 138. Sprenge! takes the “ bacchar” of Yirgil to be the Taieiiana 
Ccitiea, and the “ haccharis” of the Greeks to be the Gnaphalium san- 
guineum, a plant of Egjpt and Palestine. The bacchar has been also 
identified with the Asperiila odorata of Linnaeus, the Geum urban urn of 
Xiniifflus (the root of which has the smell of cloves), the Inula Vaiiiantii, 
the Salvia Sclarea, and many other plants. 

^ “ Barbaricam.” Everytning that was not indigenous to tbe territory 
of Rome, was ^‘barbarum,” or “ barbarieum.” 

® CtBsalpiniis says that this is a rushy plant, called, in Tuscany, Herhn 
luziola; but Fee is (juite at a loss for its identification. 

Billig is most probably right in his surmise that there is an hiatus 
here. . " ' . ■ 

In B. rdi. e. 27. Asarum Europseum, or foal-foot. 

^2 Probably meaning that it comes from a, “not,” and traipw, “ to adorin” 
Or Groehs, the Crocus sativus of Linnaeus, from tbe prepared stigmata 
of wiiieh tbe saifron of commerce is made. It is still found growing wild 
on the immutuins in the vicinity of Athens, and is extensively cultivated 
in many parts of Europe. 
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use whatever to attempt to propagate it, the produce of a whole 
hed of saffron being boiled down to a single scruple ; it is repro- 
duced by offsets from the bulb. The cultivated saffron is 
larger, finer, and better looking than the other kinds, but has 
much less efficacy. This plant is everywhere degenerating^^ 
and is far from prolific at CyrenJB even, a place where the 
flowers are always of the very finest quality. The most es- 
teemed saffron, however, is that of Cilicia, and there of Mount 
Corycus in particular; next comes the saffiron of Mount Olym- 
pus, in Lycia, and then of Centuripa, in Sicily : some persons, 
however, have given the second rank to the Phlegrasan saf- 
Iron. 

There is nothing so much adulterated^* as saffron : the best 
proof of its goodness is when it snaps under pressure by the 
fingers, as though it were friable for when it is moist, a 
state which it owes to being adulterated, it is limp, and will 
not snap asunder. Another way of testing it, again, is to 
apply it with the hand to the face, upon which, if good, it will 
be found to be slightly caustic to the face and eyes. There is 
a peculiar kind, too, of cultivated saffiron, which is in general 
extremely mild, being only of middling quality ; the name 
given to it is dialeucon.”^® The saffron of Cyrenaica, again, 
is faulty in the opposite extreme ; for it is darker than any 
other kind, and is apt to spoil very quickly. The best saffron 
everywhere is that which is of the most unctuous quality, and 
the filaments of which are the shortest; the worst being that 
which emits a musty smell. 

Mncianus informs us that in Lycia, at the end of seven or 
eight years, the saffron is transplanted into a piece of ground 
which has been prepared for the purpose, and that in this way 

“ Begenerans tibique/' Judging from wbat be states below, be mw 
possibly mean, if grown repeatedly on tbe same soil. 

He may allude either to the city of Pblegra of Macedonia, or to the 
Pblegraean Plains in Campania, which were remarkable for their fertility. 
Yirgil spettks of the saffron of Mount Tmolus in Cilicia. 

It is Tery extensively adulterated mth the petals of the marigold, as 
also the Caxthamus tinctorius, safflower, or bastard saffron. 

This is the case ; for when it is brittle it shows that it has not been 
adulterated with water, to add to its weight. 

's Perhaps the reading here, “ Cum sit in medio candidum,'^ is prefer- 
able ; “ because it is white in the middle.** 

X9 “ ‘W’hite throughout.” 
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it is prevesfcei from, degenerating. ' It is never used for cli,ap' 
letSj being a plant . with an extremelj narrow leaf, as due almost 
as a hair ; but it combines remarkablj well with, wine, sweet 
wine in particular. Reduced to a powder, it is used to per- 
fume the theatres. 

Saffron blossoms about the setting, of the Yergilise, for. a few 
days ^ only, the leaf expelling the flower*.. ■ It is ■verdant at 
the time of the winter solstice, and then it is that they gather 
it ; it is usually dried in the shade, and if in winter, all the 
better. The root of this plant is fleshy, and more long-lived®"^ 
tliim that of the other bulbous plants. ■ It loves to be beaten 
and trodden ^ under foot, and in ■ fact, the worse it is treated 
the better it thrives ; hence it is, that it grows so vigorously 
by the side of fbot-paths and fountains. (7.) Saffron was 
already held in high esteem in the time of the Trojan War ; 
at all events, Homer,®® we And, makes mention of these three 
flowers, the lotus, the saffron, and the hyacinth. 

CHAP. 18. — THE KATUEE OF OBOUES. 

All the odoriferous®® substances, and consequently the plants, 
differ from one another in their colour, smell, and juices. It 
is but rarely that the taste of an odoriferous substance is not 

20 He contradicts himself here ; for in c. 79 of this Book, he sajs that 
chaplets of salfron are good for dispelling the fumes of wine. 

Ad tlicatra repionda.” It was the custom to discharge saffron-w'ater 
over the theatres "with pipes, and sometimes the saffron was mixed with 
wine for the purpose. It was discharged through pipes of very minute 
bore, so that it felt upon the spectators in the form of the finest dust. See 
Lucretius, B. ii. 1. 416 ; Lucan, Phars. ix. 1. 808 — 810 ; and Seneca, Epist, 
92. 

22 It towers so rapidly, in fact, that it is difficult to avoid the loss of a 
part of the harvest. 

® The whole of this passage is from Theophrastus, Be Odorib. 

2* This statement, though borrowed from Theophrastus, is not consis- 
tent with fact. The root of saffron is not more long-lived than, any other 
bulbs of the LiliacefB. 

25 Because, Dalechamps says, all the juices are thereby thrown back into 
the root, wliieli consequently bears a stronger flower the next year. 

26 IL xiv. I 348. " 27 See p. xiii. c. 32. ■ 

2^ All these stat(}ment3 as to the odours of various substances, are from 
Theophrastus, iJe Oausis, B. vi. c. 22. ■ * ■ 

2 u i-xe does not say, however, that it is but rarely that a bitter substance 
is not odoriferous ; a sense in which Fee seems to have understood him, as 
he says, “This assertion is not true In .general, and there are numerona 

VOL. IT. . . X 
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bitter ; while sweet substances, on the otber^ band,: are but 
rarely odoriferous. Thus it is, too, that wine is more odorife- 
rous *tban must, and all tbe wild plants more so tban the ciil- 
tivated ones,®^ Some dowers have a sweet smell at a distance, 
tbe edge of which is taken off when they come nearer ; such is 
tlie ease with the Tiolet, for instance. The rose, when fresh 
gathered, has a more powerful smell at a distance, and dried, 
when brought nearer. All plants have a more penetrating 
odour, also, in spring ^Vand in the morning; as the hour of 
midday approaches, the scent becomes gradually weakened?® 
The flowers, too, of young plants are less odoriferous than those 
of old ones ; but it is at mid-age^^ that the odour is most pene- 
trating in them all. 

The rose and the crocus®^ have a more powerful smell when 
gathered in fine weather, and all plants are more powerfully 
scented in hot climates than in cold ones. In Egypt, however, 
the flowers are far from odoriferous, owing to the dews and 
exhalations with which the air is charged, in consequence of 
the extended surface of the river. Some plants have an agree- 
able, thongh at the same time extremely powerful smell ; some, 
again, while green, have no®® smell at all, owing to the excess 
of moisture, the buceros for example, which is the same as 

exceptions ; for instance, quassia wood, wbicli is inodorous and yet in- 
tensely bitter.” The essential oil, he remarks, elaborated in tbe tissue of 
tbe corolla, is tbe ordinary source of tbe emanations of the flower. 

Fee remarks that cultivation gives to plants a softer and more aqueous 
consistency, which is consequently injurious to tbe developement of tlie 
essential oil. 

Theophrastus, from whom this is borrowed, might have said with 
more justice, Fee remarks, that certain roses have more odour when diied 
than when fresh gathered. Such is the case, he says, with the Frovence 
rose. Fresh roses, however, have a more pronounced smell, the nearer 
they are to the olfactory organs. 

This is by no means invariably tbe case : in fact, the smell of most 
odoriferous plants is most powerful in summer, 

Because the essential oik evaporate more rapidly. 

IVith Littr^ we adopt the reading “aetate,” mid-age,” and 
not ^^aestate,” “midsummer,” for although the assertion would be in 
general correct, Hiny would contradict tbe statement just made, that 
all plants have a more penetrating odour in spring. This, reading is sup- 
ported alsp by the text of Theophrastus. 

. Or saflxon. , ■ , 

Tills is a just' observation, but the instances might be, greatly, ex- 
tendal, as Fee says. ' ■ , ■ " 
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fenugreek.^* ISiot all flowers wliieli kaTe a penetrating odour 
are destitute of juices, the violet, the rose, and the ci’ocus, for 
example ; those, on the other hand, which have a penetrating 
odour, hut are destitute of juices, have all of them a very pow- 
erful smell, as we find the case with the two varieties^® of the 
lily. The abrotonom®® and the amaracus have a pungent 
smtdl. In some plants, it is the flower only that is sweet, the 
other parts being inodorous, the violet and the rose, for example. 

Among the garden plants, the most odoriferous are the dry 
ones, such as rue, mint, and parsley, as also those w'hich grow 
on dry soils. Some fruits become more odoriferous the older 
they are, tlie quince, for example, which has also a stronger 
smell when gathered, than vrhile upon the tree. Some plants, 
again, have no smell but when broken asunder, or when bruised, 
and others only when they are stripped of their bark. Certain 
vegetable substances, too, only give out a smell when subjected 
to the action of fire, such as frankincense and myrrh, for ex- 
ample* All flowers are more bitter to the taste when bruised 
than when left untouched.^^ Some plants preserve their smell 
a longer time tvhen diied, the melilote, for example ; others, 
again, make the place itself more odoriferous w'here they grow, 
the iris^^ for .instance, which will even render the whole of a 
tree odoriferous, the roots of which it may happen to have 
touched. The hesperis has a more powerful odour at night, 
a property to which it owes its name. 

Among the animals, we find none that are odoriferous, un^ 
less, indeed, w'e are inclined to put faith in what has been said 
about the panther.^^ 

See B. xviii. c. 39. 

^ The white lily and the red lily. See c. 11 of this Book, 

As to the AbrotoEiiro, see B. xiii. c. 2, and c. 34 of this Book. 

See c. 35 of this Book.^ 

Or in other words, the interior of the petals has a more bitter flavour 
than that of the exterior surface. 

Pliny makes a mistake here, in copying from Theophrastus, Be Causis, 
B. vi. c. 25. That author is speaking not of the flower, but of the rain- 
bow, under the name of iris.’" ^ Pliny has himself made a similar state- 
ment as to the rainbow, in B. xii, c. 52 , which he would appear here to 
have forgotten.. 

The Cheiranthus tristis of Linnmus, or sad gilliflower, Fee thinks. 

See B. viii. c. 23. Pliny did not know of the existence of the musk- 
deer, the Miisclnis moschi ferns of Eastern Asia: and he seems. not to have 
thought of the civet, (il^ iiKieod, it was known to him) the fox, the weasel, 

Y 2.: ■ ' ■ . 
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' CHAE. 19.— THE IBIS. ' 

There is still another distinction, whicli ougM not to he 

omitted, -the fact, that many of the odoriferous plants never“ 
enter into the oomposition ot garlands, the nis and the sail- 
unca, for example, although, both of them, of almost exqmsite 
odour. In the iris, it is theroot" only that is held in estee^m, 
it being extensively employed in perfumery and medicine. The 
iris of the finest quaUty is that found m lUyncum,^® and in 
that country, even, not in the maritime parts of it, but in the 
forests on the banks of the river Drilon“ and near Narona. 
The next best is that of Macedonia,® the plant being extremely 
elongated, white, and thin. The iris of Africa “ occupies the 
third rank, being the largest of them all, and ot an extremely 

bitter taste. . 

The iris of lUyricum comprehends two Yaneties— one of 
which is the raphanitis, so called from its resemhlance to the 
radish,®^ of a somewhat red colour, and superior ^ in qiiality to 
the other, which is known as the rhizotomus.” The best 
kind of iris is that which produces sneezing when handled. 
The stem of this plant is a cubit in length, and erect, the flower 
being of various colours, like the rainbow, _ to which circum- 
stance it is indehted for its name. The ins, too, of Pisidia®® 
is fur from being held in disesteem. Persons^® who intend taking 
and the polecat, the exhalations from which have a peculiar smell The 
same, too, with the urine of the panther and other animals of the genus 

For some superstitious reason, in all prohahility. Pliny mentions 
below, the formalities with which this plant ought to be gathered. 

« See B. xiii. c. 2. The ancient type of this plant, our iris, sword- 
lily, or flower-de-luce, was probably the Iris Florentina or Florentine iris 
of modem botany. 

At the present day, too, it is the root of the plant that is the most 
important part of it. 


The iris Florentina, probably, of Linnaeus. 

Mentioned by Nicander, Theriaea, L 43. 
so Probably a variety only of the preceding kind. _ 

The most common varieties in Africa are the Iris alata of Lamarck, 
I. Mauritanica of Clusius, I. juncea, and I. stylosa of Desfontaines. 

Kuphanus.’’ C. Bauhin identifies the Rhaphanitis with the Iris hifiora, 
and the Rhizotoraus with the Iris angustifolia prunum redolens. 

See c. 38 of this Book. 

Xo kind of iris, F^e says, fresh or whole or powdered, is pro- 
ductive of this effect. 

Very similar, probably, to that of Illyria. 

52 All these superstitions are from Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. B. ix. c. 9. 
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Up the iris, drench the groimd about it some three months -be- 
fore with hjdrom el, as though a sort of. atonement offered to 
appease the earth ; with the point of a sword, too, they trace 
. three circles round it, and the moment they gather it, they lift 
it up, to wards the heavens* 

The iris is a plant of a caustic nature, and when handled, it 
causes blisters like burns to rise.' It is a point particularly 
recommended, that those who gather it should he in a state of 
chastity. The root, not only when dried,^*^ but while Mill in 
the ground, is verj' quickly attached by 'worms. In former 
times, it was Leucas and Elis that supplied us with the best 
'oil®® of iris, for there it has long been cultivated ; at the present 
da3% however, the best comes from Pamphylia, though that of 
Cilicia and the northern climates is held in high esteem. 

’ CHAP. 20. — THE SALIIJHCA. 

The saliunea has a rather short leaf, which does not admit 
of its being plaited for garlands, and numerous roots, by which 
it is held together; being more of a herb than a flower, and 
so closely matted and tangled that it would almost appear to 
have been pressed together with the hand — in short, it is a 
turf®® of a peculiar nature. This plant grows in Pannoiiia and 
the sunny regions of IToricum and the Alps, as also the vicinity 
of the city of Eporedia the smell being so remarkably sweet 
that the crops of it have been of late quite as profltahle as the 
working of a mine. This plant is particularly valued for the 
pleasant smeE it imparts to clothes among which it is kept. 

CHAP. 21. — THE POLIXJM, OE TBUTHEIOH. 

It is the same, too, with the poEum,®® a herb employed for 
a similar purpose among the Greeks, and highly extolled by 
Musseus and Hesiod, who assert that it is useful for every pur- 
pose, and more particularly for the acquisition of fame and 
honour;®® indeed, it is a truly mar veEous production, if it is 

This, Fee says, is quite consistent with modern experience. 

^tlrinum.’’ See B. xiii. c. 2. 

Frobahly the Yaleriana Geltica of LinnEeus. See B. xii, c. 27, -^vhere 
it is. mentioned as Gallic nard. 

CE^spes." ^ 6^ See B. iii. c. 21. 

Probably the Teucrium polium of Linnseus ; the herb poley, or poiey- 
mountaia. 

® . By those who carry it on their person. 
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the fact, as they state, tkat its leaves are white in the morning, 
purple at midday, and azure at sunset. There are two 
varieties of it, the field polium, which is larger, and the wild, 
which is more diminutive. Some persons give it the name of 

tenthrion/’®® The leaves resemble the white hairs of a 
human being ; they take their rise immediately from the root, 

and never exceed a palm in height. 

CEAP. 22 . ( 8 .) — FABRICS WHICH RIVAL TEE COLOURS OF FLOWERS. 

We have now said enough on the subject of the odoriferous 
fiowers ; in relation to which, luxury not only glories in having 
vanquished I^ature in the composition of unguents, hut has 
even gone so fiir as to challenge, in her fabrics, those fiowers 
which are more particularly recommended by the beauty of 
their tints. I remark that the following are the three princi- 
pal colours; the red, that of the kermes®^ for instance, which, 
beginning in the tints of the rose, refiects, when vie wed®® side- 
ways and held up to the light, the shades that are found in the 
Tyrian purple,®® and the colours of the dibapha^and Laconian 
cloths: the amethystine colour, which is borrowed from the 
violet, and to which, bordering as it does on the purple, we 
have given the name of ** ianthinum it must, however, he 
remembered, that we here give a general name to a colour 
which is subdivided into numerous tints— -and a third, properly 
known as the ‘‘conchyiiated^^ colour, but which comprehends 

This marvel is related by Dioscorides in reference to the Tripolium, 
and not the Polium. 

^ The Tencrium montannm, probably, of Linnsens. 

^ This name belongs, properly, to the wild or monntaiD Polium. 

** Principales.''’ The meaning of this term is explained at the end of 
this Chapter. Bed, yellow, and bine — or else, red, green, and violet, are 
probably the primar^ colours of light 

See B. ix. c. 65, and B. xvi. c. 12. He alludes to the Coccus iliois 
of Linnseus. 

See B. xxxvii. 0 . 40, as to the meaning of the word SuspeCtiis.’* 
This passage, however, as Sillig remarks, is hopelessly corrupt. 

See B. ix. cc. 60, 63, 

70 “ Douhly-dyed,” or “twice dipped,’^ in purple. See B. ix. c. 63. 
Xittre remarks here that, according to Doctor Bizio, it was the Murex 
hrandaris that produced the Tyrian purple, and the Mnrex trancuius the 
amethystine purple. 

Or “ violet-eolonr.*V See B. xxxvii. c. 40, 

73 For farther information on these tints, see B. ix. ec. 64, 65. 
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a Tariety of sliacleSy siicli, for instance, as tlie tints of tlie hello - 
tropinm, and others of a deeper colour, the hues of the mallow, 
inclining to a full, purple, and the colours of the late violet ; 
.this,, last .being the most, vivid, in fact, of all the conchyliated 
tints.,. The rival colours being now set side by side, Slatiire 
• and luxury .may enter the lists, to vie for the mastery. 

I find it stated that, in the most ancient times, yellow was 
held in the highest esteem, but was reserved exclusively for 
the nuptial veils^^ of females ; for which reason it is perhaps 
that we do not find it included among the principal colours, 
those being used in common by males and females : indeed, it 
is the circumstance of their being used by both sexes in com- 
mon that gives them their rank as principal colours* 

CHAP, 23 . — T.HE AHABAKTH. 

There is no doubt that all the elforts of art are surpas?ed 
by the amaranth,^® which is, to speak correctly, rather a purple 
ear’® than a fiower, and, at the same time, quite inodorous. It is 
a marvellous feature in this plant, that it takes a delight in being 
gathered ; indeed, the more it is plucked, the better it grows. 
It comes into flower in the month of August, and lasts through- 
out the autumn. The finest of ail is the amaranth of Alex- 
andria, which is generally gathered for keeping; for it is a 
really marvellous” fact, that when all the other flowers have 
gone out, the amaranth, upon being dipped in water, comes to 
life again: it is used also for making winter chaplets. The 
peculiar quality of the amaranth is sufficiently indicated by 
its name, it having been so called from the circumstance that 
.it never fades.’® 

Belonging, probably, Fee thinks, to the Cruciferae of the genera 
Hesperis and Cheiranthus. 

“ Flammeis The flammenni,*’ or flame-coloured Yeil of the bride, 
was of a bright yellow, or rather orange-colour, perhaps. 

The Celosia cristata of Linnasus. 

Spica.” The moderns have been enabled to equal the velvety ap- 
pearance of the amaranth in the tints imparted by them to their velvets. 
The Italians call it the “ velvet-flower.” 

The real fact is, that the amaranth, being naturally a dry fiower, and 
having little humidity to lose, keeps better than most others. 

f’rom the Greek d, ‘‘ not/’ and ** to fade.” 
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■ . CHAE. 24 ..— “THE CYAHOS : THE HOLOCHETEOS. 

The name,’® too, of the cyanos^® indicates its eolonr, and so 
does that of the holochrysos.®^ U^one of these flowers were 
in use in the time of Alexander the Great, for the authors, we 
find, who flourished at a period immediately after his decease, 
have made not the slightest mention of them ; from which 
circumstance it is very clear that they only came into fashion 
at a later period. Still, however, who can entertain any 
doubt that they were first introduced by the Greeks, from 
the fact that Italy has only their Greek names by which to 
designate them? 


CHAP, 25 .— THE PETiniUM : THE BELLIO. 

But, by Hercules ! it is Italy herself that has given its 
name to the petilium,®® an autumnal flower, which springs up 
in the vicinity of thorny brakes, and recommends itself solely 
by its colour, which is that of the wild rose. The petals of 
it are small, and five in number ; and it is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance in this plant, that the head of it droops at first, and 
it is only after it becomes erect that the petals make their ap- 
pearance, forming a small corolla of various colours, enclosinf^^ 
a yellow seed. ^ 

The beliio,«3 ^ yellow flower, formed of fifty-five 

filaments circularly arranged, in the shape of a chaplet. These 
are, both of them, meadow flowers, which are mostly of no use 
whatever, ^ and consequently without names : even the flowers 
just mentioned are known sometimes by one name, and some- 
times by another. 


'fs Beiug the Greek for Hue*' or « aznre” 

80 The Centaurea cyaims of Lmnaeus; our blue-hell 

81 Meaning « all goW» It has heeu identified with the Gnaphalium 

stcechas of Lmn«us, the mmorHelk of the French, which forms the ingre- 
dient for their funereal chaplets. ® 

® Sjrengel says that this is the Geum rirale of Iuiikbus; but then the 
Geum IS a spring md not an autnmn flower, its blossoms bear no resem- 
eglantine, and its seeds are not yellow, 
daisy supposed to he the Chrysanthemum segetum, or golden 

unusalnr™bo“ ooronatur.” Hiny is 
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CH4P. 26 .— THE CHEX30C0ME, OR CHETSITTS. ■ 

The. clirjsocoine,® or chrysitis, has no Latin appellation : it 
is a palm in lieigh,t, the flowers forming clusters of a golden 
colour. The root of it is black, and it has a taste both rough 
and sweet: it is. found' growing in stony and umbrageous 
spots. . 

CHAP. 27 . ,( 9 .) SHRUBS, THE BLOSSOMS OF WHICH ARE USED FOR 

CHAPLETS. ' 

Having thus passed' in review nearly all the best-known 
colours, we must now give our attention to the chaplets which 
are pleasing merely on account of the variety of their mate- 
rials. Of such chaplets there aVe two kinds, one composed of 
flowers, the other of leaves. The flowers so employed, I may 
say, are those of broom^^ — the yellow blossom gathered iiom 
it^ — the rhododendron,*^ and the jujube,** also known as the 
tree of Cappadocia, which bears an odoriferous flower similar 
to that of the olive. Among the brambles, too, we find the 
cyclaminum growing, of which we shdl have to speak more 
at length on a fiitui’e occasion its flower, which reflects the 
hues of the purple of Colossse,®® is used as an ingredient in 
chaplets, 

CHAP. 28. SHRUBS, THE LEAVES OF W'HICH ABE USED FOR 

CHAPLETS. 

The leaves, also, of smUax and ivy are employed in chaplets ; 
indeed, the clusters of these plants are held in the very highest 
esteem for this purpose : we have already*^ spoken of them at 
sufficient length when treating of the shrubs. There are also 
other kinds of shrubs, which can only be indicated by their 

85 Golden locks,” or “ gold plant probably the Cbrysoeoma linosyris 
of Liimsens; tbongb tbe name appears to have been given to numerous 
plants. , ■ ^ 

See B. xvi. c. 69, B. xviii. c. 65, B. xix. c. 2, B. xxiv, c. 40; also 
c. 42 of the present Book. 

The jSTerium oleander of Linnaeus. See B. xvi. c. 33, and B. xxiv. 
cc.,47, 49.. 

As to tbe Zizypbiim, or jujube, see B. xv, c. 14. The flower, as Pliny 
says, is not unlike that of the olive ; but Fee remarks, that it may at tbe 
present day as Justly be called tbe tree of Provence ox of Italy, as in 
ancient times “ tbe tree of Cappadocia.” 

so B. XXV. c. 67., 90 See B. V.. c. 4L. 

91 See B. xvi. cc. 62 and 63, and B. xxiv. cc. 47 and 49. 
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Greek names, little attention having been pail by the framers 
of onr language to this branch of nomenclature. Most of 
them grow in foreign countries, it is true ; but still, it is our 
duty to make some mention of them, as it is of Kature in 
general that we are speaking, and not of Italy in particular. 

CHAP. 29. — THE HELOTHBOJT, SPIRiBA, AND OEIOANUM. THE 

CNEOETJM OE CASSIA ; T^70 TAKIETIES OF IT. THE MELISSOPHII- 

1I7M OE HELITTJENA. THE MELILOTE, OTHEEWISE KK01VN AS 

CAMPANIAN OaELAHD. . 

Thus it is, that we find employed for chaplets, the leaves of 
the melothron,®^ spiraea,®^ origanum,®'^ cneorum,®^ by Hyginus 
called ^ V cassia/ * conyEa or cunilago,®® melissophyllon or apias- 
trum/’ and melilote, known to us by the name of Campa- 
ni^®^ garland,^’ the best kind of melilote®® in Italy being that 
of uampania, in Greece that of Cape Sunium, and next to that * 
the produce of Chalcidice and Crete : hut wherever this plant 
grows it is only to be found in rugged and wild localities. The 
name ^^sertula’’ or garland,^’ which it bears, sufficiently 
proves that this plant was formerly much used in the compo- 
sition of chaplets. The smell, as well as the fiower, closely 
resembles that of safiron, though the stem itself is white ; the 
shorter and more fleshy the leaves, the more highly it is 
esteemed, 

CHAP. 30. — THEEE TAEIETIES OF TEEFOIL : THE MYOPHONXJM. 

The leaves of trefoil also are employed for making chaplets. 
There are three varieties : the first being called by the Greeks 
sometimes ‘‘minyanthes,^’/ and sometimes asphaition /* 
the leaves of it, which the garland-makers employ, are larger 
than those of the other kinds. The second variety, known as 

Or Vitis alba, white -vine,’^ the Bryonia dioica of modern botany. 
See B. xxiii, 0 . 16. 

The Spirgea salicifolia of Linnsens, or meadowsweet. 

See B. XX. c. 67, and c. 30 of this Book, 

The Daphne Cnidium of Linnaeus. See B. xxiii. c. 35 ; also B, xii. 
c. 43. It is altogether different firom the Laurus cassia, or genuine cassia. 

® See B. XX. c. 63, See B. xx. e. 45, 

^ ** Sertala Campana,” 

^ Most probably, F6e thinks, the Trifolium Melilotus officinalis, a 
clover, or trefoil, 

i The Bsoranthea bitummosa of Linnaeus. It is found bn declivities 
near the sea-coast, in the south of Europe. 
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the ^^oxytriphylioii/*®, lias a pointed leaf; and the third has 
the smallest leaf of them all. Among these plants there are 
some which have a tonghj sinewy stem, such as marathron/ 
for instance, hippomarathron/ and the myophonnm.® The um- 
bels,; too, of fennel-giant and the pnrpie flowers® of the ivj are 
employed for this , purpose ; as also another kind of ivy very 
similar to the wild rose,"^ the colour only of which is attractive, 
the flower being quite inodorous. There are also two® varieties 
used of the cneorum, the black and the white, this last being 
odoriferous : they are both of them provided with branches, 
and they blossom after the autumnal equinox.® 

(10.) There are the same number of varieties, also, of ori- 
ganum employed in making chaplets, one of which is destitute 
of seed, the other, which is also odoriferous, being known as 
the Cretan^® origanum. 

CHAP. 31 . TWOVAEIETIES OP THYME. PEAKTS PfiODIJCEB FROM 

BLOSSOMS AND NOT PROM SEED. 

There are also as many varieties of thyme“ employed, the 
one white, the other dark it flowers about the summer sol- 
stice, when the bees cull trom it. From this plant a sort of 
augury is derived, as to how the honey is likely to turn out ; 

2 Pointed trefoil.” Pliny has probably committed an error here, as 
Bioscorides makes oxyphyllum,minyanthes, and asphaltium to be different 
names of the same variety. Sprengel, however, identifies this pointed 
trefoil with the Trifolium Italicum of Linnmus. 

® The Anethum fseniculuin of Linnseus. See B. viii. c. 41, B. xx. c. 95, 
and B, xxx. c. 9. ^ See B. xx. c. 96. 

® The “ mouse-Mlier.” Probably the Aconitum napellus of Linnseus. 
See B. xxvii. c. 2. ® See B. xvi. c. 62, 

7 Fee remarks, that there is no such ivy in existence; he agrees with 
Baiechamps in the opinion that Pliny has confounded Khirog, “ ivy,” with 
/cicrror, the rock-rose. , See B. xvi. c. 62. 

8 The Daphne Cnidjum and the Daphne Cneorum of Linnseus. See B. 
xxiii, c. 35, and B. xv. c. 7. '' 

® In reality, they blossom in April and May, and mostly a second time 
in autumn as weH, the Daphne, Cneorum in particular. 

, .See B..XX. c. 69. 

u Under the head ‘‘Thymus” F^e thinks that both the Satureia eapi- 
tata of Linmeus, headed savory, and the Thymus vulgaris, and Thymus 
zygis of Linnseus (varieties of thyme), should be included. 

Fee thinks that in the expression “ nigricans, he may allude to the 
deep red of the stalk of some kinds of thyme, more particularij at the end 
of summer. It is the Thymus zigis that has a white, downy stem. 
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for tlie bee-keepers have reason to look for a large crop wlieii 
the tli 3 ^me blossoms in considerable abnndanee. Thyme re- 
ceives great injury from showers of rain, and is very apt to 
‘shed its blossom. The seed of thyme is so minute^^^ as to he 
imperceptible, and yet that of origanum, which is also ex- 
tremely minute, does not escape the sight. But what matters 
it that iN^'ature has thus concealed it from nur view ? For we 
have reason to conclude that it exists in the flower itself ; 
which, when sown in the ground, gives birth to the plant 
—what is there, in fact, that the industry of man has left 
untried? 

The honey of Attica is generally looked upon as the best in 
all t^:'e world; for which reason it is that the thyme of that 
country has been transplanted, being reproduced, as already 
stated, with the greatest difficulty, from the blossom. But 
there is also another pecnliarity in the nature of the thyme of 
Attica, which has greatly tended to frustrate these attempts—. 
it will never live except in the vicinity of breezes from the > 
sea. In former times, it was the general belief that this is the 
case with all kinds of thyme, and that this is the reason why 
it does not grow in Arcadia at a period when it was univer- 
sally supposed, too, that the olive never grows beyond three 
bundled stadia^® from the sea. But, at the present day, we 
know for certain that in the province of Gallia Illarhonensis 
the Stony Plains^® are quite overgrown with thyme ; this being, 
in fact, the only source of revenue to those parts, thousands 
of sheep^’ being brought thither from distant countries to 
browse upon the plant. 

CHAP. 32.— coxrzA.. 

There are two varieties of conyza, also, employed in making 

^3 Prom Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. B. vi. e. 2, and Be Cansis, B. i, 
c. 5. Fee suggests, that the seed, lying at the bottom of the calyx, may 
have escaped notice, and that in reality, when the ancients imagined they 
were sowing the blossoms, they were putting the seed in the earth. That, 
in fact, seems to agree with the view which Pliny takes of the matter. 

"Which lies in the interior of the Peloponnesus. 

IS gee g. XV. c. 1. 

‘^Lapidei Campi.** See B. iii. c. 5. 

” Similar to our practice of depasturing sheep on Dartmoor and other 
favourite moors and downs. 
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ebapletSj ,tlie male^® , plant and tlie female. The difference 
consists in the, leaves, those of the female plant being thinner, 
more tapering, and narrower, and those of the male being of 
an .imbricatecl shape, the plant .having ■ a greater number of 
branches. , The blossom, too, of the male plant is more vivid 
than that of the female : in both kinds it is late in m.aking its 
appearance, not till after the rising of Arcturns. 

, The, smell of the male conym is more powerful than that 
of the female, plant : the latter, however, is of a more pene- 
trating nature, for which .reason' it is that the female plant is 
held in higher esteem for the treatment of the bites of animals. 
The leaves of the female plant have exactly the smell of honey ; 
and the root of the male has received the name of ‘‘ libanotis” 
from some : we have already made mention^^ of it on a previ- 
ous occasion. 

CHAP. 33. THE FLOWEE OF JOVE. THE HEMEKOCALLES, THE 

HELEXIEM. THE PHLOX- PLAJ^^TS IH WHICH THE PKAXCUES 
AND HOOTS ARE ODOEIFEROES, 

Of the following plants, too, it is only the leaves that are 
employed for chaplets — the iiower of Jove,-® the amaraciis, 
the hemerocalles,-^ the abrotonum, the helenium,-- sisym- 
brium,-^ and wild thyme, all of them ligneous plants, grow- 
ing in a manner similar to the rose. The fioAver of Jove is 
pleasing only for its colours, being quite inodorous ; which is 
the case also with the plant known by the Greek name of 
phlox.”-^ All the plants, too, which we have just mentioned 
are odoriferous, both in the branches and the leaves, with the 
sole exception of wild thyme.^® The helenium is said to have 

takes this to be the Inula viscosa of Desfontaines, and identifies 
tbe other kind with the Inula puiiearia of Linnaeus. See 3. xs.^cc. 63, 64, 
B. XX, c. 64. ^ . , 

Supposed to be the same as the Agrostemma coronaria of linnaeus. 

2^ Sprongel identifies it with the Pancratium maritimum of Linnaeus. 
As described by Dioscorides, however, Fee takes it to be the Liliuni Mar- 
tagon, or Turk's-cap lily. See c. 90 of this Book. 

-2 This is dijferent from the Helenium of the Greeks, the Inula Hele- 
imim of Limiseus, mentioned in B- xv. c. 7. Sprengel identifies it with 
the Teucrium Creticum of Liunceus, the Cretan germander. 

. .23'. See .B. XX. c.,'9L 

24 “ piaxne.** Sprengel identifies it with the Agrosteinffia coronaria of 
Linnasus, making the flower of Jove to be the Agrostemma fios Jovis. 

25 Pee remark, that if this is our Thymus serpylium, this exception is 
.inexact..' 
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had its origin in the tears of Helen, and lienee it is that, the^ 
kind grown in the island of Helena^® is so highly esteemed. It 
is a shrub which throws ont its tiny branches along tlie ground, 
some nine inches 'in length, with a leaf very similar to that of 
wdld thyme. 

'CHAP. S4.— THE ABEOTOnTO. THE ADOK-IOT : TWO VARIE TIES 

OF IT, PLANTS WHICH KRPEOBUGE THEMSELVES. THE XIC- 

CAKTHEMUM. 

The flower of the ahrotonum,-’^ which makes its appearance 
in Slimmer, has a powerful but agreeable smell; it is of a 
bright golden colour. left to range at large, it reproduces 
itself by layers from the tops of the branches : hut when it is 
propagated by the hand of man, it is better to grow it from 
the seed than from the roots or slips, though even from the seed 
it is not grown withont considerable trouble. The young 
plants are transplanted in summer, which is the case also with 
the adonium,^® They are both of them plants of a very chilly 
nature, though, at the same time, they are apt to receive in- 
jury if too much exposed to the sun: when, however, they 
gained sufficient strength, they throw out* branches like 
those of rue. 

The leucanthemum®® has a similar smell to that of the 
ahrotonum : it is a foliated plgint, with a white flower. 

CHAP. 35. (11.)-— TWO VAEIETIES OP THE AMAEACTJB. 

Diodes, the physician, and the people of Sicily have given 
the name of amaracus^^ to the plant known in Egypt and 
Syria as sampsuehum.^ It is reproduced two ways, from 

Por islands of this name, see B. iv. c. 20, and c. 23. 

^ The female Abrotonnm is identified with the Santolina chamsecypa- 
rissns of Linnaeus: the little-cypress SantoKne. The male is the Arte- 
misia ahrotonum of Linnaeus, our southern- wood. 

Pliny has probably committed an error here in transcribing from 
Theophrastus, Hist, Plant, B. vi. c. 7, who, when speaking of the abroto- 
num, savs, “ It is transplanted in earthen pots, in the way employed for 
the gardens of Adonis,” these gardens being moveable parterres, laid out 
in pots or vases. We cannot agree with Hardouin, who looks upon the 
Adoniiim as a rariety of the Aorotonum, and censures Salmasius for ac- 
cusing Pliny of committing an error here. 

The ‘‘White flower.” See B. xxii c. 26 . 

See B. xiii. c. 2. The sampsuchum, or amaracns, is generally 
thought to bo the sweet marjoram, or Origanum marjorana of Linnseus. 
But Poe identifles it with the Origanum majoranoides of Willdenow, our 
organy, wild or false marjoram. 
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seed and from enttings, being more long-liTed than tbe pre- 
ceding plantSj and possessed of a more agreeable . smell. Tbe, 
amaracus, like tbe abrotoniira, has a great abundance of seed, 
but while tbe abrotonum has a single root, wbicb penetrates 
deep into tbe ground, those of the other plant adhere but 
lightly to the surface of the earth. Those of the other plants 
which love the shade, water, and manure, are generally set 
at the beginning of autumn, and even, in some localities, in 
spring, 

CHAP, 36. — THE HYCTEGHETOH, CHEHOMYCHE, OE KYCTAEOPS.' 

Democritus has regarded the nyctegreton^^ as one of the 
most singular of plants. According to that author, it is of a 
dark red colour, has leaves like those of a thorn, and creeps 
upon tbe ground. He says that it grows in Gedrosia^® more 
particular^, and that it is taken up by the roots immediately 
after the vernal equinox, and dried in the moonlight for thirty 
dajs; after which preparation it emits light by night. He 
states also, that the Magi and the kings of Parthia em- 
ploy this plant in their ceremonies when they make a yow to 
perform an undertaking; that another name given to it is 

chenomyche/^^^ from the circumstance that, at the very 
sight of it, geese will manifest the greatest alarm ; and that by 
some persons, again, it is known as the nyctalops,” from the 
light which it emits at a considerable distance by night. 

CHAP. 37. — ^WHEEE THE MELILOTE IS FOHHD. 

The melilote*'^® is found growing everyw^here, though that 
of Attica is held in the highest esteem. In all countries, how- 
ever, it is preferred when fresh gathered ; that too, the colour 
of which is not white, but approaches as nearly as possible to 

The night- watcher.’* According to Sprengel, this is the Csesalpina 
pnlcherrima of Linriseus. But, as Fee says, that is entirely an Indian 
plant, and has only been introduced but very, recently into Europe. Har- 
douin identifies it with a plant called “limaria** by the naturalists of his 
day, which shines, he says, with the moon at uight. . 

/pile Csesalpina pulcherrima is not to be found in or near Oedrosia (in 
ancient Persia), but solely on tbe shores of the Bay of Bengal. 

From xfivtSr “ geese/* and a “ corner ;**/hecause geese run 

iatO' a corner. on seeing it. 

As to the meaning o,f this word, see B. xxviii. e. 47. 

See c. 29 of this Book.; 
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t!ie„ eoloTir of .saffron. In Italj, Bowever, it is tBe white kind, 
that is the most odoriferous. 

CIO^P. 38.’ — THE 'StJCCESSIOlSr IK WHICH ELOWEIIS. .BLOSSOM : THE 
.SPillKO BLOWEES. THE TIOLET. THE CHAPLET, AHEMOEE. 
THE CEKAHTHE. THE -MELANIOK. ..THE HELICHEYSGS. THE 
GLADIOLHS. THE HYACIKTH. 

The first of the flowfers that announce the approach of spring 
is the white®® violet ; indeed, in warm localities, it is pea 
peeping out in the winter even. JSText to it comes the violet 
known as the ion, and the purple violet ; then the flame- 
coloured flower, the name of which is phlox, but only the wild 
one. The cyclaminum®® blossoms twice a year, in spring and 
autumn, standing equally in awe as it does of summer and 
of winter. The narcissus and the lily, in the parts beyond sea, 
are a little later than the preceding plants: but in Italy, as 
we have already stated, they are in blossom wdth the rose. 
In Greece, too, the anemone^® blooms even later; it is the 
flower of a wild bulb, and is altogether different from the one^^ 
which we shall have occasion to mention among the medicinal 
plants. 

l^ext, after these', come the cBnanthe,^^ the melanion,^^ and, 
among the wild plants, the helichry sos ; then, another kind 
of anemone, known as the limonia,*' and after that the 
gladiolus,’^® accompanied by the hyacinth. Last of all, among 
the spring flowers, is the rose, which, with the exception in- 
deed of the cultivated kinds, is also the first to fade. Among 

s® This has been thought to he the Oheiranthns. ineaniis, Cheiranthtis 
annus, and Leacoiam Yemuiu of modern botany ; but Fee is of opinion 
that it is next to impossible to identify it. See c. 14 of this Book, 
s" Seec. 33 of this Book. 38 xxy. e. 67. 

3® In c. 11 of this Book. There is no late variety of the lily known at 
the present day. 

40 Or “ wind flower the Anemone coronaria of Linnaeus. 

A ranunculus. See c. 94 of this Book. ' 

43 Or “ vine-blossom,” See c, of this Book. 

43 Or “ black violet,” mentioned by Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. B. vi. 
c. 7. Pliny may probably mean the purple violet, mentioned by him in 
c. 14 of this Book. “ Melanthium” is another reading. 

Kot improbably the same as the “ holochrysos,” mentioned in c. 24 of 
this Book, 

45 “ Meadow” anemone. 

45 The little sword.^* See c. 67 of this Book. 
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the others, the' flowers, which last the longest, are thehya- 
ciHth, the white Yiolet, and the <Enanthe ; but to make this 
last keep any time in flower, it is necessary to gather it re- 
peatedly, to prevent it from running. to seed. The oenanthe 
grows in •warm localities, and has exactly the smell of the vine 
when in blossom, , to w^hich circumstance it is indebted for 
its name. 

There are two fabulous stories attached to the hyacinth;*’ 
according to one of them, it bears the impress of the grief*® 
which Apollo felt for the youth*® whom he had so tenderly 
loved ; and we learn from the other, that it derives its name 
from the blood®® of Ajax, the veins being so arranged in the 
flo wer as to form the Greek letters A I inscribed upon it. 

The helichrysos has a flower resembling gold in appearance, 
a small leaf, and a flne, slender, but hard, stem. According 
to the Magi, the person who crowns himself with a chaplet 
composed of this flower, and takes his unguents from a box 
of gold, of the kind generally known as apyron,” will 
he sar© to secure esteem and glory among his fellowmeii. 
Such are the flo’wers of spring. 

CHAP. 39. — THE SUMMER EEOWERS-— THE LYCHNIS ! THE TIPHYON. 

TWO VARIETIES OF THE POTHOS. TW'O VARIETIES OP THE OltSi- 

NUM. THE VINCAPEUVINCA OR CHAMHilDAPHNE — A PLANT WHICH 

IS AN EVER-GREEN, 

The summer flowers come next, the lychnis the flower of 

Ther6 have been conflicting opinions as to the identiflcation of the 
liyacinth of the ancients. Linnseiis identifles it with the Delphininm 
Ajacis: Sprengel and Salmasius with the Gladiolus communis: Sibthorp 
with the Gladiolus communis tripbyllos : Dodoneeus and Porta the Liliiim 
huibiferum : and Martyn and Fee the Lilium Martagon of Linnmus, the 
Turk’s-cap lily. From what Pliny says in cc. 39 and 97 of this Book, 
and in B. xxt. e. 80, it is pretty clear that under the name of hyacinth he 
has confused the characteristics of two different plants. The hyacinth, 
too, of Bioseorides, B. iii. c. 5, is a different plant, Fee remarks, being 
the Hyaeinth us comosiis of modern botanists. 

AS The Greek A I, “ Alas !” which the ancients fancied they saw im- 
pressed on the leaves. 

See Ovid's Met. B. x. 1. 162—220. - 

^ Bee Ov,id’s Met. B. xiii. 1. 397, scq. 

■ “.Unsullied by Ore.” ^ 

Or “ light” flower : the Agrostemma coronaria of Linmens. 

.TOE. IV. . Z ■ 
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JoTe, and ano&er kind of lily/" as also tlie tiplijoii®^ and tke 
amaracus, sumamed that of Phrygia. But the most remai'k- 
ahle flower of all is the pothos,®' of which there are two 
Yarieties, one with the flower of the hyacinth,^ and another 
•with a white flower, which is generally found growing about 
graves, and is better able to stand bad weather. Tiie iris/' 
also, blossoms in summer. All these flowers pass away, how- 
ever and fade; upon which others assume their places in 
autumn, a third kind of lily,"® for instance, saffron, and two 
varieties of the orsinum®*— one of them inodorous and the other 
scented— making their appearance, all of them, as soon as the 
flrst autumnal showers fall. ’ , ,, 

The garland-makers employ the flowers of the thorn®® even 
for making chaplets ; the tender shoots, too, of the white 
thorn are sometimes preserved as a choice morsel®^ to tempt 

the palate. « . 

Such is the succession of the summer flowers in the parts 
beyond sea : in Italy, the violet is succeeded by the rose, the 
lily comes on while the rose is still in flower, the eyanus®^s^G- 
ceeds the rose, and the amaranth the cyanus. As to the vin- 

Theophrastus, Hist Plant B. vi. c. 7, mentions the cerinthus’* 
next after the fiower of Jove : Pliny seems to have taken it for a kind of 

lily. This flower has not been identified. 

^ Sprengel takes this to be the Lavandula spica, or Lavender. 

55 iiardmiin identifies this with the Lychnis Chalcedonica, or Cross of 
Jerusalem, with which opinion Fee seems inclined to coincide. Other 
commentators incline to the opinion that it is the Jasminum fniticans, a 
plant in which, beyond its smell, there is nothing at all remarkable. The 
exotic monocotyledon, known as the “ Pothos,” has no connection with 
the plant here mentioned. 

This, according to some, is the Lychnis Chalcedonica, the nest being 
the Jasminum frutieans. 

As known to us, all the varieties of the iris blossom iu spring. 

58 The purple lily, P’ee thinks. 

53 If this IS the correct reading, which is very doubtful, this plant ik 
unknown. M. Jan has suggested that Pliny, in copying from Theophrastus, 
Hist. Plant. B. vi. c. 7, has read opatvo^ by mistake for dpeti/oc, ‘‘moun- 
tainous,^’ the original meaning being, “ Two varieties of saffron, one of them 
growing on the. mountains, the other cultivated ;” and this last word being 
rendered by Pliny ‘‘ hebes,” fjanslated above as meaning ‘Mnodorous.” 

The Acanthus, probably. See B. xxii. c. 34, and B- xxiv. c. 66. 

Forskhal speaks of an acanthus in Arabia, tbe leaves of which are 
eaten raw. Fee thinks, that these shoots might be eaten without any in- 
convenience, hut doubts if they would make such a tempting morsel as 
Pliny describes. * Or blue-bell. 
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capemBca,®^ it is an evergreen, the brandies from wMck run 
out like so many strings, the leaves surrounding the stem at 
each of the .knots : though more generally used ' for the pur- 
poses, of ornamental gardening, it is sometimes employed in 
chaplets when there is a deliciene-y of other dowers. From the 
Greeks this plant has received the name of cham^daphne/' 

CHAP. 40, — THE mJEATION OF IIFE IH THE TAEIOTJS KINDS OF 
FLOW EES. 

At the very utmost, the wdiite®^ violet never lasts longer 
than three years : should it exceed that period, it 'is sure to 
degenerate. The rose-tree will last so long as five years with- 
out being pruned or cauterized/^ methods by which it is made 
to grow young again. ^Ye have already stated^® that the na- 
ture of the soil is of the very greatest importance; for in 
Eg]rp^> we find, all these plants are perfectly inodorous, and 
it is only the myrtle that has any particular smell. In some 
countries, too, the germination of all the plants precedes that 
in other parts of the wmrld by so long a period as two months 
even. The rose-beds should be w^eil spaded immediately after 
the west winds begin to prevail, and, a second time, at the 
summer solstice : every care, however, should be paid, between 
these t\to periods, to keeping the ground well raked and 
cleaned. 

CHAP. 41. (12.)-- PLANTS WHICH SHOULD EE SOWN AHONG- 
FLOWERS FOE BEES. THE CERINTHA. 

Bees and beehives, too, are a subject extremely well suited 
to a description of gardens and garland plants, while, at the 
same time, where they are successfully managed, they are a 
source, without any great outlay, of very considerable profit. 
For bees, then, the following plants should be grown — thyme," 
apiastrum, the rose, the various violets, the lily, the C}i;isus' 
the bean, the fitch, cunila, the poppy, conyza,®^ cassia, the me- 

hmuaeus aud other with the Clematis of 

Dioscondes, the Vinca major and minor of modem botany, our periwinkle 
Fee, however, is inclined to identify it with the Cham®daphae, or ffround- 
lanrei of B. XV. c. 39, the Ensciis racemosus of Xixnnaeus, 

See c. 38 of this Book. 

®®^ This method of cultiyation, also mentioned by Theophrastus is never 
enmlOTed in. modem' horticulture. , , * ■ 

® In c. 10 of this Book. 67 c. dO* 

, ■■ . y. 2 
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melissoplijlIiinQ,®® and tlie cerintha.®^ This last is a plant 
with a white leaf, bent inwards, the stem, of it being a cubit 
in height, with a flower at the top presenting a concavity full 
of a juice like honey. Bees are remarkably fond ot the flowers 
of these plants, as also the blossoms of mustard, a thing that 
is somewhat surprising, seeing that it is a well-known fact that 
they will not so much as touch the blossoms of the olive : for 
which reason, it will be as well to keep that tree at a distance 
tfom thern.’^ 

There are other trees, again, which shonld be planted as 
near the hives as possible, as they attract the swarm when it 
first wings its flight, and so prevent the bees from wandering 
to any considerable distance. 

CHAP. 42, — THE MALADIES OE BEES, AED THE BEMEDIES FOE 
' ' ^ ■ THEM. ' ' 

The greatest care, too, should be taken to keep the corneP^ 
at a distance from tbe hives ; for if the bees once taste the 
blossoms of it, they will speedily die of flux and looseness. 
The best remedy in such case is to give them sorb apples 
beaten up with honey, or else human mine or that of oxen, or 
pomegranate seeds moistened with Aminean"^ wine. It is a 
very good plan, too, to plant broom about the hives, the bees 
being extremely fond of the blossoms. 

CHAP. 43. — THE POOD OF BEES. , 

In relation to the food of bees, I have ascertained a very 
singular fact, and one that well deserves to be mentioned, 

“Honey-leaf.” The Melissa officinalis of Linnseus: our halm- 
gentle. It is the same as the “ apiastrum,” though Pliny has erroneously 
'made them distinct plants. 

“ Wax-flower.” The Oerinthe major of Linnseus : the greater honey- 

wort 

'5'*^ See B. xi. c. 8. On the contrary, Virgil says, Georg, iv. L 20, that 
a wild olive-tree should be planted near the hives, to protect them with its 
shade. Varro says also, De Ee Rust. iii. 16, that the bee extracts honey 
from the olive-tree; but according to Aristotle, Hist. Anim. B. ix. c. 64, 
it is from the leaf, and not the flower of that tree that the honey is ex- 
tracted. 

See B. XV. c. 31. Fee is inclined to doubt the correctness of the 
assertion here made by Pliny. 

See B. xiv. c, 5, The remedies for the diseases of bees in modern 
times are of a very similar nature, but attention is eq_ually paid to the 
proper ventilation of the hives. 
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There is a village, called , Hostilia, on the hajiks' of the river 
Padus : the inhabitants of it, when food*^® fails the bees in their 
vicinity, place the hives in boats and convey them some five 
miles up the river in the night. In the morning the bees go 
forth to feed, and then return to the boats; their locality 
being changed from day to day, until at last, as the boats sink 
deeper and deeper in the water, it U ascertained that the hives 
are fell, upon which they are taken home, and the honey is 
withdrawn. 

(IS.) In Spain, too, for the same purpose, they have the 
hives carried from place to place on the hacks of mules. 

OSAP. 44. — ^POISOHEJD HOl^ET, AND THE EEMEHIES TO BE. EMPLOYED 
BY THOSE WHO HAVE EATEN OE IT. 

Indeed, the food of bees is of the very greatest importance, 
as it is owing to this that we meet with poisonous’^ honey 
even. At Heraelia'^^ in Pontus, the honey is extremely perni» 
cious in certain years, though it is the same bees that make 
it at other times. Authors, however, have not informed us 
from what flowers this honey is extracted; we shall, therefore, 
take this opportunity of stating what we have ascertained 
upon the subject. 

There is a certain plant which, from the circumstance that 
it proves fatal to beasts of burden, and to goats in particular, 
has obtained the name of segaletbron,”’® and the blossoms of 

This plan is still adopted on the river Po, the ancient Padus, as also 
at Beance, in the south of France, where the hives are carried from place 
to place upon carts. In the north of England it is the practice to carry 
the hives to the moors in autumn. 

This has been doubted by Spielmann, but it is nevertheless the truth ; 
the nature of the sugar secreted by the glands of the nectary, being ana- 
logous to that of the plant which furnishes it. The honey gathered from 
aconite in Switzerland has been known to produce vMgo and even deli- 
rium. Dr, Barton also gives a similar account of the effects of the poisonous 
honey collected from the Kalmia latifolia in Pennsylvania ; and Geoff roi 
Saint Hilaire says that, having eaten in Brazil some honey prepared by a 
wasp called ** leeheguana,” his life was put in very considerable danger 
thereby, Xenophon also speaks of the effects of the intoxicating or mad- 
dening honey upon some of the Ten Thousand in their retreat. 

The rhododendrons and rose laurels, F4e says, which are so numerous 
in these parts, render the fact here stated extremely probable. 

“ Goats' death.” F4e says that this is the Ehododendron Ponticuni 
of Linnaeus. Desfontaines identifies it with the Azalea Pontica of modem 
botany.' 
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whicli, steeped in tlie rains of a wet spring, contract most 
noxious properties. Hence it is tliat it is not every year tfeat 
tfiese dangerous results are experienced. The following are 
the signs of the honey being’^ poisonous: it never thickens, 
the colour is redder than usual, and it emits a peculiar smell 
which immediately produces sneezing ; while, at the same 
time, it is more weighty than a similar quantity of good 
honey. Persons, when they have eaten of it, throw them- 
selves on the ground to cool the body, which is bathed with a 
profuse perspiration. There are numerous remedies, of which 
we shall have occasion to speak in a more appropriate place 
but as it will be as well to mention some of them on the pre- 
sent occasion, by way of being provided for such insidious acci- 
dents, I will here state that old honied wine is good, mixed 
with the finest honey and rue ; salt meats, also, taken re- 
peatedly in small quantities, and as often brought up again. 

It is a well-known fact that dogs, after tasting the excre- 
tions of persons sujffering from these attacks, hav*e been at- 
tacked with similar symptoms, and have experienced the same 
kind of pains. . ^ 

Still, however, it is equally well ascertained, that homed 
wine prepared from this honey, when old, is altogether innoxi- 
ous ; and that there is nothing better than this honey, mixed 
with costus,"^® for softening the skin of females, or, combined 
with aloes, for the treatment of bruises. 

CHAP. 45 .— MAnnSNING HOKET. 

In the country of the Sanni, in the same part of Pontus, 
there is another kind of honey, which, from the madness it 
produces, has received the name of “maenomenon.” '^® This 
evil effect is generally attributed to the flowers of the rhodo- 
dendron,®® with which the woods there abound ; and that people, 
though it pays a tribute to the Eomans in wax, derives no 
profit whatever firom its honey, in consequence of these dan- 
gerous properties. In Persia, too, and in Gsetulia, a district 

In reality, there are no Tisible signs by which to detect that the honey 
is poisonous. 

xxix, c. 31. ■ See B. xiL c. 25. ' 

T^ hlaivofievovy “maddening.’^ 

The segolethron of the preceding Chapter, Eee thinks* If so, the 
word rhododendron, he says, would apply to two plants, the Nerlon oleander 
or rose laurel (see B. xti. c. 33), and the Ehododendron Ponticum. 
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of MauritaBia Cgesariensis, . bordericg on tbe country of tlie 
Massses^’li, there are poisonous honeycombs found ; and some^ 
too, only partly so,®^ one of the most insidious things that 
possibly could happen, were it not that the. livid colour of the 
honey gives timely notice of its noxious qualities. "Wlmt can 
we suppose to have possibly been the intention of E'ature in 
thus laying these traps ' in our \vay,' giving us honey that' is 
poisonous in some years and good in others, poisonous in some 
parts of tlie combs and not in others, and that, too, the produce 
in all cases of the self-same bees ? It was not enough, forsooth, 
to have produced a substance in which poison might be admi- 
nistered without the slightest difficulty, but must she herself 
administer it as well in the honey, to fall in the way of so 
many animated beings ? What, in fact, can have been her 
motive, except to render mankind a little more cautious and 
somewhat less greedy ? 

And has she not provided the very bees, too, with pointed 
weapons, and those w^eapons poisoned to boot? So it is, and 
I shall, therefore, without delay, set forth the remedies to 
counteract the effects of their stings. It will be found a very 
excellent plan to foment the part stung with the juice of mal- 
lows®^ or of ivy leaves, or else for the person w ho has been stung 
to take these juices in drink. It is a very astonishing thing, 
however, that the insects which thus carry these poisons in 
their mouths and secrete them, should never die themselves 
in consequence ; unless it is that I^ature, that mistress of all 
things, has given to bees the same immunity from the effects 
of poison which she has granted against the attacks of serpents 
to the Psylli®^ and the Marsi among men. 

CHAP. 46. (14.)— HOFEY THAT ELIES WILL HOT TOUCH. 

Another marvellous fact, again, connected with honey In 
Crete. Upon Mount Carma in that island, which is nine 
miles in circuit, there is not a fly to he to and, and the honey 
that is made there no fly will touch.®^ It is by this drcuni- 

refuses to credit this : hut still such a thing might accidentally 
happen., ■„ 

These asserted remedies would he of no use whatever, Fee says. 

88 See B, vli. c. 2., , y . . ^ ' 

84 seems to take it for granted that Pliny is speaking here of honey 
made by other insects than bees; but such does not appear to be the cage. 
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Etance ttat hone j said to have come from that district is usually 
tested, it being highly prized for medicinal preparations. 

CHAP. 47.— BEEHIVES, AKD THE ATTENIIOIT WHICH SHOTOD BE 
PAID TO THElMC. 

The hives ought to have an aspect due east,®^ but never look- 
ing towards the north-east or the west* The best hives are 
those made of bark, the next best those of fennel-giant, and the 
next of osier : many persons, too, have them made of mirror- 
stone, ®®ibr the purpose of watching®^ the bees at work within* 
It is the best plan to anoint the hives all over with oow-duag. 
The lid of the hive should be made to slide from behind, so as 
to adfuit of being shut to within, in ease the hive should prove 
too large or their labours unproductive; for, if this is not 
done, the bees are apt to become discouraged and abandon 
their work. The slide may then be gradually withdrawn, the 
increase of space being imperceptible to the bees as the work 
progreases. In winter, too, the hives should be covered with 
straw, and subjected to repeated fumigations, with burnt cow- 
dung more particularly. As this is of kindred®® origin with 
the bees, the smoke produced by it is particularly beneficial in 
killing all such insects as may happen to breed there, such as 
spiders, for instance, moths,®® and wood- worms while, at the 
same time, it stimulates the bees themselves to increased acti- 
Yity. In fact, there is little difficulty in getting rid of the 
spiders, but to destroy the moths, which are a much greater 
plague, a night must he chosen in spring, just when the mal- 
low is ripening, there being no moon, but a clear sky : fiam- 
beaux are then lighted before the hives, upon which the moths 
precipitate tliemselves in swarms into the flame. 

85 remarks here that Pliny is right, and that Columella and Palla- 
dius are wrong, who would have the hives to look due north. 

88 Lapis spectilaris : a sort of talc, probably. See B. iii. c. 4. B. ix. c. 
56. B. XV. c. 1. B. xix. c. 23, and B. xxxvi. c. 45. 

s'f In B. ix. c. 16, he mentions hives made of horn for this purpose. 
Glass hives are now made for the purpose; hut the moisture which adheres 
to the interior of the glass prevents the operations of the bees from being 
watched with any degree of nicety. 

ss « Cognatuto hoc.^* He probably allndes to the notion entertained 
by the ancients that bees might be reproduced from the putrefied entrails of 
an ox, as w^asps from those of a horse. See the story of Aristseus in S. 
iv. of Yirgil’s Georgies. 

Or butterflies—** papilionos.*' »» “ Teredines.’^ 
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CHAP. 48. THxlT BEES ABE SKKSTBLE OP HTJXaUE. 


If it is found that the bees are in want of aliment, it will 
.be a good plan to place at the entrance of the hive raisins or 
dried figs .beaten up, as also carded wool soaked in raisin 
wdne, boiled*^ must, or hydromel, and sometimes even the raw® 
.flesh of poultry. In certain summers, too, when long-eon- 
.tinned .drought has deprived them of the nutriment which 
they usually derive from flowers, similar food must be pro- 
vided for them. 

When the honey is taken, the outlets of the hive should be 
well rubbed with melissophyllum or broom,® beaten np, or else 
the middle of it sbonld be encircled with bands of white vine, 
to prevent the bees from taking to flight. It is recommended, 
too, that the honey-pots and combs should be washed with 
water ; this water, boiled, it is said, will make an extremely 
wholesome vinegar.® 


CHAP. 49. — THE METHOD OF PliFPAEmo. WAX, THE BEST KINDS 
OF WAX. PUNIC WAX. 

Wax is made® from the honeycombs after the honey has 
been extracted. Tor this purpose, they are first cleaned with 
water, and then dried three days in the shade : on the fourth 
day they are melted on the fii^e in a new earthen vessel, wdth 
sufficient water to cover them, after which the liquor is strained 
off in a wicker basket.® The wax is then boiled again with 
tlie same water and in the same pot, and poured into vessels of 
cold water, the interior of which has been w^ell rubbed with 
honey. The best wax is that known as Punic® wax, the next 
best being that of a remarkably yellow colour, with the smell • 
of honey. This last comes from Pontus, and, to my surprise, 
it is in no way affected by the poisonous honey which it has 

Honeycombs and rough wax are placed in the Mve, when the bees 
are in want of aliment ; also honey and sugar-sirop. 

‘‘ Befrutuni grape-juice boiled down to one-half. 

ig at a loss to know how this could be of any service as an ali- 
ment to bees. 

3^ A mere puerility, Pee says. 

^ But extremely weak, no doubt ; for after boiling, the bydromel must 
be subjected, first to vinous, and then to acetous, fermentation. 

Ibe method here described differs but little from that employed at 
the present day. 

‘^Sporta.^* Or Cartbaginian. 
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eontained.® The next in quality is the Cretan wax, -which 
contains the largest proportion of propolis/ a substance of 
WFhich w^e have previously made mention when treating of 
bees. IjText to these varieties comes the Corsican wax, which, 
being the produce of the box- tree, is generally thought to be 
possessed of certain medicinal properties. 

The Punic wax is prepai’ed in the following manner : yellow 
wax is ii-st blanched in the open air, after which it is boiled 
in water from the open sea, with the addition of some nitre.® 
The flower of the wax, or, in other words, the whitest part of 
it, is then skimmed off with spoons, and^ poured into a vessel 
containing a little cold water. After this, it is again boiled 
in sea-water by itself, which done, the vessel is left to cool. 
When this operation has been three times repeated, the wax is 
left in the open air upon a mat of rushes, to dry in the light of 
the sun and moon ; for while the latter adds to its whiteness, 
the sun helps to dry® it. In order, however, that it may not 
melt, it is the practice to cover it with a linen cloth : if, when 
it has been thus refined, it is boiled once more, the result is a 
wax of the greatest possible whiteness. 

Punic wax is considered the best for all medieinal prepara- 
tions. Wax is made black by the addition of ashes of pa- 
pyrus, and a red colour is given to it by the admixture of al- 
kanet ; indeed, by the employment of various pigments, it is 
made to assume various tints, in which state it is used for 
making models,^ and for other purposes without number, 
among which we may mention varnishing walls® and armour, 
to protect them from the air. We have given the other par- 
ticulars relative to bees and honey, when speaking® of the 
nature of those insects. We have now stated pretty nearly 
ail that we have to say on the subject of the pleasure garden. 

^ In reality, the wax has properties totally diflerent from those of the 
honey, and it is not always gathered from the same plants. 

i A kind of bee-glue. See B. xi. c. 6. 

s Neitherthenitrenorthesalt, Fee says, would be of the slightest utility. 

3 By causing the aqueous particles that may remain in it, to evaporate, 

* Or “likenesses” — “ siinilitudines,’' Waxen profiles seem to have been 
the favourite likenesses with the Komans: See the Asinaria of Plautus, 
A. iv. sc. i. 1. 19, in which one of these portraits is clearly alluded to. 
Also Ovid, Heroid. xiii. 1. 152, and Eemed. Amor. 1. 723. The “imagines'’ 
also, or busts of their ancestors, which were kept in their “atria,” were 
made of wax. 

® To protect the paintings, probably, with which the walls were decorated. 
;« XaB.xi. ■ ■ ■ 
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CHAP. 40 . ( 15 .)— PLANTS, WHICH SHOW SPONTANEOUSLY; THE 
, ■ USE M,ADE OP THEAl BY YABIOUS NATIONS, THEm NATUEE, AND 

eemaheable facts connected with them* , .The steaw- 

BE.KET, THE TAMNUS, AND, THE BUTCHEE*S BEOOH, THE 

. TWO VAEIETllS OP IT. , ■ THE M,EADOW PAESNIP, THE HOP. 

We now come to tlie, plants which grow spontaneonsijj: and , 
wiiich are employed as,, an.' .aliment by most nations, the people 
of Egypt. in particular, where they abound in sneb.Tast quan- 
tities, that, extremely prolific^ as that .country is in com, it is 
perhaps the only one that. could subsist, without it: so abundant 
are its resources in the various kinds ■ .of food to be obtained 
from plants. .. 

In Italy, however,, we, are acquainted. wiihL; but very few of 
them; those few being ..the strawberry,’- .the"' tamnus,® the 
butcher’s broom,® the sea^® batis, and the garden batis,^^ known 
by some persons .as Gallic asparagus ; in addition' to which we , 
may mention .the, meadow parsnlp^^ and the hop,*® which, may 
be rather termed, amusements .for .the' botanist than articles of 
food. . . 

CHAP. 51 .— THE .-COLOCASIA, 

But the plant of this "nature that is the most famous, in 
Egypt is. the .colocasia,*^ .known as .the .“.cyamos”*® to.some. 
It' is gathered in the river Nilus, and the stalk of it, boiled, 
See B. XT. c. 28. 

® See B. xxiii, c. 17. According to some authorities, it is supposed to 
be the -Delpliinium stapbi,s .agria of .Linneeas; but Fee' and Desfontaines. 
identify it,, with : the Tamus communis of Linussus, ^ Our Lady’s, seal. 

® Tbe Euscus aculeatus of Linnsens. See B. xxiii. c. 83. 

w In B. xxii, ' c. 33,' this plant is called “baiimon.*'^ Some ptbors 
identify it with the Atriplex halymos, and othem, again, with the Grithinum 
'mar i timiim. of . T/iir nmia. See alS'O B. xxvi, ,0. ..50, 

Identified^some comiiientators with the'PoiiulacasatiTaor.Portu- 
laca oleracea .of Linnffius. : '' . ■ ,' ., 

^‘Pastinaca pratensis.^' Fde and Desfontain^ axe undecided whether 
this, is the Daucps carota of Linnmus, the ' common-' caxTot,.' or the Pastinaea 
satiTa, the cultwated parsnip..,, ' . . •, 

“Lupus' salictarius,’* the willow wolf,”' .Kteralfy; the Humulus 
lupulus of ..Linnmus, It, prohably took its Latin name firom the tenacity 
with which it clung to willows ana osiers . 

The Arum oolocasia of , Lmnmus- ■ 

The' “ bean.’* * Not, .however, the Egyptian bean, which is the Njm- 
phaea nelumbo of Linnaius, the Helumbum speciosum of WiUdeaow. 
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separates^® into fine filaments wlien chewed, like those of the 
spider^s web. The head/hprotniding from among the leaves, 
is very remarkable ; and the leaves, which are extremely large, 
even when compared with those of trees, are very similar to 
tho^ of the plant found in our rivers, and kndwn by the 
name of personata/^^® So much do the people of that 
country take advantage of the bounteousness displayed by 
their river, that they are in the habit of plaiting^® the leaves 
of the colocasia with such skill as to make vessels of various 
shapes, which they are extremely fond of using for drinking 
vessels. At the present day, however, this plant is cultivated 
in Italy.^® 

CHAP. 52. — THE CICHOMTO. THE AHTHALIHM OB AKTICELLIirM, 
OB AHTHXLLUM. THE CETUM. THE ARACHIDHA. THE 
ARACOS. THE CAHDBXAIiA. THE HXPOCH(EEIS. THE CAtTCALIS. 
THE AHTHBISCUM. THE SOAHEXX. THE TRAGOPOGON. THE PAB^ 
THEKITTM OB LEIJCAETHES, AMAEACUS, PEEDICIUM, OE MEBALIS. 
THE TEXCHHUH OB STEYCHNUM, HALICACABUM, C^ELIAS, DOIU 
XCHION, MAEICOH, I’EEITTOH, EETJEAS, MOEIO, OE MOLT. THE 
COBCHOEUS. THE APHACE. THE ACXHOPOS. THE EFIPETEOX. 
PLAHTS WHICH HEVEE ELOWEE. PLANTS WHICH ABE ALWAYS 
IN FLOWER. 

In Eg3rpt, next to the colocasia, it is the cichorium that is 
held in the highest esteem, a plant which we have already 
spoken^^ of under the name of wild endive.®® It springs up 
after the rising of the Tergiliae, and the various portions of it 
blossom in succession : the root is supple, and hence is used for 
making withes even. The anthalium®^ grows at a greater 

These filaments are mentioned also by Martial, Epig., B. viii. Bp, 
33, B. xiii. Ep. 57. But according to Desfontaines, this description 
applies to the stalfc of the Nymphaea lotos, and not of the Arum colocasia. 

Thyrsus.” 

Besfontaines has identified this with the Arctium lappa of botanists ; 
hut that is a land plant, and this, Pliny says, grows m the rivers. If 
the reading here is correct, it cannot be the plant of the same name men- 
tioned in B. xxv. c. 58. 

This applies, Desfontaines says, to the Nymphaja nelumbo. 

Here he returns, according to Desfontaines, to the Arum colocasia. 

See B. XX, c. 29, “ Intubum erraticum.*’ 

The Cypems Esculmitus of Linnseus. 
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disfcaii.ce^^ from the river ; , tlie fruit of it is round, and about, 
the size of a medlar, but without either kernel or rind ; the 
leaves of the plant are similar to those of ■ the cyperus* The 
people. there eat the fruit of it cooked upon the lire, as also of 
the Getum,®® a plant which has a few .leaves only, and those ex- 
tremely, diminutive, though the root is large in proportions"^ 
The arachidna,^® again, and. the aracos have numerous brancliy 
roots, but neither leaves nor any herbaceous parts, nor, indeed., 
anything that makes its appearance above ground. 

The other plants that are commonly eaten in Egypt are the 
ehondrylla,''® the hypochoeris,®® the caucalis,®^ the anthriscmn/* 
the scandix, the come, by some .persons, known as. the trago- 
pogon/® with leaves very similar to those of saffron, the par- 
thenium,®^ the trychnum,®® and the corchorus;^ with the 
aphace and acynopos,^® which make their appearance at the 
equinox. There is a plant also, called the epipetron,®® which 

Tlieoplirastas, B. iv. c, 10 , says that it grows in the sandy soil in the 
vicinity of the river. 

it is similar in appearance to the papyrus, and its tubercles are ob- 
long, or round and fleshy, with an agreeable flavour. 

The Arachis hypogsea of Linnaeus, the earth pistachio. 

27 The root is not large ; but the fruit is so close to the earth that Pliny 
may have confounded it with the real root of the plant. 

Sprengel identifles this with the Lathyrus amphicarpos, and the 
aracos with the Lathyrus tnberosus, varieties of the chicheling vetch, 
Colurana thinks that this last was the arachidna. Fee says that the data 
are altogether insuflicient to enable us to form an opinion. 

29 The Chondrylia juiicea of Linnaeus, according to Fee; but Lesfon- 
taines identifies it with the Lactuca perennis. 

Desfontaines identifies it with the Hyoseris liicida. Fet says that 
the opinion is equally as difiiciilt to combat as to support. 

Fee identifies it with the Caucaiis grandiflora of Linnaeus, a native 
of Greece. Desfontaines mentions the Caucaiis Orientalis, an Eastern plant. 

32 pQj. and the Scandix, see B. xxii. e. 38. 

33 ^ chicoraceous plant : the Tragopogon crocifoiius of Linnaeus. 

34 gee c. 104 of this Book. 

33 gge cc. 3d and 10'5 of this Book, 

38 The Corchorus olitorius of Linnaeus : still cultivated in Egypt. ^ 

3 t Hentified by some, but it is doubtful if wdth any good reason, with the 
Leontodon taraxacum of Linn®us : our dandelion. 

, 38 t| 3^0 reading is doubtful, and it does not appear to have been iden- 
.'tified. 

39 Or stone-plant identified with the Sedum anacampseros of Lin- 
nifius : a variety of liouse-leek. 
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Bever Wossoms wMle tlie apBace, on the other hand, as its 
Sowers die, from time to time puts forth fresh ones, and re- 
mains^^ in blossom thronghont the winter and the spring, until 
the following, summer. 

CHAP. 5S.— POXTB TABXETIES OP THE CHECOS. 

The Egyptians have many other plants also, of little note ; 
hut they speak in the highest terms of the cnecos a plant 
unknown to Italy, and which the Egyptians hold in esteem, 
not as an article of food, hut for the oil it produces, and which 
is extracted from the seed. The principal varieties are the 
wild and the cultivated kinds; of the wild variety, again, there 
are two sorts, one of which is less prickly^^ than the other, hut 
with a similar stem, only more upright: hence it is that in 
former times females used it for distaffs, from which circum- 
stance it has received the name of atractylis”^ from some ; 
the seed of it is white, large, and bitter. The other variety"^^ 
is more pricldy, and has a more sinewy stem, which may be 
said almost to creep npon the ground; the seed is small The 
cnecos belongs to the thorny plants : indeed, it will be as well 
to make some classification of them. 

CHAP. 54. — PLANTS OF A PHICELT NATXJEE : THE EEYNG-E, THE 

GLYCYEEIZA, THE TEIBULTJS, THE ANONIS, THE PHEOS OK 

ST(EBE, AND THE HIPPOPHAES. 

For some plants, in fact, are thorny, while others, again, are 
destitute of prickles : the species of thorny plants are very 
numeroul. The asparagus^* and the seorpio^® are essentially 
thorny plants, having no leaves at all upon them. Some 

^ On the contrary, it has a purple flower. , 

It is this, probably, that has caused it to be identified with the Leoi- 
todon taraxacum. 

41* The Carthamus tinctorins of Linnaeiis, or bastard saffron. The seed 
of it is a powerful purgative to man, but has no eflecton birds : it is much 
used for feeding pan*ots, hence one of its names, “ parrot seed.” 

42 Identified by Fee with the Atractylis of Bioscorides, the Carthamus 
mitissimus of Linnseus ; the Carduncellus mitissimus of Becandolle. 

43 From drjOrt/croff, “ a distaff,” 

44 The Centaurea lanata of Becandolle, the Centaurea henedicfca of 
Linnseus. 

45 The Asparagus aphylla of Linnmus : the leafless asparagus. 

46 The bpartium scorpius of Liunjeus : scorpion-grass, or scorpion- wort. 
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plants, again, tliat are prickly liaYO leaves as well,, such as tke 
thistle, for , instance, the erynge,^"^ the glycyrriza,^® and the 
nettle f ail these plants, being provided with leaves that prick 
orsting* 

Some plants have thorns at the base of their leaves, the 
tribnlus®” and the anonis®'^ for. instance;- others, again, have 
thorns, not on the leaves but on the stem, the pheos*- for ex- 
ampie, .known as the stoehe to some.. The hippophaes^ has 
thorns at the joints; the tiibulus presents the peculiarity of 
b6.ariiig a. fruit that is thorny. 

CHA1?. Fona VASIETIES OF THE ITKTTLE. . T-HE EAMira 

AND THE SCOKMO, 

But of all these plants, it is the nettle that is the best 
known to us, the calj^ces®^ of the blossoms of which produce a 
purple down: it frequently exceeds two cubits even in 
height.®® There are numerous varieties of this plant; the 
wild nettle, known also as the female nettle, does not inflict 
80 bad a sting as the others. Among the several varieties of 
the wild nettle, the one known as the dog®®-nettie, stings the 

See B. xxii. c. 8. 

48 Bee B. xxii. c. 11. The ‘‘sweet-root;” our liquorice. The Gly- 
cyrrhiza echinata of LinuEEUs bears a prickly fruit; it is of this, Fee 

’thinks, that Pliny speaks here. 

49 Fee remarks, that though the leaf of the nettle is furnished with 
numerous stings, or rather prickly hairs, it is quite WTong to look upon 
them as thorns, which Pliny, in the present instance, (though not in 
the next Chixpter) appears to do. Genuine thorns, he remarks, are abortive 
hranches, which, of course, cannot he said of the fine hairs springing from 
the nerves of the leaf. See B.xxii. c. 15. 

Supposed to be the Tribulus tenvstris of Linnaens, a species of thistle : 
the leaves of this plant, however, are not provided, Fee remarks, with 
thorns at their base, the fruit alone being spinous. See c. 58 of this Book, 

See c, 58 of this Book. 

The Poteriuin spinosum of botanists. See B. xxii. c. 13. 

See B. xxii. c. 18. Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. B. vi. c. 5, identifies 
this plant with the Stoebe just mentioned. , 

s4 *tj^cetahulis.” Fee complains of the use of this term (meaning a 
“small cup”) in relation to the calyces of the nettle ; such not being in 
reality their form. 

5® Probably in allusion to the TJrtica dioiea, which grows to a greater 
height, than the Grtiea iirens. Sec B. xxii. c. 15. ... 

“ Canina.” A variety, probably, of the Urtica urens, the nettle, with 
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worst, the stem of it even possessing that property ; the leaves 
of the nettle are indented at the edge. There is one kind 
also, which emits a smell, known as the Herculanean^^ nettle. 
The seed of all the nettles is copious, and black. It is a sin- 
gular fact that, though possessed of no spinous points, the 
down*® of the nettle is of a noxious nature, and that, though 
ever so lightly touched, it will immediately produce an itch- 
ing sensation, and raise a blister on the flesh similar in ap* 
pearanee to a burn : the well-known remedy for it is olive oil 

The stinging property of the nettle does not belong to the 
plant at the earliest period of its growth, but only developes 
itself under the influence of the sun. The plant first begins 
to grow in the spring, at which period it is by no means a 
disagreeable food indeed, it has become quite a religious ob- 
servance to employ it as such, under the impression that it is 
a preventive from diseases the whole year through. The rhot, 
too, of the wild nettle, has the effect of rendering all meat 
more tender that is boiled with it.®® The kind that is innoxious 
and destitute of all stinging properties, is known as the “ la- 
mium.” Of the scorpio®^ we shall have occasion to speak 
when treating of the medicinal plants. 

the exception of the TJrtica pilifera, wliicb has the most stinging proper- 
ties of all those found in Europe, and the leaves of which are the most 
deeply indented. 

This has not been identified. They are all of them either inodorous, * 
or else possessed of a faint, disagreeable smell. 

^ This “lanugo," or down, as he calls it, consists of a fine elongated 
tube of cellular tissue, seated upon a gland of similar tissue. In this 
gland a poisonous fluid is secreted, and when any pressinre is made upon 
the gland, the fluid passes upwards in the tube. The nettle of the East, 
known as the Devil’s Leaf^ is of so poisonous a quality as to produce 
death, 

59 In some parts of the north of England and of Scotland the young 

f lant of the TJrtica dioiea is eaten as greens, and is far from a disagreeable 
ish, strongly rt'semhiing spinach. It is also reckoned a very wholesome 
die^ and is taken habitually^ in the spring, under the impression that it 
purifies the blood. This notion, we see from the context, is as old as the 
time of the Romans. 

^ Dalecbamps speaks of it ^ the custom in his time to wrap up fish 
and game in nettles, under the impression that they would keep the longer 
for it. 

The dead nettle, or blind nettle. See B. xxii. c. 16. 

See li. xxii. c, 17* 
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C^HAiA > 56 . , (16).---THE CAEBiniS, the acoexa., the. ehoxos, the 
LEFCACAK'THOS, THE CHALCEOS, THE CXECOS, THE POLYA CAA’- 
THOS, THE OHOPYXOSj THE HELXIXE, THE SCOLTMDS, THE CIIA- 
MiELEOF, THE TETEALIX, AXD ACAXTHICE 3IASTICHE. 

The, cardans®® has leares and a stem eoTered -with a prickly 
down; the same is the case^ too, with'th,e..aeorna,®‘^ the leuca- 
canthos/^ the chalceos/® the cnecos,®’ the polyacanthos,®® the 
oiiopyxos,®^ the helxine,’*^ and the scoiymos the eham£]el,eond2 
however, has no prickles npon the leaves. There is, however, 
this diderence among these plants, that some of them have 
numerous stems and branches, such as the carduus, for in- 
stance ; while others, again, have a single stem and no branches, 
the cnecos, for example. Some, again, such as the erynged*'' 
are prickly at the head only ; and some blossom in the summer, 
the tetralix and the helxine, for instance. The scoiymos 
blossoms late, and remains a considerable period in dower : 
the acorna being distinguished only for its red colour and its 
imctiioiis juice. The atractylis would be similar in every 
respect to the last, -were it not that it is somewhat w^hiter, 
and produces a juice the colour of Mood, a circumstance to 
which it ow^es the naine of ‘‘ phonos,*' given to it by some. 

He probably means tlie thistle, but possibly the artichoke, under this 
name. See B. xix. cc. 19 and 43, and B. xx. c. 99. 

^ This is probably the sanie with the second variety of the Cnecos,” 
mentioned above in c. 53, the Centaiu’ea laiiata, or benedicta. 

Probably the Carduus ieiicograplnis of Ijinnseus. 

According to DalechampSj this is the Echinops ritro of modern 
botany. See e. 93 of this Book. 

“Many thorns.” According to Balecharnps, this is the Carduus spi- 
nosissinnis angustifolius vulgaris of C. Bauhin, the Cirsium spinosissiiaum 
of Linrireus. 

IdentiSed by Dalechamps with the Onopordon Illyricmn, or Acan- 
.thiiim of modem ’botany. 

3® The Aeariia gumraifera of modem botanists, the dowers of which 
yield a kind of gum with an agreeable smell. It is quite a dijOterent plant 
from M'all pellitory, mentioned in B. xxii, c. 19, under this name. 

See B. XX. c. 99, and B. xxii. c. 43. 

The black chamaeleon is identified by Pee with the Brotera eorym- 
bosa of Willdenow : the white variety, mentioned in B. xxii. c. 21, with the 
Acarna gummifera of Wilidenow, the Helxine above mentioned. Bee- 
fontaiiies identifies it with the Carlina acauiis; ' 

See 'B. xxii. c. 8. 

AS The Greek for “blood” or “ slaughter.” 

. TOT*. IV. 
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TBe smell of this plant is powerful, and the seed, onlj ripens 
■at' a late period,, and neYer before autumn, although the same, 
may he ,said of all. the prickly plants, in fact, AE of them 
are capable,.' howcYer, of being reproduced from either seed 
',or root. 

The scolymos, which belongs to the thistle genus, differs 
from the rest of them in the circumstance that the root of it 
is boiled and eaten. It is a singular fact that this genus of 
plants bears blossoms, buds, and fruit the *whole of the summer 
through, -without any interruption : when the leaf is dried, 
the prickles lose their pungency. The hekine is a plant but 
rarely seen, and in some countries only. It throws out leaves' 
at the root, from the middle of which there is a protuberance 
in the shape of an apple, covered with leaves of its own : the 
liead of it contains a thick juice of a sweet flavour, the name 
given to which is acanthice mastiche.'^^ 

CHAP. 57. — THE CACXOS ; THE PTEROTX, PAPPUS, ANP 
ASCALIAS. 

The cactos,’® too, is a plant that grows only in Sicily, having 
peculiar characteristics of its own : the root throws out stalks 
which creep along the ground, the leaves being broad and 
thorny. The name given to these stalks is ^' cactos,*’ and they 
arc not disliked as an article of food,^’^ even when old^. The 
plant, however, has one stem which grows upright, *and is 
known by the name of pternix it has the same sweet 
flavour as the other parts, though it will not keep. The seed 
of it is covered with, a kind of down, known as “ pappus 
•when this is removed, as well as the rind^^ of the fruit, it is 
tender, and like the pith of the palm : the name given to it is 
“ascalias.^' 

“ Cardims/* “Tliorn mastich,” or “ resin.” 

Tins is not the Cactus of modern botany, a plant mentioned in the 
stiquel under the name of “ Opuntia,” but probably the Cinara cardun- 
odlns. See B. xx. c. 99. 

” Theophrastus says, that when peeled they have a somewhat bitter 
•iavour, and are kept pickled in brine. 

This name is now given by naturalists to the calyx of Composite, 
which, exists in the rudimentary condition of a membranous coronet, or of 
downy hairs, like silk. “ Cortexll 
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CHAP. 58.— THE TEIBULU'S : THE A.K02?IS. . 

The tribaliis®-^ grows ^nowhere except in marshy places : 
though, held in abomination else where, it is employed on the 
banks of the Mills and Strymon as .an article of food. .It 
always be,iidsI-owards the water, and' has a leaf like that of 
the elm,, with a long' stalk. In other parts of the world there 
are two varieties .of this plant;, the one®" with leaves like those 
of the chiclieli,Dg vetch, the other wdth leaves protected by 
prickles. This last variety blossoms also at a later period 
than, the other, and is mostly found in. the hedge-rows about 
farm-honses. The seed of it is black, rounder than that .of the 
other, and enclosed in pods : that of the other variety betirs a 
resemblance to sand, 

ximong the prickly plants there is also another kind, known 
as the ‘^anoiiis indeed, it has thorns upon the branches, 
to ivMch leaves are attached similar to those of rue, the stem 
being entirely covered also wdth leaves, in form resembling a 
garland. It conies up in land that has been newly ploughed, 
being highly prejudicial to the cofn, and long-lived in the 
extreme. 

OHAP. 59.— PLAXTS*OLASSIPIE2) ACCO.RDINO TO THEIK STEMS : THB 
COBOXOPUS,, THE AXCHUSA, THE AXTHEMIS, -THE PHYLLAKTHES, 
THE CEEPIS, AX,D THE LOTUS. 

Some, again, among the prickly plants have a stem which 
creeps along the ground, that, for instance, knowm as tbe 
coronopiis.”®^ On the other hand, the anchusa,®® the root of 
which is emploj’ed for dyeing wood and wax, has an upright 
stem; wMch is the case also with some of the plants that are 
prickly in a less degree, the anthemiS,®® for example, the phyl- 

The Tram uatans of LinHaeus, or water ebesnut, a priekly marsb plant 
of Europe and Asia. Hence our word “ caltrop.’* ■ ' 

“ iiira res alibi.” 

These two 'plants have no aiSnity whatever- with the one just, men- 
tioned. The first of these so-called varieties is the Tribulus terresfcris of 
Lliin^us; and the second is identified by Eee, though with some doubt, 
with tbe Fa.gonia Cretiea.of liinnseus- 

The Ononis antiquorum of Linnmus, the Cammock, or rest-harrow. 
The Cochiearia coronopus. See B. xxii. c. 22.' , ^ ■ 

Ancimsa tiiictoria, probably, or dyers’ aikanet. See^B. xxii, c. 2,3. 
See B..xxU. c. 26. 
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laatkes/^, tke anemone, and tlie aphace:®® tlie crepis,®® again, 
and tlie lotus, have a foliated stem. 

CHAP. 60. — P1AI!?2?S d/ASSIFIED ACCOEDIHG- TO XHEIE XEATES. 
PXAHTS, 'which:, heyes lose theik leayes: plants which 
BL0SS031 A LITTLE AT A TIME : T.HE, HELIOTKOPIUM AHD THE 
ADIAHTOT, THE EEMEDIES BEBIYEB PBOM WHICH WILL BE 
IIEHTIOHED m THE FOLLOWIHO BOOK. 

The leaves of plants, as well as those of trees, differ from 
one another in the length of the footstalk, and in the breadth 
or narrowness of the leaf, and the angles and indentations per- 
ceptible on its edge. Other differences are also constituted in 
respect of their smell and blossom. The blossom remains on 
longer in some of those plants which flower only a little at a 
time, such as the ocimum,®^ the heliotropium,®^ the aphaee, and 
the onochilis,®® for example. 

(17.) Many of these plants, the same as certain among the 
trees, never lose their leaves, the heliotr opium,®* the adian- 
tum and the polium,®® for instance. 

It lias not been identified with any degree of certainty : the Cen- 
tanrea nigra and the Campanula rapuncuhts have been named. 

®8 See B. xxvii. c. 21 : also c. 52 of this Book. The name appears to 
have been ghen to both the Leontodon taraxacum and the Lathyras 
aphaca of modern botany. 

The^hrastus has Picris in the parallel passage, Hist. Plant. B. xii. 
e. 9, the Helminthia echioides of Linnseus. If “ Crepis" is the correct 
readM, that plant has not been identified. 

'•^0 The herbaceous kinds are no doubt those alluded to. 

®^ See B. xix. ce. 31, 36, and 44 ; and B. xx. c. 48. The ocimum of 
the Greeks has been identified by some with the Ociraum hasilicum of Lin- 
UEeus, our basil. That of the B-omans seems to have been a name given to 
one or more varieties of legunfinous plants of the vetch kind. 

^*3 The Heliotropium Europmnm. See B. xxii. c, 29. 

This plant has not been identified, but Ftle is inclined, from wdmt 
Dioscorides says, B. iv. c. 24, to identify it with either the Lithospormum 
fruticosum, or else the Anchusa Italica of Linnaeus, 

^ This is not the case, if this plant is identical with the Heliotropium 
Europium, that being an annual. 

The Adiantum Capillus Veneris of liimseus, or the Aspleninm trich- 
omanes of Linnaeus. ‘‘Venus hair, or coriander maiden hair; others name 
it to be well fern.”— T. Cooper. The leaves of these plants last the whole 
of their lives. 

Thc Teuerium polinm of Linnmus, our poley ; the leaves of which 
are remarkably long-lived. 
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CHAP, 61 ,' — ^THE TARIOHS HIHHS OF EAIIED PLANTS: THE STAN- 

YOPS ; THE AEOPECUEOS j TEE STELEPHEKOS, OETYX, OE PLAN- 
;TAGO ; THE THETALLIS. . ■ ^ 

Tile eared plants form another variety: among ‘them we 
find the cynops,®® the alopecuros,®^ the stelephnros/ also 
known to some persons as the ortyx,^ and to others as the 
plantago, of which last we shall have occasion-'' to speak more 
at length among the medicinal plants, and the thryallis/ 
The alopecnros, among these, has a soft ear and a thick down, 
not unlike a fox’s tail in fact, to which resemblance it owes 
its name. The plant most iike^ it is the stelephnros, were it 
not that it blossoms only a little at a time. In the cidhoriuin 
and similar plants, the leaves are near the ground, the buds 
springing from the root just after the rising of the Yergilise,® 

CHAP. 62 THE PEEniCIXrM. THE OENITHOGALE. 

It is not in Egypt only that the perdicium® is eaten ; it owes 
its name to the partridge,^ which bird is extremely fond of 
digging it up. The roots of it are thick and very numerous : 
and so, too, with the ornithogale,® which has a tender white 
stalk, and a root half a foot in thickness, bulbous, soft, and 

5’’ ‘‘ Spicatae.” 

Pee is in doubt whether to identify it with the Plantago cynops of 
the south of Europe, and the hanks of the Hhine. 

Foxtail.” According to Dalcchamps, it is the Saccharum cylindriciim, 
the Lagurus of Linnaeus ; but Fee expresses his doubts as to their identity, 

1 Fee inclines to think that it may be the Secale villosura of Linnaeus ; 
though the more recent comiuentatoi-s identify it with the Plantago an- 
gustifolia. The Saccharum Eavennse has been suggested. 

2 Or quail.” In B. xxv. c, 39. 

® Hardouin takes this to he our pimpernel, the Sanguisorha ofHcinalis 
of Linnaeus. Sprengel inclines to the Verba.scum lychnitis of Linnaeus. 

^ “Proxuma,” f ® See B, xviii. c, 66, 

6 Supposed by most commentators to he the Parietaria officinalis of 
linnaeiis; Wall pellitory or parietary. Some, howeyer, haye suggested 
the Polygonum maritiniura, or the Polygonum divaricatum of Linnaeus. 
Fee expresses doubts as to its identity, but remarks that the modern Greek 
name of peUitory is “ perdikaki.” See c. 104 of this Book, and B. xxii. 
c. 20.. , , , ■ ■ ' 

“ Perdix,” the Greek name. 

® Probably the Ornithogalum umhellatum of Linnaeus. ^ Sprengel iden- 
tifies it with the Ornithogalum natans : but that variety is not found in 
Greece, while the other is. 
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proxided witk three or four other offsets attached to it. It is 
geiieraliy used boiled in pottage.^ 

CH&r; 63. — ^plajtts ■which ohly make theie appeaeakge at 

THE ESFH of a teak. PLAHTS WHICH BEOIH TO BLOSSOM AT 
THE TOP. PLAHTS WHICH BEGIN TO BLOSSOM AT THE: LOWEK 
.PAST, ' 

It is a remarkable thing that the herb lotus"^^ and the segi- 
lops^^ nexer make their appearance aboxe ground till the end of 
a year after the seed has been sown. The anthemisd^ too. offers 
the singular peculiarity that it begins to blossom at the top, 
while in all the other plants which dourer gradually, it is at 
the lower part that the blossom first makes its appearance. 

CHAP. 64.— ‘THE LAPPA, A PLANT WHICH PRODUCES WITHIN ITSELP. 
THE OPUNTIA, WHICH THRO^XS OUT A BOOT EBOM THE LEAP. 

In the lappa/^ too, which clings so tenaciously, there is this 
remarkable peculiarity, that within it there grows a flower, 
wliich does not make its appearance, hut remains concealed 
and there produces the seed, like those among the animals 
Tv^hich produce within themselves. In the vicinity of Opus 
there grows a plant which is very pleasant eating to man, 
and the leaf of which, a most singular tiling, gives birth to a 
root by means of which it reproduces itself. 

CHAP. 65, THE lASIONE, THE CHONDBTLLA, THE PICBIS, WHICH 

EEMAINS IN PLOWEB THE WHOLE TEAB THBOUGH. 

The iasione^® has a single leaf only, hut that so folded and 
iiixolxed, as to have all the appearance of being several in 
number. The ehondrylla^® is bitter, and the juice of the root 

s «Puls.» 

4° Probably tbe Melilotus coenilea of linneeiis, Fee says. Desfontaines 
inentions tbe ’Melilotus Cretica or Italica. 

The AYBnaiatua or sterilis j tbe barren oat. See B. xviii, c. 44. 

Sec B. sxii. o, 26. 

A3 The Gallium aparine of Linnseus. vSee B. xviii, c. 44. 

The Opuntia. The Cactus Opnntia of Linnseusj the cactus, or 
Indian fig.. 

Perhaps the Opnxolvulus sepinm of Linnaeus; though Fee dissents 
from that opinion. See B. xxii. c- 39. 

See c. 62 of this Book. 
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is of an acrid taste. Tlie apbace, too, is bitter, and so is tlie 
plant called picris/’ wMch also remains in dower tbe wbole 
year tbrougb : it is to this bitterness that it is indebted for its 
name.^® , 

CHAP. 66.—PLAHTS IH WHICH THE BLOSSOM MAKES ITS APPEAB- 

A HOB BEPOB,E THE STEM. PLAHTS IH WHICH THE STEM APPEARS 

BBEOEE THE BLOSSOM. PLANTS WHICH BLOSSOM THBEE TIMES 

IF.THE. YEAR. , 

Tbe peculiarities also of the squill and saffron deserve re- 
mark; for while all other plants put forth their leaves drst, 
and then a round stem, these show the stem before the leaf 
makes its appearance : in the safifon, however, the blossom is 
protruded by the stem, but in the squill it is the stem that 
first makes its appearance, and then the flower emerges from 
it. This plant blossoms three times in the year, indicating 
thereby, as previously stated/® the three seasons for ploughing. 

CHAP. 67. — THE CYPIBOS. THE THESION. 

Some authors reclion among the bulbs the root of the cypiros, 
or gladiolus;^® it is a pleasant food, and when boiled and 
kneaded up with bread, makes it more agreeable to the taste, 
and at the same time more weighty. !N’ot unlike it in appear- 
ance is the plant known to us as the thesion,”*'^^ but it is of oh 
acrid flavour. 

CHAP. 68.— THE ASPHODEL, OB BOYAL SPEAB. THE ANTHEIilCIJS 
OB ALBUCUS. 

Other plants of the bulbous kind differ in the leaf : that of 
the asphodel is long and narrow, that of the squill broad and 
supple, and the form of that of the gladiolus is bespoken by its 
name.-® The asphodel is used as an article of food, the seed of 
it being parched, and the bulb roasted this last, however, 

See B. xxii, c. 31. 

From the Greek irmpog. In B. xviii. c. 65. 

20 “ Little sword the Gladiolus communis of Linnseus. See the re- 
marks on the hyacinthiis of the ancients in the JVotes to c. 38 of this Book. 

2* Sprengel says that it is the Thesiiim linophyllum of modem botany ; 
an opinion at which Fee expresses his surprise. See B. xxii. c. 31. 

■‘^2 p’lie Asphodelus ramosus of Linnseus. 

23 Little sword.” 

24 It is no longer employed as an article of food. 
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slioiildbe cooked in tot askes, and tken eaten with salt and 
oil. It is beaten np also with figs, and forms, as Hesiod as- 
sures ns, a very delicate dish. It is said, too, that the asphodel^ 
planted before the doors of a farm-house, will act as a preserv- 
ative against the effects of noxious spells, 

Horner,^ too, makes mention of the asphodel. The hulhs 
of it are like moderately-sized turnips, and there is no plant 
the root of which has more of them, as many as eighty bulbs 
being often grouped together. Theophrastus, and nearly all 
the Greek writers, with Pythagoras at the head of them, have 
given the name of anthericos ” to its stem, which is one cubit, 
and often two, in length, the leaves being very similar to those 
of the wild leek ; it is to the root, or in other words, the bulbs, 
that they have given the name of asphodel. The people of our 
country call this plant albucus,” and they give the name 
of royaP’ spear to the asphodel the stem of which bears 
berries, thus distinguishing two varieties of it. The albu- 
cus has a stalk a cubit in length, large, naked, and smooth, in 
reference to which, Mago recommends that it should be cut at 
the end of March and the beginning of April, the period at 
which it blossoms, and before the seed has begun to swell ; he 
says, too, that the stalks should be split, and exposed on the 
fourth day iu the sun, after which, wdien dry, they should be 
made up into bundles. 

The same author states, also, that the Greeks give the name 
of ‘‘ pistana’* to the aquatic plant known to us as the ** sa- 
gitta and he recommends that it should be stripped of its 
bark, and dried in a mild sun, between the ides of May and 
the end of October. He says, too, that it is usual to out down 
to the root, throughout all the month of July, the variety of 
the gladiolus called ‘‘cypiros,’’ which is a marsh- plant also, 
and at the end of three days to dry it in the sun, until it turns 
white ; but that care mu^t be taken every day to carry it under 
cover before sunset, the night dews being very injurious to 
marsh plants when cut. 

Od. xi. 5S9, and xxiv. 13. 

28 It is difficnlt to say toyrliat refers, if, indeed, it is the correct 

reading. 

27 “ Hastnla regia.” 28 Qanlis acinosi.” 

29 See B. xxii c. 32. 

80 « Arrow.” Tbe Sagittaria sagittifolia of Linneeus j our arrow-head, 
or adder’s tongue. i5tli of May. 
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CHAP» 69. (18.)— SIX TAEIETIES OE THE BUSH: FOHB REMEDIES 


BERITEI) FROM THE CYPIKOS. 


Mago lias likewise given similar raGommendations as to the 
rnsh known to us as the '^mariscus/®^® and which is so exten- 
sively employed for weaving mats. He says that it should be 
gathered in the month of June, up to the middle of July, and 
for drying it he gives the same precepts that have been al- 
ready mentioned, in the appropriate place, when speaking of 
sedge. He describes a second kind, also, which I find is 
generally called the ^‘marine’’ rush, and is known to the 
Greeks as the oxyschcenos.” 

Generally speaking, there are three varieties of this last 
rush : the pointed rush, which is barren, and by the Greeks 
is called the male rush and the oxys the female rush,^® 
which bears a black seed, and is called the melaneranis,’’®^ 
thicker and more bushy than the preceding one : and a third 
kind, called the holosehcenus,’’®® which is larger still. Of 
these varieties, the melancranis grows separately from the 
others, but the oxys and the holosehcenus will grow upon the 
self-same clod. The holosehcenus is the most usefal for all 
kinds of basket- wmrk, being of a particularly supple and fleshy 
nature ; it bears a fruit, which resembles eggs attached to one 
another. The rush, again, which we have spoken of as the 
male rush,^^ is reproduced from itself, the summit of it being 
bent down into the earth ; the melancranis, however, is propa- 
gated from seed. Beyond this, the roots of all the varieties of 
the rush die every year. 

The rush is in general use for making kipes^® for sea-flshing, 

The Schoenus mariscus of Linnseus. 

Pliny is guilty of a lapsus memoriae here, for he has nowhere given 
any such advice on the subject. Hardouin refers to B. xviii. c. 67, but 
erroneously, for there he is speaking of hay, not"“ ulva” or sedge. 

The “sharp rush.^' The Juucus acutus of Linnaeus; the pointed 
bulrush. 

35 The “pointed rush. The Schcenus mucronatus of Linnseus. 

3g variety, Pee says, of the Schoenus nigricans of Linnaeus, the black 
bulrush, The “ black head,” 

38 The Scirpus holoschoenus of Linnseus, Fee thinks. 

39 js^one of the rushes, F^e remarks, are barren; and when the head is 
inserted in the ground, it is neither more nor less than a sowing of the 
seed. Hardouin remarks, however, that by the word “ cacumine,” the 
bulbous root of the rush is meant, and not the point of the stem. 

“ Nassse.” Baskets with a narrow mouth. 
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the more liglit and elegant kinds of basket-work, and tbe 
i wioks of lamps, for wMeh last purpose the pith is more par- 

I ticnlarly employed*^^ In the Ticinity of the maritime Alps, 

\ the rushes grow to such a vast size, that when split they mea- 

; sure nearly an inch in diameter ; while in Egypt, on the other 

t hand, they are so extremel}^ fine, that the people there make 

; sieves of them, for which, indeed, there can be nothing better. 

Some authors, again, distinguish another kind of rush, of a 
triangular shape, to which they give the name of cyperos,^^ 

j though many persons make no distinction between it and the 

cypiros,’’ in consequence of the resemblance of the names ; 
for our own part, however, we shall observe the distiiiction. 
The cypiros, as we have already^® stated, is identical with the 
gladiolus, a plant with a bulbous root, the most esteemed being 
those grown in the Isle of Orete^ the next best those of E'axos, 

' and the next those of Phoenicia. The cypiros of Crete is 

I, white, with an odour strongly resembling that of nard ; the 

j produce of JXaxos has a more pungent smell, that of Phoenicia 

j ' but little odour of any kind, and that of jEgjqet none at all ; 

I for it grows in that country as well. 

I This plant disperses hard tumours of the body — for we shall 

1 here begin to speak of the remedies derived from the various 

^ flowers and odoriferous plants, they being, all of them, of very 

considerable utility in medicine. As to the cypiros, then, I 
shall foUow Apollodorus, who forbids it to be taken in drink, 
though at the same time he admits that it is extremely useful 
for calculi of the bladder, and recommends it in fomentations 
for the face. He entertains no doubt, however, that it is pro- 
due tive of abortion, and he mentions, as a remarkable fact, 
that the barbarians,** by inhaling the fumes of this plant at 
the mouth, thereby diminish the volume of the spleen. They 
never go out of the house, he says, till they have inhaled these 

It has descended in our time to tlie more humble rusbligbt; and 
e?on that is fast “ going out.’’ 

Fee identifies it with the Cyperus longus and Cyperua rotmidus of 
Liimoeus, the odoriferous or round souchet. 

Inc. 67 of this Book. The buib, however, of the gladiolus is in- 
odorous; for which reason Fee is inclined to think that Pliny, with all 
his care, is describing a cyperus, perhaps the Cyperus esculentus. 

It would be curious to know who these barbarians were, who thus 
cypirus as we do tobacco. Fee queries whether tbey were Ger- 
mans or Gauls, people of A&ia or of Africa, 
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THE CXPEHOS. 

fuineSj throiigii tlie agency of wliicli they daily become stronger 
and stronger, and more robust He states, also, that the cypi- 
ros, employed as a liniment with oil, is an undoubted remedy 
for chafing of the skin, and ofiensixe odours of the arm-pits. 

CHAP. 70 . — THE CXPEHOS : FOUETEEH EEMEDIES. THE CYPEBIS. 

THE OYPIRA. 

The cyperos, as we have just stated, is a rush of angular shape, 
white near the ground, and black and solid at the top. The 
lower leaves are more slender than those of the leek, and those 
at the top are small, with the seed of the plant lying between 
them. The root resembles a black olive, and when it is of 
an oblong shape, the plant is known as the cyperis,’’^® being 
employed in medicine to a great extent. The cyperos most 
highly esteemed is that of the vicinity of the Temple of Jupi- 
ter Hammon, the next best being that of Bhodes, the next 
that of Tiieree, and the worst of ail that of Egypt, a circumstance 
which tends greatly to add to the misunderstanding on the 
subject, as that countiy produces the cypiros as well: but the 
cypiros which grows there is extremely hard, and has hardly 
any smell at all, while all the other varieties of it have an 
odour strongly resembling that of nard. 

There is dso an Indian plant, called the ‘^cypira/’*^® of a 
totally different character, and similar to ginger in appearance ; 
when chewed, it has exactly the flavour of saffron. 

The cyperos, empjloyed medicinally, is possessed of certain 
depilatory properties. It is used in liniments for hang-nails 
and ulcerous sores of the genitals and of all parts of the body 
which are of a humid nature, ulcers of the mouth, for instance. 
The root of it is a very efficacious remedy for the stings of ser- 
pents and scorpions. Taken in drink, it removes obstructions 
of the uterus, but if employed in too large doses, it is liable to 
cause prolapsus of that organ. It acts also as a diuretic, and 
expels calculi of the bladder ; properties which render it ex- 
tremely useful in dropsy. It is employed topically, also, for 

This applies more particularly, Fee thinks, to the Cyperus rotundus 
of Linnaeus. 

The Cyperus longus of Linneeus, Fee thinks. * ^ 

Sillig finds a difficulty here which does not seem to exist. It is 
pretty clear that eaeteris” refers to the other varietifis of the cypiros, 
mentioned in the preceding Chapter. 

*^8 It has not been identified. 
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serpiginoES nlcers, those of the throat more particularly, being 
’usually applied with wine or Tinegar* 

CB[A.P. 71. THE HOLOSCHCEinJS. 

The root of the rush, boiled down to one third in three 
heminse of water, is a cure for cough ; the seed of it, parched 
and taken in water, arrests looseness of the bowels and the 
menstrual discharge, though at the same time it causes head-' 
ache. The name given to this rush is holoschoenus ; the parts 
of it nearest the root are chewed, as a cure for the bites of 
spiders. 

I find mention made, also, of one other kind of rush, the 
name of which is euripice the seed, they say, is narcotic, 
but the greatest care is necessary, not to throw the patient into 
a lethargy. 

CHAP. 72. — TEH KEMEBIES nEEIYEB PEOM THE SWEET-SCEHTED 
* BUSH, OB TEUCHITES. 

We will also take this opportunity of mentioning the me- 
dicinal properties of the sweet-scented rush, which is found 
in Cosle- Syria, as already stated by us in the appropriate 
place.^^ The most esteemed kind, however, is that which 
grows in the country. of the bfabatsei, and is known as the 

teuchites the next best being the produce of Babylonia, 
and the very worst that of Africa, which is entirely destitute 
of smell. This rush is round, and when applied to the tongue, 
has a pungent, vinous flavour. The genuine kind, when 
rubbed, gives out an odour like that of the rose, and when 
broken asunder it is red within. It dispels flatulency, and 
hence it is very good for the stomach, and for persons when 
vomiting the bile or blood. It arrests hiccup also, promotes 
eructations, acts as a diuretic, and is curative of affections of 
the bladder. A decoction of it is used for female complaints ; 
and in cases of opisthotony, it is applied in plasters with dry 
resin, these being highly valued for their warming properties. 

CHAP. 73. — BEMEDIES BEBIVEB EEOM THE EBOWEES BEFOBE MEH- 
TIOKEB ; THIBTY-TWO KEMEBIES BEBIVEB EBOM THE BOSE. 

The rose is of an astringent and refreshing nature. For 

Mentioned also by Dioscorides. It has not been identified. 

so B, xii c.'4'8. 

Si Dioscorides says that it grows in Babylonia, it is a variety, no 
doubt, of the Andropogon scboenantbns. 
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medicinal purposes the petals, the flowers, and the heads are 
used. Those portions of the petals which are quite white are 
Imown as the ungiets.® In the flower there is the seed, as 
distinguished from the filaments, and in the head there is the 
hiid,^ as well as the calyx. The petals are dried, or else the 
Jui^ is extracted irom ■ them, by one of the three fallowing 
meBods : Either the leaves ■ are employed whole far the pur- 
pose, the uiiglets not being removed — ^for these are the parts, 
in fact, that contain the most juice— or else the unglets are 
first tahen off and the residue is then macerated with oil or 
wine, in glass vessels placed in the sun. Some persons add 
salt as well, and others alkanet,^ or else aspalathus or sweet- 
scented rush ; as it is, when thus prepared, a very valuable re- 
medy for diseases of the uterus and for dysentery. According 
to the third process, the unglets are removed from the petals, 
and pounded, after which they are subjected to pressure in a 
coarse linen cloth, the juice beiug received in a copper vessel; 
it is then boiled on a slow fire, until it has acquired the con- 
sistence of honey ; for this purpose, however, the most odoxi- 
ferous of the petals should be selected. 

(19.) We have already stated,®^ when speaking of the va- 
rious kinds of wines, how rose wine is made. Bose juice is 
much used in injections for the ears, and as a gargle for ulcer- 
ations of the mouth, and for the gums and tonsils ; it is em- 
ployed also for the stomach, maladies of the uterus, diseases 
of the rectum, and for head-ache. In fevers, it is used, either 
by itself or in combination with vinegar, as a remedy for 
sleeplessness and nausea. The petals, charred, are used as a 
cosmetic for the eyebrows f* and the thighs, when chafed, are 
rubbed with them dried; reduced to powder, too, they are 
soothing for clefliixions of the eyes. The flower of the I'ose is 
soporific, and taken in oxycrate it arrests fluxes in females, 
the white flux in particular ; also spitting of blood, and pains 
in the stomach, if taken in three cyathi of wine, in sufficient 
quantity to flavour it. 

As to the seed of the rose, the best is that which is of a saf- 
fron colour, and not more than a year old ; it should be dried, 

‘‘Uiigiies,’* “nails;” in allusion to the white 
nails. « 

■ “Anchusam.** 

se «« In 
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too, in tlie sliade. The black seed is worthless. In cases of 
tooth-ache, the seed is employed in the form of a liniment ; it 
acts also as a diuretic, and is used as a topical application for 
the stomach, as also in eases of erysipelas which are not in- 
veterate: inhaled at the nostrils, it has the effect of clearing 
the brain. The heads of roses, taken in drink, arrest looseness of 
the bowels and hseinorrhage. The ungiets ot the roscfcre 
w’holesome in eases of deftuxion of the eyesj but the rose is 
very apt to taint all ulcerous sores of the eyes, if it is not ap- 
plied at the very beginning of the defiuxion, dried, and in 
combination %vith bread. The petals, too, taken internaliy, are 
extremely wholesome for gnawing pains of the stomach, and 
for maladies of the abdomen or intestines ; as also for the tho- 
racic organs, ifapplied externally even: they are preserved, too, 
for eating, in a siiffilar manner to lapathum. Grreat care must 
be taken in drying rose-leaves, as they are apt to turn mouldy 
very quickly. 

The petals, too, from which the juice has been extracted, 
may be put to some use when dried : powders,®'^ for instance, 
may be made from them, for the purpose of cheeking the per- 
spiration. These powders are sprinkled on the body, upon 
leaving the hath, and are left to dry on it, after which they are 
washed off with cold water. The little excrescences^® of 
the wild rose, mixed with hears’-grease,®® are a good remedy 
for alopeey. 

■ CIIAP. 74. TWENTT-OITE EEMEBIES DERIVEI) EROM THE LILT. 

The roots of the lily®'*** ennoble that flower in manifold ways 
by their utility in a medicinal point of view. Taken in wine, 
they are good for the stings of serpents, and in cases of poison- 
ing by fungi. Por corns on the feet, they are applied boiled 

“ Diapasmata.” 

“Pilultfi.” He alludes to the galls produced by an insect of the 
Gynips kind, and known as “bedeguar.’’ They are astringent, but no 
longer employed in medicine. 

5^* The efficacy of bears’ -grease for promoting the growth of the hair 
was belicYed in, we find, so early as Pliny’s time. 

See c. 11 of this Book. The bulbs of the lily contain a mucilage, 
and roasted or boiled they are sometimes employed, Fee says, to bring in- 
ihunmations to a head. Employed internally, he thinks that they would 
be of no use wliatever, and there is nothing in their composition, he says, 
which would induce one to Ibtiuk that they might be employed to advan- 
tage in most of the cases mentioned by Pliny. 
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in,, wine, not being taken off before the end of three days, A 
decoction of ,tbeni with grease or oil, has the effect of making 
tlie liair grow , again upon burns. Taken with honied wine, 
they carry off corrupt blood by stool; they are good, also, for 
the spleen and for hernia, and act as an emmenagogiie. Boiled 
in wine and applied with honey, they are curative of wounds 
of the sinews. They are good, too, for lichens, leprous sores, 
and scurf upon the face, and they efface wrinkles of the body. 

The petals of the lily are boiled in vinegar, and applied, in 
combination with poliiim,'^® to wmunds; if it should happen, 
however, to be a wound of the testes, it is the best plan to 
apply tbe other ingredients with henbane and wheat-meaL 
Lily-seed is applied in cases of erysipelas, and the flowers and 
leaves are used as a cataplasm for inveterate ulcers. The 
juice wliicli is extracted from the flower is called honey”®^ 
by some persons, and ^^syrium'’ by others ; it is employed as 
an emoilient for the uterus, and is also used for the purpose of 
promoting perspirations, and for bringing suppurations to a 
Ixead. 

CHAP, 76. — SIXTEEN EEMEPIES DERIVEB EEOM THE XAECISSUS. 

Two varieties of the narcissus are employed in medicine, 
the one w^itli a purple®^ flower, and the herbaceous narcissus. 
Tins last is injurious to the stomach, and hence it is that it 
acts both as an emetic and as a purgative ; it is prejudicial, 
also, to the sinews, and produces dull, heavy pains in the head :■ 
hence it is that it has received its name, from narce,’'®^ and 
not from the youth Narcissus, mentioned in fable. The roots of 
both kinds of narcissus have a flavour resembling that of wine 
mixed wdth honey. This plant is very useful, applied to 
burns with a little honey, as also to other kinds of wmunds, 
and sprains. Applied topically, too, wdth honey and oatmeal, 
it is good for tumours, and it is similarly employed for the 
extraction of foreign substances from the body. 

Beaten up in polenta and oil it effects the cure of contu- 
sions and blows inflicted by stones ; and, mixed with meal, 

60 Or Pole?.” See c. 21 of tMs Book. 

“Mel.” See c. 12 of this Book. 

63 xiie Karcissns pseiido-uaxcissus of Linnaeus, the meadow narcissus, 
or daffodil. Tiie epithet “ herbaceous,” Fee says, applies, not to the 
flower, but to the leaves, which are larger and greener than in the 
other kinds. “ Torpor,” or “lethargy.” 
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it effectually cleanses -wotmds, and speedily remoYes black 
morphews from the skin. Of this dower oil of narcissus is 
made, good for softening indurations of the skin, and for ■warm- 
ing parts of the body that have been frost-bitten. It is Yery 
beneffeial, also, for the ears, but is rery apt to produce 
head-ache. 

CHAP. 76. SEYEKTEEJSr BEMBDIES DEEIYED FEOM: THE YIOLET., 

There are both wild and cultiYated violets.®® The purple 
violet is of a cooling nature : for inflammations they are ap- 
plied to the stomach in the burning heats, and for pains in the 
head they are applied to the forehead. Violets, in particular, 
are used for defiuxions of the eyes, prolapsus of the fimdainent 
and uterus, and suppurations. Worn in chaplets upon the 
head, or even smelt at, they dispel the fumes of wine and head- 
ache • and, taken in water, they are a cure for quinsy. The 
purple violet, taken in water, is a remedy for epilepsy, in 
children more particularly : violet seed is good for the stings 
of scorpions. 

On the other hand, the flower of the white violet opens sup- 
purations, and the plant itself disperses them. Both the white 
and the yellow violet check the menstrual discharge, and act 
as diuretics. When fresh gathered, they have less virtue, and 
hence it is that they are mostly used dry, after being kept a 
year. The yellow violet, taken in doses of half a cyathus to 
three cyathi of water, promotes the catamenia ; and the roots 
of it, applied with vinegar, assuage affections of the spleen, as 
also the gout. Mixed -with myrrh and saffron, they are good 
for inflammation of the eyes. The leaves, applied with honey, 
cleanse ulcerous sores of the head, and, combined with cerate,®® 
they are good for chaps of the fundament and other moist parts 
of the body. Employed with vinegar, they effect the cure of 
abscesses. 

CHAP. 77.----SEVEXTEEH EEMEmES DEEIVEI) EEOM THE BACCHAE. 

OISTE KEMEUr BEBIVEB FEOM THE COMBEETUM. 

, The bacehar that is used in medicine is by some of our 
writers called the perpre^sa.*^ It is very useful for the stings 
of serpents, head-ache and burning heats in the head, and 

See c. 14 of this Book, 

An ointment made of wax and cil. 
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for deflaxions of the eyes. It is applied topically for sweliings 
of the mamilias after deliTery, as also incipient fistulas®^ of the 
eyes> and erysipelas; the smell of it induces sleep. It is 
found very beneficial to administer a decoction of the root for 
spasmsj falls with violence, convulsions, aad asthma. Por an 
inveterate cough, three or four roots of this plant are boiled 
down to one- third; this decoction acting also as a purgative 
for women after miscarriage, and removing stitch in the side, 
and calculi of the bladder. Drying powders®® for perspiration 
are prepared also from this plant ; and it is laid among gar- 
ments for the smell.®® The combretum which we have spoien'^® 
of as resembling tbe bacchar, beaten up with axle-grease, is a 
marvellous cure for woimds. 

CHAP. 7 8. —-EIGHT BEMEDIES DEBIVEI) EKOH A.SAmTM. 

It is generally stated that asamm^’ is good for affections of 
the liver, taken in doses of one ounce to a semisextarius of 
honied wine mixed with water. It purges the bowels like 
hellebore, and is good for dropsy and Sections of the thoracic 
organs and uterus, as also for jaundice. When mixed with 
must, it makes a wine with strongly diuretic qualities. It 
is taken up as soon as it begins to put forth its leaves, and is 
dried in the shade. It is apt however to turn mouldy very 
speedily. 

CHAP, 79. (20.) — HEIGHT BEMEDIES DEEIVED EBOM GALI.IC NABD. 

Some authors, as we have already^® stated, having given the 
name of ‘‘ field narff^ to the root of the bacchar, we will here 
mention the medicinal properties of Gallic nard, of which we 
have already spoken, when treating of the foreign trees, 
deferring further notice of it till the present occasion. In 
doses of two drachmae, taken in wine, it is good for the stings 
of serpents ; and taken in water or in wine it is employed for 
inflations of the colon, maladies of the liver or kidneys, and 
suffusions of the gall. Employed by itself or in combination 

ST' TRgilnpiiRV « Diapasmata." 

This, as Fee remarks, can hardly apply to the Digitalis puipaTea of 
liinuseus, with which he has ideEtified it, the smell of which is disagree- 
able rather than otWwise. In c. 16 of this Book. 

The Asarum EuropaBiim of LinnsBUS ; our foalfoot. See B. xii. c. 27. 

'’’2 In c. 16 of this Book. In B. sii. c* 26. 

^ von. IV* ; B B 
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wifcii wormwood it is good for dropsy. It has tLe property, 
also, of arresting excessive discharges of the catamenia, 

chafLSO.'— :FO irE eemedies deeived eeom: the plakt cabled 

The root of the plant which we have mentioned in the same 
place under the name of phn/’^^ is given in drink, either 
hraised or boiled, in cases of hysterical suffocation, and tor 
pains of the chest or sides. It acts as an emmenagogue, and is 

generally taken in wine. 

CHAP. 81.-— TWENTY BEMEDIES DERIVED PROM SAEERON. 

Saffron does not blend well -witli honey, or, indeed, with any 
sweet substance, though very readily with wine or water : it 
is extremely useful in medicine, and is generally kept in horn 
boxes. Applied with Ggg it disperses all kinds of inflamma- 
tion, those of the eyes in particular: it is employed also for 
hysterical suffocations, and for ulcerations of the stomach, chest, 
kidneys, liver, lungs, and hla4der. It is particularly useful 
also in caseanf inflammation of those parts, and for cough and 
pleurisy. It likewise removes itching” sensations, and acts as 
a diuretic. Persons who have used the precaution ot first 
fairing saffron in drink will never experience surfeit or head- 
ache, and be proof against inebriation. Chaplets too, 
of saffiron, and worn on the head, tend to dispel the fames 
of wine. The flower of it is employed topically with Cimo- 
lian" chalk for erysipelas. It is used also in the eoipposition 
Df ntimerous other medicaments, 

Cajjjp, 32,— -STRIAE TWO REMEDIES. 

There is also an eye-salve'^’^ which is indebted to this plant 
for its name. The lees’^® of the extract of saf&ron, employed in 
the saffron unguent known as crocomagma,** have their own 
peculiar utility incases of cataract and strangury. These lees 

B. xii. c. 26. Either the Valeriana Italica, E^e says, or the Vale- 
riana Dioscoridis of Sihthorpe. The Valeriana phn and the Valeriana 
officinalis of Linnsens have been suggested by some commentators. 

75 Or ‘‘prurigo.’* See B. xxxv, cc. 18 and 57. 

77 “ Colfyrium.” Saffron is still the base of certain eye-salves. 

■js Formed, most probably, of all the insoluble substances contained in 
the oil employed in making the “ unguentum cxocinum.’* 
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are of a more warmiDg aatnre than saffron itself; the best 
kind is that which, when put into the mouth, stains the teeth 
and saliva the colour of saffron. 

CEAP. 83. ~FOETZ-OEE nE»DIES EERITEI) FROM THE IBIS : TWO 
BEMEniES, FROM THE .SATOTEGA. 

The red iris is better than the white one. It is verj bene- 
ficial to attach this plant to the bodies of infants more par- 
ticularly when they are cutting their teeth, or are suffering 
from cough; it is equally good, too, to inject a few drops of it 
when children are suffering from tape-worm. The other pro- 
perties of it differ but very little from those of honey. It 
cleanses ulcerous sores of the head, and inveterate abscesses 
more particularly. Taken in doses of two drachmas with honey, 
it relaxes the bowels ; and an infusion of it is good for cough, 
gripings of the stomach, and flatulency : taken with vinegar, 
too, it cures affections of the spleen. Mixed with oxycrate it 
is good for the bites of serpents and spiders, and, in doses of 
two drachmae with bread or water, it is employed for the cure 
of the stings of scorpions. It is applied also topically with oil 
to the bites of dogs, and to parts that are excoriated: employed 
in a similar manner, too, it is good for pains in the sinews, and 
in combination with resin it is used as a liniment for lumbago 
and sciatica. The properties of this plant are of a warming 
nature. Inhaled at the nostrils, it produces sneezing and 
cleanses the brain, and in cases of head-ache it is applied to- 
pically in combination with the quince or the strutheum.’® It 
dispels the fumes of wine also, and difficulties of breathing^ 
and taken in doses of two oboli it acts as an emetic : applied 
as a piaster with honey, it extracts splinters of broken hones. 
Powdered iris is employed also for whitlows, and, mixed with 
wine, for corns and warts, in which case it is left for three days 
' on the part affected. 

» Chewed, it is a corrective of had breath and offensive exha- 

lations of the arm-pits, and the juice of it softens all kinds of 
indurations of the body. This plant acts as a soporific, but it 
wastes the seminal fluids : it is used also for the treatment of 
‘ chaps of the fundament and condylomata, and it heals all sorts 
of excrescences on the body. 

A small kind of quince. See B. xv, cc. 10 and 14. 

80 ‘‘Orthopnoea.’* 
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Some persons give fte name of “ ^hejild irk 

Thi8,plaut di^es ^y^^Jommended that wk 

pu^d up with ^e 'Mt 

mil“peaMng of this subject. I wiU take the opportuuity of 
Sos£ the criminal practices of some heAal)sts-they 
keS back a portion of the iris, and of some ^her plaute as 

3 the plantago for instance, and, if they think that they 

Se not Len sufficiently well paid and wiA to be employed 
fsSond time, bury the part they have kept back in the same 
plarertkeir object bei^g, I suppose,*^ to revive the malady 

which has fast been cured. ^ 

ThLoot of the saliunca^ boiled in wine, arrests vomiting 

and strengthens the stomach. 

CHAP. 84 .' ^EieHTEBir RMEniES debiveh eeom the ponrnM. 

Those persons, according to Museeus and Hesiod, who are 
desirous of gaining honour and glory, should rub the body 
all over with polium,« and handle and cultivate it as much 
as possible. They say, too, that it should be kept about the 
person as an antidote to poison, nnd that to keep serpents away it 
kould be strewed beneath the bed, burnt, or else earned on the 
person ; decoctions of it in wine, either fresh-gathered or dried, 
should be ised too as a liniment for the body. Medmal men 
pre.scribe it in vinegar for affections of the spleen, and in wine 

Ltheiaundice; a decoction of it in wine is recommended 
also for incipient dropsy ; and in this way too, Misemployed as a 
liniment for wounds. This plant has the effect of bringmg 
away the after-birth and the dead fcetus, and of dispelling 
pains in various parts of the body : it empties the bladder also, 
md is employed in Uniments for defluxions of the eyes. In- 
s' The Iris foetidissima of Linnaus. It grows near Constantinople, and 
the smell of it is so like that of roast mekt, that it is commonly caUed, 1 ee 

says, tbe “leg of mutton iris.” ^ . .. . 

82 “Credo.” It does not exactly appear that Pliny puts faith lu this 
superstition, as Pee and Desfoutaines seem to tliink ; hut he merely haj^ards 
a supposition as to what are the intentions of these avaricious herbausts, 

83 See c. 20 of this Book. , . -x 

8i See c. 21 of this Book. ^ Pde remarks, that in reality it possesses none 

of the qualities that are attributed to it. 
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deedj there is no plant known that better deserves to form an 
ingredient in the medicament known to ns as the alexiphar- 
macon r”® though there are some who say that it is injurious to 
the stomach and is apt to stuff the head, and that it produces 
abortion— assertions which® others, again, totally deny. 

There is a superstitious ohservance also, to the effect that, 
for cataract, it ought to he attached to the neck the moment 
it is found, every precaution being taken not to let it touch the 
ground. The same pepons state too that the leaves of it are 
similar to those of thyme, except that they are softer and more 
white and downy. Beaten up with wild rue in rain water, it 
is said to assuage the pain of the sting of the asp ; ^t is quite 
as astringent too as the flower®^ of the pomegranate, and as 
efficacious for closing wounds and preventing them ftom 
spreading. 

CHAr. 85. — THREE BEMEDIBS DEEIVED FBOM THE HOLOCEEYSOS. 

SIX EBEEBIES DEEIVEB FEOM THE CHRXSOCOME. 

The holochrysos,®® taken in wine, is a cure for strangur}", 
and it is employed in liniments for defluxions of the eyes. 
Mixed with burnt lees of wine and polenta, it is curative of 
lichens. 

The root of the chrysocome is warming and astringent ; it 
is taken in drink for affections of the liver and lungs, and a 
decoction of it in hydromel is good for pains of the uterus. It 
acts as an emmenagogue also, and, administered raw, draws off 
the water in dropsy. 

CHAP. 86. TWEXTX-OXE EEMEDIES DEKIVEn EEOM METIS- 

SOPHYLLUM. . 

If the bee-hives are rubbed all over with melissophyllum^® 

The protection against poisons.** 

We have adopted Sillig’s emendation of this passage; the words 
“ ainnt, qnod alii ” oeing evidently required by the context. 

“ Cytinus** appears to he a preferable reading here to ^^cyanus/* the 
“ hlue-heli.’* 

83 See c. 24 of this Book. Its medicinal properties, Fee says, are nest 
to nothing. 

89 See c. 26 of this Book. If it is the Chrysocoma linosyris, it has no* 
peculiar mefficinal properties, Fee says. All these statements are found in 
Bioscorides. 

80 See B. xx. c. 45, and c. 41 of this Book. It is a plant of somewhat 
stimulating properties, and may possibly be useful, Fee thinks, for nervous 
affections. 
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.1 _ or melittseiaa, 41ie be,es will never desert tliem ; for there is no 

I 'i flower in wMoli they take greater delight. ^ If branches ®^ of 

I ; this plant are used, the bees may be kept within bounds with- 

I out any difficulty. It is an excellent remedy, alao, for the 

: stings of bees, wasps, and similar insects, as also for wounds 

I made by spiders and scorpions ; it is used, too, for ^hysterical 

, suffocations, in combination with nitre, and for gripings of the 

bowels, with wine. The leaves of it are employed topically 
for scrofulous sores, and, in combination with salt, for maladies 
of the fundament. A decoction of the juice promotes the men* 
strnal discharge, dispels inflammations, and heals ulcerous 
- sores : it is good, too, fot diseases of the joints and the bites 

of dogs, and is beneficial in cases of inveterate dysentery, and 
= for coeiiac affections, hardness of breathing, diseases of the 

spleen, and ulcerations of the thoracic organs. For films on 
' the eyes, it is considered a most excellent plan to anoint them 

with the juice of this plant mixed with honey. 

CHAP. 87.— THIETEEH 3aEMEDIES' nEElTEn inOM THE MEEIIOTE. 

The melilote,®^ again, applied with the yolk of an egg, or 
else linseed, effects the cure of diseases of the eyes. It assuages 
pains, too, in the jaws and head, applied with rose oil; and, 
employed with raisin wine, it is good for pains in the ears, and 
all kinds of swellings or eruptions on the hands. A decoction 
of it in wine, or else the plant itself beaten up raw, is good 
for pains in the stomach. It is equally beneficial, too, for 
maladies of the uterus ; and for diseases of the testes, prolapsus 
of the fundament, and all other diseases of those parts, a de- 
coction is made of it, £tresh*gathered, in water or in raisin wine. 
With the addition of rose oil, it is used as a liniment for carci- 
noma. Boiled in sweet wine, it is particularly useful for the 
treatment of the ulcem known as melicerides.^'®^ 



CHAP. 88. (21.)— EOUE EEMEBIES BEEIVED EEOM TKEFOIE. 
The trefoil,®^ I know, is generally looked upon as being par- 

“ Scopis.” He may possibly mean small brooms made of the sprigs 
of the plant. , . ' . 

See c. -29 of ibis Book. Tbe melilote is possessed of no peculiar 
energy, but decoctions of it are sometimes employed as a lotion. 

Sores resembling a honey-comb/’ 

3^ See c. 30 of fins Book. 
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ticxilarly good for tke stings of serpents and scorpions, tlie seed 
being taken in doses of twenty grains, with either wine or 
oxycrate ; or else the leaves and the plant itself are boiled toge- 
ther, and a decoction made of them; indeed, it is stated, that 
a serpent is never to be seen among trefoil. Celebrated authors, 
too, I find, have asserted that twenty-five grains of the seed of 
the kind of trefoil which we have^ spoken of as the ^‘ minyan- 
thes,^’ are a sufficient antidote for all kinds of poisons : in ad- 
dition to which, there are numerous, other remedial virtues 
ascribed to it. 

But these notions, in my opinion, are counterbalanced by 
the authority of a writer of the very highest repute : for wc 
find the poet Sophocles asserting that the trefoil is a venomous 
plant, Simus, too, the physician, maintains that a decoction 
of it, or the juice, poured upon the human body, is productive 
of burning sensations similar to those experienced by persons 
when they have been stung by a serpent and have trefoil ap- 
plied to the wound. It is my opinion, then, that trefoil should 
never be used in any other capacity than as a counter-poison ; 
for it is not improbable that the venom of this plant has a 
natural antipathy to all other kinds of poisons, a phsenomenon 
which has been observed in many other cases as well. I find 
it stated, also, that the seed of the trefoil with an extremely 
diminutive leaf, applied in washes to the face, is extremely 
beneficial for preserving the freshness of the skin in females, 

CHAB. 89.— TWENTY-EIGHT BEMEMES DERIVEI) EEOM THY3iDE. 

Thyme should be gathered while it is in flower, and dried 
in the shade. There are two kinds of thyme ; the white thyme 
with a ligneous root, which grows upon declivities, and is the 
most esteemed of the two, and another variety, which is of a 
darker colour, and hears a swarthy flower. They are, both of 
them, considered to be extremely beneficial to the sight, whe- 
ther used as an article of food or as a medicament, and to he 
good for inveterate coughs. Used as an electuary, with vine- 
gar and salt, they facilitate expectoration, and taken with 
honey, they prevent the blood from coagulating. Applied ex- 

In 0. go of this Book. 

See c. SI of this Book. Thyme yields an essential oil, possessed of 
fitimnlating properties. Most of the assertions here made as to its virtues 
are «imte iiEfonnded. 
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tenmllf with mustard, they dispel chronic fluxes of the fauees, 
as well as various affectioas of the stomach and howels. Still, 
however, these plants must be used in moderation, as they are 
of a heating nature, for which reason it is that they act so 
astringently upon the bowels. In cases of ulceration of the 
intestines, the dose should be one denarius of thyme to one 
sextarius of oxymel ; the same proportions, too, should be tahen 
for pains in the sides, between the shoulder-blades, or in the 
thoracic organs. Taken with oxymel, these plants are used for 
the cure of intestinal diseases, and a similar draught is admin- 
istered in cases of alienation of the senses and melancholy. 

Thyme is given also for epilepsy, when the fits come on, the 
smell of it reviving the patient ; it is said, too, that epileptic 
persons should sleep upon soft thyme. It is good, also, for 
hardness of breathing, and for asthma and obstructions of the 
catamenia. A decoction of thyme in water, boiled down to 
one-third, brings away the dead foetus, and it is given to males 
with oxymel, as a remedy for flatulency, and in cases of swell- 
ing of the abdomen or testes and of pains in the bladder. Ap- 
plied with wine, it removes tnmours and fluxes, and, in com- 
bination with vinegar, callosities and warts. Mixed with wine, 
it is used as au external application for sciatica; and, beaten 
up with oil and sprinkled upon wool, it is employed for diseases 
of the joints, and for sprains. It is applied, also, to burns, 
mixed with hogs^ lard. Tor maladies of the joints of recent 
date, thyme is administered in drink, iii doses of three oholi to 
three cyathi of oxymel. Tor loss of appetite, it is given, beaten 
up with salt. 

CHAP. 90. — FOUR REMBDIES UERIVED FROM THE HEMEROCAIXES. 

The hemerooalles has a soft, pale green leaf, with an odo- 
riferous, bulbous root. . This root, applied with honey to the 
abdomen, draws off the aqueous humours and all corrupt blood 
The leaves of it are applied for defluxions of the eyes, and for 
pains in the mamillge, after childbirth. 

chap. 91. — FIVE EEMEUIES DERIVEn mOM THE HELEHIUM. 

The helenium, which springs, as we have already stated, 

See c. 33 of this Book. The Pancratium maritimiim, if that plant is 
identical mth it, is but little used, but has a marked action, Fee says, 
upon the human frame. In c. 33 of this Book, 
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. froift fhe tears of Helena, is generally -tliouglit to have been 
produced for improving the appearance, and to maintain un- 
impaired the freshness of the skin in females, both of the face 
and of other parts of the body. Besides this, it is generally 
supposed that the use of it confers additional graces on the 
person, and ensures universal attraction. They say, too,, that, 
taken with wine, it promotes gaiety of spirit, having, in fact, a 
similar effect to the nepenthes, which has been so mnch vaunted 
by Homer,®® as producing forgetfulness of all sorrow. The 
juice of this plant is remarkably sweet, and the root of it, taken 
fasting in water, is good for hardness of breathing ; it is white 
within, and sweet. An infusion of it is taken in wine for the 
stings of serpents ; and the plant, bruised, it is said, will kill 
mice. 

CHAP. 92. — TWENTY-rWO EHMEDIES DHiiXVEI) PKOM THE 
ABEOXOKUM. 

Wq find two varieties of abrotonum^ mentioned, tbe field, 
and tbe mountain kind; this last, it is generaily understood, 
is tbe female plant, the other the male. They are both of them 
bitter, like wormwood. That of Sicily is the most esteemed, 
and next to it, that of Galatia. The leaves of it are sometimes 
employed, but it is tbe seed that possesses the most warming 

^ Od. iv. 1. 221. This has been supposed by many commentators to 
have been opium. The origin of the word is vf), “not,” and irivOogf 
“grief;” and, as Pee says, it would seem to indicate rather a composition 
than a plant. Saffron, raandragore, nightshade, and e’^ten tea and coffee, 
have been suggested by the active imaginations of various writers. Pee is 
of opinion that it is impossible to come to any satisfactory conclusion, but 
inclines to the belief that either the poppy ora preparation from it, is 
meant In confirmation of this opinion, it is a singular fact, that, as I)r. 
Paris remarks (in his Pharmacologia), the ISTepenthes of Homer was ob- 
tained from Thebes in Egypt, and that tincture of opium, or laudanum, 
has received the name of “ Thebaic tincture.” GorKBus, in his “ Befini- 
tiones Medicm,” thinks that the herb alluded to is the Inula Campania, 
or Elecampane, which was also said to have derived its name of 
“ Helenium” from Helen. Br. Greenhill, in Smith’s Bictionary of An- 
tiquities, inclines to the opinion that it was opium. See the article 
“ Pharmaceutica.” 

^ See c. 34 of this Book, Both of the plants mentioned share the me- 
dicinal properties of wormwood, being stimulants, tonics, anthelmintics, 
and febrifuges. It would be dangerous, however, Fee says, to administer 
them in most of the cases mentioned by Pliny, nor would they be good for 
strajjgury, or affections of the chest. 
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properties • lienee it is, that it is so henefi«3ial for maladies of 
the sinews/ for congh, hardness of breathing, convulsions, rnp- 
tnres, lumbago, and sten^ry. Several handfuls of this plant 
are boiled down to one-third, and the decoction of it, in doses 
of four cyathi, is administered in drink. The seed is given, 
pounded, in water, in doses of one drachma; it is very good 
for affections of the uterus. 

Mixed with barley-meal, this plant brings tumours to* a 
head, and boiled with quinces, it is employed as a liniment for 
inffammations of the eyes. It keeps away serpents, and for 
their stings it is either taken in wine, or else employed in 
combination with it as a liniment. It is extremely efficacious, 
also, for the stings of those noxious insects by which shivering 
fits and chills are produced, such as the scorpion and the spider 
called ** phalangium,”^ for example ; taken in a potion, it is 
good for other kinds of poison, as also for shivering fits, how- 
ever produced, and for the extraction of foreign substances ad- 
hering to the flesh ; it has the effect, also, of expelling intes- 
tinal worms. It is stated that a sprig of this plant, if put be- 
neath the pillow, will act as an aphrodisiac, and that it is of 
the very greatest efficacy against all those charms and spells by 
which impotence is produced. 

CHAP. 93 . ( 22 .)— OISTE EEMEDY DEEIVED FEOM THE LEUCAXTHE- 
MUM. NINE BEMEMES HEEIVED EEOM THE AMAEACUS. 

The leucanthemum,^ mixed with two-thirds of vinegar, is 
curative of asthma. The sampsuchum or amaracus,® — that of 
Cyprus being the most highly esteemed, and possessed of the 
finest, smell — ^is a remedy for the stings of scorpions, applied 
to the wound with vinegar and salt. Used as a pessary, too, 
it is very beneficial in cases of menstrual derangement; hut 
when taken in drink, its properties are not so powerfully de- 
veloped. Used with polenta, it heals defiuxions of the eyes ; 
and the juice of it, boiled, dispels gripings of the stomach. It 
is Useful, too, for strangury and dropsy ; and in a dry state, it 
promotes sneezing. There is an oil extracted &om it, known 

® ** Xervis.’* Pliny had no knowledge, probably, of tbe nervous system ; 
but Fee seems to think that such is his meaning here. See B. xi. e. 88. 

3 See B. xi. cc. 24, 28, and 29. 

4 See c. 34 of this Book ; also B, xxii. c, 26. 

2 See c. 35 of this Book. 
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as'' sampsucMnum.,^^ or ' *^amaraciiiuin,’*' wMch is very good 
for warming and softening the sinews ; it has a warming effect, 
also, upon the uterus. The leaves are good for bruises, beaten 
lip with honey, and, mixed with wax, for sprains. 


CHAP. 94. (23.) — mw KEMEBIBS BEEIVED FBOM THE AHEMOXE OK 
PHKEXIOH. 


We have as yet spoken® only of the anemone used for making 
chaplets ; we will now proce^ to describe those kinds which 
are employed for medicinal purpose. Some persons give the 
name of phrenion** to this plant : there are two species of 
it ; one of which is wild/ and the other grows on cultivated® 
spots ; though they are, both of them, attached to a sandy 
soil. Of the cultivated anemone there are numerous varieties ; 
some, and these are the most abundant, have a scarlet flower, 
while others, again, have a flower that is purple or else milk- 
white. The leaves of all these three kinds bear a strong re- 
semblance to parsley, and it is not often that they exceed half 
a foot in height, the head being very similar to that of aspa- 
ragus. The flower never opens, except while the wind is 
blowing, a circumstance to which it owes its name.® The wild 
anemone is larger than the cultivated one, and has broader 
leaves, with a scarlet flower. 

Some persons erroneously take the wild anemone to be the 
same as the argemone,^® while others, again, identify it with 
the poppy which we have mentioned^^ under the name of 
** rhcEas there is, however, a great difference between them, 
as these two other plants blossom later than the anemone, nor 
does the anemone possess a juice or a calyx like theirs ; besides 
which, it terminates in a head like that of asparagus. 

The various kinds of anemone are good for pains and in- 
flammations of the head, diseases of the uterus, and stoppage 
of the milk in females ; taken, too, in a ptisan, or applied as a 
pessary in wool, they promote the menstrual discharge. The 
root, chewed, has a tendency to bring away the phlegm, and 
/ In c. 38 of tMs Book. 

^ The Anemone coronaiia of Linnsens, F6e thinks. 

® Probably the Adonis sestivalis of Linnseus, a ranunculus. These 
plants are of an acrid, irritating nature, and rank at the present day among 
the vegetable poisons. 

® The wind-flower,” from the Greek 
w See: B, sxv. c. 26. 
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is a cure for tooth-aclie; a decoction of it is good, too, for 
defluxions of the eyes, and effaces the scars left by woniids. 
The Magi haTe attributed many very wonderful properties to 
these plants : they recommend it to be gathered at the earliest 
moment in the year that it is seen, and certain words to be 
repeated, to the effect that it is being pthered as a remedy for 
tertian and quartan fevers ; after which the flower must be 
wrapped up in red cloth and kept in the shade, in order to be 
attached to the person when wanted. The root of the ane- 
mone with a scarlet flower, beaten up and applied to the body 
of any animated being,^^ produces an nicer there by the agency 
of its acrid qualities ; hence it is that it is so much employed 
as a detergent for ulcerous sores. 

CHAP. 95. (24.)— SIX BEMEDtES DEKIVEn EllOlMt THE (EHAKTHE. 

The oenanthe^^ is a plant which is found growing upon 
rocks, has the leaf of the parsnip, and a large root with nu- 
merous fibres. The stalk of it and the leaves, taken with 
honey and black wine, facilitate delivery and bring away the 
after-birth : taken with honey, also, they are a cure for cough, 
and act as a powerful diuretic. The root of this plant is cura- 
tive of diseases of the bladder. 

CHAP. 96. (25.) — BLEVBlSr REMEDIES DBEIVEI) EEOM THE 
HELICHKYSOS. 

The helichrysos is by some persons called the ‘fchrysan- 
themon.^^* It has small, white branches, with leaves of a 
whitish colour, similar to those of the abrotonum. The clusters, 
disposed around it, and glistening like gold in the rays of the 
sun, are never known to fade j hence it is that they make 
chaplets of it for the gods, a custom which was most faithfully 
observed by Ptolemseus, the king of Egypt. This plant grows 
in shrubberies : taken in wine, it acts as a diuretic and emme- 
nagogue, and, in combination with honey, it is employed topi- 
cally for bums. It is taken also in potions for the stings of 
serpents, and for pains in the loins ; and, with honied wine, it 

As Pee remarks, it would be very dangerous to use it. 

“ Cuique animalium.” 

The (Enanthe pimpinellifolia of Linnaeus, If taken internally, Fee 
says, it would tend to aggravate the disease so treated, in a* very high 
degree. See c. 38. Also B. xxvi. c, 55. 
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removes coagulated blood in the, abdominal regions and, the 
bladder. The leaves of it, beaten up and taken in doses of 
three oboli, in white wine, arrest the menstrual discharge 
when, in excess. , 

The smell of this plant is far from disagreeable, and hence 
it is kept with clothes, to protect them from the attacks of 
vermin. 

CHAP. 97. (26.)-— EIGHT EEMEBIES BEBIVED FROM THE HYACINTH. 

The hyacinth^® grows in Gaul more particularly, where it 
is employed for the dye called ^‘hysginum.”^® The root of it 
is bulbous, and is weU known among the dealers in slaves : 
applied to the body, with sweet wine, it retards the signs of 
puberty, and prevents them from developing themselves. It 
is curative, also, of gripings of the stomach, and of the bites of 
spiders, and it acts as a diuretic. The seed is administered, 
with abrotonum, for the stings of serpents and scorpions, and 
for jaundice. 

CHAP. 98. — SEVEN REMEDIES DERIVED FROM THE LYCHNIS. 

The seed of the lychnis,^® too, which is just the colour of 
hre, is beaten up and taken in drink for the stings of serpents, 
scorpions, hornets, and other insects of similar nature : the 
wild variety, however, is prejudicial to the stomach. It acts 
as a laxative to the bowels; and, taken in doses of two 
drachmae, is remarkably efficacious for carrying off the bile. 
So extremely baneful is it to scorpions, that if they so much 
as see it, they are struck with torpor. The people of Asia 
call the root of it bolites,’’ and they say that if it is attached 
to the body it will effectually disperse albugo.^® 

25 Seec. 38 of this Book; also B. xvi. c. 31. 

26 Prom the herb “ hysge,” used for dyeing a deep red. See B. is. c. 
65, and B- xxi. c. 36. Ho such colour, Bee says, can be obtained from 
the petals of either the Lilium Martagon or the Gladiolus communis, with* 
which it has been identified. 

27 It iias no such effect; and the slave-dealers certainly lost their p^ins 
in cosmetizing their slaves with it, their object being to make them look 
younger than they really were, and not older,- as Hardonin seems to think. 

28 gee 0 . 10 of this Book. 

29 YiThite specks in the pupil of. the eye, or whiteness of the cornea. 
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CHAP. 99 . ■ ( 27 .)'^^^ BPMEDIES, BEMVEP PEOM THE TIHCA- 
PEEYIirCA. 

The TipcaperTHica,^ too, or chamsedaphne,^^ is dried and 
poTinded, and given to dropsical patients in water, in doses of 
one spoonM ; a method of treatment which speedily draws off 
the water. A decoction of it, in ashes, with a sprinkling of 
wine, has the effect of drying tumours : the juice, too, is em- 
ployed as a remedy for diseases of the ears. Applied to the 
regions of the stomach, this plant is said to be remarkably 
good for diarrhoea. 

CHAP. 100 . — THBEE BEMIDIES BEBIYED PBOM BUTCHBB’S BEOOM. 

A decoction of the root of butcher’s broom^ is recommended to 
be taken every other day for calculus in the bladder, strangury, 
and bloody urine. The root, however, should be taken up 
one day, and boiled the next, the proportion of it being one 
sextarius to two cyathi of wine. Some persons beat up the 
root raw, and take it in water : it is generally considered, too, 
that there is nothing in existence more beneficial to the male 
organs than the young stalks of the plant, beaten up and used 
with vinegar. 

CHAP. 101 .—TWO BEMEDIES BBBIVEB EBOM THE BATIS. 

The batis,^^ too, relaxes tbe bowels, and, beaten up raw, 
it is employed topically for the gout. The people of Egypt 
cultivate the acinos,®^ too, both as an article of food and for 
making chaplets. This plant would be the same thing as 
oeimum, were it not that the leaves and branches of it are 
rougher, and that it has a powerful smell. It promotes the 
catamenia, and acts as a diuretic. 

CHAP. 102 .( 28 .)-— TWO BEMEDIES DEBIVED EBOM THE COLOCASIA. 

The colocasia,®® according to Glaucias, softens the acridity of 
humours of the body, and is beneffcial to the stomach. 

20 See c. 39 of this Book. 21 « Groimd-laureU^ 

22 See c. 50, and B. xxiii. c. 83. The medicinal properties of this plant 
are not developed to any great extent; hut it was thought till lately, Bee 
says, to be an excellent diuretic. 23 c. 49 andB. xxvi. c, 50. 

24 xhe Thymus acinos of Linnseus. 

25 gee c. 51 of this Book. It is an alimentary plant, hut eaten raw, it 
is possessed of some acridity. 




CHAK 104. (SO.)— EIGHT BEMEDIES EEBIVED FEOM THE PAETHE- 
ISflEM, LEECANTHES, OB AMARACUS. 

Tbe parthenium-^ is by some persons called the ^Uencan- 
tlies,’^ and by others the amaraeus.” Celsus, among the 
Latin writers, gives it the names of perdicium’’^ and mu~ 
ralis/’ It grows in the hedge-rows of gardens, and has the 
smell of an apple, with a bitter taste. With the decoction of 
it, fomentations are made for maladies of the fundament, and 
for indammations and indurations of the uterus : dried and 
applied with honey and vinegar, it carries off black bile, for 
which reason it is considered good for vertigo and calculus in 
the bladder. It is employed as a liniment, also, for erysipe- 
las, and, mixed with stale axle-grease, for scrofulous sores. 
Lor tertian fevers the Magi recommend that it should be 
taken up wdth the left hand, it being mentioned at the time 
for whom it is gathered, care being also taken not to look back 

26 file Cyperus esculentus of Linnoeus, the esculent souchet. 

27 file two varieties are identified with the Oressa Cretica and the 
Tencrinm iva of Linnoeus. The latter plant is said to be a sudorific. 

See B. xxvi. c. o3. 

22 file l^fjitricaria parthenium of Linn sens. See c. 52. 

20 pe pe Med. ii. 33. It must not he confounded with tlie plant of 
that name mentioned in c. 62 of this Book. 


The people of Egypt eat the anthalium,^® but I cannot find 
that they make any other use of it ; but there is another plant 
called the anthyllinm,’’^^ or, by some persons, the ^‘anthyL 
lum,’’ of which there are two kinds : one, similar in its leaves 
and bran ohes to the lentil, a palm in height, growing in sandy 
soils exposed to the sun, and of a somewhat saltish taste ; the 
other, bearing a strong resemblance to the chamaepitys,^® but 
smaller and more downy, with a purple fiower, a strong smell, 
and growing in stony spots. ' 

The first kind, mixed with rose-oil and applied with milk, 
is extremely good for affections of the uterus and all kinds of 
sores : it is taken as a potion for strangury and gravel in the 
kidneys, in doses of three drachmae. The other kind is taken 
in drink, with oxyrnel, in doses of four drachmae, for indura- 
tions of the uterus, gripings of the bowels, and epilepsy. 
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CHAP:.- 103.' (29;) — SIX EEMEUI^^ BEEIVED EBOM THE ANTHYL- 
nniM OR ANTHYLLUM. . 
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wMle doing so : a leaf o£ it sliouM belaid beneatb tbe patient^s 
tongue, after wbicb. it must be eaten in a/cyathus of •water. 

OHAP. 105. (31.)— EIGHT EEMEDIES DEBITED PEOM THE TKTCH- 
ITirH OR STBTOHNHM, HALICACABUM:, CAHLIAS, DOECyHIOH, 
HANIOON, HEITBAS, MOEIO, OE MOLT. 

The trycbnon®^ is by some called strychnon. ; I only msh 
that the garland-makers of Egypt wouid_ neyer use this plant 
in making their chaplets, being deceived as they^ are by the 
resemblance in the leaves of both kinds to those of ivy. One 
of these kinds, bearing scarlet berries vnth a stone, enclosed 
in folUciiles, is by some persons caUed the “halieaeabum, by 
others the “callion,” and by the people of onr coimtry, the 
vesicaria/’ from the circumstance of its being highly bene- 
fioial to the bladder^ and in cases of calonlus. _ 

The trychnon is more of a "woody shrub than a xierov witli 
larffe follieules, broad and turbinated, and a large beray -withm, 
wbicb ripens in the month of ITovember. A third kind, 
again, has a leaf resembling that of ocimiim— -but it is not my 
intention to give an exact description of it, as I am here speak- 
ing of remedies, and not of poisons; for a few drops of the 
iuice, in fact, are quite sufficient to produce insanuy.^ Ihe 
Greek writers, however, have even turned this property into 
matter for jesting ; for, according to them, taken in doses of 
one drachma, this plant is productive of delusive and prurient 
fancies, and of vain, fantastic visions, which vividly pre^nt all 
the appearance of reality : they say, too, that it the dose is 
doubled, it will produce downright madness, and that any tur- 

ther addition to it, will result in instant death. ^ , 

This is the same plant which the more well-meaning writers 
have called in their innocence << dorycnion,’’^^ from the circum- 
stance that weapons used in battle are poisoned with it--ior it 
grows eveiy where— while others, again, who have treated oi it 

The Solanum nigrum of Linuseus, or black nigbt-shade, See B. 

^^sl^ Xhe^PhTsalis alkekengi of Linnfeus; red night-shade, alkAengi, or 
winter cherry. Fee remarks, that the varieties of this plant in Egypt are 
Tery numerous, and that in many places, till very recently, it ms em- 
ployed as an article of food. « V esica. 

3* The Solanum villosum of Lamarck. 

35 From dopv, a “ spear.'* 
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more atlengtli,^® have .given it the surname of ‘^■manicon.'^’^'^ 
Those, on the other hand, who have iniquitously concealed its 
real qualities, give it the name of ‘‘ erythron’^ or ‘^neuras,” 
and others ^^perisson ’’ — details, however, which need not be 
entered into more fully, except for the purpose of putting 
persons upon, their guard. 

There is another kind, again, also called halicacahum/^ 
which possesses narcotic qualities, and is productive of death 
even more speedily than opium : by some persons it is called 
^'morio,” and by others It has, however, been 

highly extolled by Diodes and Evenor, and, indeed, Timaristus 
has gone so far as to sing its praises in verse. With a wonder- 
ful obliviousness of remedies really harmless, they tell us, for- 
sooth, that it is an instantaneous remedy for loose teeth to 
rinse them with halieacabiim steeped in wine: but at the same 
time they add the qualification that it must not he kept in the 
mouth too long, or else delirium will be the result. This, how- 
ever, ivS pointing out remedies with a vengeance, the employ- 
ment of Avhich will be attended with worse results than the 
malady itself. 

There is a third kind'^® of halicaeabum, that is esteemed as an 
article of food ; hut even though the flavour of it may be pre- 
ferred to garden plants, and although Xenocrates assures us that 
there is no bodily malady for which the tiychnos is not highly 
beneficial, they are none of them so valuable as to make me 
think it proper to speak more at length upon the subject, more 
particularly as there are so many other remedies, which are 
unattended with danger. Persons who wish to pass themselves 
off for true prophets, and who know too well how to impose 
upon the superstitions of others, take the root of the halicaca- 
hiim in drink. The remedy against this poison — and it is with 
much greater pleasure that I state it — is to drink large quan- 
tities of honied wine made hot. I must not omit the fact, 
too, that this plant is naturally so baneful to the asp, that when 
the root is placed near that reptile, the very animal which 
kills others by striking them with torpor, is struck with torpor 

36 tt ^perfcms,” as suggested by Sillig, is a preferable reading to par- 
cius ” , : " 

3ir |?3.0ni “madness/’ 

3S yiiQ Physalis soranifera of Linnaeus, the somniferous nightshade. 

39 The Solanum melongena of Linnajus. 
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itself; lienee it is, that, beaten tip witli oil, it is used as a cure 
for the sting of the asp. 

CHAP. 106.—SIX MEBICIHES BEEIVEB PKOM THE COE- 
CHOEIJS. 

The corchorus^® is a plant which is used at Alexandria as an 
article of food: the leaves of it ait rolled up, one upon the 
other, like those of the mulberr3% and it is wholesome, it is 
said, for the viscera, and in cases of alopecy, being good also 
for the removal of freckles. I hnd it stated also, that it cures 
the scab in cattle very rapidly : and, according to Meander, 
it is a remedy for the stings of serpents, if gathered before it 
blossoms, 

CHAP. 107. — THREE REMEDIES DERIVED PROM THE CNECOS. 

There would he no necessity to speak at any length of the 
cnecos or atractylis,^® an Egyptian plant, were it not for the fact 
that it offers a most efficacious remedy for the stings of veno- 
mous animals, as also in cases of poisoning by fungi. It is 
a well-known fact, that persons, when stung by the scorpion, 
are not sensible of any painful effects so long as they hold thi^ 
plant in their hand. 

CHAP. 108, (33.)— OHE REMEDY DERIVED PROM THE 
PESOLUTA. 

The Egyptians also cultivate the pesoluta^^ in their gardens, 
for chaplets. There are two kinds of this plant, the male and 
the female: either of them, it is said, placed beneath the per- 
son, when in bed, acts as an antaphrodisiac, upon the male sex 
more particularly. 

CHAP. 109. (34.)- — AN EXPLANATION OF GRERIC TERMS RE- 
LATIVE TO WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

As we have occasion to make use of Greek names verjp fre- 
quently when speaking of weights and measures, I shall here 
subjoin, once for all, some explanation of them. 

The Attic drachma-— for it is generally the Attic reckoning 

The Corchorus oUtorius of Lmnajus, See B. xxv, c. 92. 

Theriaea, p. 44. See c. 53 of this Book. 

It has not been identified. Balechamps, without any proof, identifies 
it with the Tnssilago pekisites of modem botany. 

See the Introduction to VoL 111. 
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that medical meii employ — is maeli the same in weight as the 
silver denarius, and is eq[uivalent to six oholi, the ohoius being 
ten chalci ; the cyathus is eq_ual in weight to ten drachmse. 
When the measure of an ■ acetabulum is spoken of, it is the 
same as one fourth part of a hemina, or fifteen drachmae in 
weight. ' The Greek mna, or, as ..we more generally call it, 
mina,” equals one hundred Attic drachmae in weight. 

SnsiMiET. — Eemedies, narratives, and observations, seven 
hundred and thirty. 

Eomax authobs onoTBD. — Cato the Censor,^* M. Yarro,^® An- 
tias,^’^ Cmpio,^® Yestinus,^® Yibius Eufus,®^ Hyginus/^ Eompo- 
nius Mela,®”^ Fompeius Lenseus,® Cornelius Celsus,®^ Oalpiirnius 
Bassus,^ C. Yalgius,®® Licinius Macer,^^ Sextius ¥iger who 
wrote in Greek, Julius Bassus who wrote in Greek, Antonins 
Castor.®^ 


Foeeigis’ authors quoted. — Theophrastus,^^ Democritus,®- 
Orpheus,®^ Pythagoras,®^ Mago,®^ Menander®® who wrote the 
Biochresta, Kicander,®^ Homer, Hesiod,®® Museeus,®® Sophocles,’^® 
.Anaxilaiis.'^V 

See end of B. iii. See end of B. ii. See end of B. ii. 

A writer on flowers and chaplets, in the time of Tiberius. Nothing 
whatever beyond this seems to he known of him. 

G. Julius Attious Vestinus, or, according to some authorities, M. At- 
ticus Vestinus. He was consul a.d. 65 ; and, though innocent, was put 
to death by Hero’s order, for alleged participation in the conspiracy of Piso. 


See end of B. iii. 

See end of B. xiv. 

55 See end of B. xvi. 

5~ See end of B. xix. 

See end of B. xx. 

See also B. xxv. c. 5. 

See end of B. ii. 

See end of B, ii. 

56 See end of B, xix. 

See end of B. vii. 

® An alleged disciple of Orpheus, and probably as fabulous a personage. 
Alany works, now lost, passed under his name. 

'6 One of the most celebrated of the Greek tragic writers ; born b.c. 405- 
Of his 127 tragedies, only seven have come down to us. 

’<1 A Pythagorean i>hilosopher, a native of one of the cities called La- 


50 See end of B. xiv. 
5- See end of B, iii. 

See end of B, vii. 
56 See end of B. xx. 
58 See end of B. xix. 
66 See end of B. xx. 
6^ See end of B. hi. 

66 See end of B. xx, 
65 See end of B. viii. 

67 See end of B. viii. 
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.Medical AETHOES. quoted.— Mnesitheiis ivlio wrote oa , 

Chaplets, Callimafchas wlio wrote oa Chaplets, Plmaias'^ the 
physician, Simus/^ Tim aristas,'® Hippocrates,^^ Chrysippas,'^® 
'Diodes/® Opheiion,®® Heraclides,®^ Hicesiiis,®® Dionysius/^ Ipol- 
lodorus ®^ of Citium, Apollodorus of Tareatiim, Praxagoras/® 
Plistonicus/' Medius,®^ Dieuehes,®® Cleophantus,®® Philistio,®^ 
Asclepiades,®^ Crateuas,®^ Petronius Diodotus,®^^ loll-as/® Erasis- 
tratus,®® Diagoras,®’ Andreas,®® Mnesides,®® Epicharmus,^ Ba- 
mion;^ Balion,^ Sosimenes,^ Tlepolemus,® Metrodorus,® Solo,^ 
Olympias® of Thebes, Philinus,^® Petrichus,^^ Micton,^^ 
Glaucias,^® Xenocrates.^^ 

rissa. Being accused of magical practices, he was banished from the city 
of Eome by the Emperor Augustus. The explanation of these charges is, 
that he probably possessed a superior knowledge of natural pbilosopliy. 
See B. xxv. c. 95. B. xxviii. c. 49. B. xxxii. c. 52, and B. xxxv. c. 50, 

A physician, a native of Athens in the fourth century b.c. He is 
supposed to have belonged to the sect of the Dogmatici, and, was greatly 
celebrated for his classification of diseases. He wrote on diet and drink, 
among other subjects. 

Probably the same dvri ter that is mentioned at the end of B. iv. ; or, 
possibly, a physician of that name, who was a disciple of Herophilus, and 
lived about the second century b.c. 

A distinguished Peripatetic philosopher of Ercsos ia Lesbos, a disciple 
Aristotle, and a contemporary of Theoplirastus. 

Of this writer, nothing whatever is known, beyond the mention made 
him in c. 88 of this Book, and in B. xxii. c. 32. 

Nothing whatever is known relative to this writer, 
u See end of B. vii. See end of B. xx. 

See end of B, xx. See end of B. xx. 

For Heraclides of Pontus, see end of B. iv. For Heraclides of Ta- 
rentum, see end of B. xii. 


*=*^ 8^6 end of B. xv. 
Sec end of B. XX. 
See end of B. xx. 
See end of B, xx. 
See end of B. xx. 
See end of B. vii. 
See end of B. xx. 
See end of B. xi. 
See end of B. xx. 

A See end of B. XX. 

3 See end of B. vi. 

® See end of B. XX. 

^ See end of B. XX, 

® See end of B. xx. 

See end of B. xix. 
13 See end of B. xx. 


33 See end of B. xii. 
83 See end of B. xx. 
87 See end of B. xx. 
89 See end of B. xx, 
91 See end of B. xx. 
93 See end of B. xx. 
93 See end of B. xii. 

See end of B. xii. 
99 See end of B. xii. 
3 See end of B. xx. 
^ See end of B. xx. 
3 See end of B. xx. 
3 See end of B. xii. 
10 See end of B. xx. 
13 See end of B. xx. 
1* See end of' B. xx. 
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THE PEOPEETIES OF PLANTS AND FEOITS. 

CHAP. 1 . — ^THE PKOPEETIES OF PLAHTS. 

Nathre and tlie earth might have 'well filled the measure of 
our admiration, if we had nothing else to do but to consider 
the properties enumerated in the preceding Book, and the nu- 
merous varieties of plants that we find created for the wants 
or the enjoyment of mankind. And yet, how much is there 
still left for us to describe, and how many discoveries of a still 
more astonishing nature ! The greater part, in fact, of the 
plants there mentioned recommend themsekes to us by their 
taste, their fragrance, or their beauty, and so invite us to 
make repeated trials of their virtues : but, on the other hand, 
the properties of those which remain to be described, furnish 
us with abundant proof tliat nothing has been created by Nature 
without some purpose to fulfil, unrevealed to us though it 
may be. 

CHAP. 2 . ( 1 .) — ^PLAliTTS USED BY HATIOXS POE THE ADOENHEU'I OF 
THE PERSOH. 

1 remark, in the first place, that there are some foreign na- 
tions which, in obedience to long-established usage, employ 
certain plants for the embellishment of the person. That, 
among some barbarous peoples, the females^ stain the face hy 
means of various plants, there can be little doubt, and among 
the Baci and the Sarniatse we find the men even marking^ their 
bodies. There is a plant in Gaul, similar to the plantago in 
appearance, and known there by the name of ^^ giastum 

^ Fee remarks, that at the present day, in all savage nations in wliich 
tatooing is practised, the men display more taste and care in the operation 
than is shewn by the females. There is little doubt that it is the art of 
tatooing the body, or in other words, drst punctnring it and then rubbing 
in various colours, that is here spoken of by Pliny. 

2 ‘‘Inscribunf “Writing upon/* or “tatooing,” evidently. 

® Our “ woad,” the Isatis tinctoria of Linnaius, which imparts a blue 
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with it both matrons and girls'^ among the people of Britain 
are in the habit of staining the body all over, when taking 
part in the performance of certain sacred rites; rivalling 
hereby the swarthy hue of the ^Ethiopians, they go in a state 
of nature. 

CHAB. 3. (2*)' — EMPXOTMENT OF PLANTS FOB BYEINO. EXPLANA* 
TION OF THE TEBAIS SAOMEN, VEltBENA, AND CLAIilOAriG, 

We know, too, that from plants are extracted admirable 
colours for dyeing ; and, not to mention the berries® of Galatia,® 
Africa, and Lusitania, which furnish the coccus, a dye re- 
served for the military costume^ of our generals, the people of 
Gaul beyond the Alps produce the Tyrian colours, the conchy- 
liated,® and all the other hues, by the agency of plants® alone. 
They have not there to seek the mnrex at the bottom of the 
sea, or to expose themselves to be the prey of the monsters of 
the deep, while tearing it from their jaws, nor have they to go 
searching in depths to which no anchor has penetrated— and 
ail this for the purpose of finding the means whereby some 
mother of a family may appear more charming in the eyes of 
her paramour, or the seducer may make himself more captivat- 
ing to the wife of another man. Standing on dry land, the 
people there gather in their dyes just as we do our crops of 


colour. The root of this Celtic wood is probably glas/V“blue,” whence 
also our word glass and it is not improbable tliat the name of glass 
was given to it from the blue tints which it presented. Julius Csesar and 
Pomponius Mela translate this word glastum,” by the Latin “ vitrum,” 

^ “ Conjup'es nurusque ” Csesar says that all the people in Britain were 
in the habit of staining the body with woad, to add to the horror of their 
appearance in battle. Pomponius Mela expresses himself as uncertain for 
wlfat purpose it was done, whether it was to add to their beanty, or for 
some other reasons to him unknown. 

5 ^‘Granis.” What the ancients took to be a vegetable substance, is 
now known to be an insect, the kermes of the Quercus coccifera. 

6 ^e B. ix. c. 63. . 

7 Paludamentis.” The “paludaraentnm’^ was the cloak worn by a 
Eoman general when in command, his principal officers, and personal at- 
tendants. It was open in front, reached to the knees or thereabout, and 
hung over the shoulders, being fastened across the chest by a clasp. It 
was commonly white or purple. 

8 jpor an account of all these colours see B. ix. cc. 60— *66. 

9 Th A -irflr'ram'nm for instance. See B, xvi. G. 31, 
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tom — -tlioiigli one great fault in them is, that they wash^^ out; 
were it not for which, luxury would have the means of he- 
cleeldng itself with far greater magnificence, or, at all events, 
at the price of far less danger. 

It is not my purpose, howwer, here to enter further into 
these details, nor shall I make the attempt, by suhstituting 
resources attended with fewer risks, to circumscribe luxury 
within the limits of frugality ; though, at the same time, I 
shall have to speak on another occasion how that vegetable 
productions are employed for staining stone and imparting 
their CGlours to walls. Still, however, I should not have 
omitted to enlarge upon the art of dyeing, had I found that it 
had ever been looked upon as forming one of our liberaP^ arts. 
Meantime, I shall be actuated by higher considerations, and 
shall proceed to show in what esteem we are bound to hold 
the mute^^ plants even, or in other words, the plants of little 
note. I’or, indeed, the authors and founders of the Eoman 
sway have derived from these very plants even almost bound- 
less results ; as it wms these same plants, and no others, that 
afforded them the sagmen,”^'^ employed in seasons of public 
calamity, and the verbena’’ of our sacred rites and embassies. 
These two names, no doubt, originally signified the same thing, 
— a green turf torn up from the citadel with the earth attached 
to it ; and hence, wEen envoys were dispatched to the enemy 
for the purpose of elarigation, or, in other words, with the 
object of clearh/^ demanding restitution of property tlmt had 
been carried off, one of these officers wms always known as 
the verbenarius.’’^® 

Fee thinks that the art of dyeing with alkanet and madder may be 
here alluded to. See B. xxxv. c. 1. 

The “good,” “ingenuous,” or “liberal” arts wore those which might 
be practised by free men without loss of dignity. Pliny is somewliat in- 
consistent here, for be makes no scruple at enlarging upon the art of me- 
dicine, which among the Romans was properly not a liberal, but a servile, 
art. 

Festiis says tbe “ verben®,” or herbs, were called “sagmina,” 
because they were taken from a sacred (sacer) place. It is more generally 
supposed that “sagmen” comes from “sancio,” “ to render inviolable,” 
the person of the bearer being looked upon as inviolable* 

;■ IS .‘‘Clare.” 

IS Or bearer of the “ verbena.” See further on this subject in B. xxv. 
C.59. , 
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CHAP. 4. (3.)— “THE GEASS CEOWK I HOW EAKELY IT HAS BERN 
. AWAEBEI). ^ ' / 

Of all the crowns witt which, in the days of its majesty, 
the all-sovereign people, the ruler of the earth, recompensed 
the valour of its citizens, there was none attended with higher 
glory than the crown of grass.^'^ The crowns^^ bedecked w^tli 
gems of gold, the vallar, mural, rostrate, civic, and tiiumpliiil 
crowns, were, ail of them, inferior to this : great, indeed, was 
the diiierence between them, and far in the background were 
they thrown by it. As to all the rest, a single mdividiial 
could confer them, a general or commander on his soldiers for 
instance, or^ as on some occasions, on his colleague . the senate, 
too, exempt from the cares and anxieties of war, and the people 
in the enjoyment of repose, could award them, together with 
the honours of a triumph. 

(4.) But as for the crown of grass, it was never conferred 
except at a crisis of extreme desperation, never voted except 
by the acclamation of the whole army, and never to any one 
but to him who had been its preserver. Other crowns were 
awarded by the generals to the soldiers, this alone by the 
soldiers, and to the general. This crown is known also as the 
''obsidionar’ crown, from the circumstance of a beleaguered 
army being delivered, and so preserved from fearful disaster. 
If w^e are to regard as a glorious and a hallowed reward, the 
civic crown, presented for preserving the life of a single citizen, 
and him, perhaps, of the very humblest rank, what, pray, ougkt 
to be thought of a whole army being saved, and indebted for its 
preservation to the valour of a single individual ? 

‘The crown thus presented wms made of green grass, 
gathered on the spot where the troops so rescued had been 
beleaguered. Indeed, in early times, it was the usual token of 
victory for the vanquished to present to the conqueror a handful 
of grass; signifying thereby that they surrendered^® their ma« 
tive soil, the land that had nurtured them, and the very right 
even there to be interred— a usage which, to my own know- 
ledge, still exists among the nations of Germany.®^ 

a 7 « Corona grammea.” 

For a description of these various crowns, see B. xvi. c. 3. 

Sometimes also, weeds, or wild flowers. 

20 See Servius on the iEneid, B. vlii. I, 128. 

21 doubt, the old English custom of delivering seisin by presenting 
a turh originated in this. 
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€HAP. 5., (5.) THE, OJTLY PERSOlsrs THAT ■ HAVE BEEST PKESEOTEB, 

•WITH THIS CBOWH. . 

X. ,Sicciiis BeBtatus^^. was presented" with this crown hut 
once, though he gafced .as many as, fourteen civic .nrowns, and 
fought one hundred and twenty battles, in all of which he was 
victorious — so rarely is it' that an army has ■ to thank a single 
individual only for its preservation! ' Some .generals, how- 
ever,' have: been presented .with more than one of these' crowns,. 
B. Becins Mus,^^ the military tribune, for example, who re-, 
ceived one ' trom. his own , army, , and another from the ' troops 
wliieh he had rescued^^ when surrounded. He testified .by an 
act of devoutness in what high esteem he held such an honomr 
as this, , for, adorned with these insignia, he sacrificed a w-Mte 
ox to vMars, together with one hundred red oxen, which had 
been presented to him by the beleaguered troops as the recom- 
pense of; his valour : it was this same. Becius, who afterwards, 
when consul, with Imperiosus^® for his colleague, devoted his 
life to secure victoiy to his fellow-citizens. 

This crown wms presented also by the senate and people of 
Eoine— -a distinction than which I know of nothing in exist- 
ence more glorious— to that same Babius^® -who restored the 
fortunes of Ptorae by avoiding a battle ; not, however, on the 
occasion when he preserved the master of the horse-^ and his 
army ; for then it was deemed preferable by those who were 
indebted to him for their preservation to present him with a 
crown under a new title, that of father,^^ The crown of 
grass was, however, awarded to him, with that iinanimity 
wXich I have mentioned, after Hannibal had been expelled 
from Italy ; being the onljr crown, in fact, that has hitherto 
been p»laced upon the head of a citizen by the hands of the 
state itself, and, another remarkable distinction, the only one 
that has ever been conferred by the whole of Italy united. 

See B. vii. c. 29. 

111 the Samnite war. He died b.c. 340. . - 

Titus Manlius Torijuatiis Imperiosus, consul A.n'.c. 414. It was he 
who put his own son to death for engaging the enemy against orders. 

Q,. Fahius Maximus, surnamed Cunctator, for his sMll in avoiding an 
engagement with Hannibal, and so wearing out the Carthaginian troops. 

, . . ,0,. Minutius, the hlagistor Bquitum. - . 



28 See Lhy, B. xxii, 

2» The primipilus was the first centurion of the first maniple of the 
triarii; also called “ primus eenturionum.” 

30 “ Ad tihidnem.’* 3i A.n.c. 652. 

32 The “Fortunate/* 33 605. 
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CHAP. . 6 . ■ (6.) — -THE pNET CENTtJEIOH THAT HAS BEEH THUS 
HONOUEEB* 


In addition to the persons already mentioned, the honour 
of this crown has been awarded to M. Calpurnius Fiamma/® 
then a military tribune in Sicily ; but up to the present time 
it has been given to a single centurion only, Cneius Petreius 
Atinas, during the war with the Cimbri, This soldier, while 
acting as primipilus^® under Catulus, on finding all retreat for 
his legion cut off by the enemy, harangued the troops, and 
after slaying his tribune who hesitated to cut a way through the 
encampment of the enemy, brought away the legion in safety. 
I find it stated also by some authors, that, in addition to this 
honour, this same Petreius, clad in the prasfcexta, offered sacri- 
fice at the altar, to the sound of the pipe,®® in presence of the 
then consuls,®^ Marius and Catulus. 

The Dictator Sylla has also stated in his memoirs, that when 
legatiis in the Marsic War he was presented with this crown 
by the army, at Kola; an event which he caused to he com- 
memorated in a painting at his Tusculan villa, which after- 
wards became the property of Cicero. If there is any truth 
in this statement, I can only say that it renders his memory 
all the more execrable, and that, by his proscrip tions, with his 
own hand he tore this crown from his brow, for few indeed 
were the citizens whom he thus preserved, in comparison with 
those he slaughtered at a later period. And let him even add 
to this high honour bis proud surname of Felix,”®® if he will ; 
all the glories of this crown he surrendered to Sertorius, from 
the moment that he put his proscribed fellow- citizens in a 
stage of siege throughout The whole world. 

Yarro, too, relates that Seipio AEmilianus was awarded the 
obsidional crown in Africa, under the consul Manilius,®® for the 
preservation of three cohorts, by bringing as many to their 
rescue ; an event commemorated by an inscription upon the 
base of the statue erected in honour of him by the now deified 
Emperor Augustus, in the Forum which bears his name. Au- 
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giistiis himself was also presented by the senate with the obsi- 
dional crown, upon the ides^^ of September, in the consulship^*' 
of M. Gicero the Younger, the civic crown being looked upon 
as not commensurate 'with his deserts. Beyond these, I do not 
find any one mentioned as having been rewarded with this 
honour. 

CHAP. T.—llEMEDIES DERIYEB EBOM OTHER CHAPLET PLAHTS. 

"No plant®^ in particular was employed in the composition of 
this crown, such only being used as "were found growing on 
the spot so imperilled ; and thus did they become the means, 
however humble and unnoted themselves, of conferring high 
honour and renown. All this, however, is but little known 
among us at the present day; a fact which I am the less sur- 
prised at, when I refiect that those plants even are treated 
with the same indifference, the purpose of which it is to pre- 
serve our health, to alky our bodily pains, and to repel the 
advances of death ! And who is there that would not visit 
with censure, and justly visit, the manners of the present day ? 
Luxury and effeminacy have augmented the price at which 
we live, and never was life more hankered after, or worse 
cared^^ for, than it is at present. This, however, we look upon 
as the business of others, forsooth ; other persons must see to it, 
without our troubling ourselves to request them, and the phy- 
sicians must exercise the necessary providence in our behalves.*® 
As for ourselves, we go on enjoying our pleasures, and are con- 
tent to live — a thing that in my opinion reflects the highest 
possible disgrace — by putting faith in others.®^ 

Hay, even more than this, -we ourselves are held in derision 
by many, for undertaking these researches, and are charged 
with busying ourselves with mere Mvolities ! It is some 
solace, however, in the prosecution of these our boundless 
labours, to have Hature as our sharer in this contempt : Ha- 
ture who, as we will prove beyond a doubt, has never failed 
in coming to the assistance of man, and has implanted"^^ reme- 

J3tli of September. 35 723. 

3® Hence we may conclude that the word gramen” signified not only 

grass,*' hut any plant in general. 

37 By reason of the luxury and sensuality universally prevident. 

Tnis is said in bitter irony. 

3^ Trusting to the good faith and research of the physician. 

^ “Inseriiisse.”, , ' ' 
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dies for our use in the most despised even of the vegetable pro- 
duetioBS, medicaments in plants which repel ns with their 
thorns. 

It is of these, in fact, that it remains for ns now to speak, as 
next in succession to those which we have mentioned in the 
preceding Book ; and here we cannot sufficiently admire, and, 
indeed, adore, the wondrous providence displayed by hTature. 
She had given us, as already*^" shewn, plants soft to the touch, 
and agreeable to the palate; in the dowers she had painted 
the remedies for our diseases with her varied tints, and, while 
commingling the useful wdth the delicious, had attracted our 
attention by means of the pleasures of the eye.^ Here, how- 
ever, she has devised another class of plants, bristling and re- 
pulsive to the sight, and dangerous to the touch; so much so, 
indeed, that we fancy wm all but bear the voice of her who 
made them as she I'eveals to us her motives for so doing. It is 
her wish, she says, that no ravening cattle may browse upon 
them, that no wmnton hand may tear them up, that no heed- 
less footstep may tread them dowm, that no bird, perching there, 
may break them : and in thus fortifying them with thorns, and 
arming them with weapons, it has been her grand object 
to save and protect the remedies which they afford to man. 
Thus w’e see, the very qualities even wiiicli Ave hold in such 
aversion, have been devised by Hature for the benefit and ad- 
vantage of mankind. 

CHAB. 8, (7.)— THE EBYBGE OB EBYNGItTM, 

In the first rank of the plants armed with prickles, tbe 
erynge'^® or eryngion stands pre-eminent, a vegetable production 
held in high esteem as an antidote formed for the poison of ser- 
pents and all venomous substances. For stings and bites of 
this nature, the root is taken in wine in doses of one drachma, 
or if, as generally is the case, the wound is attended with 
fever, in water. It is employed also, in the form of a lini- 

' “ Araplecti.” In the Twentieth Book. 

It lijis t)een tliouglit by some that this is the Scolymiis maculatus of 
LimisBus ; the spotted yellow thistle. But the more general opinion is 
that it is the eringo, or Eryngium campestre of Linnaeus. It derives its 
name firom the Greek from its asserted property of dispelling 

flatulent eructations. It is possessed in reality of few medicinal proper- 
ties, and is only used occasionally, at the present day, as a diuretic. See 
. B.. xxi.,c, 56, 
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nient, for wounds, and is found to be . particiilari j 'efficacioiis 
for those inflicted by water-snakes ,, or frogs. The pliysieian, 
Heraclides states it as his opinion that, floiled' in goose- broth, 
it is a more valuable remedy than any other known, for aco- 
nite^'* and other poisonsi® Apollodorus recommends that, in 
cases of poisoning, it should be boiled with a frog, and other 
authorities, in water only* It is a hardy plant, having much 
the appearance of a shrub, with prickly leaves and a jointed 
stem ; it grows a cubit or more in beight. Sometimes it is 
found of a whitish colour, and sometimes black, the root of it 
being odoiiferous. It is cultivated in gardens, bat it is fre- 
quently to be found growing^^ spontaneously in rugged and 
craggy ioctilities. It grows, too, on the sea-shore, in which case 
it is tougher and darker than usual, the leaf resembling that of 
parsley.^® 

CHAP. 9 . ( 8 .)— THE EEYKCIIJM, CAETEB CENTUM CAPITA : THIBTT 
EEMEBIES. 

The white Tariety of the eryngium is known in our lan- 
guage as the ‘^centum capita. - It has all the properties above- 
ineiitioiied, and the Greeks employ both the stalk and the root 
as an article of foocl,®^ either boiled or raw. There are some 
marvellous facts related in connexion with this plant ; the root®^ 

See B. sxvii. c. 2. 

By tile word ‘‘toxica A Poiasinet would understand, not poisons in 
general, but tlie venom of the toad, wbiuh was called, be says, in tlie 
Celtic and Celto-Scytliic languages, and iossa. Fee ridicules tbe 

notion. 

Or rather, Fee says, deep blue. He identifies tliis with the Eryngium 
cyaneura of Linnseiis, tlie eringo, with a blue dower. 

This, as well as the next, is identical, probably, with the Eryngium 
maritimum of Linnaeus ; our sea-holly. The species found in Greece, in 
addition to the above; are the Eryngium tricuspidatum, miiltifidum, and 
parvifloruin. 

Pliny probably makes a mistake here, and reads esXivov, “parsley,” 
for crfcAt;g,o^, a “ thistle.” Balechamps is of this opinion, from an ex- 
amination of the leaf ; and Brotier adopts it. 

Or “ hundred heads,” the ordinary Eryngium campestre of Linnseus* 
It is still called panicaut a cent tdtes, by the French. 

^ It is no longer used for this purpose ; but Fee is of opinion that it 
owes its French name of “ panicaut,” from having been used in former 
times as a substitute for bread— 

It is not improbable that this plant is the same as the mandrake of 
Genesis^ c. xxx. 14 ; which is said to have borne some resemhlanee to the 
human figure, and is spoken of by the commentators as male and female. 
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of it, it is said, bears a strong resemblance to the organs of 
either sex ; it is but -rarely found, but if a root resembling the 

male organs should happen to fall in the way of a in an, it 
•will ensure him woman’s love; hence it is that Ihaon the 
LesMan was so passionately heloved®" by Sappho. ^ Upon this 
subiect, too, there have been numerous other reveries, not only 
on the part of the Magi, but of Py thagorean philosopiiers even 

as well. ■ - 

So far as its raedicinal properties are concerned, in addition 

to those already mentioned, this plant, taken in liydroniel, is 

good for flatulency, gripings of the bowels, diseases of the 
heart, stomach, liver, and thoracic organs, and, taken in oxy- 
crate, for affections of the spleen. Mixed with hydromei, it is 
recommended also for diseases of the kidneys, stiangury, opistho- 
tony, spasms, lumbago, dropsy, epilepsy, suppression or excess of 
the catamenia, and all maladies of the uterus. Applied with 
honey, it extracts foreign substances from the body, and, with 
salted axle-grease and cerate, it disperses scrofulous sores, im- 
posthumes of the parotid glands, inflamed tumours, denudations 
of the bones, and fractures. Taken before drinking, ^ it pre- 
vents the fumes of wine from rising to the head, and it arrests 
looseness of the howels. Some of our authors have recom- 
mended that this plant should be gathered at the period of 
the summer solstice, and that it should be applied, in combi- 
nation with rain water, for all kinds of maladies of the neck, 
say too, that, attached as an amulet to the person, it is a 
albugo.^ 


CHAP. 10. (9.)-— THE. ACAXOS GHE REMEDY. 

There are some authors, too, who make the acanos®^ to be a 
s.pecies of , eryngium.' It is a thorny plant, stunted, and 
spreading, with prickles of a considerable size. Applied topi- 
eahy, they say, it arrests haemorrhage in a most remarkable 
degree.,;, 

52 oPKe root contains a small quantity of essential oil, witk stimnlatiiig 
properties ; and this fact. Pee thinks, vronld, to a certain extent, explain 
tliis story of Sappho. It is not improhable that it was for these proper- 
ties that it was valued by the rival wives of Jacob. 

55 wjjite specks in the eye. ; ■«/ 

54 Sprengel identifies this Xvith the Onopordum acanthium ; but Fee 
thinks that if it belongs to the Onopordum at all, it is more likely to be 
or the 0. Orsecum, 
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CHAP. 11 . THE GLYCTlUiHIZA OE ABIPSOS: FIPTEEK- .. 

EEMEBIKS. 

Ofclier aHtliors, again, have erroneously taken the glycyrr- 
hiza^^ to be a kind of erynginm : it will, therefore, be as well 
to take this opportunity of making some further mention of it. 
There can be no doubt, however, that this is one of the thorny 
plants, the leaves of it being coYered with prickles,®^’ substan- 
tiai, and viscous and gummy to the touch: it has much tbe 
appearance of a shrub, is a couple of cubits in height, and 
bears a flower like that of the hyacinth, and a fruit the size 
of the little round halis®^ of the plane. The best kind is that 
grown in Cilicia, and the next best that of Pontus ; the root 
of it is sweet, and this is the only part tliat is used. It is 
gathered at the setting of the Vergiiise,®^ the root of it being 
long, like that of the vine.®® That -which is yellow, the co- 
lour of boxwood in fact, is superior to the darker kind, and 
the flexible is better than the brittle. Boiled down to one- 
third, it is employed for pessaries ; but, for general purposes, 
a decoction is made of it of the consistency of honey. Some- 
times, also, it is used pounded, and it is in this form that it is 
applied as a liniment for wounds and all affections of the 
throat. The juice®^ of it is also very good for the voice, for 
which purpose it is thickened and then placed beneath the 
tongue : it is good, too, for the chest and liver. 

We have already stated®^ that this plant has the effect of 

55 0J. sweet-root,’^ our liquorice ; the Gh'cyrrhiza glabra of Linnaeus, 
In reality, Fee remarks, there is no resemhlance whatever between it and 
the Erynginm, no kind of liquorice being prickly. 

Echinatis literally, “like a hedge-hog.” Pliny, it is supposed, 
read here erroneously in the Greek text, (from which Dioscorides has also 
borrowed) koiKora “ like a hedge-hog,’' for ioiKora hko 

those of the lentisk.” 

“PiMarum.” ®^ Or Pleiades. 

Dioscorides compares the root, with less exactness, with that of gentian. 

The same preparation that is known to us as Spanish liquorice or 
Spanish juice. ■ ' . . ' 

In E. si. c, 119. It certainly has the effect of palling the appetite, 
but in many people it has the effect of creating thirst instead of allayitjg 
it. Fee thinks that from the fecula and sugar that it contains, it may 
possibly be nourisliing, and he states that it is the basis of a favourite 
liquor in the great cities of France. Spanish liquorice water is used in 
Eag'land, but only by school-boys, as a matter of taste, and by patients 
as a. matter of necessity. 



.Ibj-ing toger .«« "a 

have given it the name^ -,11.^ thirst. It is for this reason, 
for dropsical patients, es that the powder of it 

too, that it IS chewed as a stomatio, am ^ films'” on 

is often sprinkled on nlcerons sores ot mouth .^nd him on 

the eyes : it heals, too, Sref ^ Se genitals! 

the kidneys, condyloma^ J fevers, the 

Some persons have f pepper in one hemina 

doses ^ rirounds it arrests hiemorr- 

that it »p* -itii 

of the bladder. 

CHAP. 12. ( 10 .)— IWO VAIUETIES OF THE TEIBHLTJS ; TWELVE 

eemkbiks. 

Of the two“ kinds of trihulus, the one is a garden plmt, 
the Lher -rows in rivers only. There is a juice exteacted trom 
lh!m whiSi is employed for diseases of the eyes, it being of a 
cool and refreshing nature, and, consequently, u^tul for in- 
TmiS and abscesses. Used with honey, this juice is 
curative of spontaneous ulcerations, 

Sri it is good also for f f tfons of fte tonsils, iaken in 
'I -notion, it breaks calculi ot the bladdei. ^ 

Thracians who dwell on. the banks of the river Strymon 
feed their horses^ on the leaves of the trihulus, and employ the 
fernels as an article of food, making of them a very agree^le 
nf bread, which acts astringently “• upon the bowels. The 


k. j'—'i — - 

iieanuig: a sort of hang-nail, or, perhaps, -whitlow. 

«s “ Scabiem.” ' . , , 

68 Swellino-s of the anus more particmariy. 

SSSgTnrCretaandfoeTrapanato See 

J. e' 5“ 'f he fl?st. Pee remarks, is a native of Candia the ancient 
Crate, and a stranger to the climates of Greece and Italy, ilns may 

“"'im. >" IK" T«t* “• "* 

ra -j-. “ “ 
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rootj if gatliered by persons Ie' a state , of chastity and parity,^* 
disperses scrofuioEs sores ; and the seed, used as an amulet, 
allays the pains attendant upon Taricose veins: pounded and 
.mixed with, water, it destroys fieas. 

CHA.P. 13 . ( 11 .) — THE STCEBE OR PHEOS. 

The stoebe,'^^ by some persons known as the ‘' pheos/* boiled 
in wine, is particularly good for the cure of suppurations of the 
ears, and for extravasations of blood in the eyes from the effects 
of a blow. It is employed also in injections for hsemorrhage 
.and dysenteiy. 

CHAP. 14 . ( 12 .)— TWO VARIETIES OF THE HIPPOPHAES : TWO 
REMEDIES. 

The hippophaes’^® grows in sandy soils, and on the sea- shore. 
It is a plant with white thorns, and covered with clusters, like 
the ivy, the berries being white, and partly red. The root of 
it is full of a juice which is either used by itself, or else is made 
up into lozenges with meal of fitches : taken in doses of one 
oholus, it carries off Mle, and it is extremely beneficial if 
used with honied wine. There is another"^ hippophaes, with- 
out either stalk or fiovrers, and consisting only of diminutive 
leaves : the juice of this also is wonderfuEy useful for dropsy* 
These plants would appear, too, to be remarkably well 
adapted to the constitution of the horse, as it can be for no 
other reason than this that they have received their name.'® 

hut would have the effect of imparting nutriment in a very high degree, 
without overloading the stomach. 

A harmless, or, perhaps, beneficial, superstition. 

The synonym of this plant is probably unknown. Dalechamps iden- 
tifies it with the Sagittaria sagittifolia, G. Bauhin with the Cent aurea cal- 
citrapa, and Clusins, Belli, and Sprengel, with the Poterinm spinosum. 
Hone of these plants, however, are prickly and aquatic, characteristics, ac- 
cording to Theophrastus, of the Stocbe : Hist. Plant. B. iv. c. 11. Fee 
considers its identification next to impossible. 

Probably the Hippophaes rhamnoides of Linnaens. This, however, 
Fee says, has no milky juice, but a dry, tongh, ligneous root, Sprengel 
identines it with the Euphorbia spinosa of linnseus, on account of its 
milky juice; but that plant, as F4e remarks, does not bear berries, pro- 
perly so called, and the fruit is yellow and prickly. 

See B. xxvii. c, 66. It is identified by Fee with the Cardnus stellatus 
®r Centanrea calcitrapa of Linnssus, the common star- thistle. 

w As compounds of tivTrog, a “horse.” Hardouin, however, thinks that 
TOL. IV. .' D D 
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Tot in fact, there are certain plants which JiaTC_ been created 
as Sies for the diseases of anhnals the Divinity being 
bounteonsly lavish of his sueconrs and resources ; so much 
LTSed, that we cannot sufficiently admire the wisdom with 
whShe has arranged them according to the classes of ani- 
mated beings which they are to serve, the causes which give 
riS to their various maizes, and the times at which they are 
likely to be in requisition : hence it is that there is iio class 
of Ss, no season, and, so to speak, no day, that is without 

its remedy. 

CHAP. 15. (13-) — THE nettle: sixty-one eemedies. 

"W'hat plant can there possibly he that is more an ohjeci o! 

our averJon than the nettled And yet m addition to the 
r which we have already mentioned’’ as bemg extacted &om 
it in Egypt, it abounds in medicinal propertms. The seed of 
it according to Nicander, is ah antidote to the poison of hem- 
loc^^ of fungi, and of quicksilver.’^ Apollodorus prescribes 

S too, taken in the broth of a boiled tortoise,^ for the bite of 

the salamander,®^ and as an antidote tor the poison of henbane, 
serpents, and scorpions. The stinging pungency even of the 
nettle hL its uses ; for, by its contact, it braces the uvula, and 
effects the cure of prolapsus ot the uterus, and of prooidence 
of the anus in infants. By touching the legs of persons in a 
lethargy, and the forehead more particularly, with nettles, 

ft. names Wiro^aic and have another origin, and that 

ftaT“™ouads of ^.doc, 

laSto impJHo clot^-iidt^iroc, in an augmentative sense, meaning 

“ c. 65. Only two species of the nettlp, Tie remarks, were 

knownt tiiriciente, the llrtica uJens.and the U. dioica; and these have 

teen no oleaginous nrinciples and 

All nf nettles as E4e says, must have been a uiedicmal compositiou, 
the than hypothetical. The , plant hmled,^ 

■ppmfrlrs >an have no medicinal properties whatever, and it is jnstice 
excluded from the modem Materia Medica. It is, however, . 

by some few practitioners, and the leaves are used, m some cases^ to restore 

the vital action, by means of UJtication. 

M^rT,’ as already mentioned in a previous Note, is not poisonoM^ 

8« « Testudinis.” Ee may, possibly, mean a turtle. 

SI See B. x. c. 86. 
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ttey are awakened.^® Applied withi salt, the nettle is used to 
heed the Mtes of dogs, and beaten up and applied topically, it 
arrests bleeding®^ at the nostrils, the root in particular. Mixed 
with salt, also, it is employed for the cure of cancers and foul 
ulcers ; and, applied in a similar manner, it cures sprains and 
inflamed tumours, as well as imposthumes of the parotid glands 
and denudations of the bones. The seed of it, taken with 
boiled must, dispels hysterical suffocations, and, applied topi- 
cally, it arrests mucous discharges of the nostrils. Taken with 
hydromel, after dinner, in doses of two oboli, the seed pro- 
duces a gentle vomit and a dose of one obolus, taken in 
wine, has the effect of dispelling lassitude. The seed is pre- 
scribed also, parched, and in doses of one acetabulum, for 
affections of the uterus ; and, taken in boiled®^ must, it is a 
remedy for flatulency of the stomach. Taken in an electuary, 
with honey, it gives relief in hardness of breathing, and 
clears the chest by expectoration : applied witli linseed, it is a 
cure for pains in the side, with the addition of some hyssop 
and a little pepper. The seed is employed also in the form of 
a liniment for affections of the spleen, and, parched and taken 
with the food, it acts as a laxative in constipation of the bowels. 
Hippocrates®® says that the seed, taken in drink, acts as a pur- 
gative upon the uterus ; and that taken, patched, with sweet 
wine, in doses of one, acetabulum, or applied externally with 
juice of mallows, it alleviates pains in that organ. He 
states also that, used with hydromel and salt, it expels intes- 
tinal worms, and that a liniment made of the seed will restore 
the hair when falling off. Many persons, too, employ the seed 
topically, with old oil, for diseases of the joints, and for gout, 
or else the leaves beaten up with bears’ -grease ; the root, too, 
pounded in vinegar, is no less useful for the same purposes, as 

The process of “urtication/’ alluded to in Note 

Fee considers this extremely doubtful. 

An abominable refinement (if we may use the term) in gluttony, 
which would appear to have been practised among the S-omaiis ; though 
Fee thinks it possible that such a practice may have been considered ad- 
visable in the medical treatment of* certain maladies. Be this as it may, 
the system of using vomits has prevailed to some extent in this country 
and during the present century, too, among persons in the fashionable 
world, when expected to play their part at several entertainments in one 
evening. 

85 u gupa.” Grape-juice boiled down to one-third. 

' De Morb. MuL text. 47- 
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also for affections of tlie spleen. Boiled in wine, and applied 
with stale axle-grease and salt, tlie root disperses inflamed tu- 
mours, and, dried, it is used as a depilatory. 

Bhanias, the pliysician, has enlarged upon the praises of the 
nettle, and he assures ns that, taken with the food, either 
boiled or preserved, it is extremely beneficial for affections of 
the trachea, cough, fluxes of the bowels, stomachic complaints, 
inflamed tumours, imposthumes of the parotid glands, and chil- 
blains; that, taken with oil, it acts as a sudorific; and that, 
boiled with sheH-flsh, it relaxes the bowels. He says, too, 
that taken with a ptisan,®’ it facilitates expectoration and acts 
as an emmenagogue, and that, applied with salt, it prevents 
ulcers from spreading. The j uice of the nettle is also used : 
applied to the forehead, it arrests bleeding at the nose, taken 
in drink it acts as a diuretic and breaks cdculi in the Madder, 
and, used as a gargle, it braces the uvula when relaxed, 

Hettle-seed should he gathered at harvest-time : that of 
Alexandria is the most highly esteemed. Bor all these dif- 
ferent purposes the milder and more tender plants are the 
best, the wild nettle®® in particular : this last, taken in wine, 
has the additional property of removing leprous spots on the 
face. When animals refuse to couple, it is recommended to 
rub the sexual organs with nettles.®® 


CHAP. 16. (14.) — THE LAMITJM : SEVEN EEMEMES. 

The variety of nettle, too, which we have already®® spoken 
of under the name of “lamium,” ®^ the most innoxious of them 
all, the leaves not having the property of stinging, is used 
for the cure of bruises and contusions, with a sprinkling®® of salt, 
as also for burns and scrofulous sores, tumours, gout, and 
wounds. The middle of the leaf is white, and is used for 
the cure of erysipelas. Some of our authors have distin- 
guished the various species of this plant according to their 
respective seasons ; thus, for instance, the root of the autumn 
nettle, they say, carried on the person as an amulet, is a cure 
for tertian fevers, if due care is taken, when pulling up the 


See B. c. 13. See B. xxi. c. 55. 

See Hippocrates, Hippiatr, In B. xxi. c. 55. 

The Lamium maculatiim of Linnseus: dead nettle, or arcbangel. 
The same as the lienee, mentioned in B. xxvii, c. 77. 

“ Gum mica saK&/* 
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Chap. 18.] . THE lEtJCACATSTTHA. 

root to men ti oil tlie, patiehf s name, and to state who beds and 
who/are his parents,. They say, "^hat this plant is pio- 
ductive of similar results in quartan fever ; and they pretend 
that the root of the nettle, with the addition of salt, will ex- 
tract foreign substances from the body ; and that the leaves, 
mixed with stale axie-grease, will disperse scrofulous sores, or 
if they suppurate, cauterize them and cause them to nil up 
with new flesh. ' 

CHAT. 17. (Id ) — the SCOEPIO, TWO HINDS OP IT : ONE EEMEDY. 

The Scorpio®® has received its appellation from the animal of 
that name, in consequence of the resemblance of its seeds te a 
scorpion's tail. The leaves of it are few in number, and it is 
efficacious for the sting®^ of the animal from which it derives 
its name. There is also another plant®® known by the same 
name, and possessed of similar properties; it is destitute ot 
leaves, has a stem like that of asparagus,®® and a sharp pomt 
at the’ top, to which it owes its appellation. 

CHAP. 18. (16.)-— THE LECJCACANXHA, PHTLLOS, ISCHIAS, OK 
POLYGON ATOS ; FOUK EEMEDIES. 


The leucacantha,®^ known also as the phyllos, ischias, or 
nolygonatos,®® has a root like that of the cypirus, which, when 
chewed, has the effect of curing®® tooth-ache ; as also pains in 
the sides and loins, according to Hieesins, the seed or juice 
being taken in drink, in doses of eight drachmse. — This plant 
is employed also for the cure of ruptures and convulsions. 


93 The Spartiiim. scorpius of Linnaeus, or the Scorpiuras sulcata of Lin- 
nsBUS : scorpion-grass, or scorpion-wort. , . .i, 

^ Its properties are entirely inert, and it has no such virtues as those 
h&m mentioned. As Fee remarks, we might be quite sure, however, ironi 
the form of the seeds, that this property would be ascribed to it m the 
Materia Medica of the ancients. ^ ■. 

Supposed to be the Salsola tragus of Linnaeus, kali, or glass-wort.^ 

96 ]qot the Asparagus officinalis, Pee says, but the Asparagus acutuolius, 
fhe stem of which is somewhat prickly. ^ . 

See B. xxi. cc. 56 and 104, in which last Chapter it is called leucan- 
thes.*’ Desfontaines suggests that it may he either the Oarduus leuco- 
o-ronbns or the Onicum Casabonse. , . , , ,, 

^ ^ LitWaHy* ** many-cornered.” ‘^Leucacantha*^ means wbitethorn, 

and Leucanthes” “ white-flowered.” 

99 F^e thinks this very improbable. 
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■ ■ CHAP. 19. (17). — ^PHE HEI.XIKE : TWELVE EEMEDIES. , ■ 

The helxine^ is called by some, perdicium/® from the cir- 
cumstance of its forming the principal food of pptridges.^ 
Other persons, however, give it the name of sideritis,’' and 
to some it is known as ^^parthenium.’^ It has leaves, the 
shape of which is a mixture of those of the plantago and the 
marrubium;^ the stalks are slight and closely packed, and are 
of a light red colour. The seeds, enclosed in heads resembling 
those of the lappa, ^ adhere to the clothes, a circumstance, it is 
said, to which it owes its name® of ^'helxine.'® We have 
already stated in the preceding Book® what are the character- 
istics of the plant properly so called. 

The one of which we are now speaking is used for dyeing‘s 
wool, and is employed for the cure of erysipelas, tumours, all 
kinds of abscesses, and burns. The juice of it, taken in doses 
of one cyathus with white lead, is a cure for inflamed tumours, 
incipient swellings of the throat, and inveterate coughs.® It 
is good, too, for all maladies of the humid parts of the body, 
the tonsillary glands, for instance ; and, in combination^ with 
rose oil, it is useful for varicose veins. It is employed topically 
for the gout, with goat suet and Cyprian wax. 


^ It must not be confounded, Tee says, witb tbe Helxine, a tuberous 
root, mentioned in B. xxi. c. 56. He minks also that Pliny is in error 
iu giving it the name of “ Perdicium,” which may possibly have been a 
monyiu of the other Helxine. Tee comes to the conclusion that the 
PercHcium of B. xxi. c. 62, if not the same as the Helxine of c. 56, cannot 
be identified ; that the Helxine of B. xxi. c. 56, is the Acarna gummifera ; 
and that the Helxine here mentioned is identical with the Perdicium of 
this and the next Chapter, being the Parietaria officinalis of Linnaeus, 
parietary or wail pellxtory. The confusioa has probably arisen from the 
similarity of the name of the the plant mentioned in B. xxi c. 56, 
and the the Helxine of the present Chapter. 

^ >‘Perdices ” As stated in the last Note, the name has probably been 
in error to the Helxine or pellitory. 
horehound. ^ See B. xxi. c. 64. 

® From sXjcca, to drag.” 

Properly the ‘‘Ixine.’* See Note ^ above. 

colouring properties whatever, 
virtues beyond acting, possibly, in some degree, 
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/ CHAP. 20.— -THE PEEPICIUM, PAETHEOTUM, EECEOXAlilS, OK' 
ASTEKCEM : ELEVEISr KEMEPlES. ' 

The perdiciuni or parthemiim®-— for^® the sideritis is, in rea- 
lity, a different plant— is known to the people of our country 
as the herb urceolaris/^ and to some persons as the aster- 
cum 71 The leaf of it is similar to that of oeimum, but 
darker, and it ds found growing on tiled roofs and walls. 
Beaten up with a sprinkling of salt, it has all the medicinal 
properties of the lamium,^^ and is used in a similar manner. 
The juice of it, taken warm, is good, too, for suppurated ab- 
scesses; but for the cure of couYulsions, ruptures, bruises, 
and the effects of falls from a height, or of the over turning of 
vehicles, it is possessed of singular virtues. 

A slave, who was held in high esteem b57' Pericles,^® the ruler 
of the Athenians, being engaged upon the buildings of a temple 
in the citadel, while creeping along the top of the , roof, hap- 
pened to fall ; from the effects of which he was relieved, it is 
said, by this plant, the virtues whereof had been disclosed to 
Pericles by Minerva in a dream. Hence it is that it was first 
called parthenium,”^'^ and was consecrated to that goddess. 
It is this slave of whom there is a famous statue in molten 
bronze, well known as the Spianchnoptes.^^ 

CHAP. 21 . ( 18 .) — THE CHAMuELEOH, IXIAS, ULOPHOHOH, OK 
CYHOZOLOH ; TWO VARIETIES OP IT : TWELVE REMEDIES. 

The chamoeleoff® is spoken of as the ^^ixias/’ by some 
authors. There are two species of this plant ; the white kind 
has a rougher leaf than the other, and creeps along the ground, 
erecting its prickles like the quills of a hedgehog ; the root of 

® Tlie Parthenium of Celsus, mentioned by Pliny in B. xxi. 104:, is not 
identical with this Perdicium (though there also he gives .it that name), hut 
is the Matricaria Parthenium of Linnseus, a different plant. See Notes to 
C. 19. 

In reference to what was said at the beginning of the preceding 
Chapter. Or pitcher plant.” See c. 16 of this Book. 

Plutarch, in his life of Pericles, tells the same story about the slave, 
hnt does not speak of the appearance of Minerva. He relates a story, 
however, of her appearance to Sylla, pointing out a spot near the Acro- 
polis, where the Parthenium grew. 

Or ^‘ Virgin” plant, Minerva being called “ Partlienos,” the virgin/* 
One who cooks entrails.” See B. xxxiv. cc. 19 and 31. 

See B. xxi. c. 56. The white is identified with the Acarna gummi- 
fera of Linnseus, the darker black with the Brotera corymbosa of Linnaeus. 
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it is sweet, and the odour very powerful. In some places 
it secretes, just as they say incense is produced, a white vis- 
cous substance beneath the axils of the leaves, about the rising 
of the Bog-star more particularly. To this viscous nature it 
owes its name of ixias females^® make use of it as a sub- 
stitute for mastich. As to its name of chamseleon,” that 
is given to it from the varying tints of the leaves ; for it 
changes its colours, in fact, just according to the soil, being 
black in one place, green in another, blue in a third, yellow 
elsewhere, and of various other colours as well. 

A decoction of the root of the white chameleon is em- 
ployed for the cure^® of dropsy, being taken in doses of one 
drachma in raisin wine. This decoction, taken in doses of 
one acetabulum, in astringent wine, with some sprigs of ori- 
ganum in it, has the effect of expelling intestinal worms : it is 
good, too, as a diuretic. Mixed with polenta, the juice of it 
win kill dogs and swine ; with the addition of water and oil, 
it win attract mice to it and destroy^^ them, unless they imme- 
diately drink water to counteract its effects. Some . persons 
recommend the root of it to be kept, cut in small pieces, and 
suspended from the ceiling ; when wanted, it must be boiled 
and taken with the food, for the cure of those fluxes to which 
the Greeks have given the name of ‘^rheumatismi.^’^® 

. In reference to the dark kind, some writers say that the one 
which hears a purple flower is the male, and that with a violet 
flower, the female. They grow together, upon a stem, a cubit 
in length, and a Anger in thickness. The root of these plants, 
boiled with sulphur and bitumen, is employed for the cure of 
lichens; and they are chewed, or a decoction of them made 
in vinegar, to fasten loose teeth. The juice of them is em- 
ployed for the cure of scab in animals, and it has the property 
of killing ticks upon dogs. Upon steers it takes effect like a 


See B. xii. c. 33. Viscus. 

Olivier states ( Voyage dans V Empire Ottoman^ i. 312) that tbe women 
in tbe isles of Naxos and Scio still chew this glutinous substance, in the 
same manner that mastich is used in other places. 

Fee is inclined to doubt this, and thinks that, as it is a creeping 
plant, the name may have been derived from xajaat, “ on the ground,’' 

Theophrastus, Galen, and Dioscorides state to the same effect, and 
Fee thinks it possible it may possess a certain degree of activity. 
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sort of quinsy ; from wiiick circumstanee it has received the 
name of ulophonon’'^^ from some, as also that of cynozolon®* 
from its offensive smell. These plants produce also a viscus, 
which is a most excellent remedy tor xilcers. The roots of all 
the different kinds are an antidote to the sting of the scorpion. 

CHAT. 22 . ( 19 .) — THE COKOHOPHS, 

The coronopus^® is an elongated plant, with ffssures in the 
leaves. It is sometimes cultivated, as the root, roasted in 
hot ashes, is found to be an excellent remedy for coeliac com- 
plaints. 

CHAP. 23 . ( 20 .)— THE ahchusa: pgtjeteeh hemebies. 

The root of the anchusa,^® too, is made use ofj a plant a 
ffnger in thickness. It is split into leaves like the papyrus, 
and when touched it stains the hands the colour of blood; it 
is used for imparting rich colours to wool. Applied with 
cerate it heals ulcerous sores, those of aged people in parti- 
cular ; it is employed also for the cure of burns. It is in- 
soluble in water, but dissolves in oil, this being, in fact, the 
test of its genuineness. It is administered also, in doses of 
one drachma, in wine, for nephretic pains, or else, if there is 
fever, in a decoction of balanus it is employed in a similar 
manner, also, for affections of the liver and spleen, and for en- 
larged secretions of the bile. Applied with vinegar, it is used 
for the cure of leprosy and the removal of freckles. The 
leaves, beaten up with honey and meal, are applied topically for 
sprains; and taken in honied wine, in doses of two drachmse, 
they arrest looseness of the bowels.^® A decoction of the root 
in water, it is said, kills fleas. 



Prom oSXov “dreadful death,” a name which, Tee observes, 
it does not merit, its properties not being poisonous, 2 

From Kvvoe “ smell of a dog.” This is a more justifiable ap- J 

pellation, as the smell of it is very disagreeable. ** 

26 The Cochlearia coronopus of Linnseus, crow’s-foot, or huck*s-horu 
plantain. 

26 The Anclnisa tinctoriaof Linnmus, alkanet, orcanet, or dyers’ bugloss. 

27 See B. xii. c. 46. 

28 This plant is no longer used for medicinal purposes ; hut Pee thinks 
that, as the leaves in all probability contain nitrate of potash, they may 
have diuretic properties. 
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CHAP. 24 . — THE PSEtTBOAXCSXJBA, ECHIS, OE BOEIS : THKEE 
, ■ EEHEBIES.. " 

There is aHotlier plant, similar to the preceding one, and 
hence known as the psehdoanchnsa/’^® though by some it is 
called echis,”^^ or ‘‘doris/’ as well as by many other names. 
It is more downy than the other plant, however, and not so 
substantial; the leaves, too, are thinner, and more drooping. 
The root of it, treated with oil, does not give out any red juice, 
a sign by which it is distinguished from the genuine anchusa. 
The leaves of this plant, or the seed, taken in drink, are ex- 
tremely ejBdcacious for the stings of serpents ; the leaves, too, 
are applied topically to the wound; and the powerful smell of 
them will keep serpents at a distance. A preparation of this 
plant is taken, also, as a potion, for affections of the vertebrae. 
The Magi recommend that the leaves of it should be plucked 
with the left hand, it being mentioned at the same time for 
whom they are being gathered : after which, they are to be 
worn as an amulet, attached to the person, for the cure of tertian 
fevers.®^ 

CHAP. 25 . ( 21 .) — ^THE ONOCHILOH, AECHEBIOX, ONOCHELIS, 
EHEXIA, OE ENCHRYSA: THIETX EEMEDIES. 

There is another plant, too, the proper name of which is 
“ onochilon,’’^" but which some people call '^anchusa,” others 
*'archebion,” and others, again, onochelis,” or ^^rhexia,” 
and, more universally, enchrysa.’^ This plant has a diminu- 
tive stem, a purple flower, rough leaves and branches, and a 
root the colour of Mood at harvest-time, though dark and 

3® The Anchusa ItaHea of Linngeus, according to F^e, false alkanet, or 
wild bugloss. Though resembling the genuine plant in its external 
features, it has no colouring properties. Sprenget identifies it with the 
Lithospermum friiticosum of Linnseus, a plant, as Fee remarks, very dif- 
ferent in its appearance from the genuine alkanet. 

^ In erroneously giving it this name, Fee remarks' that Pliny has con- 
founded the pseudoanchusa with the ix^ov of the Greeks, the Echiura rubrura 
of Linnseus, and has attributed to it the characteristics of the latter plant. 

F^e remarks, that all that Pliny says of the medicinal properties of 
this plant does not merit the honour of a discussion. 

3® Fee identifies it with the Echium Creticum of I/innjeus. Desfon- 
taines takes it to be the Anchusa tinctoria of Linnseus. F^e is of opinion 
that the name really given to this plant was “ enchrysa,** and not “ an- 
chusa.’* ' , 
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STrarthy, at other- times. It grows in sandy soils, and is ex- 
tremely efficacious for the stings of serpents,. Tipers in particular, 
the ■ roots or leaves of it being taken, indifferently with the 
food, or in the drink. It developes its virtues at harvest-time, 
more especially ; the leaves of it, when bruised, have just the 
smell of a cucumber. This plant is prescribed, in doses of 
three cyatM, for prolapsus of the uterus, and, taken with hys- 
sop, it expels tape- worms, I'or pains in' the liver or kidneys, 
it is taken in hydromei, if the patient shows symptoms of fever, 
but if not, in' wine. With the root of it- a liniment is made, 
for the removal of freckles and leprous sores ; and it isnsserted 
that persons who carry this root about -them will never . be at- 
tacked by serpents. 

There is another ®® plant, again, very similar to this, with a 
red flower, and somewhat smaller. It is applied to the same 
uses as the other;: it iS' asserted, too,: that if it is chewed, and 
then spit, out upon ' a, serpent,, it will causa its instantaneous 
death., ■ 

CHAP. 26.“— -THE A.HTHEMIS, nEUCANTHEMIS, .iEUCAHTHEMBM, 

CHAMiEMELtBr, O.E MELANTHIUII ; THEEB VAEiEXIES ,-OP IT *. 

, .ELEVEH EEMEDIES. 

The anthemis has been highly extolled by - Asciepiades. 
Some persons call it leueanthemis,”®^ some leucanthemum, 
others, again, eranthemis,”®^ from its flowering in spring, and 
others chamsemelon,*’®® because it has a smell like that of an 
apple ; sometimes, too, it is called melanthion,*’®^ There are 
three varieties of this plant, which only differ from one another 
in the flower ; they do not exceed a palm in height, and they 
hear small blossoms like those of rue, white, yellow,®® or purple. 

This plant is mostly found in thin, poor soils, nr growing 
:iiear foot-paths. It is ’ usually gathered in spring, and ' put , hj 

^ The Lithospermum fraticosum. of Linaseus ; cromlii, or stone-crap. 

Tee, adopting the o]^nion of Sibthorpe, thinks that under these names 
Pliny^ is speaking of varieties of the Anthemis, or camomile, and he 
identifies them as follows : the Leneanthemis, or white camomile, he con- 
siders to he the same as the Anthemis Chia of Linnaeus; the Eranthemis 
to he the Anthemis rosea of Sibthorpe ; the Melanthion to be the Anthemis 
tinctoria, or dyers’ cainomile of Sibthorpe ; and the Chamaemelon to be the 
Matricaria chatnomilla of Linnmns, the common camomile. Sprengel 
differs from these opinions as to the identification of the several varieties. 

as Spring fiower.” *‘Oround apple.” 

** Black flower.” ' 38 itj^alinis,” apple-colour. 
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for the purpose of making chaplets. At the same season, too, 
medical men pound the leaves, and make them up into loisenges, 
the same being done with the flowers also, and the root. AH 
the parts of this plant are administered together, in doses of one 
drachma, for the stings of serpents of all kinds. Taken in drink, 
too, they bring away the dead foettis, act as an emmenagogue 
and diuretic, and disperse calculi of the bladder. The anthe- 
mis is employed, also, for the cure of flatulency, aSections of 
the liver, excessive secretions of the bile, and fistulas of the 
eye; chewed, it heals running sores. Of all the different 
varieties, the one that is most efficacious for the treatment of 
calculi is that with the purple flower,®® the leaves and stem ^ of 
which are somewhat larger than those of the other kinds. 
Some persons, and with strict propriety, give to this last the 
name of eranthemis/’ 

CHAP. 27,*— the lotus plant : poue eekebies. 

Those who think that the lotus is nothing but a tree only, 
can easily be refuted, if upon the authority of Homer only; 
for that poet names the lotus first of all among the herbs which 
grow to administer to the pleasures of the gods. The leaves 
of this plant, mixed with honey, disperse the marks of sores, 
argema,^® and films upon the eyes. 

CHAP. 28. — THE LOTOMETEA: TWO EEMEDIES. 

The lotometra^ is a cultivated lotus ; with the seed of it, 
which resembles millet, the shepherds in Egypt make a coarse 
bread, which they mostly knead with water or milk. It is 
said, however, that there is nothing lighter or more wholesome 
than this bread, so long as it is eaten warm ; but that when it 
gets cold, it becomes heavy and more difficult of digestion. 
It is a well-known fact, that persons who use it as a diet are 

39 Seemtes*. 

“ Fruticis.*^ Tke camomile is still extensively used in medicine for 
fomentations, and the decoction of it is highly esteemed, taken fasting, as 
atonic. 4i if. xiv. 34-7. 

The Melilotus officinalis of Linnseus. See B. xiii. c. 32, and the 
Kotes. 

^3 White specks in the black of the eye, with a red tinge. 

u Or »t Mother of the Lotus the Nymphsea lotus of Linnaeus. See 
xiii. c. 32. “ Ex loto sata” may probably mean that it springs from the 
seed of the lotus, in which case, as Fee remarks, it must he identified with 
the Lotus. 
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never .attacked by dysentery, tenesmus, or other affectioiis of 
the bowels ; hence it is, that this plant is reckoned among the 
remedies for that ..class .of diseases* 

CHAP* 29 .'— "THE HELIOTEOPIHM, HEIIOSCOPITTH, OE TSEEITCAPIA ; 

TWELVE EEMEDIES. THE HELIOTEOPIITM, TEICOCCUM, OR SCOE- 

.piijron: poitetbek remedies. 

"We have spoken more than onee^^ of the marvels of the helio- 
tropiiim, which turns with the snn, in cloudy weather even, 
so great is its S3rmpathy with that Inminary. At night, as 
though in regret, it closes its blue flower. 

There are two species of heliotropium, the tricoccnm and 
the helioscopium/® the latter being the taller of the two, 
though they neither of them exceed half a foot in height. The 
helioscopium throws out branches from the root, and the seed 
of it, enclosed in . follicules,® is gathered at harvest-time. It 
grows nowhere hnt in a rich soil, a highly-cultivated one more 
particularly ; the trieoccum, on the other hand, is to be found 
growing everywhere. I find it stated, that the helioscopium, 
boiled, is considered an agreeable food, and that taken in milk, 
it is gently laxative®^ to the bowels ; while, again, a decoction of 
it, taken as a potion, acts as a most eflfectual pnrgative. The 

B. xvui. c. 67, and B. xix. c. 58. 

^ This apparent maiTel is owing to the necessity of light to certain 
fiowers for the purposes of fecundation, while those^which open at night 
require more moisture than light for their reprodnction. 

Or three-grained/' probably, Fee says, from the three cells in the 
capsule. He identifies this plant with the Croton tinctoriura of Limiseus, 
the turnsole, or sun-flower. 

Fee identifies it with the Heliotropium Europseum of Linnaeus, the 
heliotrope, or verrucaria. The Heliotropium of Ovid and other poets, 
with a violet or blue flower, is, no doubt, a different plant, and is identified 
by Sprengel, Hesfontaines, and Fee with the Hesperis matronalis of Lin- 
n^us, rocket or Julian, or, as Ave not inaptly call it, from its pleasant smell, 
cherry-pie. Pliny speaks of his Heliotropium as having a “ blue flower,’’ 
cceruleum. This is probably an error on bis part, and it is supposed by- 
commentators that he read in the Greek text vTroiropfvpov, somewhat 
purple,” by mistake for vTcoTrvppov^ ^‘•somewhat red,’’ as we find it. 

49 inown at the present day, they grow to a much greater height 
than this. . , 

50 This, Fee remarks, cannot apply to either the Heliotropium Euro- 
pium or the Croton tinctorium. He thinks it not improbable that Pliny 
may have named one plant, and given a description of another. 

The Heliotropium Europaeum, Fee says, has no medicinal properties. 
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juice of ibis plant is collected in summer, at the sixtb ® hour 
of tbe day ; it is usually mixed witb wine, wliicb makes it 
keep all tbe better. Combined with rose-oil, it alleviates 
bead-acbe. Tbe juice extracted from tbe leaves, combined 
with salt, removes warts ; from which circumstance our people 
have given this plant tbe name of “ verrucaria,’’®^ altbougb, 
from its various properties, it fully merits a better name. For, 
taken in wine or bydromel, it is an antidote to the venom of 
serpents and scorpions/^ as Apollopbanes and Apollodorus state, 
Tbe leaves, too, employed topically, are a cure for the cerebral 
affections of infants, known as siriasis,”®'’ as also for convul- 
sions, even when they are epileptic. It is very wbolesome, 
too, to gargle the mouth with a decoction of this plant. Taken 
in drink, it expels tapeworm and gravel, and, with the addition 
of cummin, it will disperse calculi. A decoction of tbe plant 
with tbe root, mixed with the leaves and some suet of a be-goat, 
is applied topically for tbe cure of gout. 

Tbe other kind, which we have spoken®’’' of as being called 
tbe tricoccum,’^ and which also bears tbe name of scor- 
piuron,’’®® has leaves that are not only smaller than those of 
the other kind, but droop downwards towards tbe ground : the 
seed of it resembles a scorpion's tail, to which, in fact, it owes 
its latter appellation. It is of great efficacy for injuries received 
from all kinds of venomous insects and the spider known as 
the pbalangium,'' but more particularly for the stings of 
scorpions, if applied topically.®® Those who carry it about their 
person are never stung by a scorpion, and it is said that if a 
circle is traced on the ground around a scorpion with a sprig 
of this plant, the animal will never move out of it, and that if 
a scorpion is covered with it, or even sprinkled with the water 
in which it has been steeped, it will die that instant. Four 

Midday, namely. Sic firmior.^' 

The “wart plant;’* from verruca,^’ a “wart,” 

55 •piixs notion arose probably, Fde thinks, from the clusters of its flowers 
resembling the tail of a scorpion in appearance. 

55 Probably an inflammation of the membranes of the hrain. 

5t the beginning of this Chapter. 

53 “ Scorpion’s tail.” Dioscorid^s gives this name to the Helioscopiiim, 
or great Heliotropium. 

5s> 3?4e is surprised that no mention is made of its''coIouring properties, 
it being extremely rich in the colouring principle, and having been much 
used in former times for dyeing pui’poses. 
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grains of tHe seed, taken in drink, are said to be a cure for the 
quartan fever, and three for the tertian ; a similar effect being 
produced by carrying the plant three times round the patient, 
and then laying it under his head. The seed, too, acts as an 
aphrodisiac, and, applied with honey, it disperses inflamed 
tumours. This kind of heliotropium, as well as the other, ex- 
tracts warts radically,®® and excrescences of the anus. Applied 
topically, the seed draws off corrupt blood from the vertebrse 
and loins ; and a similar effect is produced by taking a decoc- 
tion of it in chicken broth, .or with beet and lentils. The 
husks of the seed restore the natural colour to lividities of 
the skin. According to the Magi, the patient himself should 
make four knots in the heliotropium for a quartan, and three 
fora tertian fever, at the same time offering a prayer that he 
may recover to untie them, the plant being left in the ground 
meanwhile. 

CHAP. 30. THE ADIAHTHM, CALLITitICHOS, TEIOHOMAHES, POLY- 

TKICHOS, OE SaXIPBAGUM:; TWO VAEIETIES OF IT : TWENTY- 

EIGHT EEMEDIES. 

Equally marvellous, too, in other respects, is the adian- 
tum it is green in summer, never dies in the winter, mani- 
fests an aversion to water, and, when sprinkled with water or 
dipped in it, has all the appearance of having been dried, so 
great is its antipathy to moisture ; a circumstance to which it 
owes the name of ‘^adiantum,”®^ given to it by the Greeks. 
In other respects, it is a shrub which might he well employed 
in ornamental gardening.®’^ Some persons give it the name of 

This notion, says, was long attached to the Heliotropium Euro- 
piBum, and to it, it is indebted for its present name of “ verrucaria.” 

“ Cortex seminis.’* 

^ Fee identifies it with the Aspleniura trichomanes of Linnseus, spleen- 
wort, or ceterach. The Adiantiim of Hippocrates and other Greek writers, 
he takes to be the Adiantum capilius Veneris of Linnmus, Venus' hair, or 
maiden hair. Though Plinj would seem not to have been acquainted 
with the latter plant, he ascribes to the first one many of its properties and 
charactenstics, deriving his information, probably, from a writer who was 
acquainted with both. See B. xxi. c. 60. 

‘*3 From d,“noV' and Siaipw, “to wet." This is owing, F€e re- 
marks, to the coat of waxen enamel or varnish with which the leaves are 
provided. The same is the case also with the leaf of the cabbage and 
other plants. ^ 

Tlie Aspleniura trichomanes, Fee says, would not admit of being 
clipped for ornamental gardening. 
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'‘callitriclios,”®^ and others of poly trichos/\ both of them 
beaxing reference to its property of imparting colour to the 
hair, Por this purpose, a deeoctioii of it is made in wine 
with parsley-seed, large quantities of oil being added, if it is 
desired to make the hair thick and curly as well : it has also 
the property of preventing the hair from coming off. 

There are two kinds of this plant, one being whiter than 
the other, which last is swarthy and more stunted. It is the 
larger kind that is known as the polytrichos,’’ or, as some 
call it, the trichomanes/’ Both plants have tiny branches 
of a bright black colour, and leaves like those of fern, the 
lower ones being rongh and tawny, and all of them lying close 
together and attached to footstalks arranged on either side of 
the stem : of root, so to say, there is nothing.®® This plant 
frequents umbrageons rocks, walls sprinkled with the spray 
of running water, grottoes of fountains more particularly, and 
crags surrounded with streamlets, a fact that is all the more 
remarkable in a plant which derives no benefit from water. 

The adiantum is of singular efficacy in expelling and break- 
ing calculi of the bladder, the dark kind in particular ; and it 
is for this reason, in my opinion, rather than because it grows 
upon stones, that it has received from the people of our 
country its name of saxifragum.’’®' It is taken in wine, the 
usual dose being a pinch of it in three fingers. Both these 
plants are diuretics, and act as an antidote to the venom of ser- 
pents and spiders : a decoction of them in wine arrests looseness 
of the bowels. A wreath of them, worn on the head, alleviates 
head-ache. For the bite of the scolopendra they are applied 
topically, hut they must he removed every now and then, to 
prevent them from cauterizing the fiesh:®® they are employed 
in a similar manner also for alopecy.®® They disperse 
scrofulous sores, scurf on the face, and running ulcers of the 
head. A decoction of them is useful also for asthma, affec- 
tions of the liver and spleen, enlarged secretions of the gall, 

“ Pine Pair,*’ and “tbick bair.” These names originated more pro- 
bably in tbe appearance of the plant than in any effects it may bare pro- 
duced as a dye for the hair. 

On the contrary, Fee says, the root is composed of numerous fibres. 

“ Stone-breaking.'^ 

Fee is of opinion that they possess no such property. 

Boss of the hair. 
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■and dropsy. ' Im combination -witii wormwood, they form a 
imiment affections of the kidneys; they 

have the effect also of bringing away the after-birth, and act 
as an emmenagogiie. Taken with vinegar or juice of bramble- 
berries, they arrest hsemorrhage. Combined with rose-oil 
they are employed as a liniment for excoriations on infants, 
the parts affected being ffrst fomented with wine. The leaves, 
steeped in the urine of a youth who has not arrived at puberty, 
and beatbn up with saltpetre, compose a liniment which, it is 
said, prevente wrinkles from forming on the abdomen in 
females. It is a general belief that partridges and cocks are 
rendered more pugnacious if this plant is mixed with their 
food; and it is looked upon as particularly beneficial for 
cattle. 

CHAP. 31 . ( 22 .) — ^THE PICEIS; ONE EEMEDY, XHB THE8IOX ,* 
GEE EEMEDY. 

OJe picris’^® derives its name from its intense bitterness, as 
we have previously stated. The leaf of it is round ; it is re- 
markably efficacious for the removal of warts. 

The thesium,^^ too, has a bitterness not unlike it : it is a 
powerful purgative, for which purpose it is employed bruised 
in water. 

CHAP. 32 . — THE ASPHODEL ; PIFXY-ONE EEMEDIES. 

The asphodeF^ is one of the most celebrated of all the plants, 
SO much SO, indeed, that by some persons it has been called 

heroum.” ^ Hesiod has mentioned the fact its growing in 
livers, and Dionysius distinguishes it into male and femalej^ 
It has been observed that the bulbs of it, boiled with a ptisan 
are remarkably good for consumption and phthisis,^® and that 

Hcris asplenioides of Lmnseus, F6e thinks, 
though Sprengel identifies it with the Helminthia echioides of Linnaua* 
but the leaves .of that plant are not round. ” 

Z See B, xxi. c. 68. 

“ Plant of the heroes.'' 

Mere varieties of the plant, so called with teference, probahlv, to the 
relative energy of their properties. 

Eegarded in a medicinal point of view the bulb of the asphodel pos- 
sesses some emollient properties, and nothing more. As an application to 
soreaand wseesses it may reduce the inflammation, and being rich an 
mucilage, the pulp may form a nourishing food. AH the other statements 
as to Its mediomal properties are, as F^e remarks, quite fabulous. 
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bread in wliich they baxe been kneaded np mdtb tlie in is 
extremely wbolesome. Kicander'^® recommends also, for the 
stings of serpents and scorpions, either the stalk, which we 
have alread}^’’ spoken of under the name of ^'antherieiis/’ or 
else the seed or bulbs, to be taken in wine, in doses of three 
drachmae; and he says that these should be strewed beneath 
the bed, if there is any apprehension of their presence. The 
asphodel is px'escribed also for wounds inflicted by marine 
animals of a venomous nature, and the bite of the land scolo^ 
peiidra. It is quite wmnderful how the snails, in Campania, 
seek the stajk of this plant, and dry it by extracting the 
inside. The leaves, too, are applied with wine to wounds 
made by venomous animals, and tlxe bulbs are beaten up with 
polenta and similarly used for affections of the sinews and 
joints. It is also a very good plan to rub lichens with them 
chopped up and mixed with vinegar, and to apply them in 
water to putrid sores, as also to inflammations of the testes or 
mamillse. Boiled in lees of wine, and applied in a linen pledget, 
they are used for the cure of defluxions of the eyes. 

’’^atever the malady may happen to be, it is generally in 
a boiled'® state that the bulbs are employed ; but for foul 
ulcers of the legs and for chaps upon any part of the body, 
they are dried and reduced to powder. The bulbs are usually 
gathered in autumn,^® a period when their medicinal properties 
are most fully developed. The juice extracted from them 
pounded, or else a decoction of them, is good, mixed with honey, 
for pains in the body : it is employed also with dried iris and a 
little salt by those who wish to impart an agreeable odour to 
the person. The leaves are used for the cure of the various 
maladies above mentioned, as also, boiled in wine, for scrofo- 
lous sores, inflamed tumours, and ulcers of the face. The ashes 
of the root are a remedy for alopecy and chaps on the feet; 
and an extract of the root, boiled in oil, is good for burns and 
chilblains. It is injected also into the ears for deafness, and, 
for tooth-ache, it is poured into the ear opposite to the part 
affected. A moderate dose of the root, taken in drink, acts as 

76 Theriaca, p. 39. 77 c. 68. 

78 This practice, as Fee remarks, was based on sound principles, the 
acrid properties of the bulbs being removed by boiling. 

79 Mast medicinal roots are gathered at this period, their properties 

being, as Fliny says, most fully developed in the autumn. 
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a diuretic and emmenagogue ; it is good also for pains in the 
sideSj ruptures, con viilsions, and coughs, in doses of one drachma, 
taken in wine, Ghet^^ed, the root promotes vomiting, but the 
seed, taken internally, disorders the bowels. 

Chrysermus used to employ a decoction of the root, in wine, 
for imposth limes of the parotid glands ; and he has prescribed 
it, in comhination with cachrys,^ in wine, for the cure of 
scrofulous sores. Some persons say that if, after applying the 
root to the sores, a part of it is hung up in the smoke to dry, 
and not taken down till the end of four days, the sores 
will gradually dry up with this portion of th e root Sophocles®^ 
used to employ it both waj^s, boiled and raw, for the cure of 
gout ; and he prescribes it, boiled in oil, for chilblains, and, 
in vinegar, for jaundice and dropsy. It has been stated, 
also, that, used as a friction with wine and honey, or taken in 
drink, it acts as an aphrodisiac. Xenocrates assures us, too, 
that a decoction of the root in vinegar removes lichens, itch- 
scabs, and leprous sores; and that a decoction of it, with hen- 
bane and tar, has a similar effect, and is good also for the re- 
moval of had odours®^ of the armputs and thighs; he states, 
also, that if the head is well rubbed with the root, being first 
shaved, the hair will curl all the better for it. Simus pre- 
scribes a decoction of it, in wine, to be taken for calculi in 
the kidneys ; and Hippocrates recommends the seed for ob- 
structions of the spleen. The root, or else a decoction of it, 
applied topically, restores the hair in beasts of burden, where it 
has been lost by ulcerations or scab. It has the effect, too, of 
driving away rats and mice, and of exterminating them, if 
placed before their holes. 

CHAP. 33.« — THE HALIMOH ; FOTJllTEEH EEMEDIES. 

Some authors have thought that it is the asphodel that is 
called by Hesiod, an opinion which appears to me 

ill-founded; halimon®® being the name of a distinct plant, 
See B. xvi. c. 11. 

81 Other readings are Diodes, Socles, and Socrates. If “ Sopbodes * is 
the correct reading, all memorials of this physician have perished, beyond 
the mention made of him by Ceelius Aurdianus, Ghron. c. i. 

■82 Vitia.’;-. 

8» ^triplex halimus of Dinnsens, sea orach. Bdon says that it is 
found in great abundance in Canclia, the ancient Crete, where it is known 
as “ halimatiaf’ and the tops of the stalks are used as food. 
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wliicli lias "beeii tlie occasion of no few mistakes committed by 
writers. According to some, it is a tufted sbrub, white, des- 
titute of thorns, and with leaves like those of the olive, only 
softer ; which eaten boiled, are an agreeable food. The root, 
they say, taken in doses of one drachma in hydromei, allays 
gripings of the bowels, and is a cure for ruptures and convul- 
sions. Others, again, pronounce it to he a vegetable growing 
near the sea-shore,®* of a salt taste — to which, in fact, it 
owes its name — with leaves somewhat round but elongated, 
and much esteemed as an article of food. They say, too, that 
there are two species of it, the wild and the cultivated, and 
that, mixed with bread, they are good, both of them, for dy- 
sentery, even if ulceration should have supervened, and are 
useful for stomachic affections, in combination with vinegar. 
They state, also, that this plant is applied raw to ulcers of long 
standing, and that it modifies the infiammation of recent 
wounds, and the pain attendant upon sprains of the feet and 
affections of the bladder. The wild hdimon, they tell us, 
has thinner leaves than the other, but is more effectual as a 
medicament in all the above cases, as also for the cure of itch, 
whether in man or beast. The root, too, according to them, 
employed as a friction, renders the skin more clear, and the 
teeth whiter ; and they assert that if the seed of it is put 
beneath the tongue, no thirst will be experienced. They 
state, also, that this kind is eaten as well as the other, and that 
they are, both of them, preserved. 

Crateuas has spoken of a third®® kind also, with longer 
leaves than the others, and more hairy : it has the smell of 
the cypress, he says, and grows beneath the ivy more particu- 
larly. He states that this plant is extremely good for 
opisthotony and contractions of the sinews, taken in doses of 
three ofooli to one sextarius of water. 

Hence its name, iiXiixov, from tlie “sea,*' and not, as Pliny says, 

from its salt taste. 

“Mitius.’* Fee says that if this word means “ cultivated/® the 
plant mentioned cannot be the Atriplex halimus ; in which case he is 
inclined to identify it with the Atriplex portulacoides of Linnseus ; the 
leaves and young stalks of which, preserved in vinegar, have an agreeable 
taste. 

Some other plant, probably, F^e thinks. 
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CHAP. 34 .— THE ACANTHUS, PiEDEROS, OR MELAMPHYLLOS ; PITS 
REMEDIES. 

The acantliHS ®^ is a plant that grows in cities, and is used 
in ornamental gardening. It has a broad, long leaf, and is 
used as a covering for the margins of ornamental waters and of 
parterres in gardens.^ There are two varieties of it ; the one 
that is thorny®® and crisped is the shorter of the two ; the 
other, which is smooth,®® is by some persons called ^‘paedo- 
ros/*®h and by others melamphyUos.’^®® The root of this 
last is remarkahl}^ good for burns and sprains ; and, boiled with 
the food, a ptisan more particularly, it is equally good for 
raptures, spasms, and patients who are in apprehension of 
phthisis. The root is also beaten up and applied warm for 
hot gout, 

CHAP. 35 .— THE BUPDEXJRON : PTVE REMEDIES. 

' The bnpleuron®® is reckoned by the Greeks in the number 
of the leguminous plants which grow spontaneously. The 
stem of it is a cubit in height, the leaves are long and nu- 
merous, and the head resembles that of dill. It has been 
extolled as an aliment by Hippocrates, and for its medicinal 
properties by Glaucon and Nieander. The seed of it is good 
for the stings of serpents ; and the leaves, or else the juice, ap- 
plied as a liniment with wine, bring away the after-birth. The 
leaves, also, in combination with salt and wine, are applied to 

As to the Acanthus or thorn, in a more general sense, see B. xxit. 
c. 66, and the Notes. 

Pliny the Younger speaks of the Acanthus being used for a similar 
purpose, Epist. B. v. Ep. 6. 

88 The Acanthus spinosus of Linneeus, 

80 The Acanthus mollis of Linnseus ; the brankursine. 

91 “Lad’s love.” 

8'^ “ Black-leafed.” F^e thinks it probable that this name may have been 
^ven to the variety “ niger,” of Miller, which grows in great abundance 
in Sicily and Italy. 

83 ** Bull’s side,” apparently. Fee says that the identification of this 
plant is quite uncertain; the Buplevrum rigidum of Linnaeus, the Bup- 
ievrum Baldense of Willdenow, and the Arami majus of Linnaeus, having 
been suggested. The first; he thinks, could never have been used as a 
vegetable, and tbe second is only found on Mount Baldo in Carniohi, and 
in Croatia. Though the Ammi majus is more than a cubit in height, and 
could never have been used as a vegetable, be looks upon it as the most 
likely of the three. The seeds of it were formerly used as a carminative. 
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scrofulous sores. Th.e root is prescribed in vine for tbe stings 
of serpents, and as a diuretic. 

CHAP. 06. — THE BITPBESTIS: OKE EBaiEDY, ' 

WitbL a remarkable degree of inconsistency, th e Greek writers, 
while praising the buprestis^^ as an aliment, point out certain 
antidotes®^to it, as though it were a poison. ^ The very name, 
however, proves to a certainty that it is poisonous to cattle, 
and it is generally admitted that, on tasting it, they burst^ 
asunder : we shall, therefore, say no more about it. Is there 
any reason, in fact, why, when we are speaking of the mate- 
rials employed in making our grass crowns, we should de- 
scribe a poison? or really ought we to enlarge upon it only to 
please the libidinous fancies of those who imagine that there is 
not a more powerful aphrodisiac in existence than this, when 
taken in drink? 

CHAP. 37.-— THE EUAPHOBOSCOl^ : NOT BEMEDIES* 

The elaphoboscon ^ is , a ferulaceous plant, articulated, and 
about a hnger in thickness. The seed of it is like that of dill, 
hanging in umbels resembling those of hart- wort in appearance, 
but not bitter. The leaves are very like those of olusatrum.®® 
This plant, too, is highly spoken of as an article of food ; in 
addition to which, it is preserved and kept as a diuretic and 
for the purpose of assuaging pains in the sides, curing rup- 
tures and convulsions, and dispelling datuleney and colic. It 

Sprengel and Desfontaines consider it to be the Bnplevrura rotnrrh- 
folinm : but Fbe is of a contrary opinion, and thinks that it is impossible 
to identify it. 

Though Hardouin attempts to defend him, it is more than prohahle 
that it is Pliny himself who is in error here; and that he has confounded 
the plant Buprestis with the insect of that name, which belongs to the 
class of Cantharides, and received its name (burn-cow) from its fatal ef- 
fects when eaten by cattle. 

See B. XXX. c. 10. 

57 » Stag's food.'* Fee adopte the opinion of Sprengel and Sibthorpe, 
that this is the Pastinaca sativa of Linnaeus, the cultivated parsnip. 
Desfontaines identifies it with the Sium sisarum ; hut, as Fie says, that 
plant is but rarely found in Greece. 

See B. XX. c. 18. For tbe oiusatriim, see B, xx. c. 46. 

The parsnip is no longer employed for its medicinal properties ; hut 
for a long time, the seed was looked upon as a diuretic and febrifuge. 
The root contains a considerable quantity of saccharine matter. 
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is used, too, for tlie cure of wounds inflicted by serpents and all 
kinds of animals that sting ; so much so, indeed, that, as* the 
story goes, stags, by eating of it, fortify themselves against the 
attacks of serpents. The root, too, applied topically, with the 
addition of nitre, is a cure for fistula, but, when wanted for 
this purpose, it must be dried first, so as to retain none of the 
juice; though, on the other band, this juice does not at all 
impair its efficacy as an antidote to the poison of serpents. 

CHAP. 38 . THE SCANDXX : HIKE HEM KPIES. THE AOTHlilSCUM : 

TWO EEMEDIES. 

The scandix,^ too, is reckoned by the Greeks in the number 
of the wild vegetables, as we learn from Opion and Erasis- 
tratus. Boiled, it arrests® looseness of the bowels ; and the 
seed of it, administered with vinegar, immediately stops 
hiccup. It is employed topically for burns, and acts as a diure- 
tic ; a decoction of it is good, too, for affections of the stomach, 
liver, kidneys, and bladder. It is this plant that furnished 
Aristophanes with his joke® against the poet Euripides, that 
his mother used to sell not real vegetables, but only scandix. 

The anthriscum"^ would be exactly the same plant as the 
scandix, if its leaves were somewhat thinner and more odor- 
iferous. Its principal virtue is that it reinvigorates the body 
when exhausted by sexual excesses, and acts as a stimulant 
upon the enfeebled powers of old age. It arrests leucorrhcea 
in females. 

CHAP. 39 . — THE iasione; Eonja bemedies. : 

The iasione,® which is also looked upon as a wild vegetable, 
is a creeping plant, full of a milky juice ; it hears a white 

^ Sprengel identifies it with the Chaerophyllura sativum of Linnfeus, the 
scandix cerifoliura, our common chervil ; but Fee considers it to be the 
same as the Scandix pecten Veneris of Linnaeus, the Venus’ comb chervil. 
Pliny has mentioned a “scandix” also in B. xxi c. 52, but erroneously, 

Fee thinks. ’ ' ' .. 

2 It is not used for any medicinal purposes at the present day. 

® Acharn. A. ii. sc. 4 : “ Get some scandix from your mother, and give 
it me.” The same Joke also appears in the “Equites;” and A. Gellius, 

B. XV, c. 20, says that Theopompus speaks of the mother of Euripides as 
having been a greengrocer. 

* Fee identities it with the Anthriscus odoratus of Linnaeus, the culti- ' 
vated cherviL See E. xxi, c. 52. 

“ See B, xxi. c. 65, 
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flower, the name given to wMch is Tte chief 

reepmmendatioii of this plant, too, is that it acts as an aphro- 
disiac. Eaten with the food, raw, in vinegar, it promotes the 
secretion of the milk in nursing women. ^ It is salutary also 
for patients who are apprehensive of phthisis ; and, applied to 
the head of infants, it makes the hair grow, and renders the 
scalp more firm. 

CHAP. 40 . — THE CAXrCAlIS; TWELVE BEKEBIES. 

The caucalis,® too, is an edible plant. It resembles fennel in 
appearance, and has a short stem with a white flower f it is 
usually considered a good cordial.® The juice, too, of this plant 
is taken as a potion, being particularly recommended as a sto- 
machic, a diuretic, an expellent of calculi and gravel, and for the 
cure of irritations of the bladder. It has the effect, also, of 
attenuating morbid secretions® of the spleen, liver, and kidneys. 
The seed of it acts as an emmenagogue, and dispels the bilious 
secretions after child-birth : it is prescribed also, for males, in 
cases of seminal weakness. Chrysippus is of opinion that this 
plant promotes conception ; for which purpose it is taken by 
women in wine, fasting. It is employed in the form of a lini- 
ment, for wounds inflicted by marine animals of a venomous na- 
ture, at least we find it so stated by Petrichus in his poem.^® 

CHAP. 41 .— -THE Sima:: eleveh bemedies. 

Among these plants there is reckoned also the slum: it 
grows in the water, has a leaf broader than that of parsley, 
thicker, and of a more swarthy colour, bears a considerable 
quantity of seed, and has the taste of. nasturtium. It is an 
active diuretic, is very good for the kidneys and spleen, and acts 
as an emmenagogue, either eaten by itself as an aliment,^® or 

® See B. XXL c. 52. 

This is the Caucalis grandiflora of liinnseus, Fee thinks. 

» “ Medicine for the heart.'" All these statements as to its medicinal 
properties, are quite erroneous, F^e says. 

9 “Btuitas." 

10 On Antidotes for the stings of serpents. See end of B. xix. 

11 The Siam angustifoHiim has been named, but Fee prefers identifyino- 
it with^the Sium latifolium of Linnajus, water-parsley. 

12 Pee gayg that at the present day it is held in suspicion as an article 
of fo^,^and that it is said to produce madness in ruminating animals. 
He thinks it not improbable that Pliny here attributes to it some of the 
properties which in reality belong to cresses. 
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taken in the form of a decoction ; the seed of it is taken in 
wine, in doses of two drachmas. It disperses calculi in the hlad- 
der, and neutralizes the action of water which tends to their 
formation. Used in the form of an injection, it is good for dy- 
sentery, and applied topically, for the removal of freckles. It 
is applied by females, at night, for the removal of spots on the 
face, a result which it produces almost instantaneously. It 
has the eifect also of assuaging hernia, and is good for the scab 
in, horses. „ 

CHAP. 42. — THE SIimvmJM. 

The sillybum^® resembles the white chamseleon, and is a 
plant quite as prickly. In Cilicia, Syria, and Phcenrcia, the 
countries where it grows, it is not thought worth while to 
boil it, the cooking of it being so extremely troublesome, it is 
said. It is of no use whatever in medicine. 

CHAP. 43.“— THE SCOEYirOS OE LIMOHIA : FIVE EEMEMBS. 

The scolymos,^^ too, is used as an aliment^® in the East, where 
it has also the name of limonia.’’^® This is ashrub-like plant, 
which never exceeds a cubit in height, with tufted leaves and 
a black root, but sweet. Eratosthenes speaks highly of it as 
a diet used by the poor. It is said to possess diuretic proper- 
ties in a very high degree, and to heal lichens and leprous sores, 
applied with vinegar. Taken in wine it acts as an aphrodisiac, 
according to the testimony of Hesiod^'^ and Alcseus ; who have 
stated in their writings, that while it is in blossom, the song 
of the grasshopper is louder than at other times, women more 
inflamed with desire, and men less inclined to amorous inter- 
course ; and that it is by a kind of foresight on the part of 
Mature that this powerful stimulant is then in its greatest per- 
fection. The root, too, used without the pith, corrects tbe 
noisome odour of the armpits, in doses of one ounce to two 
heminae of Ealernian wine ; the mixture being boiled down to 

See B. xsvi. c. 25. Sprengel identifies it with tlie Carduus ma- 
rianns of Linnaeus. Fee inclines, however, to the belief that it is the 
Sonchua palustris of Linnaeus; the marsh sow-thistle. 

Sprengel identifies it with the Scolymus raaculatus of Linnjeus, hut 
F^e prefers the Scolymus Hispanicus of Linnaeus, the Spanish thistle. 

Bee says that the Scolymus grandiflorus is still eaten in Barbary. 

The “ meadow-plant/’ 

Works and Days, I 582. 
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one tiurd, and taken fasting after tke bath, as also after meals, a 
cjathns at a time. It is a remarkable thing, but Xenocrates 
assures us that he has ascertained it experimentalij, that these 
bad odours are carried oJff by the urine. 

CHAP. 44. THE SONCHOS; TWO TABIETIES *. MFIEEH REMEDIES. 

The sonehos/® too, is edible —at least, it was this that, accord- 
ing to Callimachus, Hecale^® set before Theseus. There are two 
kinds, the white-^® and the black they are, both of them, 
similar to the lettuce, except that they are prickly, with a stern 
a cubit in height, angular, and hollow within ; when broken, 
the stem gives out an abundance of milky juice. The white 
kind, which derives its colour from the milk it contains, is good 
for hardness of breathing, if eaten dressed with seasoning like 
the lettuce. Erasistratus says that it carries off calculi by 
the urine, and that, chewed, it is a corrective of had breath. 
The juice of it, taken warm in doses of three cyathi, with 
white wine and oil, facilitates delivery, but the patient must 
he careful to walk about immediately after drinking it: it 
is also given in broth. 

A decoction of the stalk renders the milk more abundant in 
nursing women, and improves the complexion of the infants 
suckled by them ; it is also remarkably beneficial for females 
when the milk coagulates. The juice of it is used as an injection 
for the ears, and is taken warm in doses of one cyathus^ for stran- 
gury, as also for gnawing pains of the stomach, wuth cucumber 
seed and pine nuts. It is employed topically for abscesses of 
the rectum, and is taken in drink for the stings of serpents 
and scorpions, the root also being applied to the wounds. 
The root, boiled in oil, with the rind of a pomegranate, is a 

The Sonchus oleraceus of Linnseus, the common sow-thistle, 

A poor old woman, who hospitably entertained Theseus when, on 
his expedition for the purpose of slaying the Marathonian bull Theseus 
instituted a sacrifice a,t Athens in honour of her. See Ovid, Remed. Am. 
L 747, and CalHm. Fragmi 40, 

^ The Sonchus arvensis of Linnsens, the field sow-thistle. 

The Sonchus oleraceus asper of Tinnaeus, the priokly-leafed sow- 
thistle, These plants are eaten as a salad in some countries. They pos- 
sess but little energy in a medicinal point of view, but they are cooling 
and slightly laxative. The marvels here related by Pliny, Pee says, are 
entirely fabulous. 
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remedy for diseases of the ears— -all these remedies^ howeTer, 
he it rememheredj^are derived from the white kind. 

As to the black sonchos, Cleemporus forbids it to be eaten, 
as being productive of diseases, but at the same time he ap- 
proves of the use of the white. Agathocles, however, goes so 
far as to assert that the juice of the black kind is an antidote 
for poisoning by bulls’ blood ; and, indeed, it is generally agreed 
that the black sonchos has certain refreshing properties ; for 
which reason cataplasms of it may be advantageously applied 
with polenta. Zeno recommends the root of the white kind 
for strangury* 

CHAP. 45.— THE coirnmoiT ob chohdkylla : six eemebibs. 

The condrion,®® or ehondrylla, has leaves, eaten away, as it 
were, at the edges, and similar to those of endive, a 
stalk less than a foot in length and full of a bitter juice, 
and a root resembling that of the bean, and occasionally very 
ramified. It produces, near the surface of the earth, a sort 
of mastich,®® in a tubercular form, the size of a bean; this 
mastich, it is said, employed as a pessary, promotes the men- 
strual discharge. This plant, pounded whole with the roots, 
is divided into lozenges, which are employed for the stings of 
serpents, and probably with good effect ; for field mice, it is 
said, when injured by those reptiles, are iu the habit of eating 
this plant. A decoction of it in wine arrests looseness of the 
bowels, and makes a most excellent substitute for gum, as a 
bandoline for the eye-lashes,®^ even when the hairs are most 
stubborn. Borotheus says, in his poems, that it is extremely 
good for the stomach and the digestive organs. Some persons, 
however, have been of opinion that it is unwholesome for fe- 
males, bad for the eyesight, and productive of impotence in 
the male sex. 

^*2 Sibtliorpe thinks that this is the Chondrilla ramosissima of Linnsens ; 
hut F6e identifies it with the Chondrilla juncea of Linnaeus. The Lac- 
tuca perennis has also been suggested. See B. xxi. cc. 52 and 65. 

33 In the Isle of Lemnos, at the present day, a milky juice is extracted 
from the root of the Chondrilla juncea. 

3^ To keep the hairs in their proper place.^ 
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■ CHAP. 46 . — MtrSHBOOMS : PECncrEIABlTlES OP THEIE GEOWTH. ' 

Among tliose vegetable prodnetions -whicb are eaten VE^itk 
risk, I shall, v^itli good reason, include mushrooms a very 
dainty food, it is true, but deservedly held in disesteem since 
the notorious crime committed by Agrippina, who, through 
their agency, poisoned her husband, the Emperor Claudius, 
and at the same moment, in the person of his son Nero, in- 
flicted another poisonous curse upon the whole world, herself® 
in particular. 

Some of the poisonous mushrooms are easily known, being 
of a rank, unwholesome look, light red without and livid 
within, with the clefts^^ considerably enlarged, and a pale, 
sickly margin to the head.®® These characteristics, however, 
are not presented by others of the poisonous kinds ; but being 
dry to all appearance and strongly resembling the genuine 
ones, they present white spots upon tlie head, on the surface 
of the outer coat. The earth, in fact, first produces the 
uterus®®* or receptacle for the mushroom, and then the mush- 
room within, like the yolk in the egg. Nor is this envelope 
less conducive to the nutrition of the young mushroom [than 
is the albumen of the egg to that of the chicken.] Bursting 
forth from the envelope at the moment of its first appearance, 
as it gradually increases it becomes transformed into a sub- 
stantial stalk ; it is but very rarely, too, that we find two grow- 
ing from a single foot-stalk. The generative®® principle of 
the mushroom is in the slime and the fermenting juices of the 
damp earth, or of the roots of most of the glandiferous trees. 
It appears at first in the shape of a sort of viscous foam, and 
tfien assumes a more substantial but membranous form, after 
which, as already stated, the young mushroom appears. 

In general, these plants are of a pernicious nature, and the 

2® “ Boleti/' 2® She having been put to death by him. 

“ Rimosa stria.’* 

TMs description would apply to many of the fungi known as toad- 
stools at the present day. 

2®* A true description, Fee says, of the agaric oronge, or the laseras 
mushroom. 

^ 29 The true origin of fungi has not been discovered till a compara- 
tively recent period, since the days of Linnaeus even. It is now known 
that^ they are propagated by microscopic granules which are lodged iu 
particular receptacles, or else by a dissolution and dispersion of their fila- 
mentous tissues. 
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use of them should be altogether rejected.; for if by chance 
they shottH happen to grow near a hob-nail/® a piece of ruBiy 
iron, or a hit of rotten cloth, they will immediately imbibe all 
these foreign emanations and flavours, and transform them iiit^ 
poison. Who, in fact, is able to distinguish them, except those 
who dwell in the country, or the persons*^ that are in the hahit 
of gathering them ? There are other circumstances, too, which 
render them noxious ; if they grow near the hole of a serpent,^* 
for instance, or if they should bappeu to have been breathed 
upon by one when just beginning to open ; being all the more 
disposed to imbibe the venom from their natural affinity to 
poisonous substances. 

It will therefore he as well to be on our guard during the 
season at which the serpents have not as yet retired to their 
holes for the winter. The best sign to know this by is a mul- 
titude of herbs, of trees, and of shrubs, which remain green 
from the time that these reptiles leave their holes till their re- 
turn ; indeed, the ash alone will be quite sufficient for the 
pui'pose, the leaves of it never coming out after the serpents 
have made their appearance, or beginning to fad before they 
have retired to their holes. The entire existence of the musli- 
room, from its birth to its death, is never more than seven 
days.^® 

CHAP. 47. (23.) — rairoi; sims by which the vehomotfs xmm 

MAY BE BECOGXIZED : HINE BBMEBIES. 

Tungi are of a more humid nature than the last, and are di- 
vided into numerous kinds, all of which are derived solely from 
the pituitous humours of trees. The safest are those, the 

30 “ Clavus caligaris.” A nail of a caliga, or military boot. See B. 
Tii. c. 44, and B. ix. c. S3. 

The peasants, says, who are in the habit of gathering them, may 
prohahly he better trusted than the most learned authors that have written 
on the subject. He thinks it the best plan, however, to avoid all risks, 
by confining ourselves to the use of the common field mushroom, the morel, 
and one or two other well-known kinds. 

■ A prejudice entirely without foundation, Fee remarks. 

33 Fee says that from this it is evident that Hiny understands only the 
stalk mushrooms under the name of “ holeti the fungi which adhere to 
trees living more years, many of them, than Pliny mentions days. 

3^ “ Ex pituita.” F4e thinks that under the name of ** MetV^ Pliny 
means exclusively agarics or mushrooms of the division Amanites, which 
contains both the best and the most noxious kinds— the oronge for in- 
stance, and the false oronge. 
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fiesK of wHch is red/® the colour being more pronounced than 
that of the mnshroom. The next best are the white ones, the 
stems of which have a head very similar to the apex®’’’ worn by 
the Flamens; and a third kind are the suilli,®® very convex 
niently adapted for poisoning. Indeed, it is but very recently 
that they have carried ojT whole families, and all the guests at 
a banquet i Annmus Serenus,®^ for instance, the prefect of !Fero's 
guard, together with all the tribunes and centurions. What 
great pleasure, then, can there be in partaking of a dish of so 
doubtful a character as this ? Some persons have classified 
these fungi according to the trees to which they are indebted 
for their formation, the fig, for instance, the fennehgiant, and 
the gummiferous trees ; those belonging to the beech, the robur, 
and the cypress, not being edible, as already mentioned/^ But 
who is there to give us a guarantee when they come to market, 
that these distinctions have been observed ? 

All the poisonous fungi are of a livid colour ; and the degree 
of similarity borne by the sap of the tree itself to that of the 
fig will afibrd an additional indication whether they are venom- 
ous or not. We have already mentioned various remedies 
for the poison of fungi, and shall have occasion to make mention 
of others ; but in the mean time, it will be as well to observe 
that they themselves also have some medicinal^® uses. Glaucias 

Tlie Agaricus campestris of Lhniseus, Fee tbinks, oiir common field 
mnsbi’oom, or, possibly, tlie Agariciis deliciosus of Linneeus. 

3® The Agaricus procerus of Schcefer, probably, the tali columelle, F^e 
thinks. 

A cap worn by the Flamen; or cbief-pnest, of a somewhat conical 
shape ; very sinnlar in form to the Russian helmet of the present day. 

“Swine mnshrooms.’* Fee suggests that this may be the Boletus 
edulis of Bulliard. 

A valued friend of the philosopher Seneca, as we learn from Tacitus, 
and Seneca’s Epistles, Ep. 63. 

^0 See Martial’s Epigrams, B. i. Ep. 21. 

In B, xvi. c. 11. In that passage, however, the pine is mentioned, 
and not the beech. 

**2 In B. XX. c. 13, et pmmn. 

*3 says that the fungi are hut little used in modern medicine : the 
white bolet, he says, or larch bolet, is sometimes employed as a purgative, 
and some Grerman writers have spoken in praise of the Boletus suaveolens 
of Bulliard. as a remedy for pulmonary phthisis. The agaric known as 
amadue, or German tinder, is also employed in surgery. F4e remarks that 
all that Fliny says as to the medicinal properties of mushrooms and fungi 
k more or less hazardous. 
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is .of opiiiioa tliat miisliroorns are good for the, stomach. The 
suilli are dried and strung upon a rush, as we see done with those 
brought from Bithynia, They are employed as a remedy for 
the fluxes known as rheumatismi/’'^^ and for excrescences of 
the fundament, which they diminish and gradually consume. 
They are used, also, for freckles and spots on women’s faces. 
A wash, too, is made of them, as is done with iead,^® for mala- 
dies of the eyes. Steeped in water, they are applied topically 
to foul ulcers, eruptions of the head, and bites inflicted by 
dog.s.' ' 

I would here also give some general directions for the cook- 
ing of mushrooms, as this is the only article of food that the 
voluptuaries of the present day are in the habit of dressing 
with their own hands, and so feeding upon it in anticipation, 
being provided with amber-handled^® knives and silver plates 
and dishes for the purpose. Those fungi may be looked upon 
as bad which heconie hard in cooking ; while those, on the other 
hand, ai'e comparatively innoxious, w'hich admit of being tho- 
roughly boiled, with the addition of some nitre. They will 
be all the safer if they are boiled with some meat or the stalks 
of pears : it is a very good plan, too, to eat pears directly after 
them. Yinegar, too, being of a nature diametrically opposed 
to them, neutralizes their dangerous qualities. 

CHAP. 48. — SILPHIUM: SEVEX BEMEDIES. 

All these productions owe their origin to rain,^® and by rain 
is siiphium produced. It originally came IVom Cj^rence, as 
already^® stated : at the present day, it is mostly imported from 
Syria, the produce of which country, though better than that 
of Media, is inferior to the Parthian kind. As already ob- 
served,®*^ the siiphium of Cyrerim no longer exists. It is of 
considerable use in medicine, the leaves of it being employed 
to purge the uterus, and as an expellent of the dead fcetus ; 
for which purposes a decoction of them is made in white 

Eheums, or catarrhs. See B. xxxiv. c. 50. 

‘t Siiciiiig This may possibly mean “ knives of amber 

and it is not improbable that the use of amber may have been thought a 
means of detecting the poisonous qualities of fungi. 

This, as Fee remarks, is the case. All kinds of fungi, too, it is said, 
may he eaten with impunity, if first boiled in salt water. 

In reality, rain only facilitates their developement. 

In B. xix. c. 15. ^ In B. xix. c. 15. 
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I aromatic wine, and taken in doses of one acetabulum, imme- 

diately after the bath. The root of it is good for irritations of 
I the trachea^ and is employed topically for extravasated blood ; 

« ; . but, used as an aliment, it is difficult of digestion, being pro- 

I ^ ductive of datulency and eructations : it is injurious, ffiso, to 

. ^ . the urinary secretions. Combined with wine and oil, it is ex- 

tremely good for bruises, and, with wax, for the cure of scro- 
'/ fulous sores. Eepeated fumigations with the root cause ex- 

^ f . crescences of the anus to subside. 

J'" CHAP. 49. — LASEK: rHlI|TT-XrXE UEMEniES. 



Laser, a juice which distils from silphium, as we have al- 
ready stated, and reckoned among the most precious gifts 
presented to us by ISTature, is made use of in numerous medi- 
cinal preparations. Employed by itself, it warms and revives 
persons benumbed with cold, and, taken in drink, it alleviates 
affections of the sinews. It is given to females in wine, and 
is used with soft wool as a pessary to promote the menstrual 
discharge. Mixed with wax, it extracts corns on the feet, 
after they have been first loosened with the knife : a piece of 
it, the size of a chick-pea, melted in water, acts as a diuretic. 
Andreas assures us that, taken in considerable doses even, it is 
never productive of fiatulency, and that it greatly promotes 
the digestion, both in aged people and females; he says, too, 
that it is better used in winter than in summer, and that even 
then, it is best suited for those whose beverage is water: but 
due care must be taken that there is no internal ulceration. 
Taken with the food, it is very refreshing for patients just re- 
covering from an illness; indeed, if it is used at the proper 
time, it has all the virtues of a desiccatory,^^ though it is more 
wholesome for persons who are in the habit of using it than 
for those who do not ordinarily employ it 

As to external maladies, the undoubted virtues of this medi- 
cament are universally acknowledged : taken in drink, it has 

S' In B. xix, c. 15. Asafcetida, Fee says, if it bears any relation to the 
laser of the ancients, had tiE very recently the reputation of bein^ an era- 
menagogue, a hydragogne, a vermifuge, and a purgative. Applied topi- 
cally, too, it is emollient, and is used for the cure of corns and tumours. 
Whatever Laser may have been, there is little doubt that much that is here 
stated by Pliny is either fabulous or erroneous. 

62 <<Cautermm,” 
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tiie e:ffect^ also, of iieiitralizing the venom of serpents and of 
poisoned weapons, and, applied with water, it is in general use 
for the cure of wounds. In combination with oil, it is only 
used as a liniment for the stings of scorpions, and with barleY- 
meal or dritMl iigs, for the cure of ulcers that have not come to 
a head. It is applied topically, also, to carbuncles, with rue 
or honey, or else by itseit^ with some viscous substance to 
make it adhere; for the bites of dogs, also, it is similarly em- 
ployed. A decoction of it in vinegar, with pomegranate rind, 
is used for excrescences^ of the fundament, and, mixed with 
nitre, for the corns commonly known as “ morticinif In 
cases of alopecy which have been first treated with nitre, it 
makes the hair grow again, applied with wine and safiron, or 
else pepper or mouse-dung and vinegar. For chilblains, .fo- 
mentations are made of it wdtii wine, or liniments with oil; 
as also for callosities and indurations. For corns on the feet, 
if pared first, it is particularly useful, as also as a preservative 
against the effects of bad water, and of unhealthy climates or 
weather. It is prescribed for cough, too, affections of the 
uvula, jaundice of long standing, drops}", and hoarseness, having 
the effect of instantly clearing the throat and restoring the 
voice. Diluted in oxy crate, and applied with a sponge, it 
assuages the pains in gout. 

It is given also in broth ^ to patients suffering from pleurisy, 
when about to take wine ; and it is prescribed' for convulsions 
and opisthotony, in pills about as large as a chick-pea, coated 
with wax. For quinsy, it is used as a gargle, and to patient.s 
troubled with asthma or inveterate cough, it is given with 
leeks in vinegar ; it is prescribed, also, with vinegar, after 
drinking butter-milk,®® It is recommended with wine for con- 
sumptive affections of the viscera and epilepsy, and witli hy- 
dromel for paralysis of the tongue ; with a decoction of iioney, 
it forms a liniment for sciatica and lumbago. 

For my own part, I should not recommend,®^ what some 
authors advise, to insert a pill of laser, covered with wax, in 
a hollow tooth, for tooth-ache ; being warned to the contrary 

Wbat Pliny here says of Laser, Bioscorides, B. iii, c. 94, says of tbe 
root of Silphium. “Bead” corns. 

Or pottege— “ In sorhitione.” 

Probably to prevent it turning sour on tbe stoniacb. 

Dioseorides, however, gives this advice, B. iii. c. 94. 

, YOL. IT. P P , 
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bj a remarkable case of a maiij who, after doing so, threw 
himself headlong from the top of a house. Besides, it is a 
well-known fact, that if it is rubbed on the muzzle of a bull, it 
irritates him to an extraordinary degree ; and that if it is mixed 
with wine, it will cause serpents to burst— -those reptiles bemg 
extremely fond of wine. In addition to this, I shouM not 
advise any one to rub the gums with Attic honey, although 
that practice is recommended by some. _ 

It would be an endless task to enumerate all the uses to 
which laser is put, in combination with other substances ; and 
the more so, as it is only our object to treat of simple reme- 
dies, it being these in which Nature displays her resources. 
In the compound remedies, too, we often find our judgment 
deceived, and quite at fault, froin our comparative inattention 
to the sympathy or antipathy which naturally exists between 
the ingredients employed — on this subject, how’^evei, we shall 

have to enlarge on a future occasion.®® 


50. (24.)— piiopoms : rivn REMEDIES. 

Honey would be held in no less esteem than laser, were it 
not for the fact that nearly every country produces it.®® Laser 
is the production of Nature herself ; but, tor the formation of 
honey, she has created an insect, as already desciibed. 
The uses to which honey is put are quite innumerable, if we 
only consider the vast number of compositions in which it 
forms an ingredient. First of all, there is the propolis,®^ 
which we find in the hives, as already®''* mentioned. Ihis 
substance has the property of extracting stings and all foreign 
bodies from the fiesh, dispersing tumours, ripening indurations, 
allaying pains of the sinews, and cicatrizing ulceis of the most 

obstinate nature. , 

As to honey itself, it is of so peculiar a nature, ttiat it pre- 
vents putrefaction®'® from supervening, by reason of its sweet- 

ss In c. 56 of this Book. ^ x 

59 It is this, ill fact, combined with its utility, that ought to cause it to 

he so highly esteemed. 

60 ln%. xi. c. 4, et seq, ^ ^ ®* Bee-hwad, or hee-glue. ^ 

6- 111 B. xi. c. 6. It is a vegetable suhstauce, I ee says, not eiaborated 
hj the bees. It is still employed in medicine, he says, for resolutive 

fumis^atious. „ i i • 

' xiie Babylonians employed it iov the purpose of emUuimmg. 
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ness solely, and Eot any inherent acridity, its natural proper- 
ties being altogether different from those of salt. It is 
employed with the greatest success for affections®^ of the throat 
and tonsils, for quinsy and all ailments of the mouth, as also 
in fever, when the tongue is parched. Decoctions of it are 
used also for peripneumony and pleurisy, for wounds indicted 
by serpents, and for tbe poison of fungi. Dor paralysis, it is 
prescribed in honied wine, though that liquor also has its own 
peculiar virtues. Honey is used with rose-oil, as an injection 
for the ears ; it has the effect also of exterminating nits and 
foul vermin of the head. It is the best plan always to skim 
it before using it. 

Still, however, honey has a tendency to inflate®® the stomach ; 
it increases the bilious secretions also, produces qualmishness, 
and, according to some, if employed by itself, is injurious®® to 
the sight : though, on the other hand, there are persons who 
recommend ulcerations at the corners of the eyes to be touched 
with honey. 

As to the elementary principles of honey, the different 
varieties of it, the countries where it is found, and its charac- 
teristic features, we have enlarged upon them on previous 
occasions : first, ®^ when treating of the nature of bees, and 
secondly, when speaking®® of that of flowers ; the plan of this 
work compelling us to separate subjects which ought properly 
to be united, if we would arrive at a thorough knowledge of 
the operations of Hature. 

CHAP. 51.— -THE TAEIOTTS IHELUEHCES OF DIPFEKEHT AEIMEXTS 
VFON THE niSPOSITIOH. 

While speaking of the uses of honey, we ought also to treat 
of the properties of hydromel.®® There are two kinds of by- 
dromel, one of which is prepared at the moment, and taken 
while fresh, the other being kept to ripen. The first, 

It is of an emollient nature, and is preferred to sugar for sweetening 
liquids, in a multitude of instances. 

Tee denies tins ; but there is no doubt that honey has this tendency 
with some persons. 

Fee says that this is not the case. 

In B. xi. c. 13. In B. xxi. c. 44. 

‘‘ Aqua mulsa.’* See B. xiy, c. 20, where it is described as Hydro- 
meli, or folicraton. 

Fee says that this must have been a wholesome beverage, but that it 
'■ : F F 2 
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wliich. is made of skimmed honej^, is an extremely -wliole- 
some beverage for invalids wlio take nothing but a light dietj 
such as strained alica for instance : it reinvigorates the body, 
is soothing to the mouth and stomach, and by its refreshing 
properties allays feverish heats. I find it stated,’^ too, by 
some authors, that to relax the bowels it should be taken cold, 
and that it is particularly well-suited for persons of a chilly 
, temperament, or of a weak and pusillanimous'^^ constitution, 
such as the Greeks, for instance, call micropsychi.’^’ 

For there is a theory, remarkable for its extreme ingenuity, 
first •established by Plato, according to which the primary atoms 
of bodies, as they happen to be smooth or rough, angular or 
round, are more or less adapted to. the various temperaments 
of individuals : and hence it is, that the same substances are 
not universally sweet or bitter to all. So, when affected with 
lassitude or thirst, we are more prone to anger than at other 
times.^^ These asperities, however, of the disposition, or ratlier 
I should say of the mind,’^® are capable of being modified by 
the sweeter beverages ; as they tend to lubricate the passages 
for the reS|)iration, and to mollify the channels, the work of 
inhalation and exhalation being thereby unimpeded by any 
rigidities. Every person must be sensible of this experiment- 
ally, in his own case: there is no one in whom anger, afflic- 
ti, on, sadness, and all the emotions of the mind may not, in 
some degree, he modified by diet. It will therefore be worth 
our wdiile to observe what aliments they are 'which exercise a 
physical effect, not only upon the body, hut the disposition 
as well. 

CHAP. 52. — HYPROMEL : EIGBTEEX EEMEniES. 

Ilydromel is recommended, too, as very good for a cough : 

would cease to be so after undergoing fermentation. In the description 
of its uses tliere arenome errors, h'ee says, combined with some rational 
observations. 

See B. xviii. c. 29; also c. 61 of this Book. 

This seems to be the meaning of “prseparci” here, tiiongh it gene- 
■ rally signifies niggardly,” or sordid.” 

Fee combats this theory at considerable length; but there can. be 
little doubt that the same substance has not the same taste to all indi- 
„ yiduals. ■' 

Seneca makes a similar observation, De Irk, B. iii. c. 10. 

^ Animi seu potius animm,” 
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taken warm, it promotes vomiting. With the addition of oil 
it counteracts the poison of white lead ;^® of henbane, ako, 
and of the halicaeabum, as akeady stated,'^ if taken in milk, 
asses^ milk in particular. It is used as an injection for dis- 
eases of the ears, and in cases of hstula of the generative 
organs. With crumb of bread it is applied as a poultice to 
t he uterus, as also to tumours suddenly formed, sprains, and 
all affections wliicli require soothing applications. The more 
recent writers have condemned the use of fermented hydro- 
mel, as being not so harmless as water, and less strengthening 
than wine. After it has been kept a considerable time, it 
becomes transformed into a \vine,’® which, it Is universally 
agreed, is extremely prejudicial to the stomach, and injurious 
to the nerves.’’'® 


CHAP. 53.— HOHIED WINE : SIX EEMEDIES. 

As to honied®® wine, that is always the best which has been 
made with old wine : honey, too, incorporates with it veiy 
readily, which is never the case with sweet®^ wine. When 
made with astringent wine, it does not clog the stomach, nor 
has it that effect when the honey has been boiled : in fliis last 
case, too, it causes less flatulency, an inconvenience geneniliy 
incidental to tliis beverage. It acts as a stimulant also upon 
a failing appetite ; taken cold it relaxes the bowels, but used 
warm it acts astringently, in most cases, at least. It has a 
tendency also to make flesh. Many persons have attained an 
extreme old age, by taking bread soaked in honied wine, and 
no other diet — the famous instance of Pollio llomiiiiis, for ex- 
ample. This man was more than one hundred years old when 
the late Emperor Augustus, who was then his host,®''^ asked 

"*5 It, is the oil, Fee says, and not the hydronicl, that combats the effects 
of the white lead, a stxbcarhoiiate ofiead. 

In B. xxi. c. 105. Mead, or methegiin. 

This is, perhaps, the meaning of nervis" here, but it is very doubt- 
ful See NoteMnp. 77ofYol. III. 

, ‘‘ Mulsum," 

Dulci.” F4e thinks, but erroneously, that by this word he means 
*‘must,” er grape-juice, and combats the assertion. Honied wine, he 
says, is used at the present day (in France, of course,) as a popular cure 
for recent wounds and inveterate ulcers. As a beverage, it was very highly 
esteemed by the ancients. See B. vii. c. 54, 

“ Ilospes.’’’ It may possibly mean his guest,” but the other is 
' more probxible. 
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iiim by what means in particular he bad retained such remark- 
able vigour of mind and body. — ‘/Honied wine within, oil 
with out/ was his answer. According to Yarro, the jaun- 
dice has the name of ‘‘ royal disease given to it, because its 
cure is effected with honied wine.®® 

CHAP. 54. — MELITITES : THREE REMEDIES. 

Ve have already described how melitites®® is prepared, of 
must and honey, when speaking on the subject of wines. It 
is, I think, some ages, however, since this kind of beverage 
was made, so extremely productive as it was found to he of 
flatulency. It used, however, to he given in fever, to relieve 
inveterate costiveness of the bowels, as also for gout and affec- 
tions of the sinews. It was prescribed also for females who 
were not in the habit of taking wine. 

CHAP. 55.— wax:' eight remedies. 

To an account of honey, that of wax is naturally appended, 
of the origin, qualities, and different kinds of which, we have 
previously made mention®’ on the appropriate occasions. 
Every kind of wax is emollient and warming, and tends to 
the formation of new flesh ; fresh wax is, however, the best. 
It is given in broth to persons troubled with dysentery, and 
the combs themselves ^re sometimes used in a pottage made of 
parched alica. Wax counteracts the bad effects®® of milk; 
and ten pills of wax, the size of a grain of millet, will pre- 
vent milk from coagulating in the stomach. Eor swellings in 
the groin, it is found beneficial to apply a plaster of white wax 
to the pubes. 

83 «Intus mulso, foris oleo.'' The people^ of Corsica were famous for 
being long-lived, which was attributed to their extensive use of honey. 

^ “ Hegins morbus.” 

88 Honied wine being considered so noble a beverage, Celsus says, that 
“during its cure, the patient must be kept to his chamber, and the mind 
must be kept cheerful, with gaiety and pastimes, for which reason it is 
called the ‘ royal disease,' B. iii. c. 24. In the text Bliny calls it “ arqua- 
torum morbus,” the “ disease of the bow-like,” if we may be allowed the 
term. The origin of this term, according to Scribonius Largus, is the word 
“ arcus,” the rainbow, from a fancied resemblance of the colour of the 
skin, when affected with jaundice, to the green tints of the rainbow. 

^ In B. xiv. c. 11. 87 In h xi, c, 8, and B. xxi. c, 49. 

88 When it curdles on the stomach. 
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CHAP. 56 .— -PEMAliKS IN DISPA3UGEHENT OF MEDICINAL 
COAIPOSmONS. 

As to tlie different uses to whicli wax is applied, in comH- 
nation with other substances in medicine, we could no more 
make an enumeration of them than we could of all the other 
ingredients which form part of our medicinal compositions. 
These preparations, as we have already**^ observed, are the re- 
sults of human invention. Cerates, poultices,®'^* plasters, eye- 
salves, antidotes, — none of these have been formed bj’ I^ature, 
that parent and divine framer of the universe ; they are merely 
the inventions of the laboratory, or rather, to say the truth, 
of human avarice.^ The works of ISTature are brought into 
existence complete and perfect in every respect, her ingre- 
dients being but few in number, selected as they are ironi a 
due appreciation of cause and effect, and not from mere guess- 
work ; thus, for instance, if a dry substance is wanted to as- 
sume a liquefied form, a liquid, of course, must be employed as 
a vehicle, while liquids, on the other hand, must be united with 
a dry substance to render them consistent. But as for man, 
when he pretends, with balance in^^hand, to unite and com- 
bine the various elementary substances, he employs himself 
not merely upon guesswork, but proves himself guilty of down- 
right impudence. 

It is not my intention to touch upon the medicaments af- 
forded by the drugs of India, or Arabia and other foreign 
climates : I have no liking for drugs that come from so great a 
distance ;®- they are not produced for us, no, nor yet for the 
natives of those countries, or else they would not be so ready 
to sell them to us. Let people buy them if they please, as 
ingredients in perfumes, unguents, and other appliances of 
luxury ; let them buy them as adjuncts to their superstitions 
even, if incense and eostus we must have to propitiate the 
gods ; but as to health, we can enjoy that blessing without 

In c. 49 of this Book. “ Malagmata.” 

* Fee, at some length, and with considerable justice, combats this 
assertion ; though at the same time he remarks that Pliny is right in call- 
ing tlie attention of the medical world to the use of simple substances. 

sJt Scripulatim ” — “ By scruples.*^ 

He forgets that many of them cmild only be produced by the agency 
of an Eastern sun. 
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tiieir assistance, as we can easilj^ prove— the greater reason 
then has Inxur}^ to blush at its excesses. 


CHAP. 67. REMEDIES DEEIVEP PROM CRAm. SILIGO : OXE RE- 

MEDY. WHEAT : ONE REAIEDY. CHAEF *. , TWO liEMEDIES. , SPELT : 

. ONE. REMEDY. -BEAN : ONE REMEDY. ODYKA, OR ARINCA : TWO: 


■■ REM.BDIES. 

Having now'- described the remedies derived from dowers, both 
those which enter into the composition of garlands, and the 
ordinary garden ones, as well as from the vegetable productions, 
how could we possibly omit those which are derived from the 
cereals ? 

(25.) It wrill he only proper then, to make some mention of 
these as wmli. In the first place, however, let us remark that 
it is a fact universally acknowledged, that it is the most intel- 
ligent of the animated beings that derive their subsistence 
from grain. The grain of siligo'^^ highly roasted and pounded 
in Aminean^'Mvine, applied to the eyes, heals cleduxions of 
those organs;®^ and, the grain of -wriieat, parched on a plate of 
iron, is an instantaneous remedy for frost-bite in various parts 
of the body, Wheat-meal, boiled in vinegar, is good for con- 
tractions of the sinews, and bran, mixed with rose-oil, dried 
figs, and rayxa^^ plums boiled down together, forms an excei- 
ient gargle^^ for the tonsillary glands and throat. 

Sextus Pomponius, who had a son prsetor, and wdio was 
liimself the first citizen of Hearer Spain, was on one occasion 
attacked with gout, while superintending the winnowing in 
his granaries ; upon wdiich, lie immediately thrust his legs, 
to above the knees, in a heap of wheat. He found himself re- 
lieved, the swelling in the legs subsided in a most surprising 
degree, and from that time he always employed this remedy: 
indeed, the action of grain in masses is so extremely powerful 
as to cause the entire evaporation of the liquor in a cask. Men of 
rxperiemee in these matters recommend warm chaff of wheat 
barley, as an application for hernia, and fomentations wdth 

9-’ See B. xviii. c. 20. See B. xiv. c. 5. 

^5 says that it can. have no saeh effect. 

The bran of wheat, Fee says, is of a soothing nature, and that of 
Lghtly astringent. 

Jl XV. e. 12, and B. xvh. c. 14. 

ss The only truth in this statement, Fee says, is, that wheat bran makes 
a good gargle. 
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tlie water in wliicli it has been boiled. In the grain 
known®'** as spelt, there is a small worm found, similar in ap- 
pearance to the teredo if this is put with wax into the hol- 
low of carious teeth, they will come out, it is said, or, indeed, 
if the teeth are oiiljr rubbed with it. Another name given 
to olyra, as already^* mentioned, is ^^arinea:’’ with a decoc- 
tibfl of it a medicainent is made, known in Egypt as atliera/’ 
and extremely good lor infants. Eor adult persons it is em- 
ployed in the form of a liniment. 

CHAP. , 5 8 . ‘“'THE VAKIOHS KIXDS OF MEAL:' TWU5XTT-EIGHT 
liEMEDIES. 

Baiiey^-meal, raw or boiled, disperses, softens, or ripens ga- 
tlierings and inflammatory tumours ; and for other purposes 
a decoction of it is made in hydromel, or with dried figs. If 
required for pains in the liver, it must be boiled with oxycrate 
in wine. When it is a matter of doubt whether an abscess 
should be made to suppurate or be dispersed, it is a better 
plan to boil the meal in vinegar, or lees of vinegar, or else 
with a decoction of quinces or pears. Eor the bite of the 
millepede,*^ it is emplo3"ed with honey, and for the stings of 
serpents, and to prevent suppurations, wdth vinegar. To pro- 
mote suppuration, it should be used with oxycrate, with tlie 
additidii of Gallic resin. Eor gatherings, also, that have come 
to a head, and ulcers of long standing, it must be emploj^ed 
in combination with resin, and for indurations, wdth pigeons^ 
dung, dried flgs, or ashes. Eor inflammation of the tendons, 
or of the intestines and sides, or for pains in the male organs and 
denudations of the hones, it is used with poppies, or melilote ; 
and for scrofulous sores, it is used with pitch and oil, mixed 
with the urine of a jmuth who has not reached the years of pu- 
bei%. It is eraploj^ed also with fenugreek for tumours of 
the thoracic organs, and in fevers, with honey, or stale grease. 

For suppurations, however, •wheat-mealis muchmoresooth- 

See B. xviii, e. 19. 

See B. xvi. c. 80. Tliis insect, ov weevil, Fee says, is th^ Calandra 
graiiaria. It strongly resembles the worm or maggot found in nuts. It 
cun be of no efficacy whatever for the removal of carious teeth. 

In B. xviii. c. 20. ^ See B. xviii. c. 13. 

J ^ Or multipede. these purposes, as F5e says, it is of no use 

whatever.. . , ■ 
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ing it is applied topically also for aifections of tlie sinews^ 
mixed witli the juice of henbane, and for tbe cure of freckles, 
with vinegar and honey. The meal of xea,® from which, as 
already® stated, analica is made, appears to be more efficacious 
than that of barley even ; but that of the three month’^ kind 
is the most emollient. It is applied warm, in red wine, to 
the stings of scorpions, as also for affections of the trachea, 
and spitting of blood; for coughs, it is employed in combina- 
tion with goat suet or butter. 

The meal of fenugreek,® however, is the most soothing of 
them all : boiled with wine and nitre, it heids running ulcers, 
eruptions on the body, and diseases of the feet and mamillse. 
The meal of sera® is more detergent than the other kinds, for 
inveterate ulcers and gangrenes: in combination with rad- 
ishes, salt, and vinegar, it heals lichens, and with virgin sul- 
phur, leprosy: for head-ache, it is applied to the forehead 
with goose-grease. Boiled in wine, with pigeons’ dung and 
linseed, it ripens inflamed tumours and scrofulous sores. 


CHAP. 59. ^POLBOTA : BIGHT BEMEDIES. 

Of the various kinds of polenta we have already treated 
sufficiently^® at length, when speaking of the places where it 
is made. It differs from barley meal, in being parched, a pro- 
cess which renders it more wholesome for the stomach. It 
arrests looseness of the bowels, and heals inflammator}’’ erup- 
tions ; and it is employed as a liniment for the eyes, and for 
head-ache, comhined with mint or some other refreshing herb. 
It is used in a similai; manner also for chilblains and wounds 
inflicted by serpents ; and with wine, for burns. It has the 
effect also of checking pustular eruptions. 


CHAP. 60.-— PINE PLOtTE : PIVE llEMKBIES. PULS : ONE BEMEDY. 
MEAL USED POR PASTING PAPYRUS I ONE EEMEDY. 


The fiour*^ of bolted meal, kneaded into a paste, has the 

^ It is no better, Fee says, than rye or barley-Tnoab 
5 See B. xviii. cc. 19, 29. A in B. xviii. c. 29. 

“ Trimestris.” See B. XTiii. c. 12. 

® F6e remarks, that this meal is still valued for its matnrative pro- 
perties. ® Hair-grass, probably, or darnel. See B. xviii. c. M. 

In B. xviii. c. 14. Injections of meal are still employed, F4e says, 
for diarrlicea. 

The four of the grain called far,” Fee thinks. Se(^ B. xvhL c, 10. 
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property of drawing^^ out the liumoiirs of the "body : hence it 
is applied to bruises gorged with blood, to extract the corrupt 
matter, eyen to soaking the bandages^® employed: used with 
boiled must, it is still more efficacious. It is used as an ap- 
plication also for callosities of the feet and corns ; boiled with 
old oil and pitch, and applied as hot as possible, it cures con- 
dyiomata and all other maladies of the fundament in a most 
surprising manner. Puls^^ is a very feeding diet. The meah* 
used for pasting the sheets of papyrus is given warm to pa- 
tients for spitting of blood, and is found to be an effectual 
cure. 

CHAP. 61 .-— alica: six eemebies. 

Alica is quite a Homan invention, and not a very ancient 
one : for otherwise^® the Greeks .would never have written in 
such liigh terms of the praises of ptisan in preference. I do 
not think that it was yet in use in the days of Pompeius 
Magnus, a circumstance which will explain why hardly any 
mention has been made of it in the works of the school of 
Asclepiades. That it is a most excellent preparation no one 
can have a doubt, whether it is used strained in hydromel, or 
whether it is boiled and taken in the form of broth or puls. To 
arrest flux of the bowels, it is flxst parched and then boiled 
with honeycomb, as already mentioned but it is more par- 
ticularly useful when there is a tendency to phthisis after a 
long illness, the proper proportions being three cyathi of it to 
one sextarius of water. This mixture is boiled till all the 
water has gone off by evaporation, after which one sextarius 
of sheep’ or goats’ milk is added : it is then taken by the 
patient daily, and after a time some honey is added. By this 
kind of nutriment a deep decline may be cured. 

This statement is probably founded upon the notion that corn has 
the property of attracting liquids, even when enclosed in vessels, 

A ;paste of this kind, if applied to a recent -wound, would have the 
effect of preventing cicatrization, and giving free access to the flow of 
blood. See JB. xviii. c. 19. 

^5 Or «£ See B. xiii. c. 26. 

Fee remarks, that the Greeks tcere acquainted with alica, to which 
they gave the name of *, indeed, Galen expressly states that it was 

W'ell known in the days of Hippocrates, who says that it is more nourish- 
ing than ptisan, Festus says that alica is so called, “ quod alit,” because 
it nourishes the body. — See B. xviii, c. 29. 

In c, 0 5 of this Book. 
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CHAP. ■ 62.— MILLET : SIX BEMEHIES. 

Millet^® arrests looseness of the bowels and dispels gripings 
of the stomach, for which purposes it is first parched, i'or 
pains in the sinews, and of various other descriptiouvS, it is 
applied hot, in a bag, to the part affected. Indeed, there is 
no better topical application known, as it is extremely light 
and emollient, and retains heat for a very long time : hence it 
is that it is so nnich employed in all those cases in which the 
application of heat is necessary. The meal of it, mixed with 
tar, is a 2 >plied to wounds inflicted by serpents and millepedes. 

CHAP. 63. — panic: potni eembdies. 

Diodes, the physician, has given to panic^^ the name of 

honey of corn.’’^® It has the same properties as millet, and, 
taken in wine, it is good for dysentery. In a similar mannf^r, 
too, it is applied to such parts of the body as require to be 
treated with heat. Boiled in goats’-milk, and taken twice 
a-day, it arrests looseness of the bowels ; and, used in a similar 
manner, it is very good for gripings of the stomach. 

CHAP, 64. SESAME I SEVEN IlEMEBIES. SESAMOIDES : THEBE 

EEMEDIES. ANTICYEICUM : TEHEE ItEMEDIES. 

KSesame,-^ pounded and taken in wine, arrests vomiting : it 
is applied also topically to inflammations of the ears, and burns. 
It has admilar effect even wdiiie in the blade; and in that 
state, a decoction of it in wine is used as a liniment for the 
eyes. As an aliment it is injurious to tlie stomach, and im- 
parts a bad odour to the breath. It is an antidote to the bite 
of the spotted Ibard, and heals the caneerotis sore known as 
“ cacoethes.”^® The oil made from it, as already^® mentioned, is 
good for the ears. 

Sesamo'ides^* owes its name to its resemblance to sesame ; 

See B. xviii, c. 24, 

See B xviii. c. 2«5, 20 “ Mol fnigiim/' 

21 See B, xviii. c. 22. It is still used in medicine in Egypt, and «s a 
cosmetic. 

22 Or “ bad habit/' 

0^3 In B. XV. c. 7 . See also B. xxiii. c. 49, Pee tliinks it not unlikely 
that oil of sesame might have this effect. The people of Egypt still look 
tipon this grain as an antophthalmic, but, as Pee says, without any good 
reason. 

“ Like sesame.” 
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the grain^® of it, liowever, is bitter, and tbe leaf more dimi- 
jiiitive : it is found growing in sandy soils. Taken in water, 
it carries off bile, and, with the seed, a liniment is made for 
erysipelas : it disperses inflamed swellings also. Besides this, 
there is another^® sesamoides, which grows at Anticyra, and, 
for that reason, is known by some as anticyrieon.*’ In 
other respects, it is similar to the plant erigeron, of which we 
shall have to speak®"^ on a future occasion,* but the seed of it 
is like that of sesame. It is given in sweet wine as an eva- 
enant, in doses of a pinch in three Angers, mixed with an 
obolus and a half of white hellebore ; this preparation being 
enipioyed principally as a purgative, in cases of insanity, me- 
lancholy, epilepsy, and gout. Taken alone, in doses of one 
drachma, it purges by stool. 

CHAP. 65.— BAKLET : mirE REMEDIES. MOHSE-BAliXEY, BY DHE 
OBKEKS CALLED PHCENICE : ONE REMEDY. 

The 'whitest barley is the best. Boiled^® in rain-wmter, the 
pulp of it is divided into lozenges, 'which are used iii mjec- 
tions for ulcerations of the intestines and tlie uterus. The 
ashes of barley are applied to burns, to bones denuded of the 
flesh, to purulent eruptions, and to the bite of the shrew- 
mouse : sprinkled with salt and honey they impart whiteness 
to the teeth, and sweetness to the breath. It is alleged that 
persons who are in the habit of eating barley-bread are never 
troubled with gout in the feet they say, too, that if a person 
takes nine grains of barley, and traces three times round a 
boil, with each of them in the left hand, and then throws 
them all into the fire, he will experience an immediate cure. 
There is another plant, too, known as “phoenice*’ by the 

25 Sprengel lias identified this plant, the ‘^ smaller’* Sesamoides ofDios- 
corides, with the Astragalus sesanieus of Linnteus, or else with the Reseda 
canesceus. Other naturalists have mentioned the Catananehe caerulea of 
Linnaeus, the Passerina hirsuta of LinnaBUS, and the Passerina polygaljs- 
ofolia of Lapeyrouse. Fee is of' opinion that it has not been identified. 

2*5 Altogether a difiTerent plant ; Sprengel identifies it with the Reseda 
Meditetraiiea, hut Fee dissents from that opimoUvand is inclined to agree 
with the opiinoii of Dalechamps, that it is the Daphne Tartonraira of Liu- 
naeiis, which is a strong purgative. 

27 111 XXV. c. 106. 

28 remai'ks that this Chapter includes a number of gross prejudices 
which it is not worth while to- examine or contradict. 
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Cjreeks, and as mouse-barley**®^ * pounded and taken 
in wine, it, acts remarkably well as an eniinenagogue, 

CHAF. 66. — ^PTISAJ?- : FOITE KEMEDIES. 

To ptisan,®® wMcb is a preparalioxi of. barley,.. Hippocrates^^ 
bas devoted a whole treatise ; praises, however, which at tbe 
present day are all transferred to alica/* being, as it is, a 
much more wholesome preparation. Hippocrates, however, 
recommends it as a pottage, for the comparative ease with 
which, from its lubricous nature, it is swallowed ; as also, be* 
cause it allays thirst, never swells in the stomach, passes easily 
through the intestines, and is the only food that admits of 
being given twice a-day in fever, at least to patients who are 
In the habit of taking two meals— -so opposed is his method 
to that of those physicians who are for famishing their pa- 
tients. He forbids it to he given, however, •without being 
first strained ; for no part, he says, of the ptisan, except tlie 
water,®® should be used. He says, too, that it must never be 
taken while the feet are cold, and, indeed, that no drink of 
any kind should be taken then. “VYitli wheat a more ■viscous 
kind of ptisan is made, which is found to be still more effica- 
cious for ulcerations of the trachea. 

CHAP. 67; — AKTLTO: EIOHT EEMEDrES. OATS: OHE EEMEDY. 

Amylum®® weakens the eyesight,®^ and is bad for the throat, 
whatever opinions may be Ixeld to the contrary. It has the 
effect also of arresting looseness of the bowels, and curing de- 
fiuxions and ulcerations of the eyes, as also pustules and con- 
gestions of the blood. It mollifies indurations of the eyelids, 
and is given wdth egg to persons when they vomit blood. Eor 
pains of the bladder, half an ounce of it is prescribed with an 
egg, and as much raisin wine as three egg-shells wall hold, 
the mixture to be made lukewmim and taken immediately 
after the bath. Oatmeal, boiled in vinegar, removes moles. 

^‘Hordeum murinum.’’ Angulllara, Matthioli, and Spreiigel identify 
it with the Loliura perenne of linmeus ; hut, as Fee says, it is dear that 
Pliny had in view the modern Hordenm muriiium, mouse-barley. 

See B. xviii, c. 15. 

. At the present day, as Fee says, oatmeal is preferred to barley-meal 

Being onr barley-water,” in fact. 

Out starch” probably. See B. xviil c, 17. 

** Jk preiudice, Fee says, which is totally without foundation. 
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CHAP. 68 .— BliEAT) ; PWEKTX-OKE BEMEBIES. 

Bread,®® too, .wliicli forms our ordinaiy nutriment, possessi's 
medicinal properties, almost without number. Applied with 
water and oil, or else rose-oil, it softens abscesses ; and, witli 
hydromel, it is remarkably soothing for indurations. It is pre- 
scribed with wine to produce delitescence, or w'hen a deduxion 
requires to be checked ; or, if additional actmty is required, 
with Tinegar. It is employed also for the morbid defliixions of 
rheum, known to the Greeks as ‘^rheuinatisini,’* and for 
bruises and sprains. Bor all these purposes, howeyer, bread 
made with leaven, and known as “ autopyrus,”®® is the best 

It is applied also to whitlows, in vinegar, and to callosities of 
the feet. Stale bread, or sailors’-bread,®’ beaten up and baked 
again, arrests looseness of the bowels. For persons who wish to 
improve the voice, dry bread is very good, taken fasting ; it 
is u^ful also as a preservative against catarrhs. The bread 
called sitanius,^^ and which is made of three-month®* wheat, 
applied with honey, is a very efficient cure for contusions of 
the face and scaly eruptions. White bread, steeped in hot or 
cold water, furnishes a very light and wholesome aliment for 
patients. Soaked in wine, it is applied as a poultice for 
swellings of th(l eyes, and used in a similar manner, or with 
the addition of dried myrtle, it is good for pustules on the 
head. Persons troubled with palsy are recommended to take 
bread soaked in water, fasting, immediately after the bath. 
Burnt bread modifies the close smell of bedrooms, and, used 
in the strainers,®® it neutralizes bad odours in wine. 

CHAP. 69. — BEAKS : SIXTEEK KEMEDIES. 

Beans, too, furnish us with some remedies. Parched whole, 
and thrown hot into strong vinegar, they are a cure for grip- 

^ Bread, as made at the present day, is but little used in modem medi- 
cine, beyond being the basis of many kinds of poultices. A decoction of 
bread with laudanum, is known in medicine, Fee says, as the white 
decoction/’ 

“ IJnseparated from the bran.’* 

37 l>robabiy like the military bread, made of the coarsest meal, and im- 
fermented. . 

3*^ See B. xTiii. c. 12 . 3^ “ Saccos.” See B. xiv. c. 28. 

See B. xviii. c. 30. Bean meal is but little used in modern medicine, 
but most that Pliny here says is probably well founded ; wi th the exception, 
however, of his statement as to its employment for diseases of the chest. 




iBgs of, tke bowels. ' ' Bruised,, andlioil ed witli garlic, . tlie j are 
taken ATitk tlie- daity food for inveterate .coiiglis, and for sup- 
purations ,o:f tbc chest. ■' , Chewed, by a , person fasting, they are 
applied. ■ topically to ■ ripen boils, or to disperse .them ; and, 
boiled in wine,' they are employed for swellings of^ the testes 
and disea.ses of the . genitals. Bean-meal, boiled in vinegar, , 
ripens tumours, and breaks them, and heals, contusions and 
burns. M. Tarro assures us that beans are very good for., the 
voice. The aslies of bean stalks and shells, ^ with stale .hogs’-, 
lard, are good for .sciatica and inveterate pains, of the ■sinews. 
The' husks, too, boiled down,; by themselves, to one-third, 
arrest looseness of the bowels. 

cmr. 70. — LENTins; setei?tee2T eemedies. 

Those are the best which boil the most easily, and 

those in particular which absorb the most water. They iojiire 
eye-sight,^- no doubt, and indate the stomach ; but taken 
with the food, they act astringently upon the bowels, more 
partieularly if they are thoroughly boiled in rain-water : if, 
on the other hand, ‘'they mn lightly boiled, they are laxative." 
They break purulent ulcers, and they cleanse and cicatriao 
ulcerations of the mouth. Applied topically, they allay all 
kinds of abscesses, when ulcerated and chapped more parti- 
cnlarlv : with melilote or quinces they are applied to deiiuxions 
eyes, and with polenta they are employed topically for 
■ -A decoction of them is used for ulcerations of 
the moutli and genitals, and, with rose -oil or quinces, for 
diseases of the fundament. For affections which demand a 
more active remedy, they are used with pomegranate 
and the addition of a little honey ; to prevent the composition 
from drying too quicldy, beet leaves are added. They are ap- 
plied topically, also, to scrofulous sores, and to tumours, ^ wlielher 
ripe or only coming to a head, being, thoroughly boiled first 
in vinegar. Mixed with' hydromel they.m’e.' employed for tlie 
cure of chaps, and with pomegranate rind for gangrenes. 
With polenta they are used ibr, gout, for diseases of 'the 
uterus and kidneys, tor chilblains, and for ulcerations which 

« Most of the properties here* ascribed to the lentil, Fee says, are, quite' 


illusory. 
This. 


Fee remarks, is not the fact 
This statement. Fee thinks, i-s probably conformable with truth. 
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cicatrice mtli For a disordered stomacb, thirty 

grains shioiild be, eateE« ■ 

For cholera,'^ however, and dysentery, it is the best plan to 
boil the lentils in three waters, in w^hich case they should 
always he parched first, and then pounded as fine as possible, 
either by themselves, or else with quinces, pears, myrtle, wild 
endive, black beet, or plantago. Lentils are bad for the 
lungs, head -ache, all nervous affections, and bile, and are very 
apt to cause restlessness at night. They are useful, hovrever, 
for pustules, erysipelas, and affections of the mamilte, boiled 
in sea-water and, applied with vinegar, they disperse indura- 
tions and scrofulous sores. As a stomachic, they are mixed, 
like polenta, with the drink given to patients. Parboiled in 
water, and then pounded and bolted through a sieve to disen- 
gage the bran, they are good for burns, care being taken to 
add a little honey as they heal : they are boiled, also, with 
oxyerate for diseases of the throat.^® 

There is a marsh-lentiP® also, which grows spontaneously 
in stagnant waters. It is of a cooling nature, for which rea- 
son it is employed topically for abscesses, and for gout in par- 
ticular, either by itself or with polenta. Its glutinous pro- 
perties render it a good medicine for intestinal hernia. 

CHAT. 71 . — THE ELELISPHACOS, STHACOS, OE SALVIA: THIKTEEK 
BEMEDXES. 

The plaht called by the Greeks “ elelisphacos,^’^^ or spha- 
cos,*’ is a species of wild lentil, lighter than the cultivated one, 
and with a leaf, smaller, drier, and more odoriferous. Thes- 
is also another kind of it, of a wilder nature, and possessed 

Pee remarks, that we must not confound the cholera of the ancieots 
with the Indian cholera, our cholera morbus. Celsus describes the cholera 
with OTeat exactness, B. iv. c. 11. 

They would be of no benefit, F^e thinks, in such a case. 

It bears no relation whatever to the lentil, not being a leguminotis 
plant. Pee would include under this head the Lerana minor, the Lemna 
gibba, and the Lemna polyrrhiza of modern botany, all being found to- 
gether in the same stagnant water. 

Fee remarks, that Pliny is clearly speaking of two essentially different 
plants under this name; the first, he thinks, may very probably be the 
Frfum tetraspermum of LinnaEUs. 

This, Pee thinks, is the Salvia officinalis of Linneetw, our common 
sag€v which has no affinity whatever .with the k-ntil. 

TOE. IT. . a <1 
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of a powerful smeU, the other oue being milder. It has leaves 
tL shape of a quince, but white and smaller : they are gene- 
rally boiled with the branches. This plant acts as an emme- 
Sgue and a diuretic: and it affords a remedy for wounds 
ini etS by the sting-rav.“ having the property of benumbing 
the nart affected ^It'is taken in drink with wormwood tor 
dyLltery: t^'lopd^ithwine it accelerates the catamenia 
wh^n retarded, a decoction of it having the effect of amstmg 
them when in excess : the plant, applied by itself, stanclies 
the blood of wounds. It is a cure, too, for the stings of ser- 
pents, and a decoction of it in wine allays prurigo of the 

^'^*Our herbalists of the present day take for the “ elelisphaeos” 

of the Greeks the salvia'’®^ of the Latins, a plant similar in 
appearance to mint, white and aromatic. Applied externallj, 
it kpels the dead foetus, as also worms whicii breed in ulcers 
and in the ears. 

CHilE. 72. — THE CHICEPE.i AKD THE CHICHELINff TETCH 1 
TWENTY-THEEB EEHEDIES. 

There is a wild chickpea also, which resembles in its leaf the 
cultivated kind,“ and has a powerful smell, taken m con- 
siderable quantities, it relaxes the bowels, and produces griping 
pains and flatulency ; parched, however, it is looked upon as 
more wholesome. The chieheling vetch, “again, acts more bene- 
ficially upon the bowels. The meal of both kinds heals running 
sores of the head— that of the, wild sort being the more efiica- 
oious of the two— as also epilepsy, swellings of the liver, and 
Btin<^ inflicted by serpents. It acts as an emmenagogue and 
a diuretic, used in the grain more particularly, and it is a euro 
for lichens, inflammations of the testes, jaundice, and dropsy. 
All these kinds, however, exercise an injurious effect upon 
ulcerations of the bladder and kidneys: but in combination 
with honey they are very good for gangrenous sores, and the 
cancer known as “cacoethes.” The following is a method 

“ Sprengel thinks that he is speaking here of the Salvia triloba of 

Linnasiis. . 

^ The Trygon pastmaca 01 Lumseiis. 

“ Sitre, the plant, no doubt, that he has been aescnhin.£^. ^ _ 

55 See B. xviii. c. 32. Fee thinks that the wild eicer IS' laenticai if iia 
enr cnltiYated one, the Oicer rietinum. 

» See B. xviii. ec. 26 and 32. 
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adopted for tbe, cure of all kinds of warts: on the first cky of 
tke moon, eack wart must be touched with a single clii€*k]ieii,, 
after which, the party must tie up the pease in a linen clotli, 
.and throw it behind him by adopting this plan, it is thoiigh!;, 
the warts will be made to disappear. 

Our authors recommend the plant known as the ^kriotinum”^ 
to be boiled in water wdth salt, and twocyathi of the decoction 
to be taken for strangury. Employed in a similar manner, it 
expels calculi, and cures jaundice. The water in wdiich the 
leaves and stalks of this plant have been boiled, applied as a 
fomentation as hot as possible, allays gout in the feet, an efftKU, 
equally produced by the plant itself, beaten up and applied 
warm* A decoction of the columbine “ ehickpea, it is thought, 
moderates the shiveiing fits in tertian or quartan fevers ; and 
the black kind, beaten up with half a nut-gall, and applied 
with raisin wine, is a cure for ulcers of the eyes. 

CHAP. 73.— THE FITCH : TWENTY BEMEDIES. 

In speaking of the fitch, we have mentiontd certain pro- 
perties belonging to it; and, indeed, the ancients have at- 
tributed to it no fewer virtues than they have to the cabbage. 
For the stings of serpents, it is employed with vinegar ; as 
also for bites inflicted by crocodiles and human beings. If a 
person eats of it, fasting, every day, according to authors of 
the very highest authority, the spleen will gradually diminish. 
The meal of it removes spots on the face and other parts of the 
body. It prevents ulcers from spreading also, and is extremely 
efficacious for affections of the mamillse : mixed with wine, it 
makes carbuncles break. Parched, and taken with a piece of 
honey the sijse of a hazel nut, it cures dysuiia, flatulency, 
afiections of the liver, tenesmus, and that state of the body in 
wdiich no nourishment is derived from the food, generally known 
as “ atrophy.” For cutaneous eruptions, plasters are made of 
it boiled wnt!^ honey, being left to remain four days on the part 
affected. Applied with honey, it prevents inflamed tumours 
from suppurating. A decoction of it, employed as u fomenta- 
54 Or “ ram’s head” ciccr; from its fancied resemhluace to it : the name 
is still given to the cultivated plant. 

Or “pigeon” cicer. See B. xviii, c. 32. Fde thinks it probable that 
this plant may^ be a variety of the Ervum. , , 

in B. xviii, c. 38, The Ervum ervilia of Linnaeus; it is no longer 
enqiloyed in medicine. 

' '* ' '0 0 2 ' 
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lion, cures cBiiblains and prurigo ; and it is tlionglit. some^ 
tliat if it is taken daily, fastiag, it will improve tbe coniplexioa 
of all parts of the bod j. 

Used as an aliment, this pfulse is far from wholesome/'^ being 
apt to produce vomiting, disorder the bowels, and stuff the 
head and stomach. It weakens the knees also ; but the eifects 
of it may be modified by keeping it in soak for several days, in 
which case it is remarkably beneficial for oxen and beasts of 
burden; Tlie pods of it, beaten up green with the stalks and 
leaves, before they harden, stain the hair black. 

CHAP. 74 . — ^ntJPiNEs: thiety-hve kememes. 

There are wild lupines,®® also, inferior in every respect to 
the cultivated kinds,, except in their bitterness. Of all the 
alimentary substances, there are none which are less heav}' or 
more useful®® than dried lupines. Their bitterness is consider- 
ably modified by cooking them on hot ashes, or steeping them 
in hot water. Employed frequently as an article of food, they 
impart freshness to the colour ; the bitter lupine, too, is good for 
the sting of the asp. Dried lupines, stripped of the husk and 
pounded, are applied in a linen cloth to black iilcers, in which 
they make new flesh : boiled in vinegar, they disperse scrofu- 
lous sores and imposthumes of tbe parotid glands. A decoc- 
tion of them, with rue and pepper, is given in fever even, as 
an expelient of intestinal worms/® to patients under thirty 
years of age. For children, also, they are applied to the sto- 
mach as a vermifuge, the patient fasting in tbe meantime; and, 
according to another mode of treatment, they are parched and 
taken in boiled must or in honey. 

Lupines have the effect of stimulating the appetite, and of 
dispelling nausea. The meal of them, kneaded up with vine- 
gar, and applied in the bath, removes pimples and prurigo; 
employed alone, it dries up ulcerous sores. It cures bruises 
also, and, used with polenta, allays infiammatioM. The wild 
lupine is found to be tbe most efficacious for debility of the 

w says that this is the ^ase, and that the use of it is said to produce 
a marked debility. 

^ See B. xviii. c. 10. 

F^e remarks that it is surprising to find the ancients setting so much 
value on the lupine, a plant that is hitter and almost nauseous, difficult to 
boil, and bad or digestion. 

It must he the rue, Fie says, that acts us the vermifuge. 
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flips and loins. A d£'coctioa of tliena, used as a ' fonaenfea- 
tion^ removes freckles and improves the skin,* and lupines, 
either wiki or cultivated, boiled do-wn to the consisteiiey of 
konej, are, a .ciire for black eruptions and leprosy. An appli- 
cation of cultivated lupines causes carbuncles to break, and re- 
duces inflamed tumours and scrofulous sores, or else brings tbem 
to a bead : boiled in vinegar, they restore the flesli when cica- 
trized to its proper colour. Thoroughly boiled in rain-water, 
the decoction of them furnishes a detersive medicincj of which 
fomentations are made for gangrenes, purulent eruptions, and 
running ulcers. This decoction is very good, taken in drink, 
for affections of the spleen, and wuth honey, for retardations of 
the catamenia. Beaten up raw, with dried figs, lupines are 
applied externally to the spleen. A decoction, of the root acts 
as a diuretic. 

The herb chamseleon,®^ also, is boiled with lupines, and the 
water of it strained off, to be used as a potion for cattle. 
Lupines boiled in araurca,®*^ or a decoction of them mixed with 
amurca, heals the itch in beasts. The smoke of lupines kills ^ 
gnats. 

CHAP. 75. — mo, OE ERYSIMUM, BY THE GAULS CALLED TELA : 

EIFIEEX EEMEBIES. 

When treating of the cereals, we have already stated®^ that 
the irio, which strongly resembles sesame, is also called ery- 
simoB ’’ by the Greeks : the Gauls give it the name of vela.’* 
It is a branchy plant, with leaves like those of rocket, but a 
little narrower, and a seed similar to that of nasturtium. With 
honey, it is extremely good for cough and purulent expectora- 
tions : it is given, also, for jaundice and affections of the loins, 
pleurisy, gripings of the bowels, and eoeliac affections, and is 
used in liniments for imposthumes of the parotid glands and car- 
cinomatous affections. Employed with water, or with honey, 
it is useful for inflammations of the testes, and is extremely 
beneficial for the diseases of infants. Mixed with honey and 
figs, it is good for affections of the fundament and diseases of 

See c. 24 of this Book. x,ees of olive oil. 

' „ This., is not the fact 


in B. xvlii. c. 22. Kacine, in his letters to Boilean, speaks of a 
ehorister of Notre Dame, who recovered his voice by the aid of this plan:. 
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tbe joints ;, and taken in drink, it is an excellent antidote to 
poisons. It . is nsed, also,. foiMisthma,*^® and with stale axle- 
l^rease for fistulas ; but it .niiist not be allowed to toucli tlio 
interior of them. 

CHAP. 76 .^ — hormikum: six rehebus. 

Ilorminum resembles cummin, as already stated,®® in its 
seed; but in other respects, it is like the leek.®' , It grows to 
some nine inches in height, and there are two varieties of it. 
In one of these the seed is oblong, and darker than that of the 
other, and the plant itself is in request as an aphrodisiac, and 
fur the cure of argema and albugo in the eyes ; of the other 
kind the seed is whiter, and of a rounder form. Both kinds, 
pounded and applied with water, are used for the extraction 
of thorns from the body. The leaves, steeped in vinegar, dis- 
perse tumours, either used by themselves, or in combination 
with honey; they are employed, also, to disperse boils, before 
they have come to a head, and other collections of acrid hu- 
luours, 

CHAP. 77. — BAEXEL ; FIVE EEHEBIES. 

Even more tlian this— tho very plants which are the bane of 
the corn-field are not without their medicinal uses. Darnel®® 
has received from Yirgil the epithet of unhappy and yet, 
ground and boiled with vinegar, it is used as an application for 
the cure of impetigo, which is the more speedily effected the 
oftener the application is renewed. It is employed, also, with 
oxj'mel, for the cure of gout and other painful diseases. The 
following is the mode of treatment : for one sextarius of vine- 
gar, two ounces of honey is the right proportion ; three sex- 
tarii having been thus prepared, two sextarii of darnel meal 
are boiled down in it to a proper consistency, the mixture being 
applied warm to the part affected. This meal, too, is used for 
the extraction of splinters of broken bones. 

It is still used, Fee says, for coughs. ^ Ta B, xviii. c. 22. 

Dioscorjdes says, horehound. The Horminura, apparently, has not 
been identified. 

See B. xviiL c. 44, Darnel acts upon the brain to such an extent as 
to produce s^’mptoins like tiiose of drunkenness; to which property It is 
iiniebted tor its French name of iuraie. It is no longer used in medicine. 

Georg, i 153 ; Infelix lolium, efc steriles dominaiitar avemn,” 
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; CHAP. 78.— THIS PLANT lOLIABIA : .ONE RE311BT. 

, Miliaria ™ is .the name giyen to a plant which kills millet : 
tliis plant, it is said, is a cure for gout in beasts of burden, 
beaten up and ..administered in wine, with the aid of a ho.ra» 

OHAP. 79. ^BROJttOS: ONE EEKEBY. 

Bromos^^ is the seed also of a plant which bears an ear. It 
is a kind of oat which grows among corn, to which it is inju- 
rions ; the leayes and stalk of it resemble those of wheat, and 
at the 'extremity it bears seeds, hanging down, something like 
small locusts”^ in appearance. The seed of this plant is useful 
for plasters, like barley and other grain of a similar nature, 
A decoction of it is good tor coughs. 

CHAP. 80.— OROBANCHE, OR CYNOMORION : ONE BEMEDT. 

We liaye mentioned’^ orobanche as the name of a plant 
which kills the titch and other leguminous plants. Some 
persons have called it cynomorion,’* from the resemblance 
which it bears to the genitals of a dog. The stem of it is 
leafless, thick, and red. It is eaten either raw, or boiled in the 
saucepan, while young and tender. 

CHAP. 81.- — REMEDIES FOR INJURIES INFLICTED BY INSECTS WHICH 
BREED AMONG LEGUMINOUS PLANTS. 

There are some yenomoas insects also, of the solipuga*^^ kind, 
which breed upon leguminous plants, and which, by stinging 
the hands, endanger life. Bor these stings all those reme«iiea 
are efiicacious whicli have been mentioned for the bite of the 
spider and the phalangium.’^ Such, then, are the medicinal 
properties for which the cereals are employed. 

identifies this plant with the Cuscuta Furopasa of Lincfeus. 
Sprengel takes it to be the Panicuni yerticillatum of Linnaeus. 

yi The Arena sativa of Liuiiaeus ,* the cultivated oat, and not the Greek 
bat of B. XTui. c. 42. 

■^2 ’p ||0 term locnsta” has been bon*owed by botanists to characterize 
the fructification of gramineous plants. 

In B. xviii. c. 44 . The present, F^e thinks, is a different plant from 
the Cuscuta Europsea, and he identifies it with the Orobanche caryophyl- 
lacea of Smith, or else the Orobanche ramosa of Linnteus. The Oro- 
banche is so called from its choking {ay xu) the orobus or ermni. It is 
also found to be injurious to- beans, trefoil, and hemp. In Italy, the stalks 
are eaten as a. substitute for asptiragus. 

See B. Yiii, c. 43. See B. x, c. 95, and B. xi. cc. 24, 23. 
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CHAP, B 2 . — THE tJSE' MAPE OF THE XEAST OF.EITHUM, 
Different bexerages, too, are made froni'tbe cereals, zytliiini 
inEgi’pt, cffiliaandcerea in Spain, cervesia^® and numerous,, 
liquors in Gaul and other provinces. The yeast 
is used by women as a cosmetic for the face.— But as we, are 
now speaking of beverages, it will be the best plan to on 
to the various uses of wine, and to make a begmiiing with the 
vine of our account of the medicinal properties of the trees. 


SrMMAEY.— Bemedies, narratives, and observations, nine 
liundrecl and six. 


Authors oiroTKi), — All those mentioned in the preceding 
Book ; and, in addition to them, Ohrjsermus,'® Eratosthenes,'* 
and Alemus.® 


'\s to the beers of the ancients, see B. xiv. c. 29. Very few par- 
ticulars are hn.own of them ; but we learn from the Talmud, where it is 

.. * ... ri rtva/lP aF rvuriAV will] 


ticiUars are Known oi wieui , «« ivaiu ....v.w 

called ziiitJmm, that zythum was an Eg>ptian beverage made of barley, wild 
^^iiiVou, and salt, in equal parts. In the Misbna, the Jews are enjoineu 
2 iut to use it during the Passover. 

w ‘^SpuniaF literally, “foam.” i i 

A physician who lived, probably, at the end of the second or tiie be- 
ffinniiw of the first eentury b.c., as be was one of the tutors of lleraclides 
of I* rythrse. His definition of the pulse lias been preserved by Galen, I)e 
Biffer. Puls. B. iv. c. 10, and an anecdote of him is mentioned by Sextus 
Kmpiriciis. 

See end of B. ii. i a i- * ^ 

80 A native of Alytilene, in the island of Lesbos, tbe earliest ot the 
iEolian lyric poets. He flourished at the latter end of the seventh cen- 
tury B.C, Of his Odes only a few fragments, with some Epigrams, have 
come down to us. 
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THE EEMEBIES BEBIYEB FBOM THE CTJLTIYATED TEEES. 

CHAP. 1. (1.)— INTKOBXrCTIOK. 

IYe Have now set forth the various properties, medioiual or 
otherwise, as well of the cereals as of the other productions 
which lie upon^ the surface of the earth, for the purpose either 
of serving us for food, or for the gratification of our senses 
with their fiowers or perfumes. In the trees, however, 
Pomona has entered the lists with them, and has imparted 
certain medicinal properties to the fruits as they hang. Hot con- 
tent with protecting and nourishing, under the shadow of the , 
trees, the various plants which w^e have* already described, 
she would even appear to be indignant, as it were, at the 
thought that we should derive more succour from those pro- 
ductions which are further removed from the canopy of heaven, 
and which have only come into use in times comparatively re- 
cent. Bor she bids man hear in mind that it was the fruits of 
the trees which formed his first nourishment, and that it was 
these which first led him to look upwards towards the heavens: 
and not only this, but she reminds him, too, that even still it 
is quite possible for him to derive his aliment from the trees, 
without being indebted to grain for his subsistence. 

CHAP. 2.— THE TIHE. 

But, by Hercules ! it is the vine more particularly to which 
she has accorded these medicinal properties, as though she 
were not contented with her* generosity in providing it with 
such delicious flavours, and perfumes, and essences, in its om- 
phacium, its cenanthe, and its massaris, preparations upon 
which we have already® enlarged. ^'It is to me, ’V she says, 
‘‘ that man is indebted for the greater part of his enjoyments, 

1 Ie contradistiuctfoE to tke fruits wMch bang from trees. 

* See B. XYii. c. 18, ® la B. xii. co. 60 and 61* 
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it is I that produce for him the flowing . wine and the trlekliiig 
oil, it is I that ripen the, date and other fruits in numbei's .so 
varied ; and all this, not insisting, like the earth, on .their pur- 
.chase at the cost of fatigues and .labours. No necessitj do I 
create for ploughing with the aid of oxen, for beating out 
upon the threshing-floor, or for bruising under the millstone, 
and all in order that man may earn his food at some indefinite 
time by this vast expenditure of toil. As for me, all my gifts 
are presented to him ready prepared : for no anxieties or 
fatigues do they call, but, on the contrary, they offer them- 
selves spontaneously, and even fall to the ground, if man 
should be too indolent to reach them as they hang.** Tying 
even with herself^ Pomona has done still more for our prac- 
tical advantage than for the mere gratification of our pleasures 
and caprices. 

CHAP. 8. — THE LEAVES AHB SHOOTS OP THE TIKE : SEVEX 
REMEDIES, 

**The leaves and shoots of the vine, employed with polenta, 
allay head-ache and reduce infiammatfons the leaves, too, 
applied by themselves with cold water, are good for burning 
pains in the stomach ; and, used with barley-meal, are excel- 
lent applications for diseases of the joints. The shoots, beaten 
up and applied, have the property of drying up all kinds of 
running tumours, and the juice extracted from them is used 
as an injection for the cure of dysentery. The tears of the 
vine, which would appear to be a sort of gum, will heal le- 
prous sores, lichens, and itch-scabs, if treated first with nitre : 
used with oil, and applied fi-equently to superfiuous hairs, they 
act as a depilatory, those more particularly which exude from 
the vine when burnt in a green state : this last liquid has the 
effect, too, of removing warts. An infusion of the shoots in 
water, taken in drink, is good for persons troubled with spitting 
of blood, and for the fainting fits which sometimes ensue upon 
conception. 

* All this passive is found in Bioscorides, B. v. c. 1, who probably 
borrowed it from the same sources as our author. 

® F4e remarks, that all the statements here made as to the medicinal 
properties of the vine arc entirely unfounded, e.xcept that with reference 
to the bark of the ’sine ; as it co.n tains a small quantity of tannin, it mi,ght 
possibly, in certain cases, arrest haemorrhage. 
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i Tiie bark . of the vine .and the dried leaves arrest the flomng 
of blood from, wounds, and make the sores cicatrize more 
rapidly. The juice of the white vine,® extracted from it while 
,, green,. effectuaiij removes cutaneous^ eruptions. The ashes® 
of the cuttings of vines, and of the husks of the grapes, ap- 
plied with vinegar, are curative of condyiomata and diseases 
of the fundament ; as also of sprains, burns, and swellings of 
the spleen, applied with rose-oil, rue, and vinegar. Used with 
wine, but without oil, they make a fomentation for erysipelas 
and parts of the body which are chafed ; they act as a depila- 
tory also.® For affections of the spleen the ashes of vine- 
cuttings, moistened with vinegar, are administered in drink, 
being taken in doses of two cyathi in warm water ; after which 
the patient must take due care to lie upon the side in which 
i the spleen is situate. 

The tendrils, too, which the vine throws out as it climbs, 
beaten up in water and drunk, have the effect of arresting 
habitual vomiting. The ashes of the vine, used with stale 
axle« grease, are good for tumours, act as a detergent upon is* 

^ tulas, and speedily effect a radical cure ; the same, too, with 

' pains and contractions of the sinews, occasioned by cold. Ap- 

plied with oil, they are useful for contusions, and -with vinegtir 
I and nitre, for fleshy excrescences upon the bones : in oombina- 
tion with oil, they are good, too, for wounds inflicted by scor- 
pions and dogs. The ashes of the bark, employed by them- 
selves, restore the hair to such parts of the body as have suf- 
fered from the action of Are, 

CHAP. 4 . — OMPHACIUM EXTBACTEI) FROM THE TINE: FOURTEEIC 
i BEMEDIES. 


We have already mentioned, when speaking of the com- 
position of unguents, how omphacium is made trom the grape, 
when it is just beginning to form : we shall now proceed to 
speak of its medicinal properties. Omphacium heals ulcerations 
of the humid parts of the body, such as the mouth, tonsillary 

This cannot be the bryony, Fee says, but simply a variety of the grape 
vine with wiiite fruit. See further in L 5 of this BtK>k. 

' “ Impetigines.’* 

Alkaline ashes, which would differ but very little, F4e sayi, from those 
of other vegetable productions, 

» This statement as to the caustic properties of the ash^ is 
truth. lu B. xii. c. 60, 
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elands, anfl generative organs, for example ; it is verj good, 
too, for the sight, for rongh spots upon the ej^elids, ulcers at the 

corners of the eyes, films upon the eyes, running sores on all' 
parts of the bodv, cicatrizations^^ slow in forming, and piirment 
discharges from'the ears. The powerful action of omphacmni 
is modified by the admixture of honey or raism wine. _ It is 
very useful, too, for dysentery, spitting of blood, and quinsy. 

CHAP. 5. gexaxthe ; twexty-oxb eememis. ■ 

IText to omphacium comes ceiianthe, a product of the wild 

vine, described by us already when treating of the unguents. 
The most esteemed kind is that of Syria, the produce of the 
white vine in the vicinity of the mountains of Antiochia and 
laodicea in particular. Being of a cooling,- astringent nature, 
it is used for sprinkling upon sores, and is employed as a to- 
pical application for diseases of the stomach. It acts also as a 
diuretic, and is good for maladies of the liver, head-ache, 
dysentery, coeliac affections, and attacks of cholera ; for nausea, 
it is taken in doses of one obolus in vinegar . It acts as a desic- 
eative upon running eruptions of the head, and is extremely 
efficacious for maladies of the humid parts of the body ; hence 
it is that it is employed, with honey and saffron, for ulcers of 
the mouth, and for diseases of the generative organs and the 
fundament. It arrests looseness of the bowels, and heals erup- 
tions of the eyelids and runnings at the eyes,: taken with wine, 
it cures derangemeuts of the stomach, and with cold water, 
spitting of blood. , • j- 

The ashes of mnanthe are highly esteemed as an ingredient 
in eye- salves, and as a detergent for ulcers, whitlows, and 
hang-nails to obtain these ashes, it is put into an oven, and 

left there till the bread is thoroughly baked. 

Samceniis upon Dioscorides, B. v. c. 6, thinks that Pliny, in copying 
from the Greek, Inis made a mistake here, and that he has taken ooXoy, 
the “o-ums,” for oaX/}, a “cicatrix;’^ the corresponding passage m 
Dioscorides being oiXa irXadapd, “ fiaccidity,’^ or “humidity ot the 

B. xii. c. 61. See also B. xiii. c. 2, B,xiv. c. 18, and B. xt. c.7. 

GEiianthe, or vine-hlossom, possesses no active medicinal properties, and 
the statements made here by Pliny are in all prohahility unfounded, 

13 Not the white vine, or Bryonia alba pf modern botany, but probably 
some varietT of the cultivated vine with white fruit. The dower of the 
brvonv is inodorous, and would be of no utility in the composition of 
perfumes. “Pterygia,’ 
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As to inassarisj^^ it is used as a perfume only. The. renown 
attaehed to all these preparations is due solely to the innate 
greediness of mankind, which has racked itsinTention to gather 
the productions of the' earth before they have arriTed at nia- 
tiirity. 

CSAP. 6.— OEAPES, PEESH GATHKEEB. 

. As to grapes, when allowed to gain maturity, the black ones 
have more marked properties than the others ; and hence it 
is, that the wdne made from them is not so agreeable. The 
white grapes, on the other hand, are sweeter, for, being trans- 
parent, the air penetrates them with greater facility. 

Grapes fresh gathered are productive of flatulency, and dis- 
turb the stomach and bowels; hence it is that they are avoiiled 
in fevers, in large quantities more particularly. Indeed, tlicy 
are very apt to produce oppression of the head, and to bring on 
tlie malady known as lethargy.^^ Grapes wdiicli have been 
gathered, and left to hang for some time, are much less'^ inju- 
rious, the exposure to the air rendering them beneflcial even to 
the stomach, and refreshing to the patient, as they are sliglitly 
cooling, and tend to remove nausea and qualmishness. 

CHAP. 7. — VAEIOUS EIXBS OF PRESEEVEB GEAPKS : ELEYEX 
ICEMEMES. 

Grapes which have been preserved in wine or in must are 
tiynng to the head. Iv'ext to the grapes which have been left 
to hang in the air, are those w^hich have been kept in chafi'; 
but as to those which have been preserved among grape husks, 
they are injurious to the head, the bladder, and the stomach, 

See B. xii. c, 61 . It was prepared from vine-blossoms gathered in 
Africa.' 

This remark is founded, in a great measure, upon fact. The skin of 
the black grape contains a colouring principle in considerable abundance, 
and a small proportion of tannin ; that of the white grape possesses no 
colouring principle, but a considerable quantity of tannin. The white 
grape contains more saechsmiiie matter than the black one, and they are 
both of them of a laxative nature. \ 

IJttre remarks, that under the name of lethargus,” a febrile malady 
is probably meant, which belongs probably to the class of pseudo -con- 
tiniions fevers. , • 

Fee thinks that in reality there can be little or no difference in their 
efftjcts, but that, being eaten in larger quantities at tbe vintage than afior- 
wards, it stands to reason that the result will be different. 

The fermentation, producing a certain amount of alcokoi* would 
naturally produce this, result. 
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though at the same time they arrest looseness of the bowels^ 
and are extremely good for patients troubled with, spitting of 
blood. When preseiwed in must, they are worse e?eri, in their 
effects than when kept among husks ; boiled must, too, rea- 
ders them injurious to the stomach. It is the opinion of medical 
writers, that grapes kept in rain-water are the most whole- 
some of all, e\’en though they are by no means agreeable eating ; 
for the benefit of them is particularly experienced in burning 
pains of the stomach, biliousness arising from a disordered liver, 
Tomiting of bile, and attacks of cholera, as also dropsy and 
burning fevers. 

Grapes kept in earthen pots sharpen the taste, the stomach, 
and the appetite ; it is thought, however, that they are ren- 
dered a little heavy by the exhalations from the husks with 
which they are covered.^® If vine-biossoms are given to 
poultry, mixed with their food, they will never touch the 
grapes.^ 

CHAP. 8. — CHTTIHGS OP THE VINE : ONE KEMEBY. 

Such cuttings of the vine as have borne grapes, have an 
astringent effect, when they are preserved in earthen pots, 
more particularly. 

CHAP. 9.* — GEAPB-STONES : SIX EEMEBIES. 

Grape-stones, also, have a similar property ; it is through 
them that wine is so apt to produce head-ache. Parched and 
then pounded, they are beneficial for the stomach ; and this 
powder is sprinkled, like polenta, in the beverage of patients 
suffering from dysentery, ccnliac affections, and derangements 
of the 'stomach. A decoction of them is useful, also, as a fo- 
mentation for itch-scahs and prurigo. 

20 “Sapa:” must boiled down to one-tlurd. 

21 This, as Fee remarks, is quite impossible ; grapes pul in rain-water 
would spoil immediately, and beeome totally unfit to eat. 

23 By the transformation, namely, of the juices into alcoboL 

23 See B. xi?. c. S. 

A notion quite unfounded, as Fee remarks. See B. xiv. c. 18. 

2^ A prejudice equally destitute of foundation. 

^ Grape-stones have an astringent effect, and Fde states that in modern 
times an oil is extracted from them of an agreeable fiavour, and applicable 
to many economical purposes. They are no longer used in medicine. 
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cha:p. 10,.— geape-busks". eight eemebies, 

. Grape-liiisksy.tisecl by tlieniseives, are less injurious to the 
head and bladder, than grape-stones are : beaten up 'with salt, 
they form an excellent liniment for infiammations of the nia- 
millse. A decoction of tliem, taken in drink, or employed as 
a fomentation, is good for inveterate dysentery, and eceiiac af- 
fections. ' 

CHAP. 11.- — THE GBAPES OP THE THERIACA : PGTTB BEMEDIES. 

The grape of the theriaca, of which we have already made 
mention ®^ on the appropriate occasion, is eaten by way of anti- 
dote to the stings of serpents. It is recommended, too, to eat 
the young shoots of this tree, and to apply them topically. 
The wine and vinegar made from these grapes are px*oductive 
of a similar salutary eiect.^*^ 

•CHAP. 12. — KAISINS, OB AST APHIS ! POXJRTBEK BEMEBIES. 

Eaisins, the name given to which is ** astaphis,” would be 
injurious to the stomach, abdomen, and intestines, were it not 
for the stones within them, which act as a corrective.^ Wlien 
the stones are removed, raisins, it is thought, are beneficial to 
the bladder, and good for cough in the last case, the raisin 
of the white grape is considered the best. Eaisins are good 
also for the trachea and the kidneys, and the wine made from 
them is particularly efficacious for the sting of the serpent 
called hsemorrhois.^^ In combination with meal of cummin or 
coriander, they are employed topically for inflammations of tlie 
testes, ifor carbuncles and diseases of the joints, the stones 
are removed, and the raisins are pounded with rue ; if used 
for ulcers, the sores must be first fomented with wine. 

Used with the stones, raisins are a cure for epinyctis, honey- 
comb ulcers/® and dysentery; and for gangrenes they are applied 
topically with radish rind and honey, being first boiled in oil. 
They are used with panax/® for gout and loose nails ; and they 

In B. lif. c. '22. 

Hence tlie name tlieriaca,'* from 0r}p, a “ wild animal,” and 

to cure.” . 

By reason, probably, of tbeir astringent properties. 

^ Thongb no longer used medicinally, they are still considered to be 
good pectorals. See B. xx. cc. 23 and 81. 

® Ceria;” , known In modern medicine as favns./ 

2^' The Pastinaca opopanax of Linn^us. , See B. xii. c. 67. . 
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are sometimes eaten hj tliemselves; in combination with pep- 
per, for the purpose of' cleansing tbe moutii and clearing tiie 
brain. 

CfiAP. IS — THE 'ASTAPHISAQRIA, OTHERWISE .CALLED BTAPHIS OR 
TAM12fIA : TWELVE KEM EDI ES. 

The wild astaphis, otherwise called staphis/'^* is by some per- 
sons erroneously called iiva taininia for it is altoginher a 
distinct plant from the other. It has a black, upright stem, with 
leaves resembling those of the iabriisca,'^® and bears what we may 
call a pod/^ rather than a grape, green, similar to a chick-pea 
in appearance, and enclosing a kernel of triangular form. The 
fruit of it ripens with the vintage and turns black, while the 
berries of the taminia,^® as is well known, are red ; this last, 
too, as we are aware, grows only in shaded spots, while the 
wdld astaphis, on the other hand, loves a site that is exposed 
to the sun. 

I would not recommend any one to use the kernels®® of the 
wild astaphis as a purgative, as it is very doubtful whetlier they 
might not choke the patient; nor would I advise them to be 
employed for the purpose of attenuating the phlegm, as they 
are extremely irritating to the throat. Beaten up, however, and 
applied topically, they kill vermin'*® in the head and other parts 
of the body, more particularly if they are used with sanda- 
rach ; they are very useful, too, for itch-scabs and prurigo. A 
decoction of the kernels is made with vinegar, for the cure of 
tooth-ache, diseases of the ears, cicatrices^Hhat are 'slow in 
healing, and running sores. 

The blossoms of the plant axe beaten up and taken in wine 

Identified with the Delphinium staphis agria of Linuieiis. 

‘‘■‘Taminian grape.” Or wild vine. 

The fruit is formed of three ohlong capsules, containing a triangular 
seed of black brown colour, about the size of a kidney bean. 

This is not the white vine or bryony, mentioned in c. 16 of this 
Book, but the Tanius communis of Linnaeus. 

Tbe seeds, which are remarkably pungent and powerful in tlu ir 
effects, are only used, at the present day, in medicinal preparations for 
cattle. • 

This is still done at the present day; to which it is indebted for its 
Brench name or louse- plant. 

Pliny seems again to have fallen into the error of mistaking ooXof, 
the “ gams ” for oifX^^ a ** cicatrix the corresponding passage "in Dios- 
cohdes, B. iv. c. Idfi, being “defiuxions of the gums.’" 
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for stings^* intieted by serpents ; but, as to the seed, I wonld 
strongly recomiiiend its rejection, on account of its extremelY 
pimgent properties. Some persons give to this plant the name 
of .and use it as a common application for 

stings inflicted by serpents. 

CHAE. 14.— THE LABEOSCA, OE WILD T2‘K'K : TWELVE imiEDIES* 
The.labnisca, too, produces an cBnanthe, which has been 
described at sufficient lengtli already by the Greeks the ia- 
brusca is known as the wild vine.^® The leaves uf it are thick 
and of .a %liitisli colour, the stem is jointed, and the bark full 
of fissures, : , it bears grapes of a scarlet^® hue, like the coccus, 
which are made use of by females for the purpose of improving 
tlio complexion, and removing spots upon the face. Pounded 
with the leaves and the juice extracted from the tree, these 
grapes arc usefully employed for the treatment of lumbago 
and sciatica. A decoction of the root^' in water, taken in two 
eyathi of Goan wine, promotes an alvine evacuation of aqueous 
saeretions ; for which reason it is prescribed for dropsy. 

I am inclined to think that this is the plant that is com- 
monly known as the *^uva taminia;’*'^^ it is in great request as 
an amulet, and is employed, though as a gargle only, in cases 
of spitting blood ; for which purpose, salt, tljyme, and oxymel 
are added to it, care being taken not to swallow any of the 
mixture. It is generally looked upon as unsafe to employ it as 
a purgative. 

CHAP. 15, — THE SALICASTEUM : TWELVE EEMEBIES. 

There is another plant, similar to the labrusca, but found 

They would be of no use wltatever, Fee says, for such a purpose. 

As tending to carry off “ pituita,” or phlegm, 

111 B. xii. c, 61 . ' 

Ainpelos agria.*' Fee observes, that this Cliapter is full of errors, 
Pliny begiiming by speaking of the wild vine, the variety Labrusca of the 
Yilis vlnifera of LiniUBiis, and then proceeding to' describe, what is really 
the Bryonia dioica^of modern botany, and applying its characteristics, to 
the wild vine, or labrusca. 

This is not the case with the wild vine. 

The root of the wild vine is not of a purgative nature, 

, As already stated, this is not identical with the -wild vine, but is the 
.Tamus coniinu,nis of Linnaeus. . 

The Solanum dulcamara of modern botany has been sugg^csted ; 
though there, is but little resemhiaiice between the. leaves of .that variety of 
nightshade and those of the wild vine. 

VOL. IV. . 
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growing in wilIoW''beds : for wliicli reason it is .known by a 
distinct name, tliongli' the uses to which it is applied are just 
the same. The name given to it is salicastrum beaten up 
with osymel, it displays marvellous efficacy in the removal of, 
itch-scab and prurigo in men and cattle. 

CHAP. 16.-— THE WHITE TIXE, OTHEiiWISE CAELEB ASfPELOLEBCE, 
STA FIX YLE, MELOTH KOH, PSILOTEUM, AECHEZOSTIS, .CEBEOSTiS, 
OE 3IAI)0K : THIETi'-ONE BEICEBIES. 

The white vine*® is knowm to the Greeks by the various 
names of ampeloleuce, staphyle, melothron, psiiotrum, arclie- 
zostis, cedrostis, and madon. The twigs of this tree are 
jointed, thin, and climbing, with considerable interstices be- 
tween the imots.*^ The leaves, attached to the numerous 
shoots, and about the size of an ivy leaf, are jagged at the 
edges, like that of the vine. The root of it is large and white, 
and very like a radish*^ at first; from it issue several stems, 
similar to asparagus in appearance. These stems, eaten boiled, 
are both purgative and diuretic. Tlie leaves, too, as well as 
tlie stems, are possessed of caustic*^ properties; for which 
reason they are employed topically with salt, for pliagedsenic 
sores, gangrenes, and putrid ulcers of the legs. The iruit of 
the tree is in the form of grapes thinly scattered, the Juice of 
which is red at first, and afterwards of a saffron colour. This 
fruit*'^ is well known to curriers, who are in the habit of using 
it in preparing leather. It is employed also in the form of a 
liniment for itch-scabs and leprous spots; and a decoction of 
it with wheat, taken in drink, increases the milk in women 
wlicn nursing. The root of this tree, so renowned for 
tlie numerous medicinal purposes to wdiich it is applied, is 
pounded and taken in wine, in doses of two drachmae, for the 
cure of stings inflicted by serpents it bas the effect, also, of 

® The Bryonia alba of Linnseus ; the bryony, white vine, or white jalap. 

Thii description, Fee says, is pretty correct, and the account of its 
properties sufficiently exact. It is a violent poison, and is no longer used 
in medicine. 

5- it is still called by the French namtdu Mahle^ or devil’s turnip, 
sa ‘^Fxulcerant corpus.” .■ Our author, ' Fee says, may hero be taxed 
with some exaggeration. 

The fruit is no longer used for this purpose. 

It is a matter of extreme doubt if there is any founduLion for this 
statement. 
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remoTiDg spots iipon the fece, moles and freckles, as- well as 
scars and bruises : a, decoction of it in oil is productire of a 
similar effect. A decoction of it is giyen 'to drink for epi- 
lepsy,®® and to, , persons troubled with a disordered mind or 
suffering from vertigo, the dose being one drachma dail}’, for a 
whole, year : taken, in larger quantities, it is apt sometimes to 
disorder®'^ the senses. It is posse.ssed, also, of one very remark- 
able property, applied with -water in the same manner as 
bryofiia, of extracting splintered' bones,' for which reason it is 
known to some persons by the name of white biy^onk r the 
other kind, however, ivhich is black, is found to answer 
the purpose better, in combination with ■ honey and frank- 
incense. 

The white vine disperses incipient suppii,rations, ripens 
tliein -when' they are inveterate, and aete as a detergent : it 
operates also as an eiiimenagogiie and dinretie. An fdectii* 
ary is prepared from it for asthma and pains in the sides, as 
also for convulsions and ruptures.- Taken in drink for thirty 
days together, in doses of three oboii, it has the effect of re- 
ducing the spleen ; and it is used, in combination with figs, 
for the cure of hangnails®® on the fingers. Applied with wine, 
it brings away the after-birth, and, taken in hydromel, in 
doses of one drachma, it carries off phlegm. The juice of the 
root should be extracted before the fruit ripens; applied either 
by itself or with meal of fitches, it imparts an improved com- 
plexion and a certain degree of suppleness to the skin : it has 
t.l’ie effect also , of repelling serpents. The root itself, too, 
beaten up -with a pulpy fig, will remove wrinkles on the body, 
if the person using it takes care to walk a couple of stadia im- 
mediately after the application ; otherwise it would leaye marks 
upon the skin, unless, indeed, it were wmshed off immediately 
with cold water. The black vine, too, is better for this pur- 
pose than the- white one, as the latter is very apt to be pro- 
ductive of itching. 

It would be productive of no good effect in such case, nor, indeed, in 
most of llio eases here mentioned. 

St ‘‘Purgat” is the reading given hr Siiltg', but. Judging Jrom the cor- 
rcRpondiiig passage in Dioscorides, viroraparrUf turbat/ ■ or “ contar- 
hat,” is the proper reading. ^ “ Ttervgiis.” 


H -H' 2' 
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CHAP. 17.— THE BLACK TIKE, OTHEliWISE CALLED BETOKA, CH1» 

IlONlAj DXKiECAHTHE, OR APROKIA : , THISTX-EIVE REMEDIES* , 

For tkere is also a black xiiie, properly kBOATn as the ^ bry- 
onia/"®^ though by some persons it is called/ tlie cMroma/^ 
and by others the '‘g}ai£ecanthe/^ or ‘‘^apronial^ It differs only 
iTom tile one preTiously mentioned in its colour, irhich, as 
already stated,® is black. The shoots of this tree, which 
resemble asparagus in appearance, are preferred by Diodes for 
eating to real asparagus/^ as a diuretic and for its property of 
reducing the spleen. It is found growing in shrubberies or 
reed-beds more particularly. The root of it, which is black 
outside, and of the colour of box within, is even more efficacious 
for the extraction of splintered bones than the plant last men- 
tioned; in addition to which, it has the property of being a 
specific for excoriations of the neck in cattle. It is said, too, 
that if a person plants it around a farm, it will be sure to 
keep hawks away, and to preserve the poultry-yard®^ in perfect 
safety. Attached to the ankles, it tends to disperse the blood, 
congested or otherwise, wdiich may have settled in those 
parts of the body, whether in human beings or in beasts of 
burden. 

Thus much with reference to the various species of vines. 

CHAT. 18 . — ^MUST: FXETEEK REMEDIES. 

The various kinds of must® have different properties ; some 
of them being Mack, some white, and others of intermediate 
shades of colour. There is a difference, too, between the kinds 
of must from which wine is made, and those from ■which 
raisin wine is prepared. The various degrees of care and at- 
tention on the part of the maker, render the differences that 

This is in reality not the modern bryony, or white rine, but the 
Tamils communis of Linnaeus, the black vine/or taminier of the French, 
the im tuminia, probably, of Chapiter 13. 

In the last Chapter. 

The shoots of the Taraus communis are still eaten in Tuscany as a 
Fuhstitute for asparagus, to which, howeYer, they are inferior in q^uality. 
It is theme known by the name of tanmro. 

An absurdity, as Fee remarks, not worthy of discussion* The same, 
ton, as to the next assertion. 

Of course there are as many Yarieties of must, or grape-juice, as 
there are of wines. Must is of a purgutife and enioIUent, nature, but W: 
no longer employed in medicine. , 
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already exist, quite iuiiuiiierable ; we shall . therefore eonteut 
ourselTes with taking a general view only of. their medieinal 
uses. ' ^ 

Every kind of must is unwholesome to the stomach, hut of 
a soothing nature to the venous system. Taken off at .a draught, 
immediately after the bath, must is fataP in its effects. It 
acts as an antidote®^ to cantharides and stings indicted by ser- 
.pents, , those of the hsemorrliois and the salamandra®® in parti- 
culart It is productive of head-ache, and is prejudicial to' the 
throat,, but it is good for the kidneys,, liver, and inner coat of. 
•the hladder, by reason of its lubricating properties. It is par- 
ticularly effectual also in eases of injuries indicted by the in- 
sect known as the buprestis/*®^ 

Taken with oil as a Tomit, it neutralizes the bad effects of 
opium,®®' milk that has curdled upon the stomach, he.mloek, do- 
lymiiium,®® and other. poisons.^® Eor ail these purposes, bow- 
, ever, white must is not so edicacious, while must prepared 
from raisins of the sun has a more pleasant davoiir, and is 
productive of a less degree of oppression to the head. 

CHAP. 19. PAETICULAllS BELATIVE TO WIKE. 

We have already described the various kinds of wine, the 
nunierons differences which exist between them, and most of 
the properties which each kind possesses. There is no subject 
that presents greater difficulties than this, or, indeed, a more 
varied field for discussion, it being extremely difficult to pro- 
nounce whether wine is more generally injurious in its effects, 
or beneffcial. And then, in addition to this, how very uncer- 
tain is it, whether, the moment we have drunk it, it will be 
productive of salutary results, or turn out no better than m 
much poison ! BLowrever, it is only with reference ,to its medi- 
'Cinal properties, that w^e are now about to speak of^ it. , : 

See c. 30 of this Book. Of course there is little .or no truth la this 
assertiott. 

,. , Ie reality it has no such effect. ■ m x. a. 86. 

, See B. xxii, c. 36, and ,B. xxx. c. 10. 

In cases of poisoning by opium, or hemlock, the use of .it, Fee says, 
would be prejudicial. 

See B. xxi. c. 105. .: “Toxica.’* 

III ec. 8,. 9, .10. It is impossible, with any .'degree of accu- 

racy, to dis.cuss .the properties of these various wines, as they no longer 

exist. . ■ 
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Asclepiades , has composed a whole treatise (wliicli lias 
thence received' its name*®) on the proper methods of admiiiis- 
tering wine ; and the number of commentators who have since 
written on this treatise,, is ' almost innumerable, lor' iny own 
part,, with all that gravity which becomes a Eoman,; and one 
zealous for the furtherance of liberal pursuits, I shall enter into a 
careful examination of this subject, not, indeed, in the cha- 
racter of a physician, but as a careful iiiveatigator .of. the 
effects which wine is likely to produce upon the health of man- . 
kind. To treat, however, of the metiicinal properties of each 
individual kind, would be a labour without end, and quite in- 
exhaustible ; the more so, as the opinions of medical men are 
so entirely at variance upon the subject. 

CHAP. 20.— THE. STJURENTIKE W.INES : THREE REMEDIES. THE 

ALBxiXWMXES: TWO REMEDIES. THE 'EAXERNIAK WIRES : SIX 

REMEDIES. 

Our ancestors set the highest value upon the wines of 
Surrentiim f ^ but at a later period the preference was given 
to the Alban, or the lalernian wines. More recently, again, 
other varieties of wine have come into fashion, quite in accord- 
ance with that most unreasonable mode of proceeding, ac- 
cording to which, each person, as he finds a wine most to his 
taste, extols it as superior to all others. Suppose, now, that all 
persons were quite agreed as to the superiority of some par- 
ticular kind of wane, how small a proportion of mankind 
would be enabled to make use of it ! As it is, even the rich never 
drink it in an unsophisticated state j the morals of the age 
being such, that it is the name only of a vintage that is sold, 
the wines being adulterated the very moment they enter the 
vat. Hence it is, by Hercules ! — a thing truly astounding — 
that, in reality, a wdne is more innoxious in its effects, In pro- 
portion as it enjoys a less extended renown. The three kinds, 
liowever, of which we have made mention, appear to have 
maintained, with the least diminution, their ancient repute. 

The Falernian wine, if a person should be desirous to know 
the marked characteristics of wines according to age, is in- 
jurious to the .health, either too new or too old.;., .tit 'fifteen 

' Cognorainatiim*’ appears to be a better reading tbatt ‘*cognoini- 
natas,*’ wbicb Sillig has adopted ; as it is much more probable that the 
work received itsuarno from' the subject than that tliO' writer did.. 

Ail these wines are described in B. xiv. 
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Ttnirs it begins to be of medium age. Ealeriiiau' wine of' 11113 ■ 
iigM, taken cold, is good for tlie stomacb, but not when taken 
warm. Eor an inveterate coiigb and for quartan fevers, it is 
a good 'plan to drink it neat, d^isting. There is no wine that 
quickens the action of the venous system so much as this ; it 
acts astringently upon the bow^els, and is feeding to the body. 
It has been thought, however, that this wine is productive of 
injury to the sight, and that it is far from benelicial to the 
nerves’^^' and the bladder. 

The Alban wines are more salutary to the nervous system, 
but the sweet kinds are not so beneficial to the stomach. The 
rough wines of Alba are even better than those of Falernum, 
but they do not promote the digestion so W'ell, and have a 
slight tendency to overload the stomach. 

As to the Surrentine' whines, they have ■ no such effect upon 
the stomach, nor are they at ail trying to the head ; theylmvo. 
the property also of arresting defluxions of the stomach and 
intestines. The Cmcuban wdnes are no longer growm. 

CHAP. 21. — THE SETINE wines; ONE OBSERVATION UPON THEM. 

THE STATAN WINES ; ONE OBSERVATION UPON . THEM. THE 

SIGNIAN WINES ; ONE REMEDY. 

Among the wines, however, which stillexist,. those of Setia*® 
promote the digestion, having more strength than the Siirren- 
tine wdnes, and more roughness than those of Alba. The 
wdnes of Falernum are not so powerful. Those of Stata are 
but very little inferior in quality to the wines already nu-n- 
tioiied. It is universally agreed tliat the wines of Signia are 
extremely beneficial in cases of derangement of the bowels. 

CHAP. 22. — OTHER WINES : SIXTY»EOUR BiniEDIES, 

As; to the other wines, tliey may be spoken of in general 
terms. By, the use of wine, the human vigour, bhwd, and 
complexion are improved. It is wine that, makes ■ up for all 
the difference between the middle or temperate zone, and those 
which lie on either side of it, the juice of the vine conferring 
as much vigour and robustness upon the inhabitants ' of our 
part of the earth as , the rigorousness of the dim. ate does 

75 a Jervis/* As to the meaning of this word, see B. xi a. 88. 

These wines also ’are describea in B. xiv. 

77 “Peritas/' 




..upon tlie people tliere.-^- Milk, used as a bererage^ streiigtliens 
'.tlie bones, liquids extracted from tlie. cereals nourish the 
sinews, and water imparts nutriment to the flesh :,, hence. it is 
that persons who confine' themselves to these severalliquids as 
a beverage, are of a less ruddy complexion than .the wine- 
drinker,. less robust, and less able to endure fatigue. By. the 
use of wine in moderation the sinews are strengthened, but 
taken in excess ■ it proves . injurious to them; the same, too, 

' with the eyes. Wine ^ refreshes the stomach, sharpens the 
appetite, takes off the keen edge of sorrows and anxieties, 
warms the body, acts benefleially as a diuretic, and invites 
sleep. In addition to these properties, it arrests vomiting, and 
we And that pledgets of Wool, soaked in wine, and applied to 
abscesses, are extremely beneficial. According to Asclepiades, 
the virtues possessed by wine are hardly equalled by the ma- 
jestic attributes of the gods themselves. 

Old wine bears admixture with a larger quantity of water, and 
acts more powerfully as a diuretic, though at the same time it 
is less effectual for quenching thirst. Sweet wine, again, is 
less inebriating, but stays longer on the stomach, while rough 
wine is more easy of digestion. The wine that becomes mel- 
low with the greatest rapidity is the lightest, and that which 
becomes sweeter the older it is, is not so injurious to the 
nerves. Wines that are rich and black, are not so bene- 
ficial to the stomach ; hut, at the same time, they are more 
feeding to the body. Thin-bodied rough wines are not so 
feeding, but are more wholesome to the stomach, and pass 
off more speedily by urine, though they are all the more 
liable to fly to the head ; a remark which will apply, once tor 
all, to liquids of every kind. 

Wine that has been mellowed by the agency of smoke is 
extremely unwholesome — a fraudulent method of preparation 
that has been invented in the wine-lofts”^ of the retail dealers. 
At the present day, however, this plan is adopted in private 
families even, when it is wished to give the appearance of ma- 
turity to wines that have become carious.®^ Indeed, this term 
eariom has been used very appositely by the ancients with 
reference to wines ; ibr we find that in the ease of -wood even, 
smoke exercises a caustic effect upon the carious parts, and 
*^8 colour of our Port. 

r.) Aputiieds.’^ Cariem trabuut.’’ 
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! , eats them away ; , and 'jet we, on the other hand, persuade 

’ ourselves that an adventitious age ma 3 " he imparted to wines 
hy the bitter twang derived from smoke 

Those wines wdiich are extremely pale, become more whole- 
some the older they are. The more generous®- a wine is, the 
thicker it becomes wdth age ; while, at the same time, it 
contracts a hitter flavour, which is far from exercising ahene- 
ficial effect upon the health. To season another wine, that is 
not so old, with this, is nothing less than to make an unwhole- 
some preparation. The more of its own natural flavoui'®^ a 
wine possesses, the more wholesome it is ; and the best age for 
a wine is that which naturally belongs to it, a medium age 
being the one that is the most generally esteemed. 

CHIP. 23. SIXTY-OXE OBSERVATIONS RELATIVE TO 'WINE. 

• Persons whose wish it is to make flesh, or to lieep the bowels 
relaxed, will do well to drink while taking their food. Those, 
on the other hand, who wish to reduce themselves, or prevent 
^ the bowels from being^ relaxed, should abstain from diinkirig 

’ while taking their meals, and drink but a very little only 

when they have done eating. To drink wine iasting is a 
fashion of recent introduction®^ only, and an extremely had 
one for persons engaged in matters of importanee, and requir- 
ing a continued ap^dication of the mental faculties. Wine, no 
doubt, was taken fasting in ancient times, but then it was as 
a preparative for sleep and repose from wmrldly cares ; and it 
is for this reason that, in Horner,®^ wm And Helen presenting 
it to the guests before the repast. It is upon this fact, too, 
that the common proverb is founded, wfoich says that “ wis- 
dom is obscured by wine/’®® It is to wine that we men are 
indebted for being the only animated beings that drink without 
being thirsty. When drinking wine, it is a very good plan to 
take a draught of water every now and then ; and to take one 
long draught of it at the last, cold water taken internally 

I having the effect of instantaneously dispelling inebriation. 

81 While tlie ancients thought that the caiiousness or results of old age 
were removed by the agency of smoke. 

; 83 See B. xiv. c. 6. ^ , 83 << Saliva.” 

I 84 In the time of the Emperor Tiberius. See B. xiv. c. 28. 

I 85 Odyssey, B. iv.i. 219, 6’^ 

I 86 vino ohuiiihiw^^^^ 

4 " ■. 
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It is strongly recommended bj Hesiod®^ to drink iiiidiliited 
wine®® for twenty .days before the rising of the Bog-star j and 
as .many after. Pure wine, too, acts as an antidote to hem- 
lock, coriander,®® henbane, mistletoe, opium, mercury, as. also 
to stings inflicted by bees, wasps, hornets, the phaiaiigiiim, 
serpents, and scorpions ; all kinds of poison, in fact, ■which are 
of a cold nature, the venom of the hmmorrhois and the 
prester,®® in particular, and the noxious efiects of fungi. Bn- 
dil.iited. wine is good, too, in eases of flatulency, gnawing pains 
in the thoracic organs, excessive vomitings at the stomach, 
fluxes of the bowels and intestines, dysentery, excessive per- 
spirations after prolonged fits of coughing, and defluxions of 
various kinds. In the cardiac®^ disease, it is a good plan to 
apply a sponge soaked in neat wine to the left breast : in all 
these cases, however, old white wine is the best. A fomenta- 
tion of hot wine applied to the genitals of beasts of burden is 
found to be very beneficial ; and, introduced into the mouth, 
with the aid of a horn, it has the effect of removing ail sen- 
sations of fatigue.®® It is asserted that in apes, and other quad- 
rupeds with toes, the growth, will be impeded if they are 
accustomed to dipnk uncEluted wine.®® 

CHAP. 24. — IX IVHAT MAIADIES WIXK SHOITLl) BE ADMIXTSTEHED ; 

HOW IT SHOHLT) BE ADMIXISTEliED, AND AT WHAT TIMES. 

We slmli now proceed to speak of wine in relation to its 
medicinal uses. The wines of Campania®^ which have the 
least body, are the most wholesome beverage for persons of 
rank and station ; and for the lower classes®® the best kind of 
wdne is that which is the most pleasant to the person who 
drinks it, provided he is in robust health. Eor persons of all 
ranks, however, the most serviceable wine is that the strength 

Works and Days, 1. o94. ® Mernm.” 

It is surprising, as Fee says, to find coriander enumerated among the 
poisons. Mistletoe, too, and mercury are neither of them poisons. As to 
lieniiock, see B. xiv. e. 7 , 

See Lucan's Pbarsalia, B. ix. II. 722, 791. 

See B. xi. e. 71. ' ' ■ 

This method is still employed with race-horses. See B. xiv. c. 28. 

5^3 It is still a very prevalent notion that the growth of dogs is stunted 
by giving them raw spirits. 

' The wines of Surrentum and Stata were Campanian wines. 

^‘Voigo.^; 
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of wliicli lias been reduced by tbe strainer for we must beiir 
in mind that wine is notiling else but juice of grapes ■ 'Wliicli 
bas acc|iiired strength by the process of fermentation. A mix- 
ture of numerous kinds of wine is uniYersally bad, and the 
most wholesome wdiie of all is that to which, no ingredient has 
been added when in a state of must; indeed, it is still better 
if the vessels even in which it is kept have never been pitched.*^' 
As, to wines wdiich have been treated with marble, gypsum, 
or lime,^® where is the man, however robust he may be, that 
has not .stood in dread of them' ? 

Wines which have been prepared with sea- water®® are par- 
ticularly injurious to the stomach, nerves, and bladdpr. Those 
which have been seasoned with resin .are generally looked 
upon as beneficial to a cold stomach, but are considered iinsuit- 
able where there is a tendency to vomit : the same, too, W'itli 
must, boiled grape-juice,^ and raisin wine. ^ Hew wines sea- 
soned wdth resin are good for no one, being productive oi 
vertigo and head-ache i hence it is that the name oi cia- 
puhd’ ^ has been given equally to new resined wines, and to 
the surfeit and head-acbe which they produce. 

The wines above mentioned® by name, are good for cough 
and catarrh, as also for cceliac affections, ^dysentery, and 
the catamenia. Those wines of this sort which are reu or 
black, ^ are more astringent and more heating than t|ie others. 
Wines which have been seasoned with pitch onljy are not sn 
injurious ; hut at the same time we must hear in mind that 
pitch is neither more nor less than resin liquehed® by the action 
of fire, These pitched wines are of a heating nature, promote 
the digestion, and act as a purgative ; they are good, also, tor 
the chest and the bowels, for pains in the uterns, li there are 
no signs of fever, for inveterate ffuxes, ulcerations, ruptures, 
spasms, suppurated abscesses, debility of the sinews, fiatuiency, 


“ Sacco.’' A strainer of linen cloth. See B. xiv. c. 28, and B, six. 
y 19. AVhile it diminished the strength, however, it was considered to 

In^tbat^ case, Fee says, they would differ but little from the wines of 
the present day. See B. xiv. c. 25, 

98^See B. xiv. c. 24. ' f b?’ ^ 

i ‘‘Sapa.” 2 See B. XIV. c. 2o. 

s Surrentine, Alban, Faleriiian, &c. # 

^ The colour of Tent and Burgundy. ^ The coloui of Port. 


5 See B. xiv. o. 25. 
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coiigli, asthma, and sprains, in which last case they are applied 
in imcieansed wool, . For aE these piii’poses : the wine is .pre- 
ferred .which has naturally the flavour .of pitch,® and is 
thence known as '‘picatnm it is generally agreed, however, 
that the produce of the vine called ^^lelvennaca,’’^ if taken in 
too large a qiiantity, is trying to the head. 

In reference to the treatment of fever, it is well known that 
wine should never be given, unless the patient is an aged per- 
son, or the symptoms are beginning to abate. In cases of acute 
fever, wine must never be given, under any circumstance, 
except when there is an evident remission of the attack, and 
more particularly if this takes place in the night, for then the 
danger is diminished by one half; there being the probability 
of the patient sleeping off the effects of the wune. It is equally 
forbidden, also, to females just after delivery or a miscarriage, 
and to patients suffering from over-indulgence of the sexual 
passions ; nor should it be given in cases of head-ache, of 
maladies in which the attacks are attended with chills at the 
extremities, of fever accompanied with cough, of tremulous- 
ness ® in the sinews, of pains in the fauces, or where the disease 
is found to concentrate itself in the iliac regions. Wine is 
strictly forbidden, too, in cases of induration of the thoracic 
organs, violent throbbings of the veins, opisthotony, tetanus, 
asthma, ap-d hardness of breathing attended with fever. 

Wine is far from beneflcial for a patient, when the eyes are 
flxed and rigid, and when the eyelids are immoveable, or else 
relaxed and heavy ; in cases, too, w'here, with an incessant nic- 
tation, the eyes are more than nsualiy brilliant, or where the 
eyelids refuse to close-— the same, too, if that symptom 
should occur in sleep — or where the eyes are suffused wuth 
blood, or congealed matter makes its appearance in the corners 
of those organs. The same rule should be observed, also, w^hen 
the tongue is heavy and swollen, or when there is an impedi- 
ment from time to time in the speech, wdien the urine is passed 
with difficulty, or when a person has been seized with a sudden 
fright, with spasms, or recuiTent fits of torpor, or experiences 
seminal discharges during sleex). 

s See B. xir- cc. 3, 4. 

7 See B. xiv. c. 4: Tol. III. p. 227. 

^ “Tremore neryorum;” peroaps ‘'nervousness.” 
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' CHAP. 25.— M2fl3Ty-Ojn!) 0-BSEliTATI0I?S ' tpith befhhkxce to 

Wl-S’E. 

It' is a well-ascertained fact, that- in tlie cardiac ^ di'sease tlie 
only resource is wine. According to some authorities,, how- 
ever, wine slioiild only be given when: the attacks come ou, 
while others,, again, are of opinion, that it mnst only be ad- 
ministered between the attacks ; it being the object with the 
former; to arrest the .profuse perspirations, while the latter base 
their practice on an impression that it may he given with more 
safety at a moment when the malady has diminished in inten- 
sity ; and this I find is the opinion entertained by most people. 
In all cases, wine must only be administered just after taking 
food, never after sleep, and under no circumstances after any 
other kind of drink, or in other words, only wlum the patient 
is thirsty ; in no case whatever sliould it be given, except at the 
very last extremity. Wine is better suited to mules than to 
females, to aged people than to youths, to youths than to ehii- 
clren, and to persons who are used to it than to those who are 
not in the habit of taking it ; winter, too, is a better time for 
using it than summer. As to the quantity to he prescribed, 
and the proportion of wmter to be mixed with it, that depends 
entirely upon the strength of the wine ; it is generally thought, 
however, that the best proportions are one cyathus of wine and 
two of water. If, however, there is a derangement of the 
stomach, and if the food does not pass dowmvard, the wine must 
be given in a larger proportion. 

CHAP. 26. — AETIFICIAL WIXES. 

Among the artificial wines, the preparation of wdiich we 
liave^^^ described, [there are some w'hich],^^ I think, are no 
longer made ; in addition to which, it wonld he a mexe loss of 
time to enlarge upon their medicinal efiects, having expa- 
tiated elsewhere upon the properties of the various elements of 
which they are composed. And then, besides, the conceits of 
the medical men in relation to these wines have really passed 
all bounds ; they pretend, for instance, that a wine extracted 
9 See B. xi. c. 71. There is little doubt that generous wine promotes 
the rapid circulation of the blood, 
at 111 B. xiv. cc. 18, 19, 20. 

In accordance with the suggestion of Sillig, we insert sunt qii©/ 
otherwise the passage is defective. 
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from turnips “ is good for recruiting the exlifiusted strengtli,_ 
after exercises in arms or on horseback j and, not to speak of 
other preparations, they attribute a similar effect to wine of 
juniperd^ Who is there, too, that would think of looking 
upon wormwood wine“ as superior in its effects to wormwood 

itself? „ , . , 

I shall pass in silence the rest of these preparations, and 
among them palm wdne,” which is injurious to the head, and 
is beneficial only as a laxative to the bowels, and as a cure for 
spitting of blood. We cannot, howei’er, look upon the liquor 
which we have spoken of “ under the name of “ bion,” as being 
an artificial wine ; for the whole art of making it consists merely 
in the employment of grapes before they have arrived at ma- 
turity. This preparation is extremely good for a deranged 
stomach or an imperfect digestion, as also for pregnancy, faint- 
ing fits, paralysis, fits of trembling, vertigo,_ gripings of the 
bowels, and sciatica. It is said, too, that in times of pesti- 
lence, and for persons on a long journey, this liquid forms a 
beverage of remarkable efScaoy. 


CEAP. 27. — ^vrsEOAR ; iu'eniy-isight rememes. 

Wine, even when it has lost its vinous properties, still re- 
tains some medicinal virtues. Yinegar possesses cooling pro- 
perties in the very higliest degree, and is no less efticaeious as 
a I'esolvent ; it has the property, too, of effeivescing, when 
poured upon the ground. We have frequently had occasion, 
and shall again have occasion, to mention the various medicinal 
compositions in which it forms an. ingredient. I akenhj^ itself, 
it dispels nausea and arrests hiccup, and if smelt at, it will 
prevent sneezing : retained in the mouth, it prevents a person 
from being inconvenienced by the heati^ of the bath. It is used 
as a beverage also, in combination with w'ater,*® and employed 
This would be a vigorous liquor, Fee thinks, and a good tonic ; 
similar, in. fact, to the modern antiscorbutic wines. _ 

jp6e Queries wbetliet this was made Itoiii the fermeiiteci hemes, or 
from ail iirfhsioa of them ivi wiae. In the former case it would bear some 
slight resemblance to our gin. 

1^- “ Apsinthites.” See B. xiv. c. 19. 

: 15' See B. xiii. c. 9. ' In B. xiv., c. 10. , 

The vinegar of the present day does not appear to have any such 
propertv. Celsus says the same thin g_, B. i. c. 3. 

‘‘ Posca,” or vinegar and water, sometimes mixed witu eggs, was the 
common drink of the lower classes at Home, and ot the soldicis 'I'vheii on 
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as a gargle, it is found by many to be Tery whclesome to tlie 
stomucli, .particularly couvalesceuts and'- persons suSeriiig Ironi 
sun- stroke ; used as a. fomentation, too, tbis mixture is ex- 
tremely beneficial to tbe eyes. Tinegar is used remedial! y 
when a leech has been swallowed and it has the property of 
healing leprous sores, scorbutic eruptions, running ulcers, 
wounds infiicted by dogs,, scorpions, and scoiopendrm, and the 
bite of the shrew-mouse. It is good, too, as a preTentive of the 
itching sensations produced by the venom of ail stinging ani- 
mals, and as an antidote to the bite of the millepede. 

, ..'Applied warm in a sponge, in the proportion of three sex- 
tarii to two ounces of sulphur or a bunch of hyssop, vinegar 
is a remedy for maladies of the fundament. To aiTcst the 
haemorrhage which ensues upon the operation® of lithotomy, 
and, indeed, all other operations of a similar nature, it is usual 
to apply vinegar in a sponge, and at the same time to adniin- 
ister it internally in doses of two cyathi, the very strongest 
possible being employed. Vinegar has the effect also of 
dissolving coagulated blood ; for the cure of lichens, it is used 
both internally and externally. Used as an injection, it ar- 
rests looseness of the bowels and ffuxes of the intestines ; it is 
similarly emplo^md, too, for procidenceof the rectum and uterus. 

Vinegar acts as a cure for inveterate couglis, defiuxions of 
the throat, hardness of breathing, and looseness of the teeth : 
hut it acts injuriously upon the bladder and the sinews, when 
relaxed. Medical men were for a long time in ignorance how 
heneffcial vinegar is for the sting of the asp; for it wms only 
recently that a man, while carrying a bladder^ of vinegar, hap- 
pening to be stung by an asp upon wdiich he trod, found to his 
surprise that whenever he put down the bladder he felt the sting, 
. but that when he took it up again, he seemed as though be 
had never been hurt ; a circumstance which at once suggested 
to him the remedial properties of the vinegar, upon drinking 
some of which he experienced a cure. It is with vinegar, too, 

20 There is little doubt that it would be advantageous to employ vtneg.ir 
in such a case ; the animal would be compelled to withdraw its bold, aini 
vomiting would be Tacilitated. Strong salt and water, Fee thinks, would 
be still more efficacious. 

21 It would be of no use whatever, Fee thinks, in any of these cases. 

22 ^11 operation wliieh, though known to tbe Greeks and Eomaiis, ap- 
pears to have been completely lost sight of in the middle ages. 

2 ;i Or leather hag, “ utreni.” 
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and no tiling else, that persons rinse the moiith after siicldng 
the poison trom a wound. This liquid, in fact, exercises a 
predominance not only upon Tarious articles of food, hut upon 
many other substances as well. Poured upon rocks in con- 
siderable quantities, it has the eifect of splitting^* them, when 
the action of hre alone has been unable to produce any effect 
thereon. As a seasoning, too, there is no kind that is more 
agreeable than vinegar, or that has a greater tendency to 
heighten the flavour of food. When it is employed for this 
purpose, its extreme tartness is modilied with burnt bread or 
wine, or else it is heightened by the addition of pepper, and of 
laser in all eases, too, salt modifies it s strength, 

I ^ , While speaking of vinegar, we must not omit to mention a 

* > very remarkable case in connexion with it : in the latter imars 

i / of his life, M. Agrippa was dreadfully afilicted with gout, so 

I much so, in fact, that he was quite unable to endure the tor- 

* ments to which he was subjected. Upon this, guided by the 

% ' ominous advice of one of his medical attendants, though un- 

fl ' known to Augustus, at the moment of an extremely severe 

attack he plunged his legs into hot vinegar, content to pur- 
chase exemption from such cruel torments as he suffered, if 
even at the price of all use and sensation in those limbs, 

CHAP, 28. (2.) — scttriLL weoae: sevexteex eemedies. 

Squill vinegar is the more esteemed, the older it is. In 
addition to the properties which we have already‘^^ mentioned, 
it is useful in cases where the food turns sour upon the sto- 
mach, a mere taste of it being sufiicient to act as a corrective. 
It is good, too, when persons are seized with vomiting, while ^ 

24 gee B. sxx, c. 21. From larymd Plutarcli we learn that Hannibal 
employed this method of splitting the rocks when making his way across 
the Alps, Fee, at considerable length, disputes tlie credibility of this 
account, and thinks it only a wonderful story invented by the Eomans to 
acconiit for their defeat by Hannibal. 

‘“5 xix. c. 5. 

2^ Sillig has little doubt that this passage is incomplete, and that the 
end of it should be^ to the effect, ** the result of wliich was, that he was 
effectually cm’ed.'^ A very similar story is related of Servius Glodins, a 
Homan knight, in B. XXV. c. 7. 

In B. XX. c. 39. It is still employed in medicine ; but the statements 
here made, as Fee says, do not merit a serious discussion. 
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fasting, having the, effect of indurating the^ passages of the 
,, throat and stomach; It is a corrective, also, of had hreatli, 
strengthens the teeth and gums, and improves the complexion' 
^ Used as a gargle, squill vinegar remedies hardness of lieiir- 

mg, and opens the passages of the ears, while at the same 
time it tends to improve the sight. It is very good, too, for 
epilepsy, melancholy, vertigo, hysterical suffocations, blows, 
falls with violence, and extravasations of blood in consequence, 
as also for debility of the sinews, and diseases of the kidneys. 
In eases of internal ulceration, however, the use of it must be 
avoided. 

CHAP. 29.-- OXYMEII : SEVEIf KEKEBIES. 

The following, as we learn from Bieuches, was the manner 
in which oxymelP® was prepared by the ancients. In a caul- 
dron they used to put ten mince of honey, five heminm of oM 
vinegar, a pound and a quarter of sea-sait, and five sextarii 
of rain-water; the mixture was then boiled together till it 
had simmered some ten times, after which it was poured off, 
and put by for keeping. Asclepiades, however, condemned 
this preparation, and put an end to the use of it, though be- 
fore Ms time it used to be given in fevers even. Still, how- 
ever, it is generally admitted that it was useful for the cure 
of stmgs inflicted by the serpent Imown as the seps,'’ 29 ^j^^l 
that it acted as an antidote to opium^ ahd mistletoe. It was 
usefully employed also, warm, as a gargle for quinsy and 
maladies of the ears, and for affections of the mouth and 
throat ; for all these purposes, however, at the jmesent day, 
oxalme is employed, the best kind of which is made with 
salt and ffesh vinegar. 

CHAP. 30. — sapa: seveh kemedtes. 

Sapal^ has a close affinity with wine, being nothing else 

Soe B. xiv. c. 21. Tlie modern oxymel, as Fee remarks, coasis-ts of 
honey dissolved in white vinegar, and hears no resemblance to the mon- 
strous composition here describea, and which no stomach, he says, coulci 
possibly support. 

See Lucan’s Pharsalia, B. ix. II, 723, 776. 

F€e thinks that there may be some foundation for this statement, as 
vinegar acts efflcaciously as a remedy to the effects of narcotic poisocs. 
Mistletoe, as already stated, is not a poison. 

Grape-Juice boiled down to one-third. See B. xiv. c. 11. 

Yon. rv. 
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■fant must boiled down to one third : that 

from white must is the best. It is used medicinally m cases 

of injuries inflicted by cantharides the 

eatei>ars known as pityocamp®,’= salamande s and au 

nomous bites and stings. Taken wi h onions ^ 
of bringing away the dead fetus and the after-birth. 
ing to Tabianus, it acts as a poison, if taken by a person 
ing, immediately after the bath. 

CHAP. 31. LEES OF WINE : TWELVE BEMEBIES. 

Next in the natural order come the lees of these several 
liquids. The lees oP wine ai-e. so extremely powerM as to 
Drove fatal to persons on descending into the \ats. Lne 

proper precaution for preventing this, is to let down a ’ 

Weh so long as it refuses to burn, is significant of danger. 
Tvlne lees, in an unrinsed- state, form an 

medicinal preparations : with an equal proportion ^ 

liniment is prepared from them for purulent eruptions, and 
either moist or dried, they are used for stmgs inflicted by the 
phalangium, and for inflammations*^ of the tptes, mamillm, 
or other parts of the body. A decoction of wine-lees is pre- 
pared, too, with barley-meal and Powdered frankincense ; after 
which it is first parched and then dned. ihe test of its bung 
properly boiled, is its imparting, when cold, a burning sensa- 
tion to the tongue. When left exposed to the air, wme-lees 
very rapidly lose their virtues ; which, on the other hand, are 
ffroatlv beisliiteiiod by the action of fire. , a ai 

Wine-lees are very useful, too, boiled with figs, for the cure 

3S See c. 18 of tliis Book. The account here given of the medicinal 

tit? of colouring matter more or less, and a small proportion of w me, Ihej 
arJno in medicine. Under the term ‘‘Ilex ymi,” Hmy includes 

the T)u1d or husks of grapes after the must lias been expressed. 

consequence of the carbonic gas disengaged before the fermenta- 
tion is finished, asphyxia being the result. 

St By the use of this term he evidently moans grape husks. 

ss Or fiower-de-luce. SeeB. xxi.ee. 19, 83. ^ ^ a* , 

^ ^Yine-lees would only have the effect of increasing the innaniiiiatioii. 
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of lioliens and cutaneous ^eruptions; they are applied also in a 
similar manner to leprous sores and running ulcers. Taken 
in diink^ they act as an antidote to the poison of fungi, and 
more particularly if they are undiluted ; boiled and then rinsed, 
they are used in preparations for the eyes. They are employed 
also topically for diseases of the testes and generatiTe organs, 
and are^ taken in wine Tor strangury. When wine-lees have 
lost their, strength, they are still useful for cleansing the hotly 
and,;, scouring clothes, in which case they act as a, substitute 
for. gum acacia.'^® ^ . .. ' ' 

CHAP. 32. — LEES OF TINEGAE: SEVENTEEN' BEMEMES. 

The lees of vinegar, as a matter of course, considering tiie 
material from which they are derived, are much more acrid 
than those of wine, and more caustic in their effects. This 
substance prevent^ the increase of suppuration, and, employed 
topically, is good for the stomach, intestines, and regions of 
the abdomen. It has the property also of arresting fluxes of 
those parts, and the catamenia when in excess ; it disperses 
inflamed tumours which have not come to a head, and is a cure 
for quinsy. Applied with wax, it is curative of erysipelas. 
It reduces swellings of the mamillse when gorged with milk, 
and removes malformed nails. Employed with polenta, it is 
very efficacious for the cure of stings inflicted by the serpent 
called cerastes;^” and in combination with melanthinm,^-^ it 
heals bites inflicted by crocodiles and dogs. 

Yinegar lees, too, by being subjected to the action of Are, 
acquire additional strength.^^ Mixed in this state with oil of 
mastich, and applied to the hair, they turn'^® it red in a single 
night. Applied with water in linen, as a pessary, they act as a 
detergent upon the uterus. 

^ See B. x-xiv. c. 67. 

Their properties are similar to those of -wme-lees, but they are no 
longer used in medicine. The statements here made by our autlior, Fee 
remarks, are entirely flibulous. 

Or horned serpent. See B. xi. c. 45. 

See B. XX. c. 71. > 

This, as F^e observes, is probably the case, 

‘^6 It must be remembered that red hair was greatly admired by the , 
Eomans. 
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CHAr. 33.— LIBS Oi' SAPA: JOTO KEMEDIES- ^ . 

Tta 1»." .! »p. »e »?f 4 S» 

the best plan to employ ^ I'^cZd for the cure of 

the reed; a decoction tw, a saucepan with 

an inveterate cough. They hoi ^ j^ws and 

salt and grease as an ointment for tumouis or me j 

neck* ' 

CHAP 34. (3.)— THE LEAVES OE THE OUVE : TWENTX-THREE 

bekedies. , , : ^ 

The next rank, after the vine, clearly ^ the^^^ 

A flows, and foul and putrid ulcers = ^^f^XYe 

S™ .Siiwes .i».‘ «». ’’n .“L'“ ssr.f .*■ 

pupil; hence it is much employed in the compo^on ot jc 

Lives, having the additional 

runnings of the eyes, * nrS'^ain-water 

TKis jmce is extracted by ^ affnr the 

uponthi leaves, and then V^l'^th wod 

Jiln is 3ried and divided into lozenges. Used witn wool, 

condylomata, erysip^as, spreading ulcers, and epmyctis. 

CHAP. 35— THE BtOSSOJIOE THE OLIVE: POUR B.EMBDXES. 

The hlossom,®> too, of the olive-tree possesses simUar pro- 
«, The thicker parts of boiled grape-juice. These lees have no atEni y 

witk those of vine or vinegar. , atfotps* that tliev 

L N^“nal use is noiv made of it, but its properties would be very 

similar to those of tke leaves. 
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perties. Tlie 3’’ouiig branches are burnt when just begicning 
to blossom, and of' the ashes a substitute for spodium^^ is 
made, upon which wine is poured, and it is then burnt afresh. 
To suppurations and inflamed tumours these ashes are applied, or 
else the, leaves, beaten up with honey; for the eyes, they are 
used i?ith polenta. The juice which exudes®^ from the wood, 
when burnt in a green state, heals lichens, scaly eruptions, and 
running ulcers. , ' „ 

As to the juice ■which exudes naturally from the olive- 
tree, and more particularly that of ^Ethiopia, we cannot be 
sufficient^ surprised that authors should have been found 
recommend it as an application for tooth- ache, and to tell us 
at the same time that it is a poison, and eren that .we must 
have recourse to the wild olive for it. The bark of the roots 
of the olive, as young and tender a tree as possible being 
selected, scraped and taken every now and then in hone3% is 
good®^ for patients suffering from spitting of blood and puru- 
lent expectorations. The ashes of the tree itself, mixed with 
axle-grease, are useful for the cure of tumours, and heal 
fistulas by the extraction of the vicious humours which they 
contain. 

CHAP, 36. — WHITE OLIVES : FOUR REMEDIES. BLACi: OLIVES : 

THREE REMEDIES. 

AYhite olives are wholesome for the upper regions of tlie 
stomach, but not so good for the bowels. Eaten by themselves, 
habitually as a diet, quite fresh and before they are pre- 
served, they are remarkably serviceable, having the effect of 
curing gravel,®® and of strengthening the teeth when worn or 
loosened by the use of meat. 

51 Impure metallic oxide. See B. xix. c. 4, and B. xxxiv. c. 52. Tlie 
ashes of the branches 'would he an impure suh-carbonate of potass, which 
would act, Fee says, as a powerful irritant. 

5“-^ A sort of pyroligneous acid, which would have the noxious effect of 
throwing inward the eruptions. . , « 

53 This juice or tear (lacrima) Fee thinks to be the same with the En- 
liEemon, mentioned in B. xii. c. 38 ; the properties of which are quite iii- 
active, though Dloscorides, B. i. c. 139, speaks of it as a poison. ^ 

^ Probably in consequence of the tannin and gallic acid, which it con- 
tains in great abundance. f- 

53 Me says that all these statements as to the medicmal properties of 

olives are false. 
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Black olives, on the otter hand, are not so wholesome for 
the upper regions of the stomach, hut are ^ better lor the 
bowels ; they are not good, however, for the head or or le 
eyes. Both kinds, pounded and applied topically, are good 
for the cure of burns, but the black olive is sometimes chewed 
first, and instantly applied to the sore, for the purpose ol pre- 
venting blisters from forming. Colymbades actasadetei- 
gent for foul ulcers, but they are bad for persons suttenng 
from strangury. 


CHAP. 37. — AinnioA op oirvns : iwentt-ose eemedies. 

As to tbs amurca of olives, we might appear to have said 
enough on the subject already," taking Cato as our gpide ; it 

remains, However, to speak of the medicinal uses ol this^sun- 
stance. It is extremely serviceable as a strengtbener of the 
gums, ^ and for the cure of ulcers of the mouth; it has the 
effect, also, of strengthening loose teeth in the sockets, and an 
application of it is good for erysipelas and spreading ulcers. 
Tor chilblains, the amurca of the black olive is the best, as 
also as a fomentation for infants ; that^ of the white olive is 
used, with wool, as a pessary for affections of the uterus. Of 
both Idnds, however, the amurca is much more serviceable 
when boiled ; this being done in a vessel of Cyprian copper, to 
the consistency of honey. Thus prepared, it is used, accord- 
ing to the necessities of the case, with either vinegar, old 
wine, or honied wine, for the treatment of maladies ol the 
mouth, teeth, and ears, and for running ulcers,®® diseases of the 
generative organs, and chaps on various parts of the body.^ It 
is employed topically, for the cure of wounds, in a linen 
pledget, and for sprains, in wool : as a medicament, it is of great 
utility, more particularly when old, as in such case it effects 
the cure of fistula.®® 

It is used as an injection for ulcerations of the fundament, 
the generative organs, and the uterus, and is employed topi- 
cally for incipient gout and diseases of the joints. Boiled 

Or preserred olives. See B. xv. c. 4. 

. B. xv.c. 8. ■ 

® Fee tliinks that it would exercise quite a contrary effect. Marc of 
olives is no longer used in medicine. 

It would produce no good effect in the treatment of iilcers, 
so remarks that it would have no such effect. 


Ctiap. 38.] , THE IMAYES ,0E THE 'WILB OLITE. 4.87 

clown • agaiiij witli ompliacium/^ to tlie eonsistenej of lioncy, 
it extracts decayed teetli ; and, in combination witli a decot- 
tion of lupines and the plant channeleon,®-- it is a marreilous 
cure for itcli in beasts of burden.®^ Fomentations of aniiirca 
in a raw state®^ are extremely good for gout. 

CHAP. 38. (4.)— THE LEATES OE THE WILD OliVE : SIXTEEN 
KBHPmiES. 

Tfie leaves of tbe wild olive are possessed of similar pro- 
perties, The spodium®^ that is made by burning the young 
branches is of remarkable efficacy for arresting fluxes; it 
allays inflammations of the eyes also, acts as a detergent upon 
ulcerous sores, makes the flesh, grow on wounds from which it 
lias been removed, and acts gently as a caustic upon fleshy 
excrescences, drying them up and making them cicatrize. The 
rest of its properties are similar to those of the cultivated olive. 
There is, however, one peculiarity in it; the leaves, boiled 
with honey, are given in doses of a spoonful for spitting of 
blood.®® The oil, too, of the wild olive is more acrid, and 
possesses greater energy than that of the cultivated olive; 
hence it is that it is usual to rinse the mouth with it for the 
purpose of strengthening the teeth.®^ 

The leaves, too, are applied topically, with wine, to wdiit« 
lows, carbuncles, and ail kinds of gatherings ; and, with 
honey, to sores which require a detergent. Both a decoction 
of the leaves and the natural juices of the wild olive form 
ingredients in medicaments for the eyes ; and the latter are 
found useful as an injection for the ears, in the case of puru- 
lent discharges even. From the blossom of the wild olive a 
liniment is prepared for condylomata and epinyctis ; it is ap- 
plied also to the abdomen, wdth barley-meal, for fluxes, and to 
the head, with oil, for ' head-ache. In cases where the scalp 
becomes detached from the cranium, the young blanches, 

See B. xii. e. 60. See B. xxii. c. 21. 

es tbinks that it might prove useful in this case. 

Unboiled. ■ 

•^5 See c. 35. There is no analogy, Pee says, between marc of olives 
and the leaves of the wild olive. ^ i i 

0® This is hardly a peculiarity, for he has said already that the cultivatea 
olive is employed with honey to arrest the flow of blood. n - , • , 

S'? The taimia which it contains in great ahundance may possibly 
Ihh .effect 
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boiled and applied with honey, have a healing effect. These 
branches, too, when arrived at maturity, taken with the food, 
arrest diarrhoea : parched and beaten up with honey, they 
act as a detergent upon corroding sores, and bring carbuncles 
to a head and dispers them. 


CHAP. 39, — omphacium: these eemebies® 

As to olive oil, we have abundantly treated of its nature 
and elements already.®® It now remains to speak of the medi- 
cinal properties of the various kinds of oil. The most useful 
of all is omphacium,®® and next to that, green oil in addi- 
tion to which, we may remark that oil ought to he as fresh as 
possible, except in eases where old oil is absolutely required. 
For medicinal purposes, too, oil should be extremely fluid, 
have an agreeable smell, and be free from'^^ ail taste, just the 
converse, in fact, of the property which we look for in food. 
Omphacium is good for the gums, and if kept from time to 
time in the mouth, there is nothing better as a preservative of 
the whiteness of the teeth. It checks profuse perspirations. 

CHAP. 40 . — OIL OE (EXAHTHE: TWEHTr-ErOHT BIMEDIES. 


Oil of osnanthe'^® has just the same properties as oil of roses. 
Like oil in general, it makes the body supple, and imparts to 
it strength and* vigour ; it is injurious to the stomach, pro- 
motes the increase of ulcers, irritates the fauces,^ and deadens 
the effect of all poisons, white-lead and gypsum in particulp, 
if taken in hydromel or a decoction of dried figs. Taken with 
water, it is good as an antidote to the effects of opium, and to 
injuries infiicted by cantharides, the buprestis, the salamandra, 
and the pine caterpillar."^® Taken pure as an emetic, it is 
highly esteemed as an antidote in all the before-mentioned 
cases. It is also a refreshing remedy for extreme lassitude, 
and for fits of shivering from cold. Taken warm, in doses of 
six cyathi, and more particularly when boiled with rne,^®* it 

In B. XV. c. 2. / See B. xii. e. 60. 

See B. xii. c. 60. An inferior kind of omphacium. 

Nonmordeat.” Probably in the sense of “ have no pungency.’^ 

Or ‘‘(Enanthinum." See B. xii. c. 61, and B. xv. c. 7. 

See c. 30 of this Book. ^ 

Fee remarks, that a modern physician would dread to administer such 
a dose, rue being a very dangerous plant in its effects. He. also remarks 
that it is doubtful whether Pliny is' speaking throughout this Chapter of 
c live oil or of oil of oenanthe j and such is the fact, though most probably 
rlie latter is intended to be spoken of. 


Cbap. 41.1 


CASTOB Olti. 


m 


relieves gripings of the stomacli and expels intestinal worms. 
Taken in doses of one hemina with wine and warm water, or 
else with barley water, it acts as a purgative npon the bowels. 
It is nsefnl, also, in' the composition of plasters for wounds, 
and it cleanses, the complexion of the face. ■ Injected into the 
nostrils of oxen, till it produces ergictation, it cures attacks of 
flatulency. 

"When old it is of a more warming nature, than when new, 
and acts more energetically as a sudorific, and as a resolvent 
for indurations. It is very efficacious”^ in cases of lethargy, 
and more particularly in the decline of the disease. Mixai 
with an equal proportion of honey which has not been smoked,'® 
it contributes in some degree to the improvement of the sight. 
It is a remedy, also for head- ache; and, in combination with 
water, for the burning attacks in fevers. If old oil should 
happen not to be at hand, the new oil is boiled to act as a sub- 
stitute for it. 

CHAP. 41 . — ^CASToa oil: sixteen bemedies. 

Castor’^^ oil, takenwith an equal quantitj^ of warm water, acts 
as a purgative’^ upon the bowels. It is said, too, that as a 
purgative tliis oil acts more particularly upon the regions of 
the diaphragm.'^® It is very useful for diseases of the joints, 
all kinds of indurations, afleetions of the uterus and ears, and 
for burns : employed wdth the ashes of the murex,®® it heals 
itch-scabs and inflammations of the fundament. It improves 
the complexion also, and by its fertilizing tendencies promotes 
the growth of the hair. The cicus, or seed from wffiich this 
oil is made, no animal will touch ; and from these grape-like 
seeds^^ wicks are made,®^ which burn with a peculiar brilliancy ; 

‘‘ Ptisanse succo.” 

Fee thinks that it can have no such, efficacy, whether it be olive oil 
or oil of oenanthe that is the subject of discussion. 

“ Acapni.” See B. xi. c. 15. 

Oleum cicinum.” See B. xv. c. 7. 

It is still used in medicine for the same purpose. 

PrsBCordia either the diaphragm, or the parts above it, such as 
the heai’t and chest. 

See B. ix* c. 52. See B. xv. o. 7. 

ss ig at a loss to know how these wicks could have been midr. : 
most probably, however, the seeds were beaten up into a pnlp for the pur- 
pose. The oil is still used for lamps in some countries, though, as Pliny 
says, in consequence of its extreme thicknass, the light it gives is iic: 
good. 
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tlie light, however, that is produced' by the' oil is very dim, ^ in 
consequence of its extreme thickness. The leaves are applied 
topically with vinegar for erysipelas, and. fresh-gathered, they 
are used by themselves for diseases of the mamillm and de- 
fluxions ; a decoction of them, in wine, with polenta and saf- 
fron, is good for inflammations of various kinds. Boiled by 
Ihemselves, and applied to the face for three successive days, 
they improve the complexion. 

' ■ dEAP,'42.— OIL OF. almonds: sixteen eememes. , 

Oil of almonds is of a purgative and emollient nature ; it 
etlaces wrinkles on the skin, improves the complexion, and, in 
combination with honey, removes spots on the face. A decoc- 
tion of it with oil of roses, honey, and pomegranate rind, is 
good for the ears, and exterminates the small worms that breed 
there ; it has the effect also, of dispelling hardness of hearing, 
recurrent tinglings and singing in the ears, and is curative of 
head-ache and pains in the eyes. Bsed with wax, it cures 
boils, and scorches by exposure to the sun in combination 
with wine it heals running ulcers and scaly eruptions, and 
with meliiote, condylomatous swellings. Applied by itself to 
the head, it invites sleep,®^ 

CHAP. 43.— -OIL OF LAUEEL: NINE KEMEBIES. 

As to oil of laurel,®® the fresher and greener it is, the more 
yaluahie are its properties. It is of a heating nature, and is 
consequently applied, w^arm, in a pomegranate rind, for para- 
lysis, spasms, sciatica, bruises, head-ache, catarrhs of long 
standing, and diseases of the ears. 


CHAP. 44. — OIL OF MYETLE : TWENTY KEMEDIES. 

Oil of myrtle has similar properties.®® It is of an astringent 
‘ and indurative nature ; mixed with the scoria of copper, and 

83 A sole iistis.” Xot aoup de sold\ or “ sun-stroke,’’ as Littre renders 
it. Oil of almonds is still a favourite ingredient in cosmetics. 

^ There is no triUii, Fee says, in. this assertion. 

85 Fixed oil of laurel contains a certain proportion of volatile oil, to 
which it is indebted for the excellence of its smell. It is still used as a 
liniment for rheumatic pains and other aflections. 

As prepared hy the ancients, it has no analogous properties with oil of 
laurel. Myrtle oil is no longer used in medicine. 


Chap. 45.] 


■OIJj OV CHAM-®3MYESI2TE. 


¥jl 


wax, it ctires diseases of the gums, tooth- ache, dy sen teiy, 
ulcerations of the uterus, affections of the bladder, inveterate 
or running ulcers, eruptions, and burns. It exercises a heal- 
^ ing effect also, upon excoriations, scaly eruptions, chaps, con- 
dyiomata, and sprains, and it neutralizes offensive odours of tlie 
body. This oil is an antidote®’ to cantharides, the buprestis, 
and other dangerous poisons of a corrosive nature. 

CHAP. 45.—- -OIL OP CHAMJEMYRSIXE OR OXYMYRSIXE J . OIL OP 
CYPRESS ; OIL OP CITRUS J OIL OP WALXUTS ; OIL OF CXIBIUM ; 
i OIL OP MASTICH ; OIL OP BALAXUS ; VARIOUS REMEDIES. 

Oil of chamsemyrsine, or oxymyrsine,®® possesses similar pro- 
perties. Oil of cypress®® also, produces the same effects as oil 
: of myrtle, and the same as to oil of citrus.®® Oil of walnuts, 

; which we have pre vioiisly mentioned®^ as being called ‘ ^ caryi- 

non,’^ is good for alopecy, and is injected into the ears for the 
cure of hardness of hearing. Used as a liniment, it relicY^es 
j head-ache; but in other respects it is of an inert nature and 

disagreeable taste ; indeed, if part only of one of the kernels 
should happen to be decayed, the whole making is spoilt. 
The oil extracted from the grain of Cnidos®® has similar pro- 
! perties to castor®® oil. Oil of mastich®^ is very useful as an 

ingredient in the medicinal preparation known as acopumf 
indeed it would be fully as efficacious as oil of roses, were it 
j not found to be somewhat too styptic in its effects. It is eni- 

j ployed in cases of too profuse perspiration, and for the cure 

j of pimples j)rodueed thereby. It is extremely efficacious also 



Siicli is not the ease. ^ 

68 The wild myrtle, or little holly. See B. xv. c. 7. The oil would be 
inodorous, and not possessed, as Pliny says, of properties similar to those 
of oil of myrtle. 

89 See B. XV. c. 7. Pde thinks that it may have possibly been prepared 
from a decoction of leaves of cypress. 

90 See B. xiii. cc. 1. 29, And B. xv. c. 7. 

91 See B. XV. c. 7. Oil of walnuts is used hut little in medicine at the 
present day, but it is employed for numerous other purposes. 

Granum Cuidium.’* See B, xv. c. 7. 

93 It would only resemble castor oil in its drastic properties ; the latter 
*is a fixed natural oil, the former an artificial one. 

9^ See B. XV. c. 7. An oil is still extracted in Italy from the ffuit of 


the Pistacia lentiscus ; hut it is no longer used in medicine. 
95 From the Greek a<co^rog, ‘‘ relieving weariness.’* 
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for itcli in "beasts of burden. Oil of balanus^® removes spots 
on tbe skin, boils, freckles, and maladies of the gums.®^ 

CHAE. 46. — THE CTPRUS, AJfl) THE OIL EXTKACTEB EEOM IT; 

SIXTEBH EEMEBIES. , GLEUCINtJM : OEE 11E3CEDT. 

W^e bave already enlarged®® upon the nature of the Cyprus, 
and tbe metbod of preparing oil of Cyprus. This oil is natii- 
rally ’warming, and relaxes tbe sinews. Tbe leaves of^ the 
tree are used as an application to tbe stomach,®® and tbe juice 
of them is applied in a pessary for irritations of tbe uterus. 
Fresh gathered and chewed, the leaves are applied to running 
ulcers of tbe bead, ulcerations of the mouth, gatherings, and 
condylomatous' sores. A decoction of tbe leaves is very useful 
also for burns and sprains. Beaten up and applied with tbe 
juice of tbe strutbenm,^ they turn the hair red. The blos- 
soms, applied to tbe bead with vinegar, relieve bead-ache, 
and the ashes of them, burnt in a pot of raw earth, are cura- 
tive of corrosive sores and putrid ulcers, either employed by 
themselves, or in combination with bone3^ Tbe odour® exhaled 
by these blossoms induces sleep. 

The oil called gleucinum*^® has certain astringent and re- 
freshing properties similar to those of oil of cenantbe. 

CHAP, 47. — OIL OP BALSAMUH : PIPTEEN EEMEDIES. 

The oil of balsamum is by far tbe most valuable of them all, 
as akeady stated^ by us, when treating of tbe unguents. It 
is extremely efficacious for tbe venom of all kinds of serpents, 

as Qf See B. xii c. 46, and B. xv. c. 7. Oil of ben is still 

made, but it bas no such effects as those mentioned by our author. 

Hi uy appears to have made the same error here in compiling frofii 
tlie Greek, as lie has done in Cbapters 4 and 13, in mistaking the Greek 
word signifying ‘‘scars” for that meaning “gums.” 

In B. xii, c, 61, and B. xv. c. 7. 

The Cyprus, or henna, is but little known in Europe ; but it is em- 
ployed ibr many purposes in tbe East. The leaves, which have a powerful 
smell, are used for the purpose of dyeing and staining various parts of the 
body. ■ ■ ■ ■ 

^ Pliny has most probably committed an error here in mentioning the 
“struthenm,” or sparrow-quince; for the corresponding passage in Bios - 
corides, B. i. c. 124, speaks of the “ struthion,” the GypsopMla struthiuni 
of Linnaeus, or possibly, as Littre thinks, the Saponaria officinalis. See 
B. xix. c. 18. 

3. This, Fee thinks, may probably be the case. 

® See B. XV. c. 7. 

In B. xii. c. 54. Balm of Mecca, Pee says, possesses properties little 
different from the turpentines extracted from the Coni&r£8, 


Chap. 49.] 


OIL OP HENBAKE. 
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is very beneficial to tlie eyesiglit, disperses films upon tbe eyes; 
assuages hardness of breathing, and acts emoliientiy upon ail 
kinds of gatherings and indurations. It has the effect, also, 
of preventing the blood from coagulating, acts as a detergent 
upon ulcers, and is remarkably beneficial for dis'feases of the 
ears, head-ache, trembling,® spasms, and ruptures. Taken in 
milk, it is an antidote to the poison of aconite, and used as a 
liniment upon the access of the shivering fits in fevers, it modi- 
fies their violence. Still, however, it should be used hut spa- 
ringly, as it is of a very caustic nature, and, if not employed in 
moderation, is apt to augment the malady, 

CHAP. 4S. — halobathehu: ; five bemedies. 

*We have already® spoken, also, of the nature of maloba- 
thriirn, and the various kinds of it. It acts as a diuretic, and, 
sprinkled in wine upon the eyes, it is used very advantageously 
for defluxions of those organs. It is applied also to the fore- 
head, for the purpose, of promoting sleep; but it acts with 
still greater efficacy, if the nostrils are rubbed with it, or if it 
is taken in water. The leaves, placed beneath the tongue, 
impart a sweetness to the mouth and breath, and put among 
clothes, they produce a similar effect. 

CHAP- 49.— OIL OF hexbane: two bemedtes. oil of lupines : 

ONE BEMEUr. OIL OF NABCISSUS : ONE BEMEBV. OIL OF 

EAUTSHES : FIVE EEMEDIES. OIL OF SESAME : THBEE BEMEBIES. 

OIL OF LILIES : THREE BEMEBIES. OIL OF SELGA : ONE REMEDY. 

OIL OF iguvium: one .remedy. 

Oil of henbane is of an emollient nature, hut it is bad for 
the nerves ; taken in drink, it disturbs the brain. The'rmi- 
num,® or oil of lupines, is emollient, and very similar to oil of 
roses in its effects. As to oil of narcissus, we have already ^ 
spoken of it when describing that fiower. OiPof radishes 

® ‘‘ Tremulis.’^ 

® In B. xii. c. 59. Whatever malobathrum may have been, this was an 
artificial oil, no doubt. 

“ Hyoscyaminum.” A fixed oil with narcotic properties, and most 
probably, highly dangerous in its effects. 

^ From the Greek Bkpp>oQ, a lupine. 

s In B. xxi. c. 75. .. 

A fixed oil, charged with a small proportion of essential oil. 
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cures pMhiriasis ” contracted in a loi^ illness, and 

rougliLss of the skin upon the face. Oil of sesame, is curatwe 

of pains in the ears, spreading ulcers, and the 

as -‘cacoethes.” Oil of lilies, whmh we 

mentioned as being caUed oil of Phaselis and oil of ^7"; > 

extremely good for the kidneys and for promoting peispiiaUon 

as also as an emollient for the uterus,_and as tending to^“On 
internal tumours to a head. As to o^ of Sep, we ^ - 

ready “spoken of it as i)ei“g S the^ 

which is the case, also, with the herbaceous oil which the 
people of Iguvium sell, on tlie Kainiman way. 

CHAF. 50.— EL^^OMELI : TWO EEMBOIES. OIIi OF PITCH: TWO 
EEMEBIES. 

Elieomeli, which, as we have 

the olive-trees of Syria, has a flavour like that of honey, but 
not without a certain nauseous taste. It relaxes the .^o'vds, 
and carries off the bilious secretions more_ particularly, it taken 
in doses of two cyathi, in a semisextarius of water. Alter 
drinking it, the patient falls into a torpor, and requires to be 
aroused every now and then. Persons, when about to dimk 
L a wager, L in the habit of taking‘s a eyatbus of it, by way 
of prelude. Oil of pitch “ is employed for the cure ot cough, 
and of itcli in cattle. « 

CHAP. 51.— THEPALlt: NINE KEMEDIES. 

'Eexi in rank after the vine and the olive comes the palm. 
Dates fresh-gathered have an inebriating “ effect, and a.re pro- 
ductive of head-ache; when dried, they are not so. injurious. 
It would appear, too, that they are not wholesome to the sto- 
mach ; they have an irritating effect on coughs, but are very 
u r4e is of opinion that applied to the body it wohld exterminate 

^^Mali-nant cancer. in B. xxi. c. 11. « In B. xv. 7. 

15 kmilar, prfbably, to the narcotic oil, or iaume trmigutlle oi the b rencn. 
^6 See B. XV. c. 7. InB. xv. c. 7. 

18 Probably because its oleaginous properties would tend to prevent mi- 
bibition and absorption, wbilo its narcotic qualities would in some dewee 
neutralize the strength of the wine. Jllnionds have a somewhat simiidr 

“^?fbi>ig8innm.” See B. xv. c. 7. «> This is not the fact. 

51 On the contrary, they are used at the present-day as a pectoral ; and 
many so-called pectoral shops are prepared from them. 
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'nourisliiiig to tlio body* The ancients used to. give a decoction 
of them to patients, as a substitute for hydromel, with the view 
of reoruiti mg the strength and allaying thirst, the Thebaic date 
being held in preference for the purpose. Dates are Ygtj use- 
ful, too, for persons troubled with spitting of blood, when taken 
in the tbod more particularly. The dates called earyotm,-- in 
combination with quinces, wax, and saffron, are applied topi- 
cally for affections of the stomach, bladder, abdomen, and in- 
testines : they are good for bruises also. Date- stones,®^ burnt 
ill a new earthen vessel, produce an ash which, when rinsed, 
is employed as a substitute for spodium,^^ and is used as an in- 
gredient in eye-salves, and, with the addition of nard, in washes 
for the eye-brows.^® 

CHAP. 52. (5.)— THE PALM WHICH PKODUCES HYllOBAliAHU,M : 

THEBE HEMEWES. 

Of the palm wliicli produces myrobalanum,^® the most 
esteemed kind is that grown in Egypt the dates of which, 
unlike those of the other kinds, are without stones. Dsed with 
astringent wine, they arrest^® diarrhoea and the catamenia, and 
promote the cicatrization of wounds. 

CHAP. 53. — THE PALM CALLED EL.A.TE : SIXTEEN EEMEDIES. 

The palm called elate, or spathe,’^ furnishes its buds, 
leaves, and bark for medicinal purposes. The leaves are ap- 
plied to the thoracic regions, stomach, and liver, and to spreading 
ulcers, but tliey are adverse to cicatrization. The bark of the 
tree, while tender, mixed with wax and resin, heals itch-scab 
in the course of twenty days : a decoction, also, is made of it 

-2 See B. vi. c. 37, and B. xiii. c. 0. 

23 Tliey have no properties, when burnt, to distinguish them from the 
ashes of other vegetables, 

24 Impure metallic oxide. 25 << Calliblephara.” 

26 gee B. xii. cc. 46, 47. 

27 p4e is of opinion that this is not the myrohalaniim” of B. xii. c 
46, the hehen or ben. nut, but the phoenicobalanus of c. 47 in that Book ; 
and, indeed, there can be little doubt that Pliny has committed an error 
here in substituting one for the other. 

2s “ Ciet/' “ promote,” is the reading adopted by Sillig, but 
is supported by the parallel passage in Dioscorides. 

29 gee B. xii. c. 62, and the Note, in reference to the mistake which 
Pliny appears to have committed in reference to this term. 

so'pueality, it is quite inert. 
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for diseases of fee testes. Used as a fumigation, it turns the 
hair Mack and brings away the ftetus. It is given in drink, 
also, for diseases of the kidneys bladder ^’^thorame organs^ 
but it acts iniuriously upon the head and nerves. tv, 

Sn Ss tekhasVeffect, also_, of arresting fluxes of the 
uterus and the bowels : the ashes of it are used with wMte wine 
S SgTains in the stomach, and form a very efficacious 
remedy for affections of the uterus. 

CHAP 54 fe.l-KEMEnlES DEMVED EEOM IHB BIOSSOMS, LEAVES, 
™,’nEAioHES, EAEX, TOCES, WOOD, EOOTS, AHD ASHES OE 

VAKIOUS KIKBS OF TREES. SIX OBSERVATIONS UPON APPLES. 

OBSERVATIONS UPON OUINCES. ONE OBSERVATION 

UPON STRUTHEA. 

We next come to the medicinal properties of the various 
kinds of apples. The spring fruits of this nature are sour and 
Unwholesome" to the stomach, distob the 
bladder, and act injuriously upon the nerves ; wto cooked, 
however Vy are of a more harmless nature. Quinces are 
more pleasant eating when cooked; still however, eaten 
pSed they are ripe, they are very useM“ for spitting 
of blood, dysentery, cholera, and cceliac affections; indeed, 
they are nM of the same efficacy when cooked, as they then 

lose^ the astringent properties which belong to their juice. 
They are applied also to the breast in the flaming attocks of 
S and, in spite of what has been stated above, they are 

occasionally boiled in rain-water for the various purposes be- 

fore-mentioned, lor pains in the stomach they are applied 
like a cerate, either raw or boiled. The down upon them 

^^SileTtoSt’and applied with was, they restore the hair, 
when it has been lost by alopecy. A conserve of raw ffninces 
in honey relaxes the bowels : and they add very materially to 
toe sweltness of toe honey, and render it more wholesome to 
toe stomach. Boiled quinces, preserved in honey are beaten 
up with a decoction of rose-leaves, and are taken as food by some 

>1 In consequence of the malic and tartaric acid which they con^n._ 
» Quinces ate of an astringent nature ; aud an astringent su-op, Fee 

says, is stUl prepared from them. 

» They are no longer used for this piirj?ose» 

« Fee observes that it has no such effect. 
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for tbe cure of affections of tlie stomacli. The, juice of raw quinces 
is very good, ■ also, for the spleen, hardness of breathing, dropsy,, 
affections of the mamillse, condyiomata, and varicose veins. 
The blossoms, either fresh or dried, are useful for iniamma- 
tions of the eyes, spitting of Mood, and irregularities of the 
catamenia. By beating them up with sweet wine, a sooth- 
ing sirop is prepared, which is very beneficial for cceliac 
affections and diseases of the liver: with a decoction of them 
a fomentation is made for procidence of the ntems and in- 
testines.. ■ ' 

From quinces an oil is also extracted, which we have spoken 
of under the name of melinum in order to make it, the 
fruit must not have been grown in a damp soil; hence it is 
that the quinces whicli come from Sicily are so highly esteemed 
for the purpose; while, on the other hand, the 
though of a kindred kind, is not so good. 

A circie^^ is traced round the root of this tree, and the root 
itself is then pulled up with the left hand, care being taken 
by the person who does so to state at the same moment tlie 
object for which it is so pulled up, and for whom, Worn as 
an amulet, this root is a cure for scrofula. 

CHAP. 55. — THE SWEET APPLES CALLED MELIMELA : SIX OBSEIiVA- 

TIONS UPOH THEM, SOUR APPLES: P0T7E OBSERVATIONS PPON 

THEM. 

The apples known as ^^melimela,”®^ and the other sweet 
apples, relax the stomach and bowels, hut are productive of 
heat and thirst,^® though they do not act injuriously upon the 
nervous system. The orbiculata*^® arrest diarrhoea and vomit- 
ing, and act as a diuretic. Wild apples resemble the sour apples 
of spring, and act astringently upon the bowels : indeed, for 
this purpose they should always he used before they are ripe. 

B.,xin. c. 2. ' 

36 Oj. gparrow-quinee/’ See JB. xt, c. 10. 

3"^ He states this so gravely, that he would almost appear to believe it. 

38 “Honey apples.’' See B. xv. c, 15, where this apple is also called 
the ‘‘musteum.'*' 

39 A purgative sirop of apples, causing thirst, was made by the aiicienis, 
the receipt for which was attributed to King Sapor. 

40 round" apples. See B. xv. c. 15, 
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■ CHAE. 56.— CITEOKS I MVE OBSEETATIONS EPOJT THEM. 

Citrons,^' either the pnip of them or the pips^ are taken ia 
wine as an antidote to poisons* A decoction of citrons, or the 
inice extracted from them, is used as a gargle to impart sweet- 
ness to the breath*^ The pips of this frait are recommended 
for pregnant women to chew when affected with qtiaimisli- 
ness. Citrons are good, also, for a weak stomach, but it is not 

easy to eat them except with Tinegar.^^ 

CHAP. 57.— PUNIC APPLES OE POMEOEAHATIS : TWENTY- SIX 
■ , , EEMEDIES. . , , 

It would he a mere loss of time to recapitulate the nine^ 
different varieties of the pomegranate. The sweet pome- 
granates, or, in other words, those known by the name of 
apyrena,’’^® are generally considered to he injurious to the 
Btomach; they are productive, also, of ffatulehcy, and arehad 
for the teeth and gums. The kind which closely resembles the 
last in flavour, and which we have spoken of as the vinous 
pomegranate, has very diminutive pips, and is thought to be 
somewhat more wholesome than the others. They have an 
astringent effect upon the stomach and bowels, provided they 
are taken in moderation, and not to satiety ; but even these, 
or, indeed, any other kind, should never he given in fevers, as 
neither the substance nor the juice of the fruit acts otherwise 
than injuriously under those circumstances. They should, 
also, be equally*^® abstained from in cases of vomiting and 
bilious evacuations. 

In this fruit Nature has revealed to us a grape, and, so to 
say, not must, but a wine ready made, both grape and wine 
being enclosed in a tougher skin.^^ The rind of the sour 
pomegranate is employed for many purposes. It is in very 

See B. xff. c. 7. See B. xi. c. 15, and B> xii. c. 7. 

43 As Fee says, this observation is quite unaccountable. He queries 
Tf\’betber a sweet fruit may not possibly be meant, the sweet lime, for in- 
stance, the flavour of which is very sickly, and would require to be 
heightened by the assistance of an acid. 

44 See B. xiii. c. 34; where, however, he bas only distinguished them 
according to their flavour, sweet, vinous, &c. 

45 ‘‘ Without pips.” See B. xiii. c. 34. 

4s This and the previous precaution given, Fee considers to be mere 
puerilities. ■ 

47 Than that of the ordinary grape, probably. 
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common use witli curriers for tanning^® leather, from whicli eir- 
cumstance it has received the name ■ of ‘‘ malieorium.’’'^® Me- 
dical men assure us that the rind is' diuretic, and that, boiled 
with nut-galls in vinegar, it strengthens loose teeth in the 
sockets. It is prescribed also for pregnant women when suf- 
fering from qualmishness, the flavour ' of it quickening the 
IcBtus., A pomegranate is cut, and left to soak in rain-water 
for some three days ; after which the infusion is given cold to 
persons suffering from cmiiac affections and spitting of blood. 

CHAP. 5 8. — THE COMPOSITION CALLED STOMATICE : FOUHTE'EN 
EEMEDIES. ' 

"With the sour pomegranate a medicament is made, which is 
known as stomatice,®’ and is extremely good for aftectioiis of 
the mouth, nostrils, and ears, dimness of sight, Aims upon the 
eyes,®*^ diseases of the generative organs, corrosive sores called 
and fleshy excrescences in ulcers ; it is useful, also, 
as an antidote to the venom of the sea-hare.®^ The following 
is the method of making it : the rind is taken off the fruit, 
and the pips are pounded, after which the juice is boiled 
down to one-third, and then mixed with saffron, split alum/'® 
myrrh, and Attic hone 3 q the proportions being half a pound 
of each. 

Some persons have another way of making it : a number 
of sour pomegranates are pounded, after which the juice is 
boiled down in a new cauldron to the consistency of honey. 
This composition is used for various affections of the genera- 
tive organs and fundament, and, indeed, all those diseases 
which are treated with lycium.^® It is employed, also, for 
the cure of purulent discharges from the ears, incipient de- 
fluxions of the eyes, and red spots upon the hands. Branches 
of the pomegranate have the effect of repeUing the attacks of 
serpents.®^ Pomegranate rind, boiled in wine and applied, is 
a cure for dhiiblains. A pomegranate, boiled down to one- 
tbird in three heminse of wine, is a cure for griping pains in 
See B. xiii. c. 34. 

The ‘leather apple/’ apparently. It is more probable, as Hardouin 
says, that it was so called from the toughness of the rind. 

so Pterygiis,” See B. ix. c. 72, and B. xxxii. c. 3. 

53 Almnen scissum.” See B, xxxi, c/39, and B. xxxv. c. 52. < 

53 See B. xii. c. 15, and B. xxiv. c. 77. 

5* An absurd notion, without any apparent foundation. 
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tl-ie bowels and for tape-worm.®® A pomegranate, put in a new 
eartben pot tiglitly coTored and burnt in a furnace, and tlieii 
pounded and taken in wine, arrests looseness of tke bowels, 
and dispels griping pains in tbe stomacb. 

■ ■■ 'CHAP. 59. — CYTIKUS: EIGHT EEMEDIES. 

The Greeks bare given tbe name of cytiiius®® to tlie first 
germs of this tree wben it is just beginning to blossom. 
These germs bare a singular property, wdiicb bas been re- 
marked by many. If a person, after taking off everytbing 
that is fastened upon tbe body, bis girdle, for instance, shoes, 
and even bis ring, plucks one of them wdtb triro fingers of 
the left baud, tbe thumb, namely, and tbe fourth finger, and, 
after rubbing it gently round bis eyes, puts it into bis mouth 
and swallows®’^ it without letting it touch bis teeth, be will 
experience, it is said, no malady ©f tbe eyes tbrougbout all 
the year. These germs, dined and pounded, check the growth 
of fieaby excrescences ; they are good also for tbe gums and 
teeth ; and if tbe teeth are loose a decoction of tbe germs will 
strengthen them* 

The young pjomegranates themselves are beaten up and 
applied as a liniment to spreading or putrid sores ; they are 
used also for inflammations of the eyes and intestines, and 
nearly all the purposes for which pomegranate-rind is used. 
They* are remedial also for tbe stings of scorpions. 

CHAP. 60. — BAXAHSTIHH *. TWELVE EEMEDIES. 

We cannot sufficiently admire tbe care and diligence dis- 
played by tbe ancients, who, in their enquiries into every 
subject, have left nothing untried. Within the cytinus, before 
the pomegranate itself makes its appearance, there are dimi- 
nutive flowers, the name given to wffiich, as already stated. 

All Tegetable productions rich in tannin are thought to possess the 
property of acting as a vermifuge. 

The calyx of the blossom of the pomegranate. Its properties are 
remarkably astringent. 

S’ This wonld be nearly an impossibility, as the calyx is hard and co- 
riaceous, and of considerable size. Nothing, however, is allowed to stand 
in the way of superstition. 

‘^ Ipsa corpustjula.’^ The emet memlng of this expression is some- 
what doubtful : Hardouin ta|tes it to be the lower part of the cytinus. 

■, 59 Xn B. xiiL c. 34. . . : ' : 
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is balaustium.” ® These blossoms, even, have not escaped 
their enquiries ; it having been ascertained by them that they 
are an ^exeellent remedy for stings inflicted by the scorpion. 

Taken in drink, they arrest the catamenia, and are curative 
ofnlcers of the mouth, tonsillary glands, and uvula, as also of 
spitting of blood, derangement of the stomach and bowels, 
diseases of the generative organs, and running sores in all 
parts of the body. 

^ The ancients also dried these blossoms, fo try their efficacy 
in that state, and made the discovery that, pulverized, they 
cure patients suffering from dysentery when at the very point 
of death even, and that they arrest looseness of the bowels. j 

They have not disdained, too, to make trial of the pips of the 
pomegranate : parched and then pounded, these pips are good ^ 

for the stomach, sprinkled in the food or drink. To arrest 
looseness of the bowels, they are taken in rain-water. A 
decoction of the juices of the root, in doses of one victori- i 

atus,®^ exterminates tape-worm ; and the root itself, boiled 
down in water to a thick consistency, is employed for the 
same purposes as lycium.®^ 

CHAP. 61. — THE WILD POMEGUAXATE. 

There is a tree, also, which is called the wild pomegranate,®^ 
on account of its strong resemblance to the cultivated pome- 
granate. The roots of it have a red hark, which taken in 
wine in closes of one denarius, promotes sleep. The seed of 

so The corolla of the flower. Dioscorides, B. i. c. 152, makes the “ha- 
laiistium’^ to be the blossom of the wild pomegranate, and the ^^cytimis” 
to be that of the cultivated fruit. Theophrastus, however, and Galen, 
give the same account of the cytinus as Pliny. Holland has this quaint 
marginal Note on the passage : “ Here is Pliny out of the way not im- 
probably in reference to the statement of Dioscorides. ' ' 

61 Or duinariiis. See Introduction to YoL III. 

6^ These statements, Pee says, are quite unfounded. 

6® See B. xii. c, 15, and B. xxiv. c. 77. 

6^ Fee thinks that there is no doubt that this was really the pomegranate, 
left to grow wild. Dalechamps and Fee suggest that, misled by the 
resemblance of the Greek names, Pliny has here attributed to the wild 
pomegranate the properties attributed to the red poppy, or corn poppy. 

Hardouin, however, is not of that opinion, and thinks that the mention ot 
the roots of the plant proves that Pliny has not committed any error here ' 
as in B. xx. c. 77, he has attributed the narcotic effects of the poppy to 
'' the head only. 
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it :taken in ■drink is curative of. dropsy. Gnats, are kept at a 
distance by the smoke of burnt pomegranate rind. 

CHAP. TWELVE OBSEETATWKS UPOK THEM, 

All kinds of pears, as an aliment, ^are indigestible,®®^ to 
persons in robust health, even ; but to invalids they are for- 
bidden as rigidly as wine. Boiled, however, they are re- 
markably agreeable and wholesome, those of Crustumium 
ill particular. All kinds of pears, too, boiled with honey, are 
wholesome to the stomach. Cataplasms of a resolvent nature 
are made with pears, and a decoction of them is used to dis- 
perse indurations. They are efficacious, also, in cases of poi- 
soning®^ by mushrooms and hingi, as much by reason of their 
heaviness, as by the neutralising effects of their juice. 

The wild pear ripens hut very slowly. Cut in slices and 
hung in the air to dry, it arrests looseness of the bowels, 
an effect which is equally produced by a decoction of it taken 
in drink ; in which case the leaves also are boiled up together 
with the fruit. The ashes of pear-tree wood are even more 
efficacious®® as an antidote to the poison of fungi. ^ 

A load of apples or pears, however small, is singularly 
fatiguing®® to beasts of burden; the best plan to counteract 
this, they say, is to give the animals some to eat, or at least 
to shew them the firuit before starting. 

CHAP. 6S. — ‘PIGS: OHE HEWDEEI) AHB ELEVEH OBSEEVATIOKS 
UPON THEM. 

The milky juice of the fig-tree possesses kindred properties 
with vinegar hence it is, that, Hke rennet, it curdles milk. 
This juice is collected before the fruit ripens, and dried in the 
shade ; being used with yolk of egg as a liniment, or else in 
drink, with amylum,’^^ to bring ulcers to a head and break 

^ This depends considerably, as Fee says, npoUthe kind of pear. 

gee B. zv. e. 16. 

There is no truth whatever in this statement. 

They are equally inefficacious for the purpose. 

See B. xxiv. c. 1. An absurdity, upon which Fee has uselessly ex- 
pended a dozen lines of indignation. . 

In reality it has no affinity with vinegar or any other acid, and the 
fact that it curdles milk is no proof whatever that such is the case. 

: , n gee B. xviii. Cv 17. 
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tlienij and for the purposes of an emmenagogue. . ‘With meal 
of fenugreek and vinegar, it is applied topically for gout ; it 
acts also as a depilatory/^ heals ei'uptions of the eyelids, 
lichens and itch -scabs, and relaxes the* bowels. The milk of 
the fig-tree is naturally curative of the stings of lioriiets, 
wasps, and similar insects, and is remarkably useful for wounds 
inflicted by scorpions. Mixed with axle-grease it , removes 
warts. With the leaves and flgs still green an application is 
made for scrofulous and other sores of a nature which requires 
emollients or resolvents. The leaves, too, used by themselves, 
are productive of a similar effect. In addition to this, they 
are employed for other purposes, as a friction for lichens, for 
example, for alopecy, and other diseases which require caustic 
applications. The young shoots of the branches are used as 
an application to the skin in cases of bites inflicted h^^ dogs. 
With honey they are applied to the ulcers known as honey- 


comb ulcers p mixed with the leaves of wild poppies they ex- 
tract splinters of bones; and the leaves beaten up in vinegar 
are a cure for bites inflicted by dogs. The young white shoots 
of the black fig are applied topically, with wax, to boils, and 
bites inflicted by the shrew-mouse : and the ashes of their 
leaves are used for the cure of gangrenes and the reduction of 
fleshy excrescences, 

Eipe figs are diuretic and laxative ; they promote the per- 
spiration, and bring out pimples ; hence it is that they are un- 
wholesome in autumn, the perspirations w^hich they excite 
being always attended with shivering. They are injurious 
also to the stomach, though, for a short time only; and it is 
generally thought that they spoil the voice. The figs which 
are the last to ripen are more wholesome than the first, but 
those which are drugged for , the purpose of ripening them 
are never wholesome. This fruit invigorates the young, and 
improves the health of the aged and retards the formation of 
wrinkles; it allays thirst, and is of a cooling nature, for 


"2 Being of a caustic nature, it might have this effect, Fee thinks. It 
is, however, no longer employed in medicine. He is also of opinion that 
the juice of the fig-tree might be useful in making cheese.. 

Here, also, the caustic nature of their juices might render them 
’mseM.. 

74 ti Ceria now known in surgery as ‘‘ favus.*^ 

76 Tiiis and the next statement are equally untrue, 

Bee B. xv. c. 19, ’’ “Medicatse.” See B. xw. c. 51. 
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whicli reason it should ueyer'be declined in those fevers of an 
astringent, tendency which are known as stegnae.” 

Dried %s ar^ in jiirioTis to the stomach,"^® but are beneficial 
in a rD.arvelloiis degree to the throat , and fauces. They are of 
a warming n.atiire, are productive of thirst, and relax the bowels, 
but are un'wholesome in stomachic complaints and fluxes of the 
bowels. In all eases they are beneflciai for the bladder, hard- 
ness of breathing, and asthma, as also for diseases of the liver, 
kidney's, and spleen. ■ , They are nourishing and invigorating, 
for which reason, ^ the- athletes in former times us,ed the.m as 
food : Pythagoras,, the gymnast, being the first who intro- 
duced among them .a flesh diet."®' Figs/' are extremely ’ useful 
for patients recovering from a long illness,: and for persons 
suffering,, from epilepsy, or dropsy. They are applied, topically 
also in all cases Yvhere sores require to he brought to a head, 
or dispersed ; and they are still more'efficacious when mixed, 
wdth lime or nitre.. ■ -Boiled with' hyssop .they , act , as a :purga,« 
tive on the pectoral organs, carry off the phlegm, and cure 
inveterate coughs r boiled with wine they heal maladies of 
, the fundament,- and tumours of the jaws. ■ A. decoction of them 
is applied also to boils, inflamed tumours, and imposthumes 
of the parotid glands. This decoction, too, is found very 
useful as a fomentation for disorders incident to females. 

, Boiled : with ' fenugreek,®® - figs are very useful . in cases ,of 
, pleurisy and peripneumony. . ■ A decoction of them . w,itli 
rue is good for griping pains in the bowels ; in combination 
with verdigris,®^ they -are used for ulcers of the legs and im- 
posthumes of the parotid glands ; with pomegranates, for hang- 
nails and with wax, for burns and ehiiblains. Boiled in 
wine, with wormwood , and - barley-meal, they are , employed 
for dropsy. Eaten with nitre, they relax, the bowels; and 
beaten np with salt they are, applied ,to stings inflicted by 
scorpions. Boiled' in wine,' and applied topically, they bring 
carbuncles to a head. In eases of earemoma, unattended with 
ulceration, ,it' is , a singularly good plan to apply to the part the 

, *^8 pw heart-hum and flatulency. 

“ Ac!; caraes-'eos transtulit.” Baleebamps takes this to. mean showed 
them , that the flesh- was i'ncreased by eating figs.” , T,h,is Pythagoras, was 
prohably the Samian pugilist who gained a victory in 01. 48. 

^ ® This herb is rich in mucilage, and of a soothing nature. 

84 ** Airis i|ore.”:, 
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pulpiest fig that can be procured; the same, too, with pba- 
gedsenic sores. ^ 

As to the aslies of the fig, those of no tree known are of a 
more acrid character,®*^ being of a detergent and astringent 
nature, and tending to make new fiesh and to promote the 
eicatrization of wounds. They are also talten in drink, for 
the purpose of dissolving coagulated blood, as also for bruises, 
Mis with violence, ruptures, convulsions A' ^ in 

one cyathus respectively of water and oil. They are adminis- 
tered also for tetanus and spasms, and are used either in a 
potion, or as an injection for coeiiac aifections and dysentery. 
Employed as a liniment with oil, they have a warming effect ; 
and kneaded into a paste with wax and rose-oil, they heal 
burns, leaving the slightest scar only. Applied in oil, as a 
liniment, they are a cure for weakness of sight, and are used 
as a dentifrice, in diseases of the teeth. 

It is said, too, that if a patient draws downward a branch 
of a fig-tree, and turns up his head and bites off some knot 
or other of it, without being seen by any one, and then wears 
it in a leather bag suspended by a stiing from his neck, it is a 
certain cure for scrofulous sores and imposthumes of the parotid 
glands. The bark of this tee, beaten up with oil, cures 
ulcerations of the abdomen. Green figs, applied raw, with 
the addition of nitre and meal, remove wmrts and wens.®'^ 

The ashes of the suckers which spring from the roots are used 
as a substitute for spodium.®® Burnt over a second time and 
incorporated with white lead, they are divided into cakes 
which are used for the cure of ulcerations of the eyes and 
eruptions. 


CHAE. 64. ^THE WiLD EIG t POETr-TWO OBSEETATIOXS UPOX IT. 



The wild fig, again, is even more efficacious in its properties 
than the cultivated one. It has not so large a proportion of 
milky juice as the other ; a slip of it put into milk has the 
effect of curdling it and turning it into cheese. This juice, 
collected and indurated by being subjected to pressure, im- 


TLis is tlie case, as the}' are remarkably rich in alkaline salts, 
assertion, lioweYer, as to their properties, is, as Fee 
“ Thymes.” 

Metallic ashes, or dross. See B. xxxiv. c. 52. 
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parts a fine flavour ^ to meat, being steeped in vinegar for tlie 
purpose, and then rubbed upon it. It is used also as an in- 
gredient in blisters, and taken internally it relaxes tbe bowels^ 
Used witb amylum,®'^ it opens the passages of tbe uterus, and 
eombined with tbe yolk of an egg it acts as an emmenagogne* 
Mixed with meal of fenugreek it is applied topically for 
gout, and is used for tbe dispersion of leprous sores, itch -scabs, 
lichens, and freckles: it is an antidote also to the stings 
of venomous animals, and to tbe bites of dogs. Applied to 
the teeth in wool, or introduced into the cavity of a carious 
tooth, this juice cures tooth-ache.®® The young shoots and 
tbe leaves, mixed with meal of fltches, act as an antidote to 
the poison of njarine animals, wine being added to tbe prepa- 
ration. In boiling beef a great saving of fire- wood maybe 
effected, by putting some of these shoots in the pot.®® 

The figs in a green state, applied topically, soften and disperse 
scrofulous sores and all kinds of gatherings, and tbe leaves, to 
a certain extent, have a similar effect. The softer leaves are 
applied with vinegar for the cure of running ulcers, epinyctis, 
and scaly eruptions. With the leaves, mixed with honey, honey- 
comb nlcers are treated, and wounds inflicted by dogs ; the 
leaves are applied, too, fresh, with wine, to phagedsenic sores. 
In combination with poppy-leaves, they extract splintered 
bones. Wild figs, in a green state, employed as a fumigation, 
dispel flatulency; and an infusion of them, used as a potion, 
combats the deleterious effects of bullocks’ blood, white-lead, 
and coagulated milk, taken internally. Boiled in water, and 
employed as a cataplasm, they cure impostbumes of the parotid 
glands. The shoots, or tbe green figs, gathered as young as 
possible, are taken in wine for stings inflicted by scorpions. 
The milky jnice is also poured into the wound, and the leaves 
are applied to it: the bite of the shrew-mouse is treated in a 
similar manner. The ashes of the young branches are curative 
of relaxations of the muila ; and the ashes of the tree itself, 
mixed with honey, have the effect of healing chaps. A de- 

, SyaTitatem.” Fee is justly at a loss to understand how this could 
he. It is doubtful whether Pliny does not mean that by the use of this 
substance meat was 

See B. xTiii. c. 17. ■ 

Fee thinks that, owing to its acridity, it may possibly have this effect 

There is probably no foundation for this statement 
■: Favus. 
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coction of tlie root, boiled in wine, is good for tooth-aciie. 

Tlie winter wild fig, boiled in vinegar and pounded, is a cure 
for impetigo : the branches are first barked for the purpose 
and then scraped ; these scrapings, which are as fine as saw 
dust, being applied topically to the parts affected. 

There is also one medicinal property of a marvellous nature 
attributed to the wild fig: if a youth who has not arrived at 
puberty breaks off a branch, and then with his teeth tears off 
the bark swelling with the sap, the pith of this branch, we are 
assured, attached as an amulet to the person before sunrise, 
will prevent the formation of scrofulous sores. A branch of 
this tree, attached to the neck of a bull, however furiouSy ex- 
ercises such a marvellous effect upon him as to restrain his 
ferocity,®^ and render him quite immoveable. 

CHAP. 65. THE HEEB ERIXEOX : THKEE EEMEBIES- i 

It will be as well to speak here, in consequence of the simi- 
le larity of name,®^ of the herb which is known to the Greeks as 
the erineon.” This plant^® is a palm in height, and has 
mostly five small stems : in appearance it resembles ocimum, 
and bears a white fiower, with a small, black, seed. Beaten up 
with Attic hone^^, it is a cure for defluxions of the eyes. In 
whatever way it is gathered, it yields a considerable abun- 
dance of sweet, milky, juice. With the addition of a little 
nitre, this plant is extremely useful for pains in the ears. The , ^ 

leaves of it have the property of neutralizing poisons. 

CHAP, 66. PLUMS : POUE OBSEEVATIOXS UPOX THEM. 

The leaves®^ of the plum, boiled in wine, are useful for the i 

tonsilii-ry glands, the gums, and the uvula, the mouth being ' 

rinsed with the decoction every now and then. As for the 
firuit itself, it is relaxing®® to the bowels,* but it is not very 

Plntarcli, Syrapos. ii, 7, tells the same absurd story. 

To ‘‘ erineon,” the 6rreek for wild %. 

Supposed to be the Campanula rapunculus of Linnseus, the ram- 
pion; though Fee expresses some doubts. Guilandin has suggested the 
Hieracium Sahaudum of Liimaeus, an opinion which Fee thinks not alto- 
gether destitute of probability. 

The leaves of this tree contain a large proportion of tannin, to 
which they owe their astringent properties. 

Prunes, the produce of the plum-tree, called the plum of Saint Juiie% 
are still used as a purgative. 
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i5^1iolesome to the stomach, though its bad! effects are little 
more than momeiitaiy. 

■ ■ CHAP, 67.— peaches; two beme-dibs. 

Peaches, again, are more wholesome than plmns ; and the 
sarhe is the ease with the juice of the fruit, extracted, and 
taken in either wine or Tinegar. Indeed, what known fruit 
is there that is more wholesome as an aliment than this ? 
There is none, in fact, that has a less pow’-erful smell,®® or a 
greater abundance of juice, though it has a tendency to create 
thirst.®^ The leaves of it, beaten up and applied topically, 
arrest haemorrhage : the kernels, mixed with oil and vinegar, 
are used as a liniment for head-aehe.®® 


CHAP. 68.— WILD PLUKS ; TWO BEMBDIES. 


The fruit of the wild plum, or the bark of the root,®® boiled 
down to one- third in one hemina of astringent wine, arrests 
looseness of the bowels and griping pains in the stomach ; 
the proper dose of the decoction is one cyathus. 


CHAP. 69.— THE LICHEH OH PLHM-TBEES I TWO BEHEDIES. 
Upon the bark of the wild and cultivated plums we find an 
excrescence^' growing, known to the Greeks by the name of 
lichen it is remarkably good for chaps and condylomatous 
gs. 


CHAP. 70.— JMHLBEBKIES ; THIBTT-HIHE EEMEDIES. 


In Egypt and in the Isle of Cyprus there are, as already 


A most singular assertion, as Fee says, and one that nniversal expe- 
rience proves to be unfounded. 

On the contrary, it quenches thirst. 

8® Fee thinks that, owing to the hydro-cyanic acid which the kernels 
contain, there may possibly* be some foundation for this statement of their 
curative effects. 

Both the root and the fruit are of an astringent nature. From this 
an extract is prepared, Fee says, rich in tannin, and called in France 
nostras, from its resemblance to the juice of the Egyptian Acacia. 

” Fee thinks that this may possibly be the Evernia prunastri 
botany. It has been suggested, however, that Pliny has com- 
an error nere, and that in copying from the Greek source he has 
mistaken the author’s mention of the cure of lichens by the gum of the 
plum-tree, for an account of a lichen which grows on the tree. Such, in 
fact, is the statement of Bioscorides in B. i, e. 174, though he does not 
mention chaps and condylomata, 
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stated, 2 miilberry-kees of a peculiar kind, being of a nature 
thatis truly marvellous; for, if the outer bark is peeled off, 
they emit a great abundance of juice ; but if a deeper inci- 
' sion is made, they are found to be quite dry? This juice is 

j an antidote to the venom of serpents, is good for dysentery, 

; disperses inflamed tumours and all kinds of gatherings, heals 
wounds, and allays both head-ache and ear-ache : it is taken 
in drink for affections of the spleen, and is used as a liniment 
for the same purpose, as also for fits of shivering. This juice, 

' however, very soon breeds worms. 

Among ourselves, too, the juice, which exudes from the 
mulbepy-tpe is employed for an equal number of purposes : 
taken in wine, it neutralizes the noxious effects of aconite? and 
the venom of spiders, relaxes the bowels, and expels tape- 
worm and other animals wdxich breed in the intestines f the 
hark of the tree, pounded, has also a similar effect. The 
leaves, boiled in rain-water with the bark of the black flg and 
the vine, are used for dyeing the hair. 

The juice of the fruit has a laxative effect immediately upon 
the bowels, though the fruit itselt^ for the moment, acts bene- 
ficially upon the stomach, being of a refreshing nature, but pro- 
ductive of thirst. If no other food is taken upon them, mul- 
berries® are of a swelling tendency. The juice of unripe mul- 
berries acts astringently upon the bowels. The marvels which 
are presented by this tree, and of which we have made some 
mention when describing it, would almost appear to belong 
to a creature gifted with animation. 

CHAP. 71. THE MEDICAMENT CALLED STOMATICE, AHTEKIACE, OR 

PANCHRESTOS. POUR REMEDIES. 

Erom the fruit of the mulberry a medicament is prepared, 
called pajichrestos,’'^ stomatiee,” or ^^arteriace:” the fol- 
lowing is the method employed. Three sextarii of the juice 

^ 111 B. xiii. CO, 14, 15, where he calls it a fig-tree. He alludes to the 
sycamore. ^ See B. xvLv. 72. 

^ This statement is entirely unfounded. 

® Considering that the |leaves and bark are rich in tannin and_ gallic 
acid, it might be, worth while to ascertain if there is any truth in this 
assertion. 

6 But Horace says, Sat. B. ii, s. 4, 1. 22, that mnlbenies are remark- 
ably wholesome as a dessert. 7 In B- xvi. c. 41. 

® ‘‘ All-healing,” “ mouth-medicine/’ and medicine for the trachea.” 
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are reduced, at a slow heat, to the consistency of honey; two 
denarii of dried omphaeium® or one of myrrh, wdth one dena- 
rius of safeon, are then added, the whole being beaten up to- 
gether and mixed with the decoction. There is no medica- 
ment known that is more soothing than this, for affections of 
the mouth, the trachea, the uvula, and the stomach. There 
is also another mode of preparing it : two sextarii of mulberry 
juice and one of Attic honey are boiled down in the manner 
above stated. 

There are some other marvellous properties, also, w^hich are 
mentioned in reference to this tree. When the tree is in bud, 
and before the appearance of the leaves, the germs of the fruit 
must be gathered with the left hand— the Greeks give them 
the name of t^ricini.’'^^ These germs, worn as an amulet 
before they have touched the ground, have the effect of arrest- 
ing bsemorrhage, whether proceeding from a wound, from the 
mouth, from the nostrils, or from piles ; for w^hich purposes 
they are, accordingly, put away and kept. Similar virtues 
are attributed to a branch just beginning to bear, broken off at 
full moon, provided also it has not touched the ground : this 
branch, it is said, attached to the arm, is peculiarly efficacious 
for the suppression of the catamenia when in excess. The 
same effect is produced, it is said, when the woman herself 
pulls it off, whatever time it may happen to be, care being 
taken not to let it touch the ground, and to wear it attached to 
the body. The leaves of the mulberry-tree beaten up fresh, 
or a decoction of them dried, are applied topically for stings 
inflicted by serpents : an infusion of them, taken in drink, is 
equally efficacious for that purpose. The juice extracted from 
the bark of the root, taken in wine ^or oxycrate, counteracts 
the venom of the scorpion. 

We must also give some account of the method of preparing 
this medicament employed by the ancients : extracting the 
juice from the fruit, both ripe and unripe, they mixed it to- 
gether, and then boiled it down in a copper vessel to the con- 

® See B. xii. c. 60. A xob, or sirop of mulberries is prepared for much 
the same purposes at the present day, but without the omphacium, myrrh, 
or safiron. Am arteriace” is also mentioued in B. ix. c. 79. 

Herraolaiis Barbarus is possibly right in suggesting “ cytini,” which 
name has been previously mentioned in connection with the calyx of the 
pomegranate. 
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sistency of honey. Some persons were in the habit of adding 
myrrh and cypress, and then left it to harden in the sun, mixing 
it with a spatula three times a^day. Such was their receipt tor 
the stomatice, which was also employed by them to promote 
the cicatrization of wounds. There was another method, also, 
of dealing with the juice of this fruit ; extracting the juice, 
they used the dried fruit with various articles of food/^ as 
tending to heighten the flavour; and they were in the habit 
of employing it medicinally*''^ for corroding ulcers, pituitous 
expectorations, and all cases in which astringents "were re- 
quired for* the viscera. They used it also for the purpose of 
cleaning^^* the teeth. A third mode of employing the juices of 
this tree is to boil down the leaves and root, the decoction 
being used, with oil,^**** as a liniment for the cure of burns. 
The leaves are also aj^plied by themselves for the same 
purpose. 

An inoision made in the root at harvest-time, supplies a 
j uice that is extremely useful for tooth-ache, gatherings, and 
suppurations; it acts, also, as a purgative upon the bow^els. 
MaibeiTy-leaves, macerated in urine, remove the hair from 
hides. 

CHAP. 72. — GHEREins: PIVE OBSESVATIOXS HPOX THEM. 

Cherries are relaxing to the bowels and unwholesome*^ to 
the stomach; in a dried state, however, they are astringent 
and diuretic.*® I find it stated by some authors, that if 
cherries are taken early in the morning covered with dew, 
the kernels being eaten with them, the bowels will be so 
strongly acted upon as to eflect a cure for gout in the feet. 

From tbe account given by Bioscorides, B- i. c. 181, this appears to 
be the meaning of tbe passage, which is very eiliptically expressed, if,, in- 
deed, it is not imperfect. 

In a powdered state, probably, as mentioned by Bioscorides. 

The use of the word conliiebant” would almost make it appear that 
he is speaking of a liquid. 

The juice (if, indeed, Pliny intends to specify it as an mgredient) 
will not, as Fee remarks, combine with oil. Bioscorides says, JB. i. c. 180, 
that tbe leaves are bruised aud applied with oil to burns. 

Black cherries, Fee says, bigaroons, and others, with a firm flesh, 
are the most unwholesome. See B. xv. c. 30. 

This property, Fee says, is attributed by some, in modern times, not 
to the flesh, or pericarpus of the cherry, but to the stalks of the fruit. 
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CHAP. YS.—MEBLAES ; two EE3IEDIES. . SOBBS,; TWO EEMEBJESa 

.. . Medlars, ,tlie 'setania^®. excepted, wMcIi lias, pretty nearly 
tlie same properties as the apple, act astringenitly upon the 
stomach and arrest looseness of the bowels. The same is the 
case, too, with dried sorbs but when eaten fresh, they are 
heneheial to the stomach, and .are good for fluxes of the bowels. 

'chap. 74 . ( 8 .) — PIXE-KITTS: thieteex eememes; : 

Kne-nuts,^® with the resin in them, are slightly bruised, and 
then boiled down in water to one-half, the proportion of water 
being one sextarius to each nut. This decoction, taken in 
doses of two cyathi, is used for the cure of spitting of Mood. 
The hark of the tree, boiled in wine, is gi vendor griping pains 
in the bowels. The kernels of the pine-nut allay thirst, and 
assuage acridities and gnawing pains in the stomach ; they 
tend also to neutralize vicious humours in that region, recruit 
the strength, and are salutary to the kidneys and the bladder. 
They would seem, however, to exercise an irritating effect 
upon the fauces, and to increase cough. Taken in water, wine, 
raisin wine, or a decoction of dates, they carry off bile. For 
gnawing pains in the stomach of extreme violence, they are 
mixed with cucumher-seed and juice of purslain j they are em- 
ployed, too, in a similar manner for ulcerations of the bladder 
and kidneys,^® having a diuretic effect. 

CHAP. 75.— ALMONDS-: TWENTT-NIKE EEMEDIES. 

A decoction of the root of the hitter almond clears the 
complexion, and gives the face a brighter colour.^^ Bitter al- 
monds are provocative of sleep, and sharpen the appetite; 

SeeB. XV. c. 22. ^ ^ 0,3 3 ^ 0 ^ 23. 

They are no longer nsed in medicine, Fee says, but the buds of the 
l>me and fir, the properties of which are analogous, are still used, though 
not in cases of haemoptysis. ' 

In a rancid state particularly, they would have this effect. 

2 ® Fee thinks that the mixture might be useful in these cases. 

2 ^ See B. XV. e. 24. ■ 

22 » Hilariorem.” At the present day it is not a decoction of the root, 
but the fixed oil of the kemem, that is used as a cosmetic ; for which pur- 
pose it is nsed with oil of sweet almonds and wax. 

23 Their narcotic effect is owing to the prussic, or hydro-cyanic, acid 
which they contain. 
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they actj also, as a diuretic and as an emnienagogiie. They 
are used topically for head-ache, when there is fever more par- 
ticularly. Should the head-ache proceed from inebriation/^ 
they are applied with vinegar, rose-oil, and one sextarius of 
water. Used in combination with amylum and mint, they 
arrest hsemorrhage. They are useful, also, for lethargy and 
epilepsy, and the head is anointed with them for the cure of 
epinyctis. In combination with wine, they heal putrid ulcers 
of an inveterate nature, and, with honey, bites inflicted by 
dogs.-® They are employed, also, for the cure of scaly erup- 
tions of the face, the parts affected being fomented first. 

Taken in water, or, as is often done, in an electuary, with 
resin of terebinth,^^ they remove pains in the liver and kidneys; 
used with raisin wine, they are good for calculus and strangury. 
Bruised in hydromel, they are useful for cleansing the skin ; 
and taken in an electuary with the addition of a small propor- 
tion of elelisphacus,^® they are good for diseases of the liver, 
cough, and colic, a piece about the size of a hazel-nut being 
taken iu honey. It is said that if five hitter almonds are taken 
by a person before sitting down to drink, he will be proof 
against inebriatioii and that foxes, if they eat bitter al- 
monds/® will be sure to die immediately, if they cannot find 
water to lap. 

As to sweet almonds, their remedial properties are not®^ so 
extensive ; still, however, they are of a purgative nature, and 
are diuretic. Eaten fresh, they are difficult of digestion. 

CHAP. 76. — GEEEKIOJTS: OXE EEHEDT. 

Greek nuts,'^® taken in vinegar with wormwood seed, are said 

Almonds were a favourite food with the monks in the middle ages ; 
not improbably because they tended to dispel the fumes of wine. Alruond 
milk, similar to our custard, was a standiug dish at their “ charities” aud 
anniversaries, *25 xviii. c. 17. 

• 28 They would he of no use whatever in these cases, 

27 Otherwise turpentine. 23,gee p, xxii. c, 71. 

29 gee IsTote 21 above. Plutarch tells us that Drusus, the brother of 
Tiberius, one of the greatest drinkers of his time, used almonds for this 
purpose. Fee will not believe tluit they have any such preventive effect. 

20 Almonds will kill small animals, birds, for instance. 

21 They are much more used iu modern medicine than bitter almonds. 

' 22 There is some ground, Fee says, for this assertion. 

33 gee B. XV, c. 24, where Pliny expresses himself at a loss as to their 
identification. 

■ TOL. lY. . BE 
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to^ Be a cure for jaundice. Used alone, tBey are employed 
topically for the treatment of diseases of the fimdanient, and 
condyiomata in particular, as also cough and spitting of blood* 

C TTAP . 77 . — W Am TTTR : XWEXTT-FOTJK EEMEDIES. THE MITHKI- 
DATIO ANTIDOTE. 

"Walniits haTO received their name in dreek from being 
oppressixe^® to the head; for, in fact, the emanations from the 
tree itself and the leaves penetrate to the brain. The kernels, 
also, have a similar effect when eaten, though not in so marked 
a degree. When fresh gathered, they are most agreeable 
eating ; for when dry, they are more oleaginous, unwholesome 
to the stomach, difficult of digestion, productive of head-ache, 
and bad for cough, or for a person when about to take an emetic 
fasting : they are good in cases of tenesmus only, as they carry 
off the pitiiitous humours of the body. Eaten beforehand, they 
deaden the effects of poison, and, employed with me and oil, 
they are a cure for quinsy. They act as a corrective, also, to 
onions, and modify their ffavonr. They are applied to inflam- 
mations of the ears, with a little honey, and with rue they are 
used for affections of the mamillse, and for sprains. With 
onions, salt, and honey, they are applied to bites inflicted by 
dogs or human beings. Walnut- shells are used for cauteri- 
mng carious teeth ; and with these shells, burnt and then 
beaten up in oil or wine, the heads of infants are anointed, 
they having a tendency to make the hair grow ; hence they 
are used in a similar manner for alopecy also. These nuts, 
eaten in considerable numbers, act as an expellent upon tape- 
worm.*® Walnuts, when very old, are^° curative of gangrenous 
sores and carbuncles, of bruises also. Green walnut-shells 

34 See B. XV. c* 24. 

3^ Kdpmf from icdpog, “ heaviness,'* or Kaon, the “ head.” See Tol. 
HI. p. 316. 

36 ^ prejudice, no doubt. 

3*^ The rancidity of the oil which they contain, renders them irritating 
to the throat and stomach. 

38 remarks, that it is difficult to see how this could he done. 

3® This statement, as Fee remarks, is quite unfounded. 

This assertion is also entirely imaginary. 

41 “ Cortex juglandium.” Fee says that hjr this term is meant, not the 
green outer shell, husk, or pericarpus of the walnut, but the bark of the 
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are employed for tlie cure of licliens and dysentery, and the 
leaves are beaten up with vinegar as an application for ear« 
aclie.^® 

After the defeat of that mighty monarch, Mithridates, Gneius 
Poinpeius found in his private cabinet a recipe for an antidote 
in his own hand- writing ; it was to the following effect — 
Take two dried walnuts, two figs, and twenty leaves of rue ; 
pound them all together, with the addition of a grain of salt; 
if a person takes this mixture fasting, he will be proof against 
all poisons for that day. Walnut kernels, chewed by a man 
fasting, and applied to the wound, effect an instantaneous cure, 
it is said, of bites inflicted by a naad dog. 

CHAF, 78. — HAZEL-XUTS: THBEE OBSEEVATIOXS UPOW THEIL 

PISTACHIO-NirTS : EiOHT OBSERVATIONS UPON THEM. CHESNOTS: 

FIVE OBSE.RVATIONS UPON THEM. 

Hazel-nuts are productive of head-ache, and flatulency of 
the stomach ; they contribute, however, to the increase of flesh 
more than would be imagined. Parched, they are remedial for 
catarrhs, and beaten up and taken with hydromei,'*® they are 
good for an inveterate cough. Some persons add grains of 
pepper, and others take them in raisin wine. 

Pistachio-nuts have the same properties, and are produc- 
tive of the same effects, as pine-nuts ; in addition to which, 
they are used as an antidote to the venom of serpents, eaten 
or taken in drink. 

■^2 Tills asserted iise of them has not been verified by modern experience . 

The various receipts for the preparation of this Mithridate or anti- 
dote differ very widely ; and, indeed, the prohahility is, as Dr. Hcberdeii 
says, that Mithridates was as much a stranger to* his own antidote, as 
modern physicians have since been to the medicines daily advertised under 
their names. Mithridates is said to have so fortified himself against all 
noxious drugs and poisons, that none would produce any effect when he 
attempted to destroy himself — a mere fable, no doubt. 

This, we are told by Galen, was regularly done by the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, De Antid. B. i. c. i. 

See B. XV. c. 24. . ^ 

An emulsion of them fresh, with honey, might he useful, Fee thinks, 
in such a case. 

Either of these additions would certainly neutralize the good effects 
of the emulsion. The addition of raisin wine, however, is recommendecl 
by Dioscorides. 

“ gee B. xiii. c. 10. 

They are of no efficacy whatever for such a purpose. 
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OhesiiTits ^ liaxe a powerful effect in arresting fluxes of tlie 
stomach and intestines, are relaxing to the bowels, are bene- 
ficial in cases of spitting of blood, and have a tendency to make 
fiesh.®^ 

CKAE. 79 .— CAEOBS: FIVE OBSEEVATrOXS XfPOX THEM* THE 

coexel; oxe eeatedy. the fruit of the aebutus. 

Eresh carobs^^ are unwholesome to the stomach, and relax- 
ing to the bowels in a dried state, however, they are astrin- 
gent, and are much more beneficial to the stomach ; they are 
diuretic also. For pains in the stomach, persons boil three 
Syrian carobs®** with one sextarius of water, down to one-half, 
and drink the decoction. 

The juices which exude from the branches of the corneF® 
are received on a plate of red-hot iron^® without it touching the 
wood ; the rust of which is applied for the cure- of incipient 
lichens. The arbutus orunedo®^ bears a fruit that is difficult 
of digestion, and injurious to the stomach. 

CHAP. 80 . — THE laurel; sixty- xixb obseeyatioxs upox it. 

All parts of the laurel, both the leaves, bark, and berries, 
are of a warming®^ nature ,* and a decoction of them, the 
leaves in particular, is very useful for affections of the blad- 
der and uterus.^^ The leaves, applied topically, neutralize the 
poison of wasps, bees, and hornets, as also that of serpents, 
the seps,®® dipsas,®^ and viper, in particular. Boiled in oil, 

See B. XV. c. 25. They are no longer used in medicine, and, as Fee 
says, it is extremely doubtful if they poskss any of the properties here at- 
tributed to them. 

They are still looked upon as very nourishing, as, indeed, is the case 
with all the feculent fruits. 

See B. XV. c. 26. 

53 They are productive of colic and diarrheoa. 

5^ See B. xiii. c, 16. 55 geg B. xv. c. 31. 

56 The juice of the sap would, to all appearance, produce an acetate or 
oxide of iron. 

5”? See B. XV. c. 28. 

58 All parts of the laurel, the berries in particular, are impregnated with 
an essential oil with a powerful odour and of an exciting nature. Upon 
this volatile principle, and nothing else, the whole of its medicinal pro- 
perties are based. 

59 This assertion, Fee says, is no better than fabulous. 

56 See Lucan's Plmrsalia, B. ix. 11. 723, 776. 

See the Pharsalia, li, ix. L 719, 
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they promote the catamenia ; and the more tender of the leaves 
beaten up with polenta, are used for inflammations of the eTe.% 
with me for inflammations of the testes, and with rose- oil, “ or 
oil of iris,®- for head-ache. Three leaves, chewed and swal- 
lowed for three days in succession, are a cure for cough, and 
beaten up with honey, for asthma. The bark of the root is 
dangerous to pregnant wmmeii; the root itself disperses cal- 
culi, and taken in doses of three oboli in aromatic ■wine, it 
acts beneficially on the liver. The leaves, taken in drink, act 
as an emetic;®^ and the berries, pounded and applied as a pes- 
sary, or ^ else taken in drink, promote menstruation. Two of 
the berries wnth the skin removed, taken in wine, are a cure 
for inveterate cough and hardness of breathing; if, however, 
this is accompanied with fever, they are given in water, or 
else in an electuary with raisin wine, or boded in hydromel. 
Employed in a similar manner, they are good for phthisis, and 
for aU defluxions of the chest, as they have the effect of 
detaching^the phlegm and bringing it off. 

Eor^ stings inflicted by scorpions, four laurel-berries are 
taken in wine. Applied ■with oil, they are a cure for epi- 
nyctis, freckles, running sores, ulcers of the mouth, and scaly 
eruptions. ^ The juice of the berries is curative of porrigo 
and. phthiriasis ; and for pains in the ears, or hardness of hear- 
ing, it is injected into those organs with old wine and oil of 
roses. All venomous creatures fly at the approach of persons 
who have been anointed with this juice : taken in drink, the 
juice of the small-leaved®^ laurel in particular, it is good for 
stings inflicted by them. The berries,®® used with wine, neu- 
tralize the venom of serpents, scorpions, and spiders; they 
are applied also, topically, with oil and vinegar, in diseases of 
the spleen and liver, and with honey to gangrenous sores. In 
cases of lassitude and shivering fits, it is a very good plan to 
rub the body with juice of laurel-berries mixed with nitre. 
Some persons are of opinion that delivery is accelerated by 
taking laurel- root to the amount of one acetabulum, in water, 
and that, used fresh, it is better than dried. It is recommended 


“Irino.” See.B. xiii. c, 2. 



Tills assertion, Fee says, is untrae. 

See B. XT. c. 89. 

Ail these statements as to the properties of the berries, says, ar 
hypothetical and more than doubtful. 
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By some aiith-orities, to take ten of tke berries in drink, for 
the sting of the scorpion ; and in cases of relaxation of the 
iiYnla, to boil a quarter of a pound of the berries, or leaves, 
in three sextarii of water, down to one third, the decoction 
being used warm, as a gargle. For head-ache, also, it is re» 
commended to bruise an uneven mimber of the berries in oil, 
the mixture being warmed for use. 

The leaves of the Delphic laureF® bruised and applied to the 
nostrils from time to time, are a preservative®”^ against conta- 
gion in pestilence, and more particniariy if they are burnt. 
The oil of the®^ Delphic laurel is employed in the preparation 
of cerates and the medicinal composition known as ^^acopum,’’®^ 
and is used for fits of shivering occasioned by cold, for the 
relaxation of the sinews, and for the cure of pains in the side 
and the cold attacks in fevers.”^® Warmed in the rind of a 
pomegranate, it is applied topically for the cure of ear-ache'. A. 
decoction of the leaves boiled down in water to one third, used 
as a gargle, braces the uvula, and taken in drink allays pains 
in the bowels and intestines. The more tender leaves, bruised 
in wine and applied at night, are a cure for pimples and 
prurigo. 

The other varieties of the laurel possess properties which 
are nearly analogous. The root of the laurel of Alexandria, 
or of Mount Ida,”^^ accelerates delivery, being administered in 
doses of three denarii to three cyathi of sweet wine ,* it acts 
also as an emmenagogue, and brings away the after-birth. 
Taken in drink in a similar manner, the wild laurel, known as 
daphnoides ’’ and by the other names which we have men- 
tioned,’® is productive of beneficial effects. The leaves of it, 
either fresh or dried, taken in doses of three draclimm, in 
hydromel with salt, act as a purgative’^ upon the bowels. 

The Lanrus nobilis of modem botany. 

A statement, Fee says, that is altogether illusory. 

Of tbe berries, Fee thinks. 

See c. 45 of this Book; also B. xxvii, c. 13. 

Fee thinks that this oil, in conjnnction with adipose substances, might 
be useful for the treatment of rheumatic affections. 

The Euscus hypophylimn of Linnseus. It is quite inodorous, Fee 
says, and has no analogous properties whatever with the next-mentioned 
plant. 

See B. XT. c. 39. *^3 c. 39. 

The peasantry of France, Fee says, still use as a purgative the berries 
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The wood,, chewed^ brings off phlegm, and the leaves act as 
an emetic f they are un whole some, however, to the stomach* 
The berries, too, are sometimes taken, fifteen in number, as a 
purgative. 

CHAP.' 8L— jothtle; sixty obseevatioks tjpoh it. 

The white*^^ cultivated myrtle is employed for fewer medi- 
cinal purposes than the black one.’® The berries” of it are 
good for spitting of blood, and taken in wine, they neutralize 
the poison of fungi. They impart an agreeable smell’® to the 
breath, even when eaten the day before ; thus, for instance, in 
Menander we find the Synaristosm” eating them. They are 
taken also for dysentery,®® in doses of one denarius, in wine : 
and they are employed lukewarm, in wine, for the cure of 
obstinate ulcers on the extremities. Mixed with polenta, they 
are employed topically in ophthalmia, and for the cardiac 
disease®^ they are applied to the left breast. For stings in- 
flicted by scorpions, diseases of the bladder, head-ache, and 
fistulas of the eye before suppuration, they are similarly em- 
ployed ; and for tumours and pituitous eruptions, the kernels 
are first removed and the berries are then pounded in old 
wine. The juice of the berries®^ acts astringently upon the 
bowels, and is diuretic : mixed with cerate it is applied topi- 
cally to blisters, pituitous eruptions, and wounds inflicted by 
the phalangium ; it imparts a black tint,®® also, to the hair. 

of tlie Daplme mezereum, and of the Daphne lanreola ; and in Aragon 
and Catalonia, the leaves of the Thymelea are nsed for a similar purpose. 
The employment of them, however, is not unattended with danger, 

A variety with white berries, but which variety it appears impossible 
to say. 

See B, XV. c. 37. . 

The leaves and berries are hitter, and rich in volatile oil. 

This is consistent with fact. 

A work of some kind, (perhaps a play, if the comic writer; Menander, 
is the person alluded to) the^ title of which means the Women Dining 
together.” Hardouin, with justice, ridicules the notion of Ortelius that: 
this is the name of some place or town. 

so Yhe astringency communicated by the tannin which they contain 
would prohahly make them useful for dysentery ; if at the same time, as 
Fee says, they are not too exciting, by reason of their essential oil 

See B. xh. c. 71. ' ' ' ■■ 

« Succus seininis.” Sillig has succus feminis,” apparently a mis- 
print — the only one that has been met with thus far in his elaborate edition. 

S3 It might change the colour of the hair, but for a short time only* 
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Tlie oil of tHs m3’rtle is of a more sootMog nature tlian the 
juice, and the wine®^ which is extracted from it, and Jwhich 
possesses the property of never inebriating, is even more so. 
This wine, used when old, acts astringently upon the stomach 
and bowels, cures griping pains in those regions, and dispels 
nausea. 

The dried leaves, powdered and sprinkled upon the body, 
cheek profuse perspirations, in fever even ; the}" are good, too, 
used as a fomentation, for coeliac aifections, procidence of the 
uterus, diseases of the fundament, running ulcers, erysipelas, 
loss of the hair, scaly and other eruptions, and burns. This 
powder is used as an ingredient, also,. in the plasters known as 

liparse and for the same reason the oil of the leaves is 
used for a similar purpose, being extremely efficacious as an 
application to the humid parts of the bodjr, the mouth and the 
uterus, for example. 

The leaves themselves, beaten up with wine, neutralize®^ the 
bad effects of fungi ; and the}’’ are employed, in combination 
with wax, for diseases of the joints, and gatherings. A. decoc- 
tion of them, in wine, is taken for dysentery and dropsy. 
Dried and reduced to powder, they are sprinkled upon ulcers 
and haemorrhages. They 'are useful, also, for the removal of 
freckles, and for the cure of hang-nails,®^ whitlows, condjdo- 
mata, affections of the testes, and sordid ulcers. In combination 
with cerate, they are used for burns. 

' Tor purulent discharges from the ears, the ashes of the 
leaves are employed, as well as the juice and the decoction : 
the ashes are also used in the composition of antidotes. Tor a 
similar purpose the blossoms are stripped from off the young 
branches, which are burnt in a furnace, and then pounded in 
wine. The ashes of the leaves, too, are used for the cure of 
burns. To prevent ulcerations from causing swellings in the 
inguinal glands, it will suffice for the patient to carry® a sprig 
of myrtle about him which has never touched the ground or 
any implement of iron. 

' See B. XT. c. S7. 

Cerates, or adipose or oleaginous plasters. 

In reality they baye no suck effect. 

Pterygia.*’ 

Pie says kere—‘^ Pliny terminates, ky a credulity quite unworthy of 
kirn, a Chapter, Ml of false or exaggerated assertions, relatiye to the nro- 
perties of the myrtle.’* 
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cha:p. 82 .“--]a:YimDAHiiM: : thieteen eemebies* 

"We liare already described the manner in wbicb myrtidaniim® 
is made. Applied in a pessary, or as a fomentation or liniment, 
it is good for aifections of the uterus, being much more effica- 
cious than the bark of the tree, or the leases and seed. There 
is a juice also extracted from the more tender leaves, vffiich 
are pounded in a mortar for the purpose, astringent ■wine, or, 
according to one method, rain-water, being poured upon them 
a little at a time. This extract is used for the cure of ulcers of 
the mouth, the fundament, the uterus, and the abdomen. 
It is employed, also, for dyeing the hair black, the suppression 
of exudations at the arm-pits,^ the removal of freckles, and 
other purposes in which astringents are required. 

CHAP. 83. THE WILE MYIiTLE, OTHJBSSWISE CALLED OXVMniSIXE, 

OK CHAMJaMYKSIXE, AND THE KUSCUS : SIX EEMEMES. 

The wild myrtle, oxymyrsine,®^ or chammmyrsine, differs 
from the cultivated myrtle in the redness of its berries and its 
diminutive height. The root of it is held in high esteem ; a 
decoction of it, in wine, is taken for pains in the kidneys and 
strangury, more particularly when the nrine is thick and 
fetid. Pounded in wine, it is employed for the cure of jaun- 
dice, and as a purgative for the uterus. The same method is 
adopted, also, with the young shoots, which are sometimes 
roasted in hot ashes and eaten as a substitute for asparagus.**^ 
The berries, taken with wine, or oil and vinegar, break 
calcnlP'* of the bladder : beaten up with rose-oil and vinegar, 
they allay head-ache. Taken in drink, they are curative of 
jaundice. Castor calls the wild myrtle with prickly leaves, 
or oxymyrsine, from which brooms are made, by the name of 
ruscns’’®'^ — the medicinal properties of it are just the same. 
Thus much, then, with reference to the medicinal pro- 

Gr myrtle- wine.’’ See B. xiv. c. 19 ; also B. xv. c. 35. 

“ Alarnni perfasiones,” 

See B. XV. cc. 7, 37 : the Rnscus acnleatus of Linnsens, or little 
holly of the French, belonging to the Asparagea, and not the myrtles. 

Being of the same family, of course there is a great resemhiance, 

111 reality they have no such lithotriptic nature, Fee says. 

^ A kindred plant with the one already mentioned by our author : it 
is still used for making brooms in some parts of Europe, 
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perties of the cultiYated trees; let iis now pass on to the wild 
ones. 

Sin!OiAET.---Bemedies, narratives, and observations, nine 
Imndred and eighteen. 

Bomas aijthoes qttotei). — Talgiiis,^ Pompeins Lenoeus," 
Sextins Niger^ who wrote in Greek, Julius Bassiis^ who wrote 
in Greek, Antonius | Castor,® M. Varro,® Cornelius Celsus,^ 
Eabianus.^ 


Foeeigk authoes quoted. — Theophrastus,® iJeniocritus,^® 
Orpheus, Pythagoras,^® Mago,^® MenandeE^ who wrote the 
IMochresta,^’ ]Sricander,^®^Homer, Hesiod,^® Mussbus,^^ Sopho- 
cles,^® Anaxilaiis. ■® 

Medical authoes quoted. — Mnesitheus,®® Callimachus,®^ 
Phanias the physician, Timaristus,®® Simus,®^ Hippocrates,®® 
Chrysippus,®^ Diodes, ®b Ophelion,®® Heraclides,®® Hicesius,®^ 
Dionysius,®^ ApoUodorus ®® of Citium, Apollodorud® of Tareii- 


tum, PlistonieuS;®^ Medius,®^ D 
listion,®® Asclepiades,®® Crateuas,' 

^ See end of B. xx. 

3 See end of B. xii.| 

» See end of B. xx. 

’ See end of B. Yxi. 

® For Fabianus Papirius, see 
end of B. xviii. 

® See end of B. iii. 
u See end of B. xx. 

See end of B. Tiii. 

■‘s See end of B. viii. 

See end of B. xxi. 

See end of B. xxi. 

2^ See end of B. iv.x 
23 See end of B. xxi. 

See end of B. vii. 

See end of B. xx. 

2^ See end of B. xii. 

31 See end of B. xii. 

33 See end of B. xx. 

25 See end of B. xx. 

37 See end of B. xx. 

39 See end of B. vii. 

See end of B. xx. 


caches,®® Cleophantus,®’^ Phi- 
Petronius Diodotus,^^ lollas,^® 

2 See end of B. xiv. 

^ See end of B. xx. 

3 See end of B. ii. 

of B. ii. ; for Fabiaiius Sabinus, see 

See end of B. ii. 

^2 See end of B. ii. 

See end of B. xix. 

76 See end of B, vii. 

73 See end of B. xxi, 

2^’ See end of B. xxi. 

22 See end of B. xxi. 

2^ See end of B. xxi 
26 See end of B. xx, 

28 See end of B. xx. 

36 See end of B. xv. 

32 See end of B. XX. 

3^ See end of B. xx. 

36 See end of B. xx. 

36 See. end of B. xx. 

^6 See end of B. xx. 

^2 See' end of 3. xii. 
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Dorothea. 

Vol. VIII — Gotz von Beriichhigen, Tor- 
quato Tasso, Egmont, Iphigenia, Clavigo, 
Wayward Lover, and Fellow Culprits. 

Vol. IX. — Wilhelm Meister’s Travels. 
Complete Edition. 

Vol. X. — Tour in Italy. Two Parts. 
And Second Residence in Rome. 

Vol. XL— Miscellaneous Travels, Letters 
from Switzerland, Campaign in France, 
Siege of Mainz, and Rhine Tour. 

Vol. XIL— Early and Miscellaneous 
Letters, including Letters to his Mother, 
with Biography and Notes. 

Vol. XIII . — Correspondence with Zelter. 

Correspondence witk Sckiller. 

MQ\%,~^See Schiller. 

GOLDSMITH’S Works. 5 vols. N.S. 
Vol. I.— Life, Vicar of Wakefield, Essays, 
and Letters. 

Vol. II.— Poems, Plays, Bee, Cock Lane 
Ghost. 

Vol. III.— The Citizen of the World, 
Polite Learning in Europe. 

Vol. IV. — Biographies, Criticisms, Later 
Essays. . 

Vol. V. — Prefaces, Natural History, 
Letters, Goody Two-Shoes, Index. 

GEEENE, MARLOW, and BEN 
ONSON (Poems oO- With Notes and 
lemoirs by R. Bell. N.S. 

GREGORY’S (Dr.) The Evidences, 
Doctrines, and Duties of the Christian Re- 
ligion., 

GRIMM'’ S Honsehold Tales- ' With the 
Original Notes. Trans, by Mrs. A. Huiit. 
Introduction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 2 
vols. N. S. 


GUIZOT’S History of Re'prese'ntative 

Government in Europe. Trans, by A. R. 
Scoble. 

English Revolution of 1640. 

the -Accession of Charles I. to his Death. 
Trans, by W. Hazlitt. Portrait. 

History^of Civilisation, From tlm* 

Roman Empire to the French Revolution „ 
Trans.'byw. Hazlitt. Portraits. 3 vols. 

HALL’S (Rev, Robert) Works and 
Remains. Memoir by Dr, Gregory and ' 
Essay by J. Foster. Portrait. 

HATTFF’S Tales. The Caravan— 'Lie 
Sheikh of Alexandria — The .Inn in tbe 
Spe.ssart. Translated by Prof. S. Mendel. 
JV.S. 

HAWTHORNE’S Tales- 3 vols. R. V. 
Vol. 1 . — Twice-told Tales, and the Snow 
Image. 

Vol. IL — Scarlet Letter, and the House- 
with Seven Gables. 

Vol. HI. — Transformation, and Blithe* 
dale Romance. 

HAZLITTS (W.) Works. 6 vols. zV.. S'. 
Table-Talk. 

The Literature of the Age of 

Elizabeth and Characters of Shakespeare’s 
Plays. R.S. 

English Poets and English Comic 

Writers. R. S. 

The Plain Speaker. ^Opinions om 

Books, Men, and Things. N.S*. 

Round Table. Conversations ^ of 

James Northcote, R.A. ; Characteristics. 

N. S. 

Sketches and Essays, and Winter- 

slow. N.S. 

Spirit of the Age; or, Contem- 

porary Portraits. To which are added 
Free Thoughts on Public Affairs, and a 
Letter to William Gifford. New Edition, 
by W. Care w’ Hazlitt. N.S. 

HEINE'S Poems. Translated in the 
original Metres, with Life by E. A. Bow- 
ring, C.B. sr. NS. 

Travel-Pictures, The Tour in the 

Harz, Norderney, and Book of Ideas, to- 
g€a;her with the Romantic School. 'Frans, 
by F. Storr. With Maps and Appendices. 

N.S. 

HOFFMANN’S Works. The Serapion 
Brethren. Vol. 1 . Trans, by Major 
Ewing. N S. IIW. //. in t/:c press. 



BOim^S LIBMAmES. 


HtlGO^S (Victor), Poems,; cHefly *- 
I.yncal. Collected by H. L, WUHams. | 

This volume contains contributions from 
F. S. Mahoney, G. W. M. Reynolds, 
Andrew Lang, Edwin Arnold, Mrs. Newton 
Crosland, Miss Fanny Kemble, Bishop 
Alexander, Prof. Dowden, &c. 

■ HUNGARY : its History and Revo- 

lution, with Memoir of Kossuth. Portrait. 

HUTCHINSON (Colonel). Memoirs 
of. By his Widow, with her Autobio- 
graphy, and the Siege of Lathom House. 
Portrait. N,S, 

IRVINGS (Washington) Complete 
Works. 15 vols. N, S. 

Life and Letters. By his Nephew, 

Pierre E. Irving. With Index and a 
Portrait. 2 vols. iV’. F. 

JAMES’S (G. P. R.) Life of Richard 

Cceur de Lion. Portraits of Richard and 
Philip Augustus. 2 vois. 

— - Louis XIV. Portraits, a vols, 

JAMESON (Mrs.) Shahespeare’s 
Heroines. Characteristics of Women. By 
Mrs. Jameson. aV. .S'. 

JEAN PAUL.--.S>r Rkhier, 

JONSON (Ben). Poems ot^—See Greene, 

JUNIUS’S Letters. With Woodfall’s 
Notes. An Essay on the Authorship. Fac- I 
similes of Handwriting. 2 vols. AT, S. ^ 

LA FONTAINE’S Fables. In English 
Verse, with Essay on the Fabulists. By 1 
Elizur Wright. iV. S, \ 

LAMARTINE’S The Girondists, or 
Personal Memoirs of the Patriots of the 
French Revolution. Trans, by If. T. 
Ryde. Portraits of Robespierre, Madame 
Roland, and Charlotte Corday. 3 vols. 

—y- The Restoration of Monarchy 

in France (a Sequel to The Girondists). 

5 Portraits. 4 vols. 

The French Revolution of 1848. 

6 Portraits. 

LAMB’S (Charles) Elia and Eliana. ^ 
Complete Edition. Portrait. I/, S. 

Specimens of English Uramatic 

Poets of the time of Elizabeth. Notes, 
W'ith the Extracts from the Garrick Plays- 
A^. S, 

‘ — - Talfonrd'S Letters of Charles 
Lamb, New Edition, by W, Carew 
Hazlitt, 2 vols. A'.S, 


LANZI’S History of Painting in , 
Italy, from the Period of the Revival of 
the Fine Arts to the ^ End of the 18th 
Century". With Memoir of the Author. 
Portraits of Raflfaelle, Titian, and Cor- 
regsio, after the Artists themselves. Trans. 
byT. Roscoe. 3 vols. 

LAPPENBERG’S England nnder the 
Anglo-Saxon Kings. Trans, by B. Thorpe, 
F.S.A, 2 vols. iV. .S'. 

LESSING’S Dramatic Works. Com- 
plete. By E. Bell, M. A, With Memoir 
by H. Zimmern. Portrait. 2 vols. JV, 6’. 

-r- — Laokoon, Dramatic Notes, _and 
Repj-esentation of Death by the Ancients. 
Frontispiece. iV, 

LOCKE’S Philosophical Works? con- 
taining Human Understanding, with Bfehop 
of Worcester, Malebranche’s Opinions, Na- 
tural Philosophy, Reading and Study. 
With Preliminary Discourse, Analysis, and 
Notes, by J, A. St. John. Portrait. 2 vols. 
N. S. . , 

- — Life and Letters, with Extracts from 
his Common-place Books. By Lord King. 

LOCKHART ( J, G.)— Burns. 
LONSDALE (Lord),-F^^ Carrel 

LUTHER’S Table-Talk. Trans, by W. * 
Hazlitt. With Life by A, Chalmers, and 
Luther’s Catechism. Portrait after 
Cranach. N, S. , ' 

Autobiography 

^^ACHIAVELLI’S History of Flo- 

* rence, The Prince, Savonarola, Historical 
Tracts, an'd Memoir. Portrait. N. S* 

MARLOWE. Poems of^-^See Greene. 

MARTINEAU’S (Harriet) History 
of England (including History of the Peace) 
from 1800-1846. 5 vols. JV.S. 

MENZEL’S History of Germany, 
from the Earliest Period to the Crimean 
War. 3 Portraits. 3 vols. 

MICHELET’ S Autobiography of 
Luther, Trans, by W, Hazlitt. With 
Notes. N,S. * 

^ The French ^Revolution to the 

Flight of the King in 1791. N. S. 

^^DGNET’S The French Revohition, 
from 1789 to 1814, Portrait of Napoleon, 
... W.'F. 

MILTON’S, Prose Works. ' With Pre- 
face, Preliminary Remarks by J. A, St. 
John, and Index. 5 vols, 

MIT FO RD ’$ (Miss) OUr ' Village. 
Sketches of Rural Character and Sceneiy. 
, . 2 Engravings. 2 vols. , jV. F. 



STAND AMD ZIMMAMV. 


MOI»lEEE*S'^ Dramatic Works. In 
English Prose, by C. H. .Wall. .With a 
■Life, and a Portrait. 3 \'ols. A"". ..S’. 

‘ It is not too much to say that we have 
here probably as good a translation of 
Moliere as can be gh''&n,'—~Academj\ 

MOOTAGU. .Letters and. Works of 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Lord 
Wharncliffe’s Third Edition. Edited by 
W. ,Moy Thomas. 'With steel plates. 

i/n f/ie p7^ess. 

MONTESQUIEU’S Spirit of Laws, 
Revised Edition, with D’Alembert's Analy- 
sis, Notes, and hlemoir. 2 vols. Ah S. 

NEAHDEK (Dr. A.) History of the \ 
Christian Religion and Church. Trans, by 
J. Torrey. With Short Memoir. 10 vols. 

— Life of Jesns Ckristj in its His- 
torical Connexion and Development. Ah .S'. 

— - Tke ^Planting and. Training of 
the Christian Church by the Apostles. 
With the Antignosticu-s, or Spirit of Ter- 
tullian. Trans, by J.E. Ryland. 2 vols. 

Lectures on the History of 

Chri.stian Dogmas, Trans, by J. E. Ry- 
land. 2 voLs. 

Memorials of Christian Life in 

the Early and Middle Ages ; including 
Light in Dark Places. Trans, by J, E. 
Ryland. 

OOKLEY (S.) History, of the Sara- 
cens and their Conquests in Syria, Persia, 
and Egypt. Comprising tlie Lives of 
Mohammed and his Successors to the 
Death of Abdalmelik, the Eleventh Caliph. 
By Simon Ockley, B.D., Prof, of Arabic 
in Univ. of Cambridge. Portrait of Mo- 
hammed. 

PERCY’S Reliques of Ancient Eng- 
lish Poetry, consisting of Ballads, Song.s, 
and other Pieces of our earlier Poets, with 
some few of later date. With Essay on 
Ancient Minstrels, and Glossary. 2 vols. 
N.S, 

PHILIP DE COMMINES, Memoirs 
of. Containing the Histories of Louis XI. 
and Charles V III, , and Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy. With the History of 
Louis XL, by J. de Troyes. With a Life 
and Notes by A, R. Scoble. Portraits. 
2, vols, 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Newly Trans- 
lated, with Notes and Life, by A. 
Stewart, M. A., ^ late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and G. Long, M.A. 

,, .4 vols. JV..S; 

POETRY OF AMERICA. Selections 
from. One Hundred Poets, frony 1776 to 
1876. With Introductory Review, arid 
, Specimens of Negro Melody, by W. J. , 
Linton. Portrait of W, . 'Whitman. JY. S, 


RANKE -(L.! History of tlie Pope»s 
.'their Church and State, and their O'triflict' 
.with' ProtestantLm in the i 5 ih .and ijih 
Centuries. Trans, by E, Fo.sier. Portrait', 
of Julius. 1 1 , (after Raphael), Innfwent X. 
(after Velasquez), and Clement VII. (after 
Titian). 3 vols. As A. 

History of Serbia. Tran^. by Mrs, 

Kerr. To which is added, The Slave .Pro* 

' vinces of Turkey, by Cyprien Robert. A'. S, 
— - .History of the Latin and Tea- 
tonic Nations. 1494-1514'. Trans, bv 
P. A. Ashworth, translator -af Dr. Grvd-t\ 
‘History oftheFuigiish Con>t'uuiion.' 

REUMONT (Alfred de).-AtT Cara/as, 

REYNOLDS’(Sir J.) Literary Works. 
With Memoir a.nd Rema.rks by H. Vv.. 
Beechy. 2 vols. A”. A. 

RICHTER (Jean Paul). 
a'Treatise on Education ; together with the 
Autobiography, and a short Memoir. AV.V. 
— — Flower, Fruit, andThor^ Pieces, 
or the Wedded idfe. Death, and Marriage, 
of Siebenkaes. Translated by Alev, Ewiug. 
W.V. 

The only complete Englislt tra'nsl.at!o.n., 

ROSCOE’S (W.) Life of Leo X., tt'ilh 
Notes, Historical Documents, and Disser- 
tation on Lucretia Borgia. 3 Portraits. 

2 vols. 

Lorenzo de’ Medici, _called ‘ The 

Magniftcei'it,’ with Co.py.ri.ght Notes, . 
Poems, Letters, &c. With ' hlemoir , of 
Roscoe and Portrait of Lorenzo. 

RUSSIA, History of, from the 
earliest Period to the Crimean War. By 
W. K. Kelly. 3 Portraits. 2 vols. 

SCHILLER’S Works. 6 vols. A". .Sh ' 

■ Vol. I. — Thirty Years’ War-Revolt 
the Netherlands. Rev. A. J. W. Morrison, 
M.A. Portrait. 

Vol. 1 1 . — Revolt in the Netherlands, 

'Wallenstein. By J. Churchill and 
S. T, Coleridge.-- -William Tell. Sir Thm- 
dore Martin. Engraving {after \'andyc^). 

Vol. in.™ Don Carlos. R. D. Boyian 
■ — Mary Stuart. Mellish— Maid of Or- 
leans. Anna Swanwick — Bride of Me.s- 
sina. A. Lodge, M.A. 'Pogether with the 
Use of the Chorus in Tragedy (a short 
.EssayJ. ■ Engravings. 

These Dramas are all translated in metre.. 

Vol. IV. — Robbers— Fiesco-pLove and 
Intrigue— Demetrius— Ghost Seer — Spott. 
of Divinity'. 

The Dramas in this volume are in prose. 

Vol. V,— Poems. E. A. Bowring, C.B. 

■ ..VoL VI. — Essays, /Esthetical and Philo* 
sophkai, including the Di5->ertatiDr! tn_s thy 

. Connexion-'' between the Animal and Spin- 
tualin Man. 



S BOUNDS LIBBABIES. 


•SCHILLEE and GOETHE. Corre- ■ 
spondence, between, from a.d. .i794''i8os. 
With Short Notes by L. Dora Schmitz. 

2 vols. iV. vS'. ' ^ 

•SCHEEGEL’S (F.) Eectiirea ' on tlie ' 
Philosophy of Life and the Philosophy of 
Language. By A. J, W. Morrison. 

— - The History of Eiteratnres Ancient 
and Modern. 

— - The Philosophy of History. With 

Memoir and Portrait. 

•- — • Modern History, with the Lectures ' 
entitled Cassar and Alexander, and The 
Beginning of our Plistory. By L. Parcel 
and R. H. Whitelock. 

' .Esthetic and Miscellaneous 

Works, containing Letters on Christian 
Art, Essay on Gothic Architecture, Re- 
marks on the Romance Poetry of the Mid- 
dle Ages, on Shakspeare, the Limits of the 
Beautiful, and on the Language and Wis- 
dom of the Indians. By K. J. Millington. 

SCHLEGEL {A, W.) Dramatic Art 
and literature. By J. Black. With Me- 
moir by A. J. W. Jilorrison. Portrait. 

SCHUMANN (Robert), His Life and 
Works. By A. Reissmann. Trans, by 
A. L. Alger. W. .Sb 

SHAKESPEARE’S Dramatic Art. 

The Pl ihtory and Character of Shakspeare’s 
Plays. By Dr. H. Ulrici. Trans, by L. 
Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. N. S. 

SHERIDAN’S Dramatic Worhs. With 
Memoir. Portrait (after Reynolds). N. S. 

■-SKEAT (Rev. W. W,)—Sce C/iaucer, 

■SISMONDrS History of the Litera- 
ture of the South of Europe. With Notes 
and Memoir by T. Roscoe, Portraits of 
Sismondi and Dante. 2 vols. 

The specimens of early French, Italian, 
Spanish, and Portugese Poetry, in English 
Verse, by Cary and others. 

tbMITH’S (Adam) Theory of Moral 
Sentiments ; with Essay on the First For- 
mation of Languages, and Critical Memoir 
by Dugalcl Stewart. 


SMYTH’S _ (Professor) Lectures on 

Alodern History ; from the Irruption of the 

. ' Northern Nations to the close of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 2 vols. 

• Lectures on the French Revolu- 

tion. With Index. 2 vols. 

SOUTHEY . — See Wesley , ; ■ and 

{JllustTated Lihrary\ Nelson. 

STURM’S Morning ' Comiminings 
with God, or Devotional IVleditaLions for 
Every Day. Trans, by W. j ohr'stone, M.A. 

SULLY. ^Memoirs Of the Duke of, 
Prime Minister to Henry the Great, With 
Notes and Historical Introduction. 4 Por- 
traits. 4 vols. 

TAYLOR’S (Bishop Jeremy) Holy' 
Iriving and Dying, with PraYers, contain- 
ing the Whole Duty of a Christian and the 
parts of Devotion fitted to ail Occa.sions. 
Portrait. N.S. 

THIERRY’S Conquest of England hy 
the Norrnans ; its Causes, and , its: Con.se- 
quences in England and the Continent, 
By_W. Hazlitt. With short Memoir. 2 Por- 
trait.s. 2 vols, N.S. 

TROYE’S (Jean PhiUpde Com- 

mines. 

ULRICI ,(Dr.) — See Shakespeare. 

VASARI. Lives of the most Eminent 
Paintens, Sculptors, and Architects, By 
Mrs. J, Fo.ster, with selected Notes. Por- 
trait. 6 vols., VoL VI. being an additional 
Volume of Notes by J. P, Richter. N.S. 

WERNER’S" Templars in Cyprus. 

Trans, by E. A. M. Lewis. ■ N. 5'. 

WESLEY, the Life of, and the Rise 
an’d Progress of Methodism. By Robert 
Southey, Portrait, sj. N. S. 

WHEATLEY. A Rational Illustra- 
tion of the Book of Common Prayer, being 
the Sub-stance of everything Liturgical in 
all former Ritualist Commentators upon the 
subject. Frontispiece. N.S, 
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I-IISTOmCAL AND PBILOSOPmCAL - LIBRARIES. 


HISTORICAL library: 

21 Volumes at 5^. each. (5I. pgr set.) 


SVEIsYN’S Diary and Correspond- 
dence, with the Private Correspondence of 
Charles I.^and Sir Edward NicholaSj and 
between Sir Edward Hyde (Earl of Claren- 
don) and Sir Richard Browne. Edited from 
the Original MSS. by W. Bray, F.A.S. 
4 vols. N. S. 45 Engravings (after Van- 
dyke, Lely, Kneller, and Jamieson, &c.). 

N.B. — This edition contains 130 letters 
from Evelyn and his wife, contained in no 
other edition. 

PEPYS’'^ Diary and Correspondence/ 
With Life and Notes, by Lord Braybrooke. 
4 vols. jV, .S’. With Appendix containing 
additional Letters, an Index, and 31 En- 
gravings (after Vandyke, Sir P. Lely, 
Holbein, Kneller, &c.). 




JESSE’S Memoirs of tlic Coiii't of 
England under the Stuarts, including the 
Protectorate. 3 vols, ^ With Index and 42 
Portraits (after Vandyke, Lely, &c.|- 

Memoirs of the Pretenders aad 

their Adherents. 7 Portraits. 
NDGENY’S (Lord) Memorials of 
Hampden, his Party and Times. With 
Memoir. ra Portraits (after Vandyke 
and others). N.S. 

iTRICKLAND’S (Agnes) Lives of tlie ' 
Queens of England front the Norman 
Con(|uest. From authentic Documents, 

. public and ' private. 6 Portraits. 6 vols. 
R.S. 

^ — Life_ of Mary Queen of Scots. 
2 Portraits, a vols, N. S, . 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, 


16 Vols. at ^s. each, excepting those mm'hed othenvisc.. (3/. 14^'. per sit 


BACON’S Novum Organum and Ad- 
vancement of Learning. With Notes by 
J. Devey, M.A. 

BAX. ^ A Plandbook of the History 
of Philosophy, for the use of Students. 
By E. Belfort Bax, Editor of Kant’s 
‘Prolegomena.’ 5.?. JV. .S’. 

COMTE’S Philosophy of the Sciences. 
An Exposition of the Principles of the 
Cours ae PhUosoj>hie Positive. By G. H. 
Lewes, Author of ‘ The Life of Goethe.’ 

BRAPER (Dr. ■ J. W.) A History of 
the Intellectual Development of Europe, 
2 vols. N. S, 

■HEGEL’S Philosophy of History. By 

J. Sibree, M.A. 

-KANT’S Critique of Pure Reason. 

By J. M. D. Meiklejohn. N. S. 

.» — Prolegomena and Metaphysical 
Foundations of Natural Science, with Bio- 
graphy and Memoir by E. Belfort Bax. 
Portrait. N. 'S. 


LOGIC,, or the Science of Inference. 

■ A Popular Manual. By J,. Devey. 

MILLER (Professor). History Philo- 
sophically Illusteted, from, the Fall ofjhc 
Roman Empiire to the French , Revolution. 
With Memoir. 4 vols, 3s. 6i'L each. 

SPINOZAB Chief Works, Trans, with 
Introduction by R, H. Id. Ehves, 2 vols. 

W.P. 

Vol. I. — ^Tractatus Thcologlco-Politictis 
—Political Treatise. 

Vol. IL — Improvement of the Under- 
standing — Ethics — Letters. ^ 

TENNEMANN’S Manual of the His- 
tory of Philosophy. Trans, by Rev. A, 
Johnson, M.A. 
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BOUNDS LiBMABIES. 


: THBOI.OGICA'L LIBRARY^ 

15 Vols. at 5 ^, each^ excepting those marked othenmse, ( 3 /. 13 J'. 6d, per set.). 


BLEEK. Introduction to the Old 
Testament. By Friedrich Bleeh.^ Trans, 
tinder ihe supervision of Rev. E. Venables, 
Residentiary Canon of Lincoln, a vols, 

jsr.s. 

CHILtINOWORTH’S Religion of 

Protestants. 35-. 6d. 

EUSEBIUS. ' Ecclesiastical History 
of Eusebius Paniphilius, Bishop of Ceesarea. 
Trans, Rev. C. F. Cruse, M.A. With 
Notes, Life, and Chronological Tables. 

EVAGRIUS. History of the Church, 

— Se^ Thcodorei. 

HARDWICK:. History of the Articles 
of Religion ; to which is added a Series of 
Documents from a.d. 1536 to a.d. 1615, 
Ed. by Rev. F. Proctor. N. S. 

HENRY’S (Matthew) Exposition of 

the Book of Psalms. N umerous Woodcuts. 

PEARSON (John, D.D.) Exposition 
of the Creed. Edit, by E. Walford, M.A. 
With Notes, Analysis, and Indexes. N,S. 


PHILO -JUDiEUS, Works of. The 
Contemporary of Josephus. Trans, by 
C. D. Yonge. 4 vols. 

PHI LO S T O B GI U S, ■ Ecclesiastical 

History of . — See Sozomen. 

SOCRATES’ Ecclesiastical History* 
Comprising a History of the Church from 
Constantine, a.d. 305; to the 38th year of 
Theodosius II. With Short Account of 
the Author, and selected Notes. 

'-SOZOMEN’S Ecclesiastical History* 
A.D. 324-440. With Notes, Prefatory Re- 
marks by Valesius, and Short Memoir. 
Together with the Ecclesiastical His- 
tory OF PHiLOSTORGius,as epitomised by 
Photius. Trans.by Rev. E, Walford, M.A. 
With Notes and brief Life. 

THEODORET and EVAGRIUS. His- 
tories of the Church from a.d. 332 to the 
Death of Theodore of l^Iopsuestia, a.d, 
427 ; and from a.d. 431 to a.d. 544. With 
Memoirs. 

WIESELER’S (Karl) Chronological 
Synopsis of the Four Gospels. Trans.by 
Rev. Canon Venables. N. S. 


ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 


Vols. at each 

ANGLO-SAKON CHRONICLE. — 

Bede. 

ASSER’S Life ofAltred.—See Six O. E. 

Chronicles. 

BEDE’S (Venerable)- Ecclesiastical 
History of England. Together with the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. With Notes, 
Short Life, Analysis, and Map. Edit, by 
J. A. Giles, D.C.L. 

BOETHIUS’S Consolation of Philo- 
sophy. King Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon Ver- 
.sion of. With an English Translation on 
opposite pages, Notes, Introduction, and 
Glossary, by Rev. S. Fox, M.A. To 
which is added the Anglo-Saxon Version of 
the Metres of Boethius, wdth a free 
Translation by Martin F. Tapper, D.C.L. 

BRAND’S Popular Antiquities of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. Illus- 
trating the Origin of our Vulgar and Pro- 
vincial Customs, Ceremonies, and Super- 
stitions. By Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., F.R.S. 
Frontispiece. 3 vols. 


(S/. i$s. per set) 

CHRONICLES , of the CRUSADES* 
Contemporary Narratives of Richard Coeur 
de Lion, by Richard of Devizes and Geof- 
frey de Vinsauf ; and of the Crusade at 
Saint Louis, by Lord John de Joinville. 
With Short Not,es. Illuminated Frontis- 
piece from an old MS. 

DYER’S (T. F. T.)' British Popular 
Customs, Present and Past. An Account 
of the various Games and Customs asso- 
ciated with different Days of the Year in 
the British Isles, arranged according to the 
Calendar. By the Rev, T. F. Thiselton 
Dyer, M.A. 

EARLY TRAVELS IN PALESTINE* 
Comprising the Narratives of Arculf, 
Willibald, Bernard, Saswmlf, Sigurd, Ben- 
jamin of Tuciela, Sir John Maundeville, 
De la Broequiere, and "Maundrell ; all un- 
abridged. With Introduction and Notes 
by Thomas Wright. Map of Jerusalem. 



ANriQUARIAN^UBRARy. 


, (O',) Specimens of Early En- .| 
glish Metrical . Romances, relating to ] 
Arthur, Merlin, Guy of Warwick, Richard j 
Cceur de Lion, Charlemagne, Roland, &c* ; 
&c. With Historical Introduction by J. O. 
Halliwell, F.R.S. Illuminated Frontis- i 
piece from an old MS. 

.ETHELWERD. CLronicle^ 

Six O. E. Ckrafiiclb’s. 

FE O RE N O E OF ■ WORCESTER’S 
Chronicle, with the Two Continuations: 
cotnprising Annals of English History 
from the Departure of the Romans to the 
Ileign of Edward I. Trans,, with Notes, 
hy Thomas Forester, M.A. 

OEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH. 
Chronicle of. — See Six O. E. Ckrmicles, 

OESTA ROMANORUM, or Enter, 
taining Moral Stories invented by the 
Monks. Trans, with Notes by the Rev. 
Charles Swan. Edit, by W. Hooper, M.A. 

OILHAS. Chronicle of, — See Six O. E. 
Ckronkies, 

OIRALDUS CAMBSENSIS’ Histori-' 
cal Works, Containing Topography of 
Ireland, and History of the Conquest of 
Ireland, by Th. Forester, M.A. Itinerary 
through Wales, and Description of Wales, 
by Sir R. Colt Hoare. 

HENRY OF HUNTINGDON’S His* 
tory of the English, from the Roman In- 
vasion to the Accession of Henry II. ; 
with the Acts of. King Stephen, and the 
Letter to Walter. By T. Forester, M.A. 
Frontispiece from au old MS. 

INGULFH’S Chronicles of the Abbey 
of Croyland, with the Continuation by 
Peter of Blois and others. Trans, wth 
Notes by H. T. Riley, B.A. 

KEIGHTEEY’S ^(Thomas) Fairy My- 
thology^ illustrative of the Romance and 
Superstition of Various Countries. Frontis- 
piece by Cruikshank. W. 6*. 

EEPSIUS’S Letters from Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of Sinai ; to 
w^hich are added, Extracts from his 
Chronology of the Egyptians, with, refer- 
ence to the Exodus of the Israelites. By 
L. and J. B. Horner, Maps and Coloured 
View of Mount Barkal. 

■MALLET’S Northern Antiq.nities, or 
an Historical Account of the Manners, 
Customs, Religions, and Literature of the- 
Ancient Scandmavians. Trans, by Bishop 
Percy. With Translation of the Prose 
Ebda, and Notes by J. A. Blackwell. 

, Also an Abstract of, the ‘ Eyrbyggia .Saga ’ 
by Sir „ Walter Scott.; ■ With . Glossary 
and Coloured Frontispiece. 


MARCO POLO’S Travels? with Nole.i 

and Introduction. Edit, by T. Wright. 

MATTHEW PARIS’S English His- 
tory, from 1235 to 1273. By Rev. J. A* 
Giles, D.C.L. With Frontispiece. jvaL.— 
See also Eoger ojf IVendffuer, . 

MATTHEW OF WESTIUNSTERS 
Flowers of History, especially .such as re- 
late to the affairs of Britain, from the be» 
ginning of the World to a.d. ,.i307„ By 
C. D.Yonge. s vois. ■ ■ 

NENNIUS. Chronicle of.— .,SVr Six 
O* E. Ckronicles. 

ORDERICUS VITALIS’ Ecclesiastical 
, History’- of England and Normandy. With 
Notes, Introduction of Guizot, and the 
■ Critical , Notice of M, Delille, by T, 
Forester, M.A. To which is added the 
Chronicle of St. Evsoult. With Gene- 
ral and Chronological Indexes. 4 vo!^, 

FAULTS (Dr. R.) Life of Alfred the 
Great. To. .which is appended Alfred's 
. -■Anglo-Saxon Version of Orosius. With 
literal Translation interpaged, Notes, and 
an Anglo-Saxon Grammar and Glosbary, 
by B. Thorpe, Esq. Frontispiece. 

RICHARD OF CIRENCESTER. 
Chronicle of . — See Six 0 . E. Ckrmkks» 

ROGER BE HOVEDEIfS Annals of 
English History, comprising the - History; 
of England and of other Countries of Eu- 
rope from A.D, 732 to A.B. 1 20.1. . Wi.th 
Notes by H. T. Riley, B.A. 3 vols. . , 

ROGER OF WENDOVER’S Flowers 
of History, comprising the History of 
England from the Descent of the Saxons to 
A.D. 1235, formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Paris. With Notes and Index by J. A, 
Giles, D.C.L. a A^ols. 

SIX OLD ENGLISH CHEONICL3^_; 
viz., Asser’s Life of Alfred and the Chroni- 
cles of Ethelwerd, Gildas, Nennius, Geof- 
frey of Monmouth, and Richard of Ciren- 
ce.ster. Edit.j with Notes, by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. Portrait of Alfred. 

WILLIAM OF MALMESBUBY^S 
Chronicle of the Kings of England, from 
the Earliest Period to King Stephen. By 
Rev. J. Sharpe. With Notes by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. Frontispiece. . 

YULE-TIDE STORIES. A Colloctloii 
of Scandinavian and North-German Popu- 
lar Tales and Traditions, from the Swedisl’i, 
Danish, and German. Edit, by 0 . Thorpe. 
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BOUNDS LIBRARIES. 


". ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. : : ^ 

86 Vols. at ^s. each, excepting time 7narked otherwise. (23/. 6,s. pe7' set,) 


ALLEN’S (Josepli, R.N.) Battles of ■ 
tha British Navy. Revised edition, with 
Indexes of Names and Events, and 57 Por- 
traits and Plans. 2 vols. 

ANDEBSEH’S' Danisli' Fairy Tales. 
By Caroline Peachey. With Short Life 
and 120 Wood Engravings. 

ARIOSTO’S Orlando • Fnrioso. ■ In 
English Verse hy W. S. Rose. With Notes 
and Short Memoir. Portrait after Titian, 
and 24 Steel Engravings. 2 vols. 

BEOHSTEffiT’S Cage and Chamber 
Birds : their Natural History, Habits, &c. 
Together with Sweet’s British War- 
ni.ERS. 43 Plates and Woodcuts. N, S. 

— — or with the Plates Coloured, ts. 6d, 

SONOM’S Nine veh and its Palaces. 
The Discoveries of Botta and Layard 
applied to the Elucidation of Holy Writ. 

7 Plates and 294 Woodcuts. A". 

BUTLER’S Hiidibras, wdth Variorum 
Notes and Biography. Portrait and 28 
IMu.strations. 

OATTERMOLE’S Evenings at Had- 
don Hall. Romantic Tales of the Olden 
Times. With 24 Steel Engravings after 
Cattermole. 

CHESTAj Pictorial, Descriptive, and 
Historical, with some account of-Ava and 
the Burmese, Siam, and Anam. Map, and 
nearly 100 Illustrations. 

CRAIK’S (G. L.) PtQ'snit of Know- 
ledge under Difficulties. Illu.strated by 
Anecdotes and Memoirs. Numerous Wood- 
cut Portraits. N. S. 

■GRUIKSHANK’S Three Courses and 
a Dessert ; comprising three Sets of Tales, 
West Country, Irish, and Legal ; and a 
Melange, With 50 Illustrations by Criaik* 
shank. N. S, 

Punch and Jndy. The Dialogue of 
the Puppet Show ; an Account of its Origin, 
Sue, 24 Illustrations by Cruikshank. N, S. 

With Coloured Plates. 7s. 6d. 

BIDEON’S Christian Iconography; 

a Plistory of Christian Art in the Middle 
Ages. By the late A. N. Didron. Trans, 
by E. J. Millington, and completed, with 
Additions and Appendices, by Margaret. 
Stokes. 2 vols. With numerous Illustrations. 

VoL I, The History of the Nimbus, the 
Aureole, and the Glory Representations 
of the Persons of the Trinity. 

Vol. II. The Trinity; Angels; Devils; 
The Soul ; The Christian Scheme. Appen- 
dices. 


DANTE, in English Verse, by I. C. Wrighl, 
M.A. _ With Introduction and_ Memoir. 
Portrait and 34 Steel Engravings afUT 
Flaxman. Jv. 6'. 

DYER (Dr. T. H.) Pompeii : its Buiid- 
ings and Antiquities. An Account of the 
City, with full Description of the Remains 
and Recent Excavations, and an Itinerary 
for Visitors. By T. H. Dyer, LL.D. 
Nearly 300 Wood Engravings, Map, and 
maxi. 7S,6d. J^.S. 

- — Rome : History of the City, with 
Introduction on recent Excavations. 8 
Engravings, Frontispiece, and 2 Maps. 

GI,L' BLAS. The Adventures of. 
From the ^French of Lesage by Smollett. 
24 Engravings after Smirke, and 10 Etch- 
ings by Cruikshank. 612 pages, 6i'. 

GRIMM’S Gammer Grethel; or, (mer- 
man Fairy Tales and Popular Stories, 
containing 42 Fairy Tales. By Edgar 
Taylor. Numerous Woodcuts after Cruik- 
shank and Ludwig Grimm, ss. 6d. 

HOLBEIN’S Dance of Death' and 
Bible Cuts. Upwards of 150 Subjects, en- 
graved in facsimile, with Introduction and 
Descriptions by the late Francis Douce 
and Dr. Dibdin. 7s. 6d. 

HOWITT’S (Mary) Pictorial Calen- 
dar of the Seasons ; embodying Aik in’s 
Calendar of Nature. Upwards of 100 
Woodcuts. 

INDIA, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 
Historical, from the Earliest Times, .too 
Engravings on Wood and Map. 

JESSE’S Anecdotes of Dogs. With 
40 Woodcuts after Harvey, Bewick, and, 
others. JV, S. 

— — ‘ With 34 additional Steel Engravings 
after Cooper, Landseer, &c. 7s. 6d. N. S. 

KING’S (C. W.) Natural History @f 
Gems or Decorative Stones, Illustra- 
tions, 6 j. 

• — Natural History of Precious 

Stones and Metals. Illustrations. 6s. 

KITTO’S Scripture Lands. Described: 
in a series of Historical, Geographical, and 
Topographical Sketches. 42 Maps. 

With the Maps coloured, 7s, 6d.. 

KRUMMACHER’S Parables. 40 Illus- 
trations. 

LINDSAY’S (Lord) Letters on' Egypt, 
Edom, and the Holy Land, 36 Wood 
Engravings and 2 Maps. 
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ILLUSmA TED LIBMRY. 


I»ODGE’'S; Portraits ...of IllnstrioTis 
Personages of Great. Britai.n, with Bio- 
graphical and Historical Memoirs- 240 
Portraits engraved on Steel, with tne 
respective Biographies unabridged. Com- 

■ plete in S yols. . ' 

:I.ONGrEI.LOW’S Poetical Works, 
including his Translations and Notes. 24 
full-page Woodcuts_by Birket Foster and 
others, and a Portrait. 6*, 

. — „ Without the Illustrations, 3^. Ab 

— Prose Works, With 16 full-page 
Woodcuts by Birket Foster and others. 

.IiOIJDON’'S.(Mrs.)..' EBtert aiming Na- 
turalist. Popular Descriptions, Tales, and I 
Anecdotes, of more than 500 Animals. 
Numerous Woodcuts. N.S^ 

MASRYAT’S (Capt., R.N.) Master- 
man Ready ; or, the Wreck of the Pacific. 
(Written for Young People.) With 93 
Woodcuts. 34:. 6if. N. S. 

Mission; or, Scenes in AMca. 

(Written for Young People.) Illustrated 
by Gilbert and Dalziel. 3.5. 6^/. N. S. 

- — - Pirate and Tkr ©6' Oiitters. (Writ- 

ten for Young People.) With a Memoir. 

S Steel Engravings after Clarkson Stan- 
field, R. A. 3^. 6rf. A. 6b 

— Privateersman. Adventures by Sea 
and Land One Hundred Years Ago. 
(Written for Young People.) 8 Steel En- 
gravings. '3^. 6 e£. N. S. 

— Settlers in Canada. (Written for 
Young People.) 10 Engravings by Gilbert 
and Dalziel. 35. 6 d. N. S. 

Poor Jack. (Written for Young 

People.) With 16 Illustrations after Clark- 
.son.. Stanfield, R.A. 35. 6 d. N. S. 

MAXWELL’S Victories of Welling- 
ton and the British Armies. Frontispiece 
and 4 Portraits. 

MICHAEL ANGELO and RAPHAEL, 
Their Lives and Works. By Duppa and 
Quatremere de (}uincy. Portraits and 
Engravings, including the Last Judgment, 
and Cartoons, N. S, 

miLLEB’S' History of tlie Anglo- ■ 
Saxons, from the Earliest Period to the 
Norman Conquest. Portrait of Alfred, Map 
of Saxon Britain, and 12 Steel Engravings. 

MILTON’S Poetical Works, with a 
Memoir and Notes by J. Montgomery, an 
Index to Paradise Lost, Todd’s Verbal 
■ Index to all the Poems, and Notes, 120 
Wood Engraving.s. 2 vols. N.S. 

.MITDIE’S History of Eritisk Birds. ■ 
Revised by W. C. L. Martin. 52 Figures of 
Birds and 7 Plates of Eggs. 2 vols. N.S. 

— - With the Plates coloured, 75. 6 d. per vol. 


NAVAL and MILITARY HEROES 
of Great Britain; a Record of British 
: Valour on every Day in the year, from 
William the Conqueror to the Battle of 
. Inkermann. By Major Johns, R.M,, and 
■ . Lieut. P. H.. Nicolas, RAI. Indexes. ,24 
Portraits after Holbein, Reynolds, &c. 6 s. 

■ NICOLINFS History of the Jesuits ; 

their Origin, Progress, Doctrines, and De- 
signs. , 8 Portraits. 

PE.TB ARCH’S Sonnets, ' Triwmpks, 

, .and other Poems, in English Ver.se. , With 
Life; by Thomas Campbell. Portrait and 
15 Steel Engravings. 

j PICKERING’S History of tke Races 
: of Man, and their Geographical Distribu- 
'tion ; with An. . ANALYTicA.!. Synopsis of 
THE Natukal Hlstory OF Man. By Dr. 
Hall. Map of the World and 12 P.iates. 

— — ■ With the Plates coloured, js. 6 d. 

PICTORIAL HANDBOOK OF 
Modeni Geography on a Popular Plan. 
Compiled^ from the best Authorities, Engiidi 
and Foreign, l>y H. G. Bohn. 150 Wood- 
cuts and 5 1 Maps. 6 s. 

, With the Maps coloured, 7^. 6 d, 

■ Without the Maps, 35. 6 d. 

POPE’S Poetical Works, Including 
Translations. Edit., with 'Notes, by R. 
Carruthers. 2 vols. 

“ — Homer’s Hiad, with. Introduction 
and Notes by Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
With FIa.xman’s Desig»ns. N.S. 

— — ^ Homer’s Odyssey, with the Battle 
■ .OF F.ROGS -AND MiCE, Hyiiins, '&c., by 
other translators, includi ng Chapman. In- 
troduction and Notes by J. S. Watson, 

. M.A., With FIa.xm,an’s Designs. N.S. 

— ■ — Life, including many of his Letters, 
By R. Carruthers. N umerous Illustrations. 

POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, ' and 
other objects of Vertu. Comprising an 
Illustrated Catalogue of the Bernal Col- 
lection, with the prices and names of the 
,, Possessors. Also an Introductorj? Lectur^ 
on Pottery and Porcelain, andan Engraveu 
List of all Marks and Monograms. By 
H. G. Bohn. Numerous Woodcuts, 

> — - With coloured Illustrations, lojr. 6 dm 

FROITT’S (Fatker) Reliqnes. Edited 
by Rev. F. Mahony. Copyright edition, 
with the Author’s last corrections and 
additions. 21 Etchings by D. ^Maclise, 

'■ ■ R.A. Nearly 600 pages. $s. N. S. . 

RECREATIONS IN SHOOTMG. With 
some Account of the Game found in the 
British Isles, and Directions for the Manage- 
ment of Dog and Gun. By ‘ Craven.’ 62 
Woodcuts and 9 Steel Engravings after 
A. Cooper, R.A. 
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BOUNDS LIBBABIES, 


REDBING’B History and Descrip- 
tions of Wines, Ancient and Modern. 20 
Woodcuts. 

RERNXE. Insect ArcWtecttire. . Re- 
vised by Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 186 
Woodcuts. iV. A*. 

EOBINSOF CRUSOE. ' With Memoir of 
Defoe, 12 Steel Engravings and 74 "Wood- 
cuts after Stothard and Harvey. 

Without the Engravings, 

ROME m THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
tury. An Account in 1S17 of the Ruins cf 
the Ancient City, and Monuments of Modern 
Times, By C. A. Eaton. 34 Steel En- 
gravings. 2 vols. 

SHARRE (S.) ^ The History of Egypt, . 
from the Earliest Times till the Conquest 
by the Arabs, a.d. 640. 2 Maps and up- 
wards of 400 Woodcuts. 2 vols. W. S. 

SOUTHEY’S Life of Nelson. With 
Additional Notes, Facsimiles of Nelson "s 
Writing, Portraits, Plans, and 30 Engrav- 
ings, after Birket Foster, &c, B. S. 

STARLING’S (Miss) Noble Deeds of 
Women; or, Examples of Female Courage, 
Fortitude, and Virtue. With 14 Steel Por- 
traits. W. S. 

STUART and REVETT’S Antiquities 
of Athens, and other Monuments of Greece ; 
with Glossary of Terms used in Grecian 
Architecture. 71 Steel l^lates and numerous 
Woodcuts. 

SWEET’S Britisli Warblers. ss.—See 
Bechstem. 

TALES OF THE GENII; or, the 

Delightful Lessons of Horam, the Son of 
Asmar, Trans, by Sir C. Morrell. Numer- 
ous Woodcuts. 

TASSp’S Jerusalem Delivered. In 
English Spenserian Verse, with Life, by 
J. H. Wiffen. With S Engravings and 24 
Woodcuts. N.S. 


WALKER’S^ Manly , Exercises f con-' 
tainin|: Skating, Riding, Driving, Hunting, 
Shooting, Sailing, Rowing, Swimming, &c. 
44 Engravings and numerous Woodcuts. 

WALTON’S Complete Angler, or th©' 
Contemplative Man’s Recreation, by Izaak 
Walton and Charles Cotton. With Me- 
moirs and Notes b3r E. Jesse. Also an 
Account of I'lshing Stations, Tackle, &c., 
by H. G, Bohn. Portrait and 203 Wood- 
cuts. N,S, 

— — With 26 additional Engravings on Steel,. 
7 Jf. ^d, 

Lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker^.. 

&c., with Notes. A New Edition, re- 
vised by A. H. Bullen, with a Memoir 
of laaak Walton by William Dowling. 6 
Portraits, 6 Autograph Signatures, &c. 
N. S, 

WELLINGTON, Life of. From the 
Materials of Maxwell. 18 Steel En- 
gravings. 

Victories of Maxwell. 

WESTROPP (H. M.) A Handbook of 
Archaeology, Egyptian, Greek, Etruscan, 
Roman. By H. M. Westropp. Numerous 
Illustrations. ']s. 6d. JSf, S\ 

WHITE’S Natural History of Sel* 
borne, with Observations ©n various ParlS' 
of Nature, and the Naturalists’ Calendar. 
Sir W. Jardine. Edit., with Notes and 
Memoir, by E. Jesse. 40 Portraits. M, 

- — With the Plates coloured, 7s. 6d. iV. S, 

YOUNG LADY’S BOOK, The. A 

Manual of Recreations, Arts, Sciences, and 
Accomplishments. 1200 Woodcut lilustra* 
tions. 75'. 6d. 

cloth gilt, gilt edges, 95. 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 

Translations from the Greek and Latin. 

97 PMs. at 5^, eachy excepting those marked otkemdse, (33/. I'js. per set,} 


JESCHYLUS, The Dramas ^ of. ^ In 
English Verse by Anna Swanwick. 4th 
edition. N", S, 

The Tragedies of. In Prose, with 

Notes and Introduction, by T. A, Buckley, 
B.A. Portrait, sx. 6d. 

AMMIANUS MARCELLHSrUS. His- 
tory of Rome during the Reigns of Con- 
stantius, Julian, Jovianus,Valentinian,and 
Valens, by C. D. Yonge, B.A. Double 
volume. 7s, 6d, 


ANTONINUS (M- /Aurelius),' The 
Thoughts of. Translated literally, witli 
Notes, Biographical Sketch, and Essay on 
the Philosophy, by George Long, M.A, 
3 jf. 6d, A\ S. 

APULEIUS, The Works of.. Coni'- 

f rising the Golden Ass, God of Socrates, 
lorida, and Discourse of Magic. With 
a Metrical Version of Cupid and Psyche, 
and, Mrs. Tighe’s, Psyche- Frontis- 
'■ piece. , 
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CLASSICAL 


ARISTOPHANES’ .Comedies. , Trans., ' j 
with Notes and Extracts from, Frere’s and 
. other Metrical Versions, by W. J. Hickie. 
.Portrait. 2 vols. 

ARISTOTLE’S Nicomaclieaa -EtMcs. 
Trans., with Notes, Analytical Introduc- 
tion, and Questions for Students, by Ven. 
Archdn. Browne. 

——'. Politics,, and Economics. ■ Trans., .' 
with Notes, Analyses, and Index, by E. 
Walford, M.A., and an Essay and Life by 
Dr. Gillies. 

— — Metaphysics. Trans., with Notes, 
Analysis, and Examination Questions, by 
Rev. John H. M'Mahon, M.A. 

— History Of Animals. Jn Ten Books. 
Trans,, with Notes and Index, by R. 
Cresswell, M.A. 

Organon ; or, Logical Treatises, and 
the Introduction of Porphyry. With Notes, 
Analysis, and Introduction, by Rev. O. 

F. Owen, M.A. 2 vols. 3^. 6if. each. 

-- — Rhetoric and Poetics. Trans., with 
Hobbes’ Analysis, Exam. Questions, and i 
Notes, by T. Buckley, B.A. Portrait. 

ATHEN.S1US, The DeipnosopMsts ; ' 
or, the Banquet of the Learned. _ By C. D. 
Yonge, B.A. With an Appendix of Poeti- 
cal Fragments. 3 vols. 

ATLAS of Classical Geography. 22 
large Coloured hlaps. Whth a complete 
Index. Imp. 8vo, 75. 

BION . — See Theocrihis. 

CiESAR, Commentaries on the 
Gallic and Civil Wars, with the Supple- 
mentary Books attributed to ^Hirtius, in- 
cluding the complete Alexandrian, African, 
and Spanish Wars. Trans, with Notes. 
Portrait. 

CATULLUS, Tibnllns, and the Vigil 
of Venus. Trans, with Notes and Bio- 
graphical Introduction.^ To which are 
added, Metrical Versions _ by Lamb, 
Grainger, and others. Frontispiece. 

CICERO’S Orations. Trans, by C. D. 
Yonge, B.A. 4vols.. 

On Oratory and Orators.^ With 
Letters to Quintus and Brutus. Trans., 
with Notes, by Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 

■ — - On the Nature of the Gods, Divi- 
nation, Fate, Laws, a Republic, Consul- 
ship. Trans., with Notes, by C.D. Yonge, 

■ B.A. ' , 

Academics, De Finihus, . and Tuscu-. 

ian Questions. By C. D. Yonge, B.A. 
With' Sketch of the Greek Philosophers 
, inentioned by Cicero. 


LIBRAEr. 


CICERO ’S Orations . — Cent in n eJ. 

. Offices, or, Moral Duties. Cato 

Major,. an Essay on Old Age; La-lms, an 
Essay on Friendship ; Scipio’s . Dream ; 
Parado.xes; Letter to, Quintus on 
trates.. Trans., with Notes, by C. R. Ed- 
monds. Portrait. 35. 

DEMOSTHENES’ Orationa. Trans., 

. with Notes, Arguments, a Chronological 
Abstrac^.and Appendices, by C. Rami 
Kennedy. 5 vols. 

DICTIONARY of LATIN and GREEK 
Quotations ; including Proverbs, Maxims, 

. Mottoes, Law Terms and Flirases. With 
the Quantities marked, and English Trans- 
lations. 

With Index Verbonim (622 pages). 

Index Verborum to the above, with the 

Quantities and Accents marked (36 pages)* 
limp doth. w. 

DlOGmES LAERTIUS. Mvm and 
Opinions of the Ancient Philosophers.. 
Trans., with- Notes, by C. D. Yonge, B.A. 

EPICTETUS. The Discowses of. 
With the Encheiridion and Fragments. 
With Notes, Life, and View of hU Philo- 
sophy, by George Long, M..A.. S. 

EURIPIDES. Trans., with Notes anc! In* 
troduction, by T. A. Buckley, B.A. Por- 
trait. 2 vols, 

GREEK ANTHOLOGY. In Eriglisli 
Prose by G. Burges, M.A. With Metrical 
Versions by Bland, Merivale, Lord Den' 
man, &c. 

GREEK ROMANCES of Heliqdoms^ 
Longus, and Achilles Tatius; viz.. The 
Adventures of Theagenes and Charidea ; 
Amours of Daphnis and Chloe ; and Loves 
of Clitopho and Leucippe. Trans., with 
Notes, by Rev, R. Smith, M.A. 

HERODOTUS. Literally trans. by Rev. 
Henry Cary’, M.A. Portrait. 

HESIOD, CALLIMACHUS, Sid, 
Theognis. In Prose, with Notes and 
Biographical Notices by Rev. J. Banks, 
M.A. Together with the Metrical Ver- 
sions of Hesiod, by Elton; Callimachus, 
by Tytler ; and Theognis, by Frere. 

HOMER’S Biad. In English Prose, with 
Notes by T. A, Buckley, B.A. Portrait. 

Odyssey, Hymns, Epigrams, and 

Battle of the Frogs and Mice. ^ In' English 
Prose, with Notes and Memoir by T, A. 
Buckley, B.A. 

HORACE. In Prose by Smart, %ritn Notes 
. selected , by T. A. Buckley, B.A, . Por- 
trait. 35. 6r/. 
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BOHN'S LIBJ^AJ^IES, 


JUSTIN, ' CORNELIUS NEPOS, ■ and ■ ■ 
Eutropius. Trans., with Notes, by Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. ' 

JUVENAL, PERSIUS,, SULPICIA, 
and Lucilius. Tn Prose, with Notes, 
Chronological .TableSj Arguments, by L. 
Evans, M. A. To which is added the Me- 
trical Version of Juvenal and Persius by 
Gifford. Frontispiece. 

, Livy. : The History of Roifie. ■ Trans. ' 
by Dr. Spillan and Others, 4 vols. Por- 
trait. 

LUCAN’S Pharsalia. In Prose,' with ; 
Notes by H. T. Riley. 

LUCIAN’S . Dialoiyiies of the Gods, ■ 
of the Sea Gods, and of the Dead. Ti*ans, 
by Howard Williams, M. A, {Iji tke j>ress, 

LUCRETIUS. In Prose, with Notes and 
Biographical Introduction by Rev. J. S. 
Watson, IM.A. To which is added the 
M e trical V ersion by J. M . Good. 

MARTIAL’S Epigrams, complete.. In 

,v Prose, with Verse Translations selected 
from English Poets, and other sources. 
Dble. voi. (670 pages), "js. 6 d. 

MOSCHUS.— .SV^r Theocrihis. 

OVID’S Works, complete. In Prose, 
with Notes and Introduction. 3 vols. 

PAUSANIAS’ Description of Greece, 

Translated into English, with Notes and 

1 ndex. By Arthur Richard Shilleto, M. A, , 
sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 2 vols. IOi\ 

PHALARIS. Bentley’s Dissertations 
upon the Epistles of^ Phalaris, Theniisto- 
cles, Socrates, Euripides, and the B’ables 
of ^Esop. With Introduction and Notes 
by Prof. W. Wagner, Ph.D. 

PINDAR. In Prose, with Introduction 
and Notes by Dawson W. Turner. To- 
gether with the Metrical Version by Abra- 
ham Moore. Portrait. 

PLATO’S Works. Trans., with Intro- 
duction and Notes. 6 vols. 

Dialognes. A Summary and Analysis 
of. With Analytical Index t© the Greek 
text of modern editions and to the above 
translations, by A. Day, LL.D. 

PLAUTUS’S Comd’dies. In Prose, with- 
Notes and Index by H. T. Riley, B.A. 

2 vols. 

PLINY’S Natural History,. Trans., ■ 
with Notes, by J. Bostock, M.D., F.R.S., 
and H. T. Riley, B.A. 6 vols. 


PLINY, The. Letters of Pliny the 
Younger. Melmoth’s Ti-anslation, revised, 
with Notes and short Life, by Rev. F. C. 
T, Bosantiuet, M.A. 

PLUTARCH’S Morals. Theosopbical 
' Essays. ■ Trans, by C. W. King,.M. A. iV. S. 

Lives, ^'Sce'pagej.. . 

■ PROPERTIUS, The Elegies of. With 
Notes, Literally translated by the _Rev. P. 
J_^. F. Gantillon, M. A., with metrical ver- 
sions of Select Elegies by Nott and Elton. 

■ 3J>‘. 6 d. ' 

QUINTILIAN’S Institutes o.f Oratory, 
Trans., with Notes and Biograx^hical 
Notice, by Rev. J, S. Watson, M.A. 
,2 vols. 

SALLUST, FLORUS, and VELLEIUS 
Paterculus. Trans., with Notes and Bio- 
graphical Notices, by J. S. Watson, M.A, 

SENECA DE BENEFICHS. Newly 
translated by Aubrey Stewart, M.A. 

[In the press, 

SOPHOCLES. . The Tragedies of. In 
Prose, with Notes, Arguments, and Intro- 
duction. Portrait. 

STRABO’S Geography, Trans., with 
Notes, by W. Falconer, M.A., and H. C. 
Hamilton. Copious Index, giving Ancient 
and Modern Names. 3 vols. 

SUETOlSflUS’ Lives • of the Twelve 
Caisars and Lives of the Grammarians. 
The Translation of Thomson, revised, with 
Notes, by T. Forester, 

TACITUS.; The Works' of. • Trans., 
with Notes, a vols. 

TERENCE and PH.EDRUS. ‘ In Eng- 
lish Prose, with Notes and Arguments, by 
H. T. Riley, B.A. To which is added 
Brnart’s Metrical Version of Phsedrus. 
With BTontispiece. 

THEOCRITUS,' BION, MOSCHUSj 
and Tyrtaeus. In Prose, with Notes and 
Arguments, by Rev, J. Banks, M.A. To 
which are appended the IiIx£Tkical Ver- 
sions of Chapman. Portrait of Theocritus. 

THUCYDIDES. The Peloponnesian 
War. Trans.^, with Notes, by Rev. H. 
Dale. Portrait. 2 vols. 3i'. €d. each. 

Theocritus, 

.VIRGIL. The Works of.. In Prose,, 
wnth Notes by Davidson. Revised, with 
additional Notes and Biographical Notice, 
by T. A. Buckley, B.A. Portrait. 3.?. (id, 

XENOPHON’S Works. Trans., with 
Notes, ;by J, S. Watson, M.A., and others. 
Portrait., In 3 vols. ^ , 
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COLLEGIATM SERIES AND SCIENTIFIC LIBRARV. 


COLLEGIATE SERIES, 


loVols.at'^s.cach, 

BANTE.' The Infterno. Prose Trans., 
with the Text of the Original on the same 
page, and Explanatory Notes, by John 
A. Carlyle, M. I). Portrait., NIS. 

« — ~ , The Piirgatorio. Prose Tratts., with 
the Original on the same page, and Ex- 
planatory Notes, by W.S. Ougdaie. N.S. 

HEW ' TESTAMENT (Tlie) in Greek. 
Griesbach’s Te4\'t, with the Readings of 
Mill and Soholz at thp foot of the page, and 
Parallel References in the margin. Also a 
Critical Introduction mnd Chronological 
Tables. Two Fac-similes of Greek Manu- 
scripts. 650 pages, 3A'. 

• — — or bound up with a Greek and English 
Lexicon to the New Testament (250 pages 
additional, making in all 900J sr. 

The Lexicon may be had separately, 
price 2r. ,, , , 

BOBBEE’S Adversaria. (Notes on the 
Greek and Latin Classics.) Edited by the 
late Prof. Wagner.^ z vois. 


( 2 /. IQS, per seL] 

DONALDSON (Dr.) Tlio Theatre of 
the Greeks. With Suppkmenlanr Treats.- e 
on the Language, :Metres, and Prosodvef 
, the Greek Dramatists. Nuineroiis Jilu.— 
trations and' 3 Plans. Ey J. W. Bcniaid- 
son, D.D. N. S, 

KEIGHTLEY^’S (Thomas) Myihology 
■ of Ancient ■ Greece and I taly. Re\ iseci by 
Leonhard Schmitz, Ph.D., Ll^.D. 12 
'■ Plates. N. S. 

HERODOTUS, , Notes on. Original 
and Selected from the best Conniieniators. 
By-D.W, Turner, M.A. Coloured Map. 

Analysis and' Summary of, with 

a Synchroaistica! Table of 
'of -Weights, Measures, Money, and Dis- 
tances — an Outline of the .'Uisj 

Geography — and the Dates completed from 
■Gaisford, Eaehr, &c. ,By J. T. Wheeler, 

THUCYDIDES. An Analysts and 
Summary of. With Chronological T'aLic 
of Events, &c., by' J. T. W'heeler. 


SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY.' , 

,57 Voh, at 5 .?., cach.^ excepting those mmled otherwise, ( 15 /. p. per. set, } 


AGASSIZ ^ and GOULD. Outline of. 
Comparative Physiology touching the 
Structure and Development of the Races 
of Animals living and extinct. For Schools 
and Colleges. Enlarged bjr Dr. Wright. 
With Index and 300 Illustrative Woodcuts, 

BOLLEY’S Manual of Technical 
Analysis; a Guide for the Testing and 
Valuadon of the various Natural and 
Artificial Substances employed in the Arts 
and Domestic Economy, founded on the 
work of Dr. BoUey. Edit, by Dr. Paul. 
100 Woodcuts. 

BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. 

— — Bell (Sir Charles) on the Hand ; 
its Mechanism and Vital Endowments, as 
evincing Design. Preceded by an Account 
of the Author s Discoveries in the Nervous 
System by A. Shaw. Numerous Woodcuts. 
— “Kirby on the History, Habits, 
and Instincts of Animals. With Notes by 
T, Rymer Jones. 100 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 

- — - WhewelPs Astronomy and 
General Physics, considered wjth reference 
to Natural Theology. . Portrait of the Earl 
of Bridgewater. 35. 


BRIDGEWATER TREATIS-BS.- 

Continued. 

■ — Qhalmers on the Adaptation of 
External Nature to the Mor:.i and Intel- 
lectual Constitution of Man. Willi IMeniuir 
by Rev. Dr. Cumniing, Portvair. 

Front’s Treatise 011 Chemistry, 

Meteorology, and the Function of Digc-.- 
ti on, with reference to Natural Theology. 
Edit, by Dr. J. W. Griffith. 2 rvLaps. 

Bnckland’s Geology an,d Miner- 

alogy. With Additions by Pa.f. Owe;!, 

• Prof. Phillips, and__R. Brown. Memoir oi' 
Buckland. Portrait. 2 vols. , 15.?. Vol. ,1.- 
Text. Voh II. 90 Im'ge plates with letter- 
press. 

— Roget’s Animal and Vegetable 
■Physiology. 463 Wooelcuts. 2 vols. 6^'. 
each. 

GARFEHTEB’S (Dr. W. B.) Zoology. 
A Systematic View 'of the Structure, Ha- 
bits, Instincts, and' ^.Uses of the principal 
Families of the Animal Kingdoni, and of 
the chief E'orms of Fossil Remains. Re- 
vised, -by W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. Nimierous 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. 6r. each. 



BOMJSrS LimARIES, 


i8 


CSARPENTER^S WoTk.s*---CoHiim{ed, 

— - MecbaBical, Pliilosopliy, Astro- 
nomy, and Horolog>% A Popular Expo- 
sition, iSi Woodcuts. 

—— Vegretable Physiology and Sys- 
tematic Botany. A complete Introduction 
to the Knowledge of Plants. Revised by 
E. Katikester, M.D.,' Numerous 

Woodcuts. 65-. 

■; --r- Asdmal Physiology. Revised Edi- ' 

tion, 300 Woodcuts. 65. 

OHEVREIJL on Colour. Containing 
the Principles of Hai'mony and Contrast 
of Colours, and their Application to _the 
Arts ; including Painting, _ Decoration, 
Tapestries, Carpets, Mosaics, Glazing, 
Suining, Calico Printing, Letterpress 
Printing, Map Colouring, Dress, Land- 
scape and Flower Gardening, &c. Trans, 
by C. Martel. Several Plates. 

With an additional series of j6 Plates 

in Colours, 7s. 6^/, 

ENNEMOSER’S History of Hagic. 
Trans, by W. Howitt. With an Appendix 
of the most remarkable and best authenti- 
cated Stories of Apparitions, Dreams, 
Second Sight, Table-Tuming, and Spirit- 
Rapping, &c, 3 vols. 

HIND’S Introduction to Astronomy. 
With Vocabulary of the Terms in present, 
use. Numerous Woodcuts. 35. 6</. RS. 

HOGG’S (Jahez) Elements of Experi- 
mental and Natural Philosophy. Being 
an Easy Introduction to the Study^ of 
Mechanics, Pneumatics, Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics, Acoustics, Optics, Caloric, 
Electricity, Voltaism, and Magnetism. 
400 Woodcuts. 

HtnviBOLDT’S Cosmos ; or, Sketch 
of a Physical Description of the Universe. 
Trans, by E. C. Ott6, B. H. Paul, and 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. Portrmt. 5 vols. 

3^, 6(i, each, excepting vol. v., 3^'. 

FersonalNarrative ofhis Travels 
in America during the years 1799-1804. 
Trans,, with Notes, by T, Ross; 3 vols. 

Views of Nature ; or. Contem- 
plations of the Sublime Phenomena of 
Creation, with Scientific Illustrations, 
Trans, hy E. C. Ott6. 

HUNT’S (Robert) Poetry of Science ; 
or, Studies of the Physical Phenomena of 
Nature. By Robert Hunt, Professor at 
the School of Mines. 

JOYCE’S Scientific Dialogues. A 
Familiar Introduction to the Arts and 
Sciences. For Schools and Young People. 
Numerous Woodcuts. 

Introduction to the Arts and 

Sciences, for Schools and Young People. 
Divided into Lessons with Examination 
Questions. AVoodcuts. 34*. c^f, 1 


JOTES-BROWNE’S Student’s Hand- 
book of Physical Geology. By A. J». 
Jukes-Browne, of the Geological Survey of 
England . With numerous Diagrams and 
Illustrations, 6^. A". .S'. 

The Student’s Handbook of 

Historical Geology. By A. J. Jukes- 
Browm, B.A., F.G;S., of the Geological 
Survey of England and Wales. Withi 
numerous Diagrams and Illustrations, di'. 
A',S. 

KNIGHT’S (Charles) Knowledge is 
Power. A Popular Manual of Political 
Econotny. 

LECTURES ON PAINTING by the 
Royal Academicians, Barry, Opie, Fuseli. 
With Introductory Essay and Notes by 
R. Wornum. Portrait of Fuseli. 

LILLY. Introduction to Astrology* 
With a Grammar of Astrology and Tables, 
for calculating Nativities, by Zadkiel. 

MANTELL’S (Dr.) Geological Ex- 
cursions through the Isle of Wight and 
along the Dorset Coast. Numerous Wood- 
cuts and Geological Map. 

Medals of Creation ; or, First 

Lessons in Geology: including Geological 
Excursions. Coloured Plates and several 
hundred Woodcuts. 2 vols. 75. 6 d. each. 

—^ Petrifactions and their Teach- 
ings. Handbook to the Organic Remains- 
in the British Museum. Numerous Wood- 
cuts. 65. 

- — ■ Wonders of Geology ; pr, a 
Familiar E.xposition of Geological Pheno- 
mena. A coloured Geological Map of 
England, Plates, and 200 Woodcuts. 2 
vols. 7.?. 6^/. each. 

MORPHY’S Gaines of Chess, being 
the Matches and best Games played by the 
American Champion, with explanatory and 
analytical Notes by J. Lowenthal. With 
short Memoir and Portrait of Morphy. 

SCHOUW’S Earth, Plants, and Man. 
Popular Pictures of Nature. And Ko- 
bell's Sketches from the Mineral Kingdom. 
Trans, by A. Henfrey, F.R.S. Coloured 
Map of the Geography of Plants. 

SMITH’S (Pye) Geology and Scrip- 
ture ; or, the RelationbetW'een the Scriptures 
and Geological Science; With Memoir. 

STANLEY’S Classified Synopsis of 
the Principal Painters of the Dutch and 
Flemish Schools, including an Account of 
some of the early German JMasters. By 
George Stanley. 

STAUNTON’S Chess-Player’s Hand- 
book. A Popular and^ Scientific Intro- 
duction to the Game, with numerous Dia- 
grams and Coloured Frontispiece. iV.d'., 



REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


m 


STATTNT0N.~O///m?/tf^. 

•« — , GSiess Fraxis. A Supplement ..to the 
Chess-player’s Handbook. Containing the 
most important modern Improvements in 
the Openings ; Code of Chess Laws ; and 
a.Selection of Morphy’s Games. Annotated. 
636 pages. Diagrams. 6 s, 

- — C lies s- Play ©r^s Compardoa. 
Comprising a Treatise on Odds, Collection 
of Match Games, including the French 
Match with M. St. Amant, and a Selection 
of Original Problems. Diagrams and Co- 
loured Frontispiece. 

— - ' dhess Tournament' of 1851, 
A Collection of Games played at this cele- 
brated assemblage. With Introduction 
and Notes. Numerous Diagrams. 


STOCKHAEDT’S Experimental 
Chemistry.^ A' Handbook for the Siutly 
of the Science by simple Experjme!ii% 
Edit, by C..W. Heaton, F.C.S. Xu- 
merous Woodcuts. W. A, 


URE’S (Dr. A.) ^Cotton MannfacttiTe 

of Great ^Britain, systematically investi- 

g ited; with an Introductory View ©fits 
omparative State an Foreign Countrie?- 
Revised 'by P. L. Simmonds. :ro Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. 


Philosopliy of Mannfactweas 

,oran Exposition of the Scientific, Moral, 
and Commercial Economy of the Factory 
System of Great Britain. Revised by 
P. L. Simmonds. Numerous Figures. 
800 pages. 7^. 6 d, 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE, 

CrILB ART’S History, Principles, and Practice of Banking. Revised to sSSi by 
A. S. Michie, of the Royal Bank of. Scotland. Portrait of Gilbart. z vols. los, JV, S* 


REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

28 Volumes at Various Prices . (8/. lOs.^erseL) 


BLAIR’S Clironological Tables. 
Comprehending the Chronology and His- 
tory of the World, from the Earliest Times 
to the Russian Treaty of Peace, April 1856. 
ByJ. W. Rosse. 800 pages. los. 

——• Index of Dates. Comprehending 
the principal Facts in the Chronology and 
History of the World, from the Earliest to 
the Present, alphabetically arranged; being 
a compete Index to the foregoing. By 
J. W. Rosse. 2 vols. 5s. each. 

BOHN’S Dictionary of Quotations 
from the English Poets. 4th and cheaper 
Edition, 6:?. 

BUCHANAN’S Dictionary of Science 
and Technical Terms used in Philosophy, 
Literature, Professions, Commerce, Arts, 
and Trades, By W. H. Buchanan, with 
Supplement*. Edited by Jas. A. Smith. 6 j. 

CHRONICLES OP THE TOMBS. A 
Select Collection of Epitaphs, with Essay 
on Epitaphs and Observations on Sepul- 
chral Antiquides. By T, J. Pettigrew, 

. F.R.S.,,F.S.A. ' 5^. 

CLARK’S (Hngb) Introduction to 
Heraldry. Revised by J. R. Planche. 55. 
’ 950 Illustrations, 

- — ■ IViik ttic Iliiisiratlom colmred^ 15A 
N.S, 


COINS, Manual of.— Humfnnys, 
DATES, Index nf,—Su Blair. 

DICTIONARY of Obsolete and Pro- 
vincial English. Containing Words from 
English Writers previous to the igth 
Century, By Thomas Wright, M.A.. 
F.S.A., &c. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

EPIGRAMMATISTS (Tbe). ^ A Selec- 
tion from the Epigrammatic Literature of 
Ancient, Medimval, and Modern I'imes. 
With Introduction, Notes, Observ’ations, 
Illustrations, an Appendix on Works con- 
nected with Epigrammatic Literat«.^e, 
by Rev. H. Dodd, M. A. dr. W. .F. 

GAMES,' Handbook of., Comprising 
Treatises on above 40 Games of Chance, 
Skill, and Manual Dexterity, including 
.Whist, Billiards, &c. ^ Ed,it. by, Henry .G. 

' Bohn. Numerous Diagrants. ts. N.B. 

HENPREY’S Guide to English 
Coins. Revised Edition, by C- F. ki;ary, 
.M.A., F.S.A. With an Historical Intro- 
duction. di'. A”. .S*. 

' HUMPHREYS’ Coin Collectors’ 
Manual. An 'Historical Account of the 
Progress- of Coi.nage from the Earliest 
' 'Time, by H. N. Humphreys, 140 Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. SS. each. A’’, -V, 
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BOUNDS LIBRARIES, 


LOWNDES’ BiWiograplier’s^ Manual 
of English Litera.ture. Containing an Ac- 
count of Rare and Curious Books pub- 
lished in or relating to Great Britain and 
Ii-elancl,^ from the Invention of Printing, 
with Biographical Notices and Prices, 
by W. T.Xowndes. Parts I.-X. (A to Z), 
3S. each. Part XI. ^Appendix Vol.), 
5^. Or the ri parts in 4 vols., hair 
morocco, 2/. 2s. 

MEDICINE, Handbook of Domestic^ 
Popularly Arranged. By Dr. H. Davies. 
700 pages, ^s. 

NOTED NAMES OF FICTION. 
Dictionary of. Including also Familiar 
Pseudonyms, Surnames bestowed on Emi- 
nent Men, 8:c. By V/. A. Wheeler, M.A. 
5^. A^^S’ 


FOXITICAt 'CYCLOP^DIA.^ A 
Dictionary of Political, _ Gonstitutiohal, 
Statistical, and Forensic Knowledge; 
forming a Work of Reference on subjects 
of Civil Administration, Political Economy, 
Finance, Commerce, Laws, and Social 
Relations. 4 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

PKO VERBS, Handbook ^Of» Con- 
taining an entire Republication of Ray’.s 
Collection, with Additions from Foreigns 
Languages and Sayings, Sentences, 
Maxims, and Phrases. 5^. 

A : Polyglot of Foreign. ^ Com- 
prising French, Italian, German, Dutch, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Danish. With 
English Translations, sa'. 

SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS ,' or, 
Kindred Words and their Opposites, Col- 
lected and Contrasted by Ven. C. J, 
Smith, M.A. 5s. JV. S. 

WRIGHT (Th.) DicUonarjf, 


NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY. 


10 Volumes at 3 .L Sd. each, excepting those marhed othenmse. 


(i/. tZs. pe7' seti} 


BURNEY’S Evelina ; or, a Young 
Lady’s Entrance into the World. By F. 
Burney (Mme. D’Arblay). With Intro- 
duction and Notes by^A. R. Ellis, Author 
of ‘Sylve.stra,’ &c. N,S. 

Cecilia. W'ith Introduction and 

Notes by A. R. Ellis. 2 vols. N, S. 

EBERS’ Egyptian Princess. Trans, 
by Emma Buchheim. \_In the press. 

FIELDING’S Joseph Andrews and 
his Friend Mr. Abraham Adams. With 
Roscoe’s Biography. Crtdkshcmk's Illus^ 
tratims. N, S. 

— — Amelia. Roscoe’s Edition, . revised. 
Cruikshank's lUustraiions. 5s, ^ W. S. 

ARTISTS’ 


FIELDIN Qc.—'Coniinned. 

History of Tom Jones j a Found* 

ling. Roscoe’s Edition. Cruikshank's 
Illustrations, 2 vols. N, S. 

GROSSES Marco Visconti. Trans> 
by A. F. D. A. .S'. 

MANZONI.^ The Betrothed ! being 
a Translation of ‘I Promessi Sposi? 
Numerous Woodcuts, i vol. (732 pages 
Ss-. N. S, 

I STOWE (Mrs. H. B.) Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ; or, Life among the Lowly. 8 full- 
page Illustrations. N, S. 

LIBRARY. 


7 Volumes at Various Prices. {\L iZs.td. per set,) 


BELL (Sir Charles). The Anatomy 
and Philosophy of Expression, as Con- 
nected with the Fine Arts. 55. N. S. 

DEMMIN. History of Arms and 
Armour from the Earliest Period. By 
Auguste Demmin. Trans, by C. C, 
Black, jVI.A., Assistant Keeper, S. K. 
Museum. 1900 Illustrations, ys.^d. N.S, 

FAIRHOLT’S Costnme in England. 
Third Edition. Enlarged and Revised by 
the Hon, H. A. Dillon, F.S.A. With 
more than 700 Engravings. 2 vols, 55. 
each. N, S. 

Vol, I, Histoiy*. Vol. 11, Glossary, 


FLAXMAN. Lectures on Scnlptnre. 
With Three Addresses to the R.A. by Sir 
R. WeStmacott, R.A., and Memoir of 
Flaxman. Portrait and 53 Plates. 6s. M.S. 
HEATON’S Concise History of 
Painting. [In the press. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI’S Treatise 
on Painting. Trans, by J. F. Rigaud, R. A. 
With a Life and an Accdunt of his Works 
by J. W. Brown. Numerous Plates, sx. 
R,S, 

BLANCHE’S History ' of British 
Costume, from the Earliest Time to the 
19th Century. By J. R. Planche. 400 
Illustrations. 5^. N. S, 
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BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 


A Series of Complete Stories or JSssays^ mostly reprinted from V&k^ 
in Bohis Lihrarks^ and iieatly bound in stiff paper coim\ 
with mt edges^ suitable for Railway Reading, 

ASCHAM {ROGER),— 

SCH0LEMASTP<. By Professor Mayor. 

CARPENTER {DR, W, B,\ — 

' PFIYSIOLOGY OF TEMPERANCE AND' TOTAL AB- 
STINENCE. 

EMERSON— 

ENGLAND AND ENGLISH CHARACTERISTICS. Lectures 

on the Race, Ability, Manners, Truth, Character, Wealth, Religion, &c» 

NATURE : An Essay. To which are added Orations, Lectures,, 
and Addresses. 

REPRESENTATIA'E MEN : Seven Lectures on Plato, Swe- 
denborg, Montaigne, Shakespeare, Napoleon, and Goethe. 

TWENTY ESSAYS on Various Subjects. 

TPIE CONDUCT OF LIFE. 

FRANICLIN {BENJAMIN),-- 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Edited by J. Sparks. 

HAWTHORNE {NATHANIEL),— 

TWICE-TOLD TALES. Two Vols. in One. 

SNOW IMAGE, and other Tales. 

SCARLET LETTER. 

HOUSE WITH THE SEVEN GABLES. 
TRANSFORMATION ; or the Marble Fawn. Two Parts. 

■:hazzitt (w.),— 

TABLE-TALK : Essays on Men and Manners. Three Parts. 
PLAIN SPEAKER : Opinions on Books, Men, and Things. 
Three Parts. 

LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH COMIC WRITERS. 
LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH POETS. 
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BOHN^S CREAF SERIES. 


ffAZLITriW.).---CmHm{ed. 

LECTURES ON THE CHARACTERS ' OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S PLAYS. 

: LECTURES ON- THE LITERATURE OF THE AGE OF 
ELIZABETH, chiefly Dramatic. 

IF Vma {WASHINGTON).— 

LIFE OF MOHAMMED. With Portrait 
LIVES OF SUCCESSORS OF MOHAMMED. 

LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. 

SKETCH--BOOK. ’ 

TALES OF A TRAVELLER. 

TOUR ON THE PRAIRIES. . 

CONQUESTS OF GRANADA AND SPAIN. Two Parts, 
LIFE AND VOYAGES OF COLUMBUS. Two Parts. 

COMPANIONS OF COLUMBUS : Their Voyages and Dis- 
coveries. 

ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN BONNEVILLE in the Rocky 
Mountains and the Far West. 

KNICKERBOCKER’S HISTORY OF NEW YORK, from the 
Beginning of the World to the End of the Dutch Dynasty, 

TALES OF THE ALPIAMBRA. 

CONQUEST OF FLORIDA UNDER PIERNANDO DE 
SOTO. 

ABBOTSFORD AND NEWSTEAD ABBEY. 

SALMAGUNDI; or, The Whim -Whams and Opinions of 
Launcelot Langstaff, Esq. 

BRACEBRIDGE HALL ; or, The Humourists. 

ASTORIA; or, Anecdotes of an Enterprise be5'Ond the Rocky 

Mountains. 

WOLFERT’S ROOST, and Other Tales. 

LAMB {CHARLES).— 

ESSAYS OF ELIA, With a Portrait 
LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. 

ELIAN A. With Biographical Sketch. 

MARRYAT {CAPTAIN). 

PIRATE AND THE THREE CUTTERS. With a Memoir of 

the Author. 
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The onfy aulhorised Edition no others published in England conkim 
the Derivations and Ety mological Notes of Dr. J/a/wi, ivho 
, devoted several years io this portion of the Work. 

WEBSTEB’S DICTIOHABY 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

TboroiigMy revised and improved byCHAUNCEY A. Goodrich, B.D., 
and Noah Porter, D.D., of Yale College. 

THE GUINEA DICTIONARY. 

New Edition [1880], with a Supplement of upwards of 4600 New Words and 

Meanings. 

1628 Pages. 3000 Illustrations. 

The features of this volume, whicli render it perhaps the most useful 

Dictionary for general reference extant, as it is undoubtedly one of the chlapest 

books ever published, are as follows :• — 

1 . Completeness. — It contains 114,000 words — more by so, 000 than any 
other Dictionary ; and these are, for the most part, unusual or technical 
terms, for the explanation of which a Dictionary is most wanted. 

" 2 . Accuracy of Definition. — In the present edition all the definitions have 
been carefully and methodically analysed by W. G. Webster, the Rev. C, 
Goodrich. Prof. Lyman, Prof. Whitney, and Prof, Gilman, under the 
superintendence of Prof. Goodrich. 

3 , Scientific and Technical Terms. — In order to secure the utmost 
completeness and accuracy of definition, this department has been sub- 
divided among eminent scholars and experts, including Prof. Dana, Prof. 
Lyman, &c. 

■ 4 . Etymology.— The eminent philologist, Dr. C. F. Mahn, has devoted five 
years to completing this department. 

5 . The Orthography is based, as far as possible, on Fixed Principles. In 
all cases of dmtht an alternative spelling is given. 

'6. Pronunciation.— This has been entrusted to Mr. W. G. Yv^ebster and 5 Ir, 
Wheeler, assisted by other scholars. The pronunciation of each word W 
indicated by typographical signs printed at the bottom of each page. 

' 7 , The Illustrative CiTxVTIons.— No labour has been spared to embody 
such quotations from standard authors as may throw light on the defini- 
tions, or possess any special interest of thought or language. 

B. The Synonyms.— These nre subjoined to' the words to which they belong, 
and are very complete. 

; 9 . The Illustrations, which exceed- 3000, are inserted, not for the, sake of 
ornament, but to elucidate the meaning of words. 
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New Edition, with a New Biographical Supplement of upwards of 900 Names. 

WEBSTER’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY 

AND BOOK OF LITERARY REFERENCE. 

1919 Pages. 3000 lUmstrations. 

Besides the matter comprised in the Webster’s G uinea Dictionary, this 
volume contains the following Appendices, which will sho w that no pains have 
been spared to make it a complete Literary Reference-book : — 

A Brief History of the English Language, By Prof. James Hadley. 

Principles op Pronunciation. By Prof. Goodrich and W. A. Wheeler, M. A, 
Including a Synopsis of Words differently pronounced by different authorities. 

A Short Treatise on Orthography. By A. W. Wright. Including a com- 
plete List of Words that are spelt in two or more ways. 

Vocabulary op Noted Names, of Fiction. By W. A. Wheeler, M. A. This, 
work includes Mythical Names ; including also Pseudonyms, Nick-names of 
eminent persons and parties, &c. &c- 

This work may also be had separately, post ;price 

A Pronouncing Vocabulary of Scripture Proper Names. By W. A,. 
Wheeler. M.A. 

A Pronouncing Vocabulary of Greek and L.^tin Proper Names. By 
Prof. Thacher. 

An Etymological Vocabulary of Modern Geographical Names. By the 
Rev. C. H. Wheeler. 

Pronouncing Vocabularies of Modern GEOGRAPiircAL and Biographical 
Names. By J. Thomas, M.D. 

A Pronouncing Vocabulary of Common English Christian Names, with 
their derivations, signification, &c. 

A Dictionary OF Quotations. Containing all Words, Phrases, Proverbs, and 
Colloquial Expressions from the Greek, Latin, and Modern Languages met 
with in literature. 

anew Biographical Dictionary op upwards of 9700 Names of Noted 
^ Persons, Ancient AND Modern.* 

A List of Abbreviations, Contractions, and Arbitrary Signs used in 
Writing and Printing. 

a Classified Selection of Pictorial Illustrations (70 pages). With 
references to the text. 

‘ The cheapest Dictionary ever published, as it is confessedly one of the best. The intro- 
duction of small woodcut illustrations of technical and scientific terms adds greatly to the 
utility of the DictionarJ^’ — Churchman* 
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